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PREFACE 


1 HE HISTORY of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat has never suifcrecl from 
uant of historians since Hemachandra wrote \\h Dx)ydsrayakaxfya. His 
lead in this held of literature was followed l)\ many writers, such as, 
Somei^vara, Somaprabha, Chandraprabha or Prabhachandra, Balachandra, 
Cdayaprabha, Merutuhga, Jayasiihha Sfiri, Jina-inandana and others. 
Many of these authors really wrote the biography of Kuniarapala or of 
Vastupala and Tejahpala, but even such biographies usually contained 
a canto, or, if the whole work consisted of a short prasasli, several verses, 
in praise of the Chaulukya kings. The information thus left is, however, 
often of the greatest importance for reconstructing the history of the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat. 

A. K. Forbes was the hrst modern historian to take advantage of 
these chronicles, and his Rds-Mdld was based on the materials which he 
had collected from Abhayatilaka Gani’s commentary on the Dvydiraya- 
kdirya, Merutuhga’s Prabandhachintdmani and Krishiiaji’s Rainamdld. 
The Rds-Mdld was followed several decades later by the classic dissertation 
of George Bithler published in the Indian Antiquary (1878), under the 
modest title of '‘Eleven Land Grants of the Chaulukyas’\ He retained 
his interest in the history of this dynasty, and besides editing several 
important inscriptions such as the Vadangar-/n‘aAa.v^t and the Cintra- 
prasasii, wrote the biography of Hemachandra, and induced Tawney to 
translate the Prahandhachinldmani, 

The fruit of all these preliminary but fundamental research works 
was first embodied in the history of the Chaulukyas written by Indraji 
for the Bombay Gazetteer. But many Gujarat chronicles and inscriptions— 
particularly of the dynasties with which the Chaulukyas came into close 
contact—^were either discovered or published for the first time after the 
publication of the Bombay Gazetteer. The results of these works were 
incorporated by Dr. H. C. Ray in the chapter on the Chaulukyas in his 
Dynastic History of Northern India. 

Only two decades have passed since the publication of the Dynastic 
History of Northern India, but several more Gujarat chronicles and 
in.scription$ have been published since then. The information provided 
by these new sources and others, which till now have received but scant 
attention, does not, it is true, materially alter the history of the dynast}: 
but they are still of considerable interest. Moreover, the social and the 
cultural history of this period had not as yet attracted the interest of 
the scholars. I felt therefore that an account of the Chaulukyas, along 
with the administrative, economic, religious and the social history of the 
period might serve some useful purpose. The art and the architecture 
of Gujarat have been exhaustively dealt with by competent scholars, but 



it was felt tliat a short account of the artistic achievcnients of the period 
would enhance the utilit) of the present work. 

The chapters on political history contain a critical analysis of the 
(iujarat chronicles, iherelore the chapter on sources, containing the 
appraisal of their \alue, has been relegated at the end of the volume, 
instead of at the beginning where it is usually placed. It is also usual 
to discuss the date of accession of a king along with his history. But, 
hero such discussion makes a thorough analysis of Merutuhga^s works 
necessary, therefore the chronology has been dealt with in a separate 
chapter. To make the chapters easier reading, many discussions of 
doubtful [X)ints have been given in the reference at the end of the text. 

Many place-names have changed since we attained independence, 
but 1 have retained the familiar names of the old states such as Jodhpur, 
and Bikaner, for these arc easier to locate in a map. 1 have also 
occasionally used the word Kathiawad, though it has happily regained it 
former name of Saurashtra. But the capital of the Chaulukyas, I have 
mentioned tthroughout as Anahilapataka, the form used by Hemachandra. 
The present name ‘Patan’ obviously derived from Anahilapattana or 
Anahillapattana, means a city. ‘Pattana’ has been used by some Chroni¬ 
clers to designate the capital, but the name Anahilapataka, sanctioned 
by Hemachandra seemed to l>e more appropriate, just as for the WTitting 
of the history of the Mauryas, Pataliputra is more becoming than Patna. 
1 hope that just as Kathiawad has regained its lost name, Patan may 
some day become Anahilapataka, though one cannot hope to see the 
revival of the glory and splendour of the Chaulukya capital. 

This book had to be printed in a very short time. The result is 
orthographical errors, and some names, such as Lavanaprasada, which 
Chroniclers spelt differently, have different spellings such as, Lavana¬ 
prasada, and Lavanyaprasada; and aPAwfi has also been spelt as aPUfi, 
For these and other shortcomings I crave the indulgence of the readers : 
pamdna siddhdnta viruddham atra 
yat kmchid-uklGm mati-manda-doshdf 
mdtsaryam iitsdrya lad drya chittdh 
prasddam dddya viSodhayantii 

The writing of this history has been for me a very pleasant task but 
the conflicting testimony of the Gujarat chronicles often made the work 
difficult, sometimes exasperatingly so. At such times I found solace in 
the pithy saying of Abdul Qadir Badauni, which I feel it to be wise 
to record here to safeguard me from criticism : “God knows the truth. 
And inasmuch as the house of history is, like the house of dreams and 
other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies must be made for 
discrepancies.’^ 

Dr, D. C. Ganguly, the present Curator of the Victoria Memorial 



Hall, Calcutta, taught us ancient Indian history. He insisted that 1 
should write something, and selected this subject for me. A share of 
the credit or blame for writing this history, therefore, belongs to him. 
Personally, I shall always remain indebted to him for having introduced 
me to a fascinating subject. 

It is also my pleasant duty to thank Dr. J. N. Bannerjee, for his 
valuable suggestions and guidance. 1 am also grateful to Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, Dr. R. C. Hazra and Sri S. N. Sen Gupta, M.A. B.L. Kavya- 
Vydkaram-ltrtha, B.C.S. (Judicial), formerly Deputy Director, Statistical 
Department, Government of West Bengal, for their kind suggestions and 
help. My thanks are also due to the authorities of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan for publishing this work. 

May 29, 19‘>6. 

Bhavan’s College, A. K. MAJUMDAR. 

Andheri, Bombay. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Before describing the history of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, it is 
necessary to recall briefly the political condition of northern India at 
the time of Mularaja’s accession to the throne of the Chapotka^s at 
Anahilapataka. 

Southern Gujarat up to Khet3ka-nia7idala, or modern Kaira 
district, was under the control of the Rashtrakutas, and was being 
administered by a Paramara vassal.^ The region of northern Gujarat, 
Saurashtra, and Kachchha was probably divided into a number of 
principalities one of which belonged to the Chapotkatas. Within the 
limits of Gujarat the empires of the Gurjara-PratTliaras and the 
Rashtrakutas practically met. However, almost two centuries of 
constant fighting amongst the Gurjara-Pratlharas, Rashtrakutas and the 
Palas had exhausted the resources of all the three empires, so that at 
the time of Mularaja’s accession conditions were favourable for replacing 
the effete successors of the old dynasties by virile captains of war. 'I’he 
political stability which had resisted Islam in the seventh century no 
longer existed to check the icnoclastic zeal of Sultan Mahmud, hence the 
very conditions which favoured Sultan Mahmud helped the rise of new 
dynasties too, though it is possible that Mahmud swept away the last 
shred of prestige that continued to shroud the tottering house of 
Nagabhata. 

When Mularaja ascended the throne in c.A.D. 941, ihe Palas had 
given up all hope of restoring their former hegemony in northern India. 
The struggle between the Gurjara-PratTharas and the Rashtrakutas had 
already reached its climax when the latter under Indra III captured 
Ujjain and the imperial city of Kanauj and overran northern India.^ 
The Gurjara-Pratlharas were destined to never fully recover from this 
severe blow. They regained their throne with the help of their 
feudatories, but the restoration of fallen majesty, powerless to assert 
itself, encouraged the very same feudatories to throw off their allegiance 
and carve out independent principalities for themselves. Meanwhile, 
the Rashtrakutas, under Krishna III, then a Yuvaraja, again invaded 
the Pratlhara dominion and captured the forts of KSlanjara and 
Chitrakuta, almost within a year of Mularaja’s accession. 

Shortly after this disaster Pratlhara Mahipala must have died, for 
the earliest known date of his successor Mahendrapala II is A.D. 946. 
Mahendrapala’s reign seems to have ended before A.D. 948, for in that 
year Devapala was ruling in Kanauj. His reign saw the rise of the 
Chandellas who now repudiated their allegiance to the Gurjara- 
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Pratlharas, An inscription from Khajuraho describes Chandella 
Ya^ovarman as ‘'scorching fire to the Gurjaras’', and adds that “he easily 
conquered the fort of Kalahjara*^ Yasovarman also forced Devapala to 
surrender to him a celebrated image of Vishnu, and this marked 
symbolically the altered position of the vassal and the master.* During 
the long reign of Devapala’s successor, Vijayapala, the process of 
disintegration continued unchecked, and his successor Rajyapala either 
fled before Mahmud’s invasion, or submitted to the conqueror ; he was 
later killed while fighting a confederacy headed by the Chandellas, and 
the remnants of the Gurjara Pratihara power were finally extinguished. 

The Chandellas benifitted most by the disruption of the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara empire. Under Dhahga, who defeated a king of Kanyakubja, 
their kingdom extended as far as Kalafijara and Bhasvat on the river of 
Malawa, to the banks of the river Jumna and from there to the frontiers 
of the Chedi country up to the Gopa mountain. An inscription of A.D. 
954^ indicates a formal if nominal recognition of the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
at Kanauj, but this was the last time that the name of a Gurjara- 

Pratlhara monarch was to appear in a Chandella record, w’^hich 

indicates that after this date Dhahga became a sovereign ruler de facto 
as well as de jure. 

The other important Gurjara-PratThara vassal dynasty to declare 
its independence was that of the Chahamanas of Sakambharl. It 

appears that an early Chahamana prince, named Guvaka was a feudatory 
of PratThara Nagabhata II, and achieyed a pre-eminent position at his 
court. The first prince of the family to use the title Mahdfdjddhiraja 
was SiiTiharaja. The Harsha stone inscription states that he captured 
many princes and kept them in prison till the overlord of the Raghu 
family came in person to liberate them.® The overlord has been 

identified with PratThara Mahendrapala II or one of his weak successors, 
but the fact that it was necessary for the overlord to go to his vassal 
personally to effect the release of some captive demonstrates the growing 
importance of the Chahamanas and the weakness of the Pratiharas. The 
earliest known date of Simharaja’s successor, Vigraharaja II is A.D. 973, 
and it is almost certain that he enjoyed complete sovereign power. 

There was another Chahmana branch which ruled at Broach. The 
Hansot grant of king Bhartrivaddha, which was issued in A.D. 756, 
mentions the illustrious Nagavaloka as his overlord.® This Nagavaloka 
has been identified with PratThara Nagabhata I, and it has been 
suggested that Bhartrivaddha might have succeeded the Gurjaras of 
NandipurT—^whoJ-e last known date is A.D. 736^as the PratThara viceroy 
of Broach. Nothing more is known of this family for practically the 
next five centuries, after which period they seem to have emerged to 
make a bid for power during a period of uncertainty. This part of 
tbcir history will be mentioned later. 
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Another Chahamaiia branch also tame into pioiiiinciice during the 
reign of Mularaja and maintained a dose relationship with some of his 
successors. I hey were the Chahainanas of Naddula. Lakshmana, the 
founder of this dynasty, was a son of J^akambharl Chahamana 
Vakpatiraja who ruled in the middle of the tenth century A.D. Hence 
Lakshmana may be assumed to have been a contemporary of Mularaja. 

Even more powerful than the Chahamanas at this time were the 
Kalachuris of Tripuri. At the time of Mularaja’s accession, probably 
Yuvaraja was the Kalachuri king. The Bilhari inscription^ shows that 
he came into conflict wdth the Karnatas, that is, the Rashtrakutas. This 
shows that the policy hitherto pursued by the tw^o powers had been 
reversed ; for the Rashtrakutas had for a long time been linked with 
the Kalachuris by matrimonial alliances. The mother of Krishna HI 
was a daughter of the Kalachuri king Yuvaraja I, yet Krishna boasts in 
his Karhad grant^ of having defeated a Sahasiarjuna prince who has 
been identified with Yuvaraja I. This Kalachuri-Rashlrakuta war must 
have ended their former alliance which had hitherto been useful to the 
Rashtrakutas in their war against the Gurjara-PratTharas. Probably 
with the capture of the forts of Kalanjara and Chitrakrua, Krishna III 
felt that thereafter he would no longer have to reckon with the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas in his bid for supremacy in northern India. On the other 
hand thanks to the Rashtrakutas, the Kalachuris emerged at this time 
as the only considerable power in northern India. Hence a re-orient¬ 
ation of policy was probably necessary, for the alliance had lost all value 
at least so far as the Rashtrakutas were concerned. 

The limits of Yiivaraja's kingdom cannot be fixed definitely, but it 
seems that in the north it included a portion of Baghelkhand. Yuvaraja 
married Nohala, a Chaulukya princess; their son w^as the powerful 
Lakshmanaraja who claims to have proceeded as far as Somanatha. 

Malava probably came under the control of the Paramaras as early as 
the first decade of the ninth century when they became the Rashtrakuta 
governors of that province. Harsha Slyaka or STyaka II was the first 
prince of this dynasty to declare his independence when, turning against 
his suzerain, he defeated the Rashtrakuta king Khattiga, the brother and 
successor of Krishna III, and sacked the capital Manyakheu. 

The sack of Manyakheta was a turning point in the history of India. 
Krishna III was one of the greatest generals of his age and one of the 
most powerful kings of his dynasty. His long reign of about thirty 
years was a succession of victories. Even as a prince he had captured 
Kalanjara and Chitrakuta. Within five years of his accession he defeated 
the Cholas, temporarily occupied their capital and annexed the northern 
part of their territory to his empire. Probably this commitment in the 
south affected his power in the north. He had alienated his Kalachuri 
relatives by attacking them in his northern campaign, and thus had to 
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suffer the rise of tfie Chaiidellas to power under Yasovarman and 
Dhahga on the ruins of the Gurjara-Pratlhara empire. It was probably 
from the Rashtrakutas that the Chandellas captured the forts of 
Chitrakuta and Kalahjara. For some reason, at the end of his reign, 
Krishna III sent an expedition into Gujarat under his Western Gahga 
general Maiasiihha,'^ but this does not seem to have had any permanent 
result. 

At the time of Krishna’s death in A.D. 968, the Rashtrakuta empire 
was intact, but within four years his proud capital city of Manyakheta 
was sacked by Slyaka as has been noted above. Finally, Taila II who 
was a Rashtrakuta feudatory at least until A.D. 965, inflicted a signal 
defeat upon them, and claimed to have restored the fortunes of the 
Chalukyas after nearly two centuries. This rise of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani marked the end of the Rashtrakutas. Thus, 
though Mularaja and Krishna III ascended their thrones within a few 
years of each other, it was with the new dynasties which had supplanted 
the Rashtrakutas and the Gurjara-PratTharas that Miilaraja and his 
successors had to contend. 
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ORIGIN 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to trace in brief 
outline the history of the dynasty established by Mfdaraja in Gujarat 
with its capital at Anahilapataka. This dynasty is usually referred to as 
the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, though two other dynasties ate known to 
have existed in Gujarat who also called tlieinselves Chaulukyas. The 
relationship, if any, which existed between tliese three dynasties is not 
known, and we shall confine our attention exclusively to the activities 
of the dynasty establislied by Mfilaraja, and of its successor, the 
Vaghelas, which will enable us to trace tlie history of Gujarat from the 
middle of the tenth to the end of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era. 

It is generally held that the terms Chaulukya and Chiilukya arc 
synonymous and that these two names and their variants denote the 
same or various branches of tlie same family. Hut while the royal 
houses of Badami, Vehgi and Ralyani were called Chalukyas, Chaliikyas 
—and particularly in the case of the house of Badami under variants 
of the same term—the dynasty founded by Mfilaiaja described them¬ 
selves in all but four of its records as Cliaulukyas.‘ Thus while the 
earlier dynasty and its branches practically never call themselves 
'Chaulukyas', the latter dynasty also never uses the form CHialukya. 
Moreover, while both the Eastern Chrilukyas of Vehgi and the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyam have claimed relationship with the main dynasty 
of Badami, the Chaulukyas have never done so, nor have they like the 
Chalukyas of Badami ever claimed to be the sons of Hariti and to belong 
to Mdnavya-goira, But they had the following common traditions with 
the Chalukays of Kalyam, namely, origin of the dynasty from Brahma’s 
chuliikaj and migration of their ancestor’s from Ayodhya, the latter 
being common with the Vehgi branch also.- Hence though the term 
‘Chaulukya* will be used throughout this work to denote the family 
name of Mularaja and his successors, it may be assumed that all these 
families had a common origin, though there is no conclusive evidence 
for such an assumption. A discussion of this intricate and still unsolved 
problem would not only lead us far astray from the main purpose of 
the present work, but would be futile as well, in that sufficient evidence 
is not yet available to arrive at any definite conclusion. 

There were also many other families which called themselves either 
Chalukya, Chulika, or Chaulukya.^ These are often known to us 
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merely from a single inscription or two, which do not enable us to 
fix their descent nor to establish their relationship, if any, with the 
four main royal houses mentioned above. Whether the Chalukyas of 
Badami were the progenitors of all these twenty odd families, or whether 
there was a parent stem of which these were but branches, is a question 
which in the present state of our know^lcdge cannot be answered with 
any degree of certainty. 

The next cpiestion to arise is whether Chalukya was the name of 
a clan or a royal family. Generally ft is used in the latter sense, but 
there is at least one instance where the word 'Chulukya’ has been used 
to denote a clan. This occurs in a passage of Prithvirajavijaya where 
it is mentioned that seven hundred Chulukyas invaded Pushkar. This 
‘Chulukya’ has been explained by the commentator as ‘seven hundred 
members of the Chulukya clan’.‘ It has also been suggested that the 
modern clans of Sulkis, Solgis, and Solaghs of the Punjab were descen- 
dants of the Chalukyas. From this it may be tentatively concluded 
that there was a clan of Chalukyas, and it will be shown later that some 
of the theories regarding the origin of the Chalukyas lend support to 
this assumption. 


Legendary Tradition 

According to the tradition current among the Chaulukyas as early 
as the twelfth century A.D. their ancestor was created from the chuluka 
or the water pot of Brahma. This has been described in two inscrip¬ 
tions of the reign of Kumarapala of which the Vadnagar-p7states: 
“Humbly asked by the gods for a protector against the insults of the 
sons of Danu, the Creator, though about to perform the twilight 
worship, produced forthwith in his pot {chuluka) filled with the holy 
water of Gahga, that hero named Chulukya who sanctified these three 
worlds with the floods of his fame .... From him sprang a race . . . 
which came to be known as Chaulukya.® 

Practically the same story is repeated by Abhayatilaka Gani, the 
commentator of Dx/yairayakdvya^ while commenting on the word 
*Chaulukyavanda' occuring in the second verse of that work; and 
Merutuhga in his Prabandhachintdmani repeats the verse quoted by 
Abhayatilaka Gani: 

The elephants are ill to take service with, the mountains have lost 
their wings 

The tortoise is a ‘laggard in love’ of his friends, and this lord of 
the snakes is double tounged 

The Creator considering all this, produced, for the support of the 
earth, 

From the mouthful of water sipped at the evening ceremony, a 
brave warrior with waving sword blade.® 
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Aalachandra Suri, however, in his Vasanlavilasa follows the story of the 
V^Am,g2iX‘prasasti, and relates that the first Chaulukya was created to 
destroy the demons.^ 

An entirely different version is given by Jayasiiiiha Suri who wrote 
his Kumarapalahhupalacharitra later than the authorities cited above. 
Ignoring the supernatural origin of the race, Jayasiiiiha Suri traced the 
descent of his hero’s ancestors from one Chulukya, who was a great and 
virtuous warrior who destroyed countless enemies and then fixed his 
capital at Madhupadma. There then arose a race known by his name, 
Chaulukya; after many kings and in the course of time J>rT Siihhavi- 
krama was born in the family, who freed the whole world from debt and 
proclaimed his own era, Sirhhavikrama’s son was Harivikrania from 
whom were descended eighty-five kings of admirable splendour. Then 
came a king named Rama, his son was Bhata, destroyer of the $akas and 
his son w'as ^rl Dadakka, conqueror of the Gaja kings of Pipasa. 
Dadakka’s kingdom was occupied by Kanchikavyala. Then there shone 
the moonlike king Raji who married LTladevT; their son was Mfilaraja.® 

It may be mentioned here that in the Vikratnankadevachariia^ 
Bilhana relates that once during his Sandhya meditation Brahma was 
requested by Indra to produce a warrior and Brahma created one from 
the water of his chulnka. From this warrior arose a race of kings which 
included the first man Harlta and Manavya.''’ 

Thus we see that with the exception of Jayasirhha Suri, all the other 
authors have recorded mythical stories probably because during that 
age it became customary for the royal dynasties to trace iheir origin 
to some mythical or epic hero. Evidently these stories are useless for 
our present purpose. 


Bardic Tales 

The bardic stories which give another version of the origin of the 
Chaulukyas are no less fanciful; some of these tales were first recorded 
by Tod, according to whom the Paramaras, the Pratiharas, the 
Chaulukyas, and the Chahamanas belonged to the Agttiknla. Tod 
recorded a bardic tale according to which once upon a time the daityas 
began to render impure the sacrifice of the Munis who had their 
Agnikunda (fire pit) on the summit of Mt. Abu. Tormented by its 
repeated desecration the priests assembled round the firepit and prayed 
for help to Mahadeva. 'Trom the fire fountain a figure issued forth, 
but he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmins placed him as guar¬ 
dian of the gate, and thence his name Pratihadw^ara. A second issued 
forth, and being formed in the palm (chaloo) of the hand was named 
Chalooka. The third was Paramar, and the fourth Chauhan.”'*^ 

A different bardic account was however recorded by Cunningham. 
It is as follows: 
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From Brahma’s essence the Solankhi was born 
Brahma named him Chaluk Rao: 

From Siva’s essence the Puwar was born 

From Devi’s essence the Pariyar was born 

From the fount of fire sprang up, and wandered forth 

Leaving Abu for Abharh, of chosen race, the Chahuwan.^^ 

It is difficult to trace the source of the second legend, but there is 
hardly any doubt that the first legend gained in popularity after its 
inclusion in the Prithviraja Raso of Chand Bardai, who is generally 
considered to be the originator of the tale. According to the Raso an 
incantation was commenced by the whole body of the sages on Mt. Abu 
under the leadership of Vasishtha. Fhe ceremony was interrupted by 
the Rakshasas, when in answer to the prayer of Vasishtha there appeared 
the Pratiharas, Chaulukyas, and Paramaras, one after another but as 
none of them was able to defeat the demon, the Chahamana had to be 
created who killed the demons so that the sages were at last able to 
conclude their ceremony peacefully. 


Modern P^ieiifs 

Like the myths, these fanciful tales do not deserve serious consider¬ 
ation ; but these bardic lores generally known as the Agnikula legend 
was accepted by Jackson, Campbell, Indraji, and D. R. Bhandarkar'® 
as a corroborative testimony of their theory of the foreign origin of the 
Gurjaras amongst whom they included the Chaulukyas. But Biihler, 
Syamaldas, Ojha, and Haider^ ^ have conclusively proved by demons¬ 
trating grave historical discrepancies that the worth of Prithviraja RdsOj 
as a sober historical wwk, is practically negligible. Among the errors 
contained in the Raso is the statement that Anaiigapala Tomara was 
the grandfather of Prithviraja which is not a fact; similarly the Raso's 
statement that Rana Samarasiitiha of Mewad married a sister of 
Prithviraja and died fighting Mu’izz ud*Din is quite unfounded. The 
known facts about Rana Samarasiriiha prove that he flourished a 
century after Prithviraja, so that it was as impossible for him to have 
married the sister of the Chahamana Emperor as to have fought against 
his conqueror. Further the Raso relates that BhTma II was killed by 
Prithviraja, though it can be proved that the latter outlived the former 
by about half a century. As for the Agnikula legend neither the 
Chaulukya records nor any of the Gujarat chronicles claim for them 
such an origin, though they not only knew the legend but recorded that 
the Paramaras were descended from the sacrificial fire. Thus in three 
inscriptions of the reign of Bhima II, reference is made to the Agnikula 
origin of the Paramaras; and Abhayatilaka Gani in explaining a verse 
of DV states that the Paramaras were created by Vasishtha to teach 
Vi^vamitra a lesson when the two sages quarelled over the cow 
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Nandinl.^^ Thus \vc sec that the writers of the inscriptions and the 
coinmentator were sufficiently aware of the Agnikula myth, so that if 
they singled out the Paramaras as the descendants of Agnikula, it was 
not due to their ignorance but their certain knowledge that neither did 
the Chaulukyas belong to the Agnikula nor was their origin linked with 
that of the Paramaras. Moreover the Agnikula origin of the Raso 
implies the superior martial qualities of the Chahamanas, so that it 
would not have been unnatural for Chand to have invented the story 
to prove the superiority of his hero’s family over all other distinguished 
dynasties. 

According to Sri Dasarathi Sarma there exists in the Fort Library, 
Bikaner, three copies of the earliest and the shortest edition of Raso, 
which, he concludes, is ‘‘therefore the most reliable edition of this work.” 
This edition does not contain many of the errors of the Raso noted 
above and omits altogether the story of the Agnikula origin. All that 
it records about the origin of the Chahamanas is: “From the sacrifice 
of Brahma was born the first valiant Chauhan Manik Rai.” Sri Sarma 
therefore concludes that “the Agnikula myth, as found in the latex 

rescensions of the Raso is of course a late forgery.an adaptation 

of some very old stories found in the Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrataf'^^ 
C. L. Vaidya, from internal evidence, had arrived at practically the same 
conclusion, that is, the Raso was more correct in older renderings and 
had been added to from time to time.^® 

Chaulukyas and the Gurjaras 

It has been remarked above that celebrated scholars lent their 
support to the Agnikula origin of the Chaulukyas in order to prove 
their theory of the Gurjara origin of the dynasty. Campbell Jackson, 
and D. R. Bhandarkar were the chief supporters of this view, but it 
will be sufficient to discuss here Bhandarkar’s celebrated article on the 
Gurjaras. 

In his first article Dr. Bhandarkar dealt exclusively with the 
Gflrjaras and traced their history from the earliest tiroes.^’' He then 
proved that up to the middle of the 9th century, L3ta extended as far 
north as modern Vadnagar, while during the reign of Govinda IV 
Khetaka, which is identical with modern Kaira, formed a part of Lata. 
This lead Dr. Bhandarkar to pose a question coupled with an assertion; 
''Where then was the kingdom of the Gurjaras, so often alluded in 
inscriptions, before the middle of the lOth century, as, till that time, 
Gujarat was known as L3ta, and hence was not ruled over by Gurjara 
princes?” After discussing the question of the original seat of power 
of the Gurjara-PratTharas and the extent of their territory. Dr. 
Bhandarkar concluded: “There thus remains little doubt that the 
boundaries of the RSshtrakutas and the Gurjara kingdoms were 
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extremely close to one another/' His next question was: “When then 
did the modern province of Gujarat come to be called after the 
Gurjaras?", which he answered thus: "*We have seen that up to the 
time of the Rashurakuta king Govinda IV, it (Gujarat) was known as 
Lata, Not long after the reign of Govinda IV, the Rashtrakuta sove¬ 
reignty over Lata was overthrown, and that of the Chaulukyas estab¬ 
lished. And it was evidently in the time of the Chaulukya sovereigns 
that Gujarat came to be called after the Gurjaras”, To support this 
contention Bhandarkar cited two Chaulukya inscriptions—where the 
kings of that dynasty have been called rulers of Gurjaramandala—and 
added that '*in many other records of the Chaulukya period and later, 
Gujarat has been differently called after the Gurjaras". 

It is of course an indubitable fact that during the reign of the 
Chaulukyas, Gujarat or a part of it was called variously after the 
Gurjaras in various ways. This will be discussed later. What is open 
to discussion is the conclusion drawn by Dr. Bhandarkar, who, without 
adding any additional proof, stated: “It is thus clear that a portion 
of Lata first came to be called after the GBrjaras, when it came under 
the sway of the Chaulukyas. The conclusion is therefore irresistible 
that the Chaulukyas weie Gfirjaras," He then proceeded, on the 
testimony of Tod, to prove that due to their common Agnihila origin, 
the four royal Rajput dynasties belonged to the same stock. Finally it 
is stated on the evidences of al-Beruni and an inscription that “from 
the time of al-Beruni (A,D. 970-1031) to the time of Samarasimha, whose 
Abu inscription of V.S. 1342 calls the place GQrjaramahT, a portion of 
Rajputana continued to be called after GQrjaras." Between these two 
dates, falls, practically the entire Chaulukya period. 

Bhandarkar then discussed the situation of KalySnakataka, which 
according to Merutuiiga was the original home of Riji, the father of 
MQlar5ja. “The traditions are unanimous", wrote Dr. Bhandarkar, 
"that his father Raja (properly R§ji) came from Kaly§nakataka in 
KSnyakubja. Where this Kalydnakataka is to be located has puzzled 
many antiquarians. But I think that in all likelihood, Kalyanaka^aka 
denotes Kanauj itself. We have seen that Kanauj was known by the 
name Mahodaya. And Mahodaya and Kalyina arc identical in mean¬ 
ing. Secondly it is to be noted that in the copper plate charters of 
Bhoja, MahendrapSla, and VinayapSla, Mahodap is called a 
skandhdvdra. Skandhdvdra and kaiaka, again, are synonymous terras. 
Hence Kalyanakataka is equivalent to Mahodaya-jAawdAdu^r^, so far as 
their meaning goes. And, as Hindu authors are in the habit of speak¬ 
ing about the same kings and cities in terms different but equivalent in 
meaning, it is highly probable that by KalySnakataka in the KSnya- 
kubja country, Kanauj is meant. Mlllarija thus becomes connected 
with Kanauj in the north, which, as shown above, Tvas up to the middle 
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of the tenth century a seal of Giirjara power. Muiaraja thus appears to 
be of Gurjara nationality, and this is in keeping with the conclusion 
that Chaulukyas were Gurjaras arrived at from the fact that it was 
since their settlement that Gujarat came to be called after Giirjaras.’' 

Another article by Dr. Bhandarkar, equally celebrated, dealt wiili 
the foreign tribes which entered India, amongst whom he placed all the 
Chalukya dynasties, who, according to him, being Gurjaras were 
foreigners.^** According to Dr. Bhandarkar: “1 he second Rajput tribe, 
which is, in all likelihood, of Giijar origin, is Chalukya or Chaulukya. 
There is no epigraphic evidence in the present case, but there can be no 
doubt that Gujarat of the Bombay Pre^sidency bore this name only after 
the Chaulukyas conejuered and occupied it. If the Chaulukyas had not 
been of Gujar extraction, it is inconceivable how that province could 
have been named Gujarat (Gurjaratrii) when it was uptill their advent 
known as Lata. There were two hordes of this tribe which emigrated 
at two different periods. The hrst came forth in the last quarter of the 
sixth century from the Savalakh mountains, as I shall show further on, 
spread as far south as the Madras Presidency, and was generally known 
by the name Chalukya. The second emigrated about the middle of the 
10th century from Kalyanakataka, i.e., Kanauj, but did not go south 
beyond Gujarat. It was generally known by the name of Chaulukya 
or Solahki. wSome antiquarians are of the opinion that they do not 
represent one tribe, as the first swarm of invaders were called Chalukyas 
and the second Chaulukyas. But this view, I am afraid, has not much 
ground to stand upon. Because, the first has been called also Chaulukyas 
in several manuscripts of Vikramdhkadevacharita by Bilhana, the Vidyd- 
pati of Vikramaditya VI ... . The same Bilhana again speaks of the 
Solahki sovereigns of Gujarat as Chalukya in his play entitled Kama- 
mndari. There therefore seems to be no reason to hold that they were 
two different tribes. Like the Kadambas, as we shall see further on, 
the Chalukyas are represented as Hdritiputras of the Mdnavyagotra and 
as meditating on the Shadanana and the seven Divine Mothers. This 
indicates Brahmana, or rather priestly origin, though we cannot perhaps 
say that they and the Kadambas belonged to one tribe.'’ Further on 
however Dr. Bhandarkar added: ‘*I have stated above that, like the 
Kadambas, the Chalukyas also are known as Hdrillpulra and Mdnavya- 
sagolras. They must have been somehow intimately connected with 

each other. There can be no question that the Chalukyas came 

from the north. The Kadambas also, therefore, seems to have 
emigrated from the same quarter.” 

From this resume of Dr. Bhandarkar's theory it will be apparent 
that having proved that during the 9th century the furthest northern 
limits of Lata reached Kaira, he assumed that the whole of modern 
Gujarat came to be known as La^. This conclusion seems to be 
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unwarranted. It might have been natural for a power advancing froitt 
its base at Lata to designate freshly conquered territories adjacent to 
that country by the same name, but that docs not prove that uncon- 
qucred territories were also similarly called Lata. The first seat of 
Chaulukya power was in Sarasvata-ma?zJfl/a^ which lay to the north-east 
of Khetaka mandfl/fl, and it has never been contended that Sarasvata- 
mandala was ever included within Lata. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s second conclusion that before the middle of the 
10th century Gujarat was never ruled by Gurjara princes is equally 
untenable. Besides the well known Gurjara dynasty of NandipurT, it is 
now definitely known that towards the end of the 9th century the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire extended as far south as, and included the 
province of Kathiawad. It has further been held that the Chapa 
Samanta DharanTvaraha was not a feudatory of Chudasaraa Mahlpala- 
deva but of the Gurjara-Pratihara king of that namc.^*'^ From this it 
has been rightly concluded that since the reign of Nagabhata upto the 
reign of Mularaja, Saurashtra was connected with the Gurjara- 
Pratihara empire.^*^ Hence KhcVdkii-mandala being under the 
Rashtrakutas, a power coming from Kanauj, presumably through south¬ 
ern Rajputana, in order to control Saurashtra, or indeed to communicate 
with it, had to control the Sarasvata-w?andfl/«, the very place where 
Mularaja first established his sway. This also agrees with Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s opinion that the boundaries of the RashUakuta and 
Gurjara-Pratihara empires were extremely close to each other; indeed, 
if Sarasvata-mandfl/a is taken to be within the Gurjara-Pratihara empire, 
the two kingdoms can be said to have had a common frontier. It is 
therefore evident that before the advent of the Chaulukyas the whole of 
Gujarat was not called Lata; also there was not only a Gurjara princi¬ 
pality at Nandipurl, but the power of the Gurjara-Pratiharas extended 
up to Saurashtra, Probably Sarasvata-ynanda/a w^as included within 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire. 

It is difficult however, to say when the country now known as 
Gujarat came to be associated with the Gurjaras. Padmagupta 
(c. 972-1000 A.D.) court poet of Vakpati Munja has described the defeat 
of a Gurjara king (Gurjarapati) and the subsequent lamentations of 
his queen, w’^hom the poet calls Gurajarabhumipala-mahishi.'^^ If this 
Gurjara king is assumed to be Mularaja, the founder of the dynasty, it 
has to be admitted that the country w’^as already known as Gurjara-land 
during his reign. It may be said that Mularaja being a Gurjara the 
country was named after him, but that it was not so will be apparent 
if the following verse of Paramara emperor Bhoja is taken into 
consideration: 

Srinvanti Ldtabham Latah Prdkritam Safnskriia-dvishah 

Apabhramiena tushyanii svena ndnyena Gurjardh 
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The Giirjarah of this verse can only mean the people of Gurjara who 
are here specifically mentioned as distinct from the people of Lata, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that Bhoja was here describing the 
peculiarities of the languages of the peoples of northern and southern 
Gujarat. I'he connection of Apabraiiisa with Gu jarat is a long one ; 
Daridin defined Apabhraiiisa as the language of the Ablnras ct cetera 
{Abliirddi) and the commentator Tarunavachaspaii lias explained ddi 
in Dandin’s Abhlmdi thus: ddi-kibdetia Gliurjara-bhdslui griliyaie, 
Ghurjara is in all probability a slip for Gurjara as has been pointed out 
by Dr. Bhayani, who has advanced reasons for believing iliat Apal)h 
rariisa was current in Gujarat and Rajputana since its rise.- * therefore, 
taking into consideration the verses of Bhoja, and Dandin, and the state¬ 
ment of the latter’s commentator it may be concluded that Gurjara- 
Apabhraihsa was used in Gujarat long before the country came under 
the Chaulukyas, in which case Miilaraja cannot be held responsible for 
connecting the name of the territory with that of the Gurjaras. 

In the Sravana Belgola epitaph of the Gahga chief Marasiiiiha IJ, 
we arc told that he became known as the ‘king of the Ciurjaras’ by con¬ 
quering the northern region for the Rashirakiita king Krislina III. This 
show^s that even a Gahga chief assumed the title of ‘Gurjara king’, either 
by conquering Gurjara land or defeating a Gurjara king.*' It has been 
suggested by Sten Konow that Marasiihha defeated-'" a Gurjara king 
wdio w'as Mularaja, but it seems more probable, as has been pointed out 
by Prof. Altekar, that Marasiiiiha defeated Slyaka, the founder of the 
Paramara dynasty of Malava, who in A.D. 949 was ruling over parts of 
northern Gujarat.^'' This seems to show that a Gahga or a Paramara 
prince could be called a Gurjara, not because he belonged to a parti¬ 
cular tribe or race, but because he was ruling over a country which 
already by the middle of the 10th century was called after the Gurjaras. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Chaulukya kings were referred 
to as the kings of the Gurjaras, although no other Chaulukya dynasty 
is linked this way with the Gurjaras. Heinachandra calls Mularaja king 
of the Chaulukya-t;amitf elsewhere he uses the term siigurjaram, 
which Abhayatilaka Gani explains as ‘kings of the Gurjara country’.-* 
Some^vara in his Klriikaumudt introduces Mularaja as one ‘who was 
chosen by the Fortuna of the kingdom of the Gurjara king’;-’' this 
implies that the kingdom conquered by Mfdaraja was already known as 
Gurjara kingdom or belonged to one w4io wiis known as the king of the 
Gurjara. In his SuratJioLsava, Somesvara refers to Mularaja as 
Gurjarakshitibhiija and states that he belonged to the family of the 
Chaulukya kings. (Chaulukya-bhupdladnila);^^ this obviously .shows that 
though Mularaja was considered by later authors to be ruling over 
Gurjara land, he belonged to the Chaulukya family. 

It is learnt from an inscription that Sanchor in south Rajputana 
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was included wiihin Mularajas kingdom by V.S. 1051. A Chahamana 
inscription from Marwad calls the place Gurjaratri, and Dr. Bhandarkar 
has also admitted that a part of Rajputana continued to be called 
Gurjarabhumi. It is therefore possible that the territories contiguous 
with southern Rajputana gradually came to be called Gurjara land just 
as RashtrakCita territories in northern GujaraL was once called Lata. 

It is thus evident that Gujarat did not derive its name from its long 
association with the dynasty established by Mularaja. There is also no 
evidence to justify the assumption that the Chaulukyas were descended 
from the Gurjaras. This, howevttr, does not solve the problem of the 
origin of the Chaulukyas, and we shall now examine two theories 
which offer a solution. 

The Chdlukyas a fid the Ihshvdkus 

An inscription of the Ikshvakus found at Nagarjunikonda mentions 
a Mahasenapati Mahatalavara Vasitlhputa Khandachaliki-remmanaka.''^ 
This 'Ghaliki* of Khandachaliki has been taken to signify an early and 
indigenous form of ‘C^halikya’, and it is pointed out that in their early 
inscriptions the Chalukyas of Badami are referred to as Chaliki or 
Chalki. According to this theory the original home of the Chalukyas 
was in the southern Andhra country.'^^ 

Against this theory it may be pointed out that the basis of its 
assumption is very slender, and in their earliest inscription so far dis¬ 
covered, the Chalukyas of Badami have been referred to as Chalikya.^‘* 
Moreover we shall presently see that stronger grounds exist for believ¬ 
ing that the Chalukyas had migrated to India from Central Asia. 

Chdhikyas-Chulikas-Sulikas 

It has been suggested that the name Chaulukya or Chalukya was 
derived from or was a variant of ‘Chulika’ or ‘Sulika’. Epigraphic 
evidence hitherto lacking to link these words was provided by an 
inscription discovered some years ago recording a grant by Yuvaraja 
Chamundaraja son of Mularaja of the Saulkika family.'** This Mularaja 
and Chamundaraja are undoubtedly ihe founder of the Chaulukya 
dynasty and his son, so that for the first time a definite link can be 
established between the \Saulkikas* and the ‘Chaulukyas’. The inter¬ 
mediate change between these two terms is probably supplied by the 
Kadi plates of Mularaja, where the dynasty is called ‘Chaulakika’, It is 
therefore necessary to examine whether any connection existed between 
the Chaulukyas or Chalukyas, and the Chulikas or Sulikas, for even 
before the discovery of Chamundaraja’s inscription, these two had been 
identified. 

The tribe of Chulikas or Sulikas has a very long history. The 
Mdrkandeya-purdna mentions the Chulikas and iSulikas along with 
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Lampakas, Kiratas, KS^mlras and other less well known tribes in the 
region bordering India on the north.^® The Matsya- and the Vdyu- 
purdnas contain corresponding passages where the names are variously 
given as Chulikas, Chudikas, Sulikas, Sainikas, and even Pidikas, but 
it is now held that all these were variants of Chulika-J>ulika/’^ Matsya- 
purdna further adds thai the river Chakshii passed through the region 
of the Chulikas, and this river has been identified with the Oxus. The 
Brihai-samhitd mentions the Chulikas five times and the Chaulikas 
once, but speaks of them in the most disparaging terms.They arc 
also mentioned in the Chnrakarsamhita along with Bahlikah, Pahlava, 
China, Yavana, and Saka. Taranath, in a fanciful account of the appear¬ 
ance of the Mlechchha doctrine in India, relates the story of a Buddhist 
monk, who, driven from his community, found refuge in the kingdom 
of the Sulikas situated beyond Togara. This Togara has been identified 
with Ter in Hyderabad'^® but it seems preferable to identify it with the 
city of Thogara in Central Asia mentioned by Ptolemy.'^^ 

There are also many scattered epigraphic references to the Sulikas 
or Sulkis. In the Haraha inscription of Isanavarman, Siilikas are men¬ 
tioned along with Andhras and Gaudas, all of whom Isanavarman claims 
to have defeated.^The forkhed plates of Govindaraja records that 
one Mah5samanta Buddhavarasa belonged to the Jsalukika family’^ 
which is evidently a variant of Sulika. It has been concluded on the 
evidence of the Bezwada pillar inscription of Yudhamalla, that Salki in 
Telegu is the Uidbhax)a form of Chalukya.*- In another inscription 
Ghaiiikya BhTina is referred to as BhTina Salki.There existed also the 
well known ^ulki dynasty of northern Orissa, which according to R. D. 
Bannerjee was identical with the ^ulkis mentioned in the Haraha inscrip¬ 
tion. The names of some other Sulki kings are given in the Mahseer 
inscription; on grounds of palaeography it has been suggested that those 
kings ruled during the 10th century, and MM. Mirashi is inclined to 
connect this family with tfie ancestors of Mfilaraja.^’ 

Sulikas and the Sogdiaiis 

From the texts cited above it is apparent that the Sulikas or 
Chulikas were known from an early age as foreigners. Pargiter tried to 
establish their identity and came to the conclusion that Chulika is the 
best supported form of the name and many of the variations are easy 
misreadings or its corrupted forms.'*^ However, R. Gauthiot arrived at 
an interesting conclusion of great consequence while revieAving a work 
by F. C. Andreas. Andreas had identified the Pehlvi word Siirak or 
Sulak with Sulik, and Sulik with Su-li mentioned by Hiiicn Tsang, and 
had concluded that all these words in reality signified the Sogdians. 
Gauthiot supporting this view further developed it by quoting some of 
the Sanskrit texts mentioned above and concluded that Sulika and Sudik 
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represent respectively the eastern and western forms of the same name; 
only Pchlvi, which remained in continuous contact with Sogdian retains 
both the words Sod and Sulik/® Dr. P. C. Bagchi accepted this proposed 
identification of Gauthiot and explained the alternative forms Chulika- 
Sulika by assuming that the name being a foreign one was heard and 
transcribed in Sanskrit in various ways; he further added, citing examples, 
that ‘'the alternative s: s: ch is not unknown in such cases.'’^^ 

Little is known about the Sogdians. It has been held that the 
Sakas under the pressure of the Yue-chis probably invaded Sogdian first 
and then marched into Bactria. But Strabo mentions the ‘Tokharoi‘ 
among the people who conquered Bactria from the Greeks, and the 
Chinese historians state that at precisely the samo period the Yue-chis 
reached Bactria. This together with some other minor considerations 
have led some scholars to infer that the Yue-chi of the Chinese annals 
were the Tokharoi of the Greeks and the Tukhara of the Sanskrit texts.^* 
This identification may explain the frequent mention of the Chulika- 
Sulikas along with Tukhara, Saka, Yavana, Pahlava China, and other 
foreign tribes. We also learn from Chinese sources that in 128 B. C. 
Sogdian was under the Yue-chis, who had conquered the country and had 
their capital in the city of Kicn-che, the Sanskrit form of which would be 
Kanda, held to be an abbreviated form of M5rkanda or Samarakand. 
Another Chinese text states that in A.D. 84 a Chinese general ordered the 
king of Yue-chi to remonstrate with the king of the Sogdians, from 
which it appears that at that date the Yue-chis were no longer occupying 
the country. The manuscripts found by the missions of Aurel Stein, 
Pelliot, and von Le Coq prove that Buddhist texts were translated from 
Sanskrit into various Indo-European languages including Sogdian which 
was spoken in the caravanserais from T'ien Chan to Lob Nor and was 
in fact an Umgangssprache though it is now a dead language. 

It is not possible on the basis of this meagre evidence to form an 
idea as to the role the Sogdians might have played in the intermittent 
race migrations of Central Asia, However, it is evident from the wide 
use of their language and their scattered colonies that they were great 
traders and bold pioneers. Trade may have brought them into close 
contact with India, though we do not know when it was first established 
nor the length of its duration. Chinese texts have recorded the bio¬ 
graphy of a Buddhist monk called Seng-houei, who 'Vas born of a 
Sogdian family long established in India/’ The monk came to China 
in A.D. 247; he was therefore born towards the beginning of the century, 
so that his family must have come and settled in India some time In the 
second century, if not earlier. Probably this was not an isolated instance, 
and other Sogdian families also came and settled in India.^® It has 
also been, held that the name Chulika-PaiiSchi, was probably defived 
from Sulika, the ancient name of Kashgar.*^ 
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Thus it is evident that the Sogdians knew Sanskrit and Prakrit; 
they received Buddhism as early as the 1st century B.C., and from the 
2nd century A.D. w^re translating Buddhist texts and trading with 
India. Moreover, before the Turkish conquest in the 8th century the 
‘Indo-European oasis* situated to the north and south of Tarim, from 
Yarkhand and Khotan up to Lob Nor, and from Kashgar, Kucha, and 
Karashahr up to Turfan, depended to such a large extent on India for 
its cultural development, that the region up to the very frontier of 
China have been called the ‘India exterior.* The existence in the 7th 
century A.D. of the Agni dynasty at Karashahr, and of the Suvarna 
dynasty at Kucha with kings bearing such names as Suvarnapushpa and 
Haripushpa shows the tremendous influence of Indian culture in those 
regions. If therefore the Chaulukyas were Sogdians, it would not be 
surprising to find that after their long and intimate connection with 
India they had merged themselves so completely and successfully with 
the indigenous elements, that when they appeared as royal dynasties, 
the least trace of their foreign origin was lost in obscurity, and only 
their family name remained to serve as a reminder of their ancestry. 
But attractive as this theory may appear to be, the evidence at present 
available does not justify any definite conclusion on this point. 

Gurjaratrd and Gujarat 

The derivation of the name ‘Gujarat* has been a matter of some 
controversy. Buhler was of the opinion that Gurjaratra was a Sanskriti- 
sation of Gujrat, as Suratrana and Garjjanika were Sanskrit forms of 
Sultan and Ghazni.®^ This view was successfully challenged by Dr. 
Bhandarkar according to whom ‘Gujarat’ was derived from ‘Gurjaratra.* 
Grierson, however, in a rejoinder to Dr. Bhandarkar’s article pointed 
out that, “the difficulty is that Gurjaratra as a Sanskrit word has no 
meaning. The phonetic change of cerebral tlh of Gujjarattha to Gujrat 
is quite regular in Gujarati.**^2 

However, ‘Gurjaratra,* ^^as used as a Sanskrit word by Hemachandra, 
though only once, and the manner in which he employed the word 
shows that Gurjaratra did not include Kachchha.^® commenting 
upon another verse of DV, Abhayatilaka Gani explains the word 
*atra-{desay used by Hemachandra as Gurjaratra.®^ Elsewhere Abhaya¬ 
tilaka gives the location of Gurjaratra, which according to him was a 
western country lying to the south-west of Sapadalaksha, while Avanti 
lay to the east of both the countries.®® 

Sridhara’s Devapattana-praiajti of A.D. 1216 mentions Gurjaratra; 
though the area denoted by this term cannot be determined from this 
inscription, it appears that Kathiawad was at that time included within 
Gurjaratra. This is corroborated by a statement of Abul Fida, who, 
in A.D. 1037, stated that Somanath was in Gujarat,®® An inscrip- 
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lion from Hull mentions a king Jayasirhha of Gurjjarashtra and 
it is apparent that this refers to king Jayasimha Siddharaja/'*^ In 
a Chahamana inscription from Marwad, we come across the word 
Gurjaratri, and Dr. Bhandarkar, who edited the inscription, stated 
that Gurjaratri and Gurjaratra were identical terms."’* In the Mt. 

Abu inscription of BhTma II reference is made to a ‘. ratrdrnandala, 

and there is hardly any doubt that the peeled off letters spelt 

Thus we sec that the terms Gurjaratra, Gurjaratra, Gurjaratri, 
and Gurjjarashtra were probably used to denote the same area. It is 
noteworthy however that no Gujarat Chronicler with the exception of 
Hemachandra and his commentator yVbhayatilaka Gani, used the word 
Gurjaratra. The familiar terms in the chronicles arc Gurjarabhumi, 
GQrjaramandala, Gurjaradharitrl, and Gurjaradharii, the last one 
being used even during the Muslim period by the Sanskrit witers.*’® 
Thus we see that among the writers of the period the word Gurjaratra 
was known, but was never in common use. Hemachandra used it only 
once in his Dvydsraya, which hardly proves anything more than that 
the greatest grammarian of the period accepted it as a Sanskrit word ; 
but neither he nor his commentator gave the derivation of the word. 
Abhayatilaka Gani of course has explained aira-(desa)y as Gurjaratra, 
but felt it necessary to describe the location of the country. As 
Abhayatilaka did not add geographical details while mentioning other 
countries such as Sapadalaksha or Malava, it is evident that if the term 
Gurjaratra had been as familiar in his day as the two other countries 
mentioned above were, it would hardly have been necessary for him 
to add those details. It may therefore be concluded that during the 
J2th century the word ‘Gurjaratra’ and some of its variants were in 
use to denote a part of Gujarat, but the only form sanctioned by 
Hemachandra was Gurjaratra. 

Sumati Gani of the Kharataragachchha, who died in A.D. 1221, has 
left a biographical work on the lives of the Jaina pontiflFs, wherein it 
is stated that Jine^vara Suri in V.S. 1080 went from Marudeia to 
Gurjarade^a and later attended the court of Durlabha at Anahila- 
pataka.*^ Merutuhga also mentions a Maruvriddha, by which most 
probably a man from Marwad was meant.®^ Yadavaprakaia in his 
Vaijayanfl written in the 11th century and Hemachandra in his 
Abhidhdnachmtdmani have mentioned Marava-Deferaka, and Puru- 
shottama states that Marubhuva is an alternative name of Da^eraka; 
from this it has been concluded that Marava is to be identified with 
Marwad.®'* These literary references indicate that during this period 
the original GQrjara country w^as being called ‘the desert region', while 
terms linked with the Gurjaras were applied to Gujarat. 
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7" he Ancestors of Millar aja 

Mularaja, the founder of the Chaulukya dynasty at Gujarat, was 
the son of Raji, but Raji has not yet been satisfactorily identified. In 
the Kadi grant of Mularaja, Raji is referred to as *Mahardjadliiraja\ 
but this proves little, for by that time the title liad lost much of its 
former significance. Moreover, if Mularaja had once felt it his filial 
duty to mention Raji’s name honourably, such references were conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence in all other records of Mularaja, or for that 
matter, in all other Chaulukya records. Evidently neither Mularaja, 
nor his successors, thought much about Raji, whom even the Gujarat 
Chroniclers could not endow with any greater gifts than an expert 
knowledge of horsemanship. As we shall see his ecjuestrian skill Raji 
turned into account and incidentally laid the foundations for his son’s 
future greatness. But before proceeding with that part of Raji s his¬ 
tory, it is necessary to examine his genealogy' as given in the chronicles. 

Sukniasahkirtana of Arisiriiha, and Ratnarndld of Krishnaji, both 
composed towards the middle of the 13th century, mention Raji, but 
whereas the former does not trace the genealogy prior to Raji, 
RatnamTild gives more detailed information. According to Ratnarndld^ 
there was a Chaulukya king named Bhuyada, who reigned in the city 
of Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja. Bhuyada invaded Gujarat and 
killed the Chapotkata king Jaya^ekhara. The bereaved queen 
RupasundarT fled to the jungle where she gave birth to Vanaraja, who 
later became famous as the Chapotkata founder of Anahilapataka. The 
aggressor Bhuyada had a son Karnaditya, the father of Chandraditya, 
who was the father of Somaditya, who was the father of Bhuvanaditya, 
whose son was Raji, Raji came to Anahilapataka and married the 
sister of Samantasiiiiha, the last Chapotkata ruler. The son of this 
union w as Mularaja who later became king; but Krishnaji does not 
describe the manner in which the Chapotkau cTOwn passed into the 
hands of Mularaja/'^ 

Merutuhga mentions in his Prabandhachinidmani a certain 
Bhuyaraja of Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja. According to Merutufiga 
a descendant of this Bhuyaraja was one Munjaladeva whose son was 
Raji, the father of Mularaja. Merutuhga gives greater details of the 
story of Raji’s marriage with Samantasiihha’s sister, which will be noted 
later. There is little doubt that Bhuyada of Krishnaji and Bhuyaraja 
of Merutuhga refer to the same person. It also appeiurs that both based 
their work upon a common tradition, for the list of the Chapotkapa 
kings with the duration of their reigns as given in the Ratnarndld and in 
Merutuhga's Therdvali and Prahandhachintdmani are exactly the same,‘'‘‘ 
Krishnaji selected as his main theme the fight between Vanaraja’s father 
and Bhuyada, whereas Merutuhga begins his account of the Chapotkata 
kings with the birth of Vanaraja in a jungle, and does not mention the 
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hame of Vanaraja’s father. There are reasons, however, for believing 
that the accounts of both authors arc wrong, in so far as they relate to 
the ancestors of Raji, hence it is necessary to examine other traditions 
noted above and to try to identify Bhuyaraja, of whom Merutuhga 
relates the following story: 

“There was once a king named Bhuyaraja who reigned in his capi¬ 
tal called Kalyanakataka in the country of Kanyakubja comprising sixty 
three lacs of villages. One morning while he was out walking he saw 
a damsel with fawn like eyes sitting by the window of a palace. Wishing 
to possess (lit. wishing to hunt: rnrigayamano) this girl who had con¬ 
quered his heart he made inquires and ordered the wine steward to 
seize her. The latter brought her to the king's palace and hiding her 
in a secret place informed the king. As soon as he saw her the king 
caught hold of the woman by the arms; thereupon she said to the 
king: ‘Your Majesty is an incarnation of all the gods. Alas! How is 
it that you desire a low born woman?' The sweetness of these words 
dispelled the king's lust to some extent and he asked her: ‘Who are 
you?* She replied: *I am your maid servant.* The king ordered her to 
explain herself and she said: ‘Your Majesty's servant is the winc-sieward. 
I am his wife and so am servant of your servant.' Greatly mervelling 
at this reply the kings lust departed completely and looking upon lier 
as his own daughter he allowed her to depart. On turning over in his 
mind he thought that his arms had touched her body, the king deter¬ 
mined to punish those hands. During the night he put his arms 
through the window so that his own watchman mistaking them for 
those of an interloper cut them ofiE. In the morning he dissuaded his 
ministers from punishing the watchman, and went to the Malava- 
mandala and stayed there worshipping god in the temple of Mahak^a- 
deva. By the grace of god his arms became joined to him again. He 
made an offering of the country of Malava together with his own harem 
to the god, and appointing princes of the Paramara family to protect 
the same, took up the life of a hermit.®® 

Now in the Vastrapatha'tndhdtmya of the Prabhdsakhanda of the 
Skanda-purdna it is related that there lived in Kanyakubja a king 
named Bhoja. Once a Vanapdla came to Bhoja and told him of a 
woman with the face of a doe roaming in the forests of Raivataka. 
Bhoja thereupon went with his troops, captured the maiden and 
brought her to Kanyakubja where she related the stories of her previous 
births. This impressed Bhoja to such a degree that he abdicated in 
favour of his son. This Bhoja has been identified with PratThara 
Mihira Bhoja.® ^ 

It is probable that Mihira Bhoja once led a campaign into 
Saurashtra. The Haddala grant of Dharanivaraha and the Una grant 
of Avanlvarman,®* prove the existence of feudatories of the Gurjara- 
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Pratiharas in Gujarai up to the beginning o£ the ‘10th century A.D. and 
it is likely that these territories came under Pratihara sway as a result 
of a campaign undertaken by Bhoja^ which has been Jiiisrepresented in 
the Skanda-purana, However, it is apparent that the romantic tale of 
the Skanda-purdna agrees in its essential details with the more sordid 
episode narrated by Merutuhga. Probably Bhuyada’s invasion of 
Gujarat described in the Ratnamdld was really based on Bhoja's invasion 
of the country, in which case the Chaulukyas and the Chapotkatas men¬ 
tioned in the Ralnamdld may be taken to refer to the Chaulukyas of 
the Haddala grant and the Chapotkatas of the Una grant, both of whom 
were feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. It is possible that the 
Chaulukyas of the Una grant accompanied Mihira Bhoja on a campaign 
against Gujarat and later settled there. 

This identification, however, is beset with several difficulties. 
Bhuyaraja has been described by two Chroniclers as a Chaulukya. The 
third difficulty is regarding the date; according to Merutuhga, Vanaraja 
came to the throne in V.S. 802 and king Bhuyada reigned before that 
date, since he was a contemporary of Vanaraja’s father. According to 
Ratnamdldy Bhuyada fought Jayasekhara, Vanaraja's father in V.S. 752. 
But the earliest known date of Mihira Bhoja in V.S. 89'5 or A.D. 83(i, 
and his last knowni date is A.D. 882. Hence it could not have been 
possible for Mihira Bhoja to have lived during the period suggested by 
the Gujarat Chroniclers. Nevertheless it should be remembered that 
Merutuuga nowhere says that Bhuyaraja fought against the ancestors of 
Vanaraja. Hence it is possible that Krishnaji was mistaken in his iden¬ 
tity of the Chapotkata dynasty which had to bear the brunt of Mihira 
Bhoja's attack, assuming such an attack to have taken place. As regards 
the dynasty to which Bhuyaraja belonged there is always the possibility 
that the Chroniclers were mistaken about an event which took place so 
long before tlieir times. As we proceed we shall see that though the 
Gujarat Chroniclers usually give fairly accurate outlines of historical 
events, they frequently fail over the details. Thirdly the name of 
Mihira Bhoja might have been corrupted into Bhuyada or Bhuyaraja. 
Taking everything into consideration, therefore, it seems that the pro¬ 
posed identification is likely, and may, for the present serve as a working 
hypothesis, because we shall now see that the ancestors of Mularaja did 
not come from Kalyanakataka as was so long believed on the testimony 
of the Chroniclers. 

The discovery of the Varunasarmaka grant has thrown fresh light 
on the ancestry of Mularaja. These plates issued during the reign of 
Mularaja by his son record that Mularaja was a descendant of 
Vydlakdnchi'prabhu. As Jayasimha Suri states in his work that 
Katichikavyala was the father of Raji, MM. Mirashi has identified him 
with Vyalakafichi which is quite likely. Thus, of the three Chroniclers 
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Jayaiiiiiiha SQii alone seems Lo have based his nan a live on a tradition 
which is to some extent corroborated by an inscription; therefore wc 
may place greater reliance on Jayasimha Suri's statement. According 
to him, the progenitor of the race was a warrior called Chulukya, who, 
after having destroyed many enemies established his capital at Madhu- 
padma. I here tlien arose a race known by the name of Chaulukya, 
and in course of time King Siiiihavikraina was born in that family. 
Siihhavikrama freed the whole eartli from debt, and proclaimed his owm 
era. His son was Harivikrania from whom were descended eighty five 
kings. Then came a king named Rama whose son was Sahajarama, 
the destroyer of the Sakas. His son was Dadakka conqueror of the 
Gaja kings of Pipa^a. Dadakka’s kingdom was occupied by Kanchikav- 
yala, whose son was Raji, the father of Mularaja.^"® 

Evidently the first part of Jayasiiiiha Suri’s story has no more value 
than a legendary tradition. But, beginning with Rama, the kings men¬ 
tioned in his chronicle seem to be historical persons. Probably Raji's 
ancestors were petty princes of a place called Madhupadma. MM. 
Mirashi is of the opinion that this Madhupadma was situated on the 
river Madhuveni (modern Mahuwar) a tributary of the Betwa. But 
this identification is beset with too many difficulties, and tentatively we 
may assume that Madhupadma was Mathura. Wc may therefore con¬ 
clude that Raji came from outside Gujarat, not from Kanaiij, but prob¬ 
ably from Mathura. 
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Mularaja 1 (c, VS, 998^1053) 

There were once three brothers, Raji or Raja, BTja and Dandaka or 
Dadakka^ who came to Somanatha on a pilgrimage. On their return 
journey they were passing through Anahilapataka, the capital of the 
Chapotkata king, Samantasimha. One day king Samantasimha was 
“engaged in the amusement of matitge” and the three young pilgrims 
hastened to witness the show. Suddenly the king mishandled a horse 
and whipped it. This was too much for Raji who exclaimed: “Alas! 
Alas!’' This censure drew the attention of the king to Raji who was 
then able to impress him by his knowledge of horsemanship. Thus 
began a friendship which was strengthened when Samantasimha gave 
his sister LlladevI in marriage to Raji. Some time later LTladevI died 
while pregnant; her womb was opened and a son taken out. This child 
w*as named Mularaja as he was lx)rn under the auspices of the star Mfila. 

Mularaja became popular at an early age because he w^as *resplen* 
dent as the newly risen sun', and by his valour he extended the sway of 
his maternal uncle Samantasimha. But Samantasimha began to throw 
dangerous temptations in the way of his ambitious nephew: he would 
crown Mularaja wdicn drunk and depose him whem sober; the ‘Chapot¬ 
kata gift' became a proverbial jest. Finding himself daily disappointed 
in this manner, Miilaraja made ready his followers and while he was 
one day being placed on the throne by his inebriate uncle, he killed 
him and thus became the master in reality.- This event probably UK>k 
place in V.S. 998. 

This detailed story of Mularaja's accession is given by Merutuhga. 
But three other Chroniclers, namely, Arisiriiha, Udayaprabha, and 
K|*ishnaji also state that Mularaja was the son of the sister of the last 
Chipotkata king.'* We also learn from the drama Mcharajapardjaya 
that the Chapotkatas w^re notorious drunkards.^ Mularaja claims in 
one of his inscriptions that he conquered the “province watered by 
Sarasvatl through the strength of his arras".'* Thus it seems that the 
transference of powxr from the Chapotkatas to the Chaulukyas was not 
peaceful and Mularaja was most probably thd nephew^ of the last 
Chapotkata king. 

However, Mcrutuiiga’s story suffer from one great drawback. 
According to him SSmantasimha reigned only for seven years. If, 
therefore Raji married SSmantasimha's sister during the latter’s reign, 
the child of that marriage could at most be about six years old at the 
time of vS^mantasimha’s death. The absurdity of a child of six or seven 
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murdering his uncle and ascending the throne was pointed out long 
ago by Buhler, who entirely dismissed the story of the Gujarat Chroni¬ 
clers and suggested that Mularaja was a conqueror of Samantasiriiha's 
kingdom. 

There is no doubt however that Mularaja removed the Chapou 
kata king, for we find in the Vadnagar-praioyii the following statement: 
^‘Illustrious Mularaja.by excessively light taxes gained the affec¬ 

tion of his subjects. He made the Fortune of the Chapotkata princes, 
whom he took captive at his will, an object of enjoyment, for the multi¬ 
tude of his relations, of Brahmins, bards and servants*'.® This state¬ 
ment, according to Buhler, “agrees with that contained in Mularaja's 
land grant, where it is stated that he conquered the province watered 
by Sarasvatl through the strength of his arms,* and furnishes an addi¬ 
tional argument for assuming that the first Chaulukya gained Gujarat 
by conquest, not as Prabandhas narrate by the treacherous murder of 
the last Chapotkata, his near relative.”^ Some^vara, however, gives the 
following slightly different version in his Kirtikaumudi and the 
I^ 2 ih\xoi-prasasti: “Won over by the eminent qualities of this conqueror 
of his foes, the guardian goddess (iSrT) of thd Gurjara princes became of 
her own choice his bride, just as (the goddess Sri became the bride) of 
(Vishnu), the foe of B3na, (at the churning of the ocean)’*.® In his 
Suratholsava, Some^vara does not give any further information regard¬ 
ing Mularaja’s accession to power, but simply adds that the latter created 
Sola as his family priest.® This lead Buhler to conclude that “the 
appointment of a new Purohita proves that on Mularaja’s accession con¬ 
siderable changes in royal household was made. Such things would not 
have happened, if the Chaulukya prince had ascended the throne of 
Gujarat by the right of succession on the extinction of the Chavda line. 
But they were only too natural, if Mularaja I, as his land grants assert, 
conque^red the Gurjara-wmndfl/a by the strength of his arms.**^® 
Biihler’s contention would have been correct had the Chroniclers related 
a peaceful transference of power to Mularaja after the extinction of the 
Chapotkata dynasty. Taking the evidence accepted by Buhler we find 
that, on coming to the throne, Mularaja imposed very light taxes to 
gain the affection of his subjects. Hemachandra also indicates in a 
very clever pun that Mularaja fixed the taxes,so that we may accept 
as true the report that on his accession Mularaja reduced taxation and 
fixed it to please the people; also that he then distributed part of the 
wealth gained from the Chapotkatas amongst the learned, the Brahmins, 
bards, servants and his relatives and that he appointed a new family 
priest. All of these may have been the political actions of a very clever 
conqueror, but they appear suspiciously like the acts of an usurper who 
having captured the throne by some nefarious means is intent on stabi¬ 
lising his position, as did ^Ma-ud-Din, by befriending the common 
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people and the elite, A conqueror generally has an army ai his disposal 
which frees him from the necessity of using such soft measures in order 
to gain the affection of his subjects. Hemachandra has described the 
exploits of Mularaja in six long cantos and in his dedicatory verses to 
Mplaraja in his Siddha-Hemachandra praises the latter in the unmeasur* 
ed terms customary in a court poet. But, both he and the other court 
poet, Some^vara, are entirely silent about Mularaja's pedigree and his 
mode of accession to the throne. Had Mularaja come as a conqueror, 
it would have been reasonable to expect at least one of them to have 
mentioned the fact in his eulogy. Hence their silence may be taken to 
be significant; it fits well with Merutunga's statement that MularSja 
murdered his uncle, the last Chapotkata king. And there it seems, until 
further evidence is available, the question must rest at present. 

Career of Mularaja 

The kingdom of Mularaja at his accession probably consisted of 
only the Sarsisvai'd'ffianflala which is represented to-day by the Mehsana 
Prant, Radhanpur and Palanpur states minus Dehgam Taluka}^ 
Mularaja enlarged this small principality into a strong and well knit 
kingdom, which at his death stretched from Lata to Mt. Abu. The 
expansion was a result of a series of successful campaigns which he led 
against his neighbours. The Gujarat Chroniclers have left interesting 
accounts of several campaigns which we shall now describe. 

Invasion of Saurdshtra and Kachchha 

It appears from the chronicles that Mular5ja invaded and defeated 
the kings of Saurashtra and Kachchha. The king of Saurashtra was one 
Graharipu or Grahari, and his defeat at the hands of MQlaraja is 
described by Hemachandra alone, though the conquest of Kachchha is 
described by other Chroniclers as well. 

According to Hemachandra, Mahadeva appeared to Mularaja one 
night in a dream and asked him to destroy Gr5haripu. Next morning 
MQlaraja consulted Jambaka and Jehula, who, according to Abhayatilaka 
Gani, were his MahamarUrin and Mahapradhdna respectively. Mfdaraja 
told them of his dream, but added that as he himself had established 
Graharipu he felt some compunction about uprooting him, even though 
he be guilty of torturing pilgrims.^'* Jehula replied that Graharipu the 
ruler of Saurashtra was an Abhira,^^ that he tyrannised over pilgrims 
and killed them, ate goary flesh and drank wine. This tyrant huge in 
person had defeated many kings, particularly Sindhupati, who, accord¬ 
ing to Abhayatilaka Gani, was the king of Sindh (Sindhude^ddhipa);^^ 
the king of Sindh had been forced to pay a tribute of horses and 
elephants to Graharipu. Graharipu had moreover committed the sacri- 
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lege o£ hunting 'chamarV deers in Ujjayanta. For these vices, the 
minister advised the king to kill Graharipu. 

Then Jambaka began to give a description of Graharipu’s strength. 
He was a mighty king, and had a most important ally in Laksha who 
had freed Kachchha from the Turushkas;’*^ this Laksha was the son of 
Phulla and was an inseparable friend of Graharipu.'* With the help of 
such powerful ally Graharipu was very strong. Jambaka therefore 
exhorted Mularaja to destroy him, as none but the Chaulukya king, 
who was as strong as Arjuna, could accomplish this task.'® 

This decided Mularaja. He set out after the Vijayada^amT day in 
the month of Alvina with a large army and all due pomp and ceremony. 
In the course of a few days he reached the Jambumali forest.'® There 
a messenger from Graharipu came to parley and reminded Mularaja 
that he had no quarrel with the Abhira king, and requested him to go 
back. But Mularaja was inexorable. He replied that Graharipu was a 
despicable man who molested pilgrims, lived with other people’s ^vives, 
had destroyed Prabhasatirtha and had hunted in the Ujjayanta; obvious¬ 
ly all this was because he was born of a Mlechchha woman.-’® Thus 
Mularaja turned away the messenger. 

This attempt to restore peace having failed, Graharipu began to 
prepare for the fight. He was joined by the Medas, (who, according 
to Abhayatilaka Gani were Bhillas), the famous king Laksha, and his 
own sons. Various forms of spirits appeared revealing bad omens.'*^ 
Nevertheless within a ver>' short time Grahari “passed through the great 
forests on the bank of the river (which was) the daughter of the. wife of 
Surya, (thereby) causing a panegyric to be written, as it were, in Yavana 
alphabets, by the (profuse) ichor of tuskers satisfied by the barley plants 
spoiled by the cold (touch) of the great forest.”^^ 

Then Graharipu with his army reached the Jambumali river, which 
has been identified with the river Bhogavati or Bhogao, which passes 
the village Jarnbu to the east of Vadhvan.^® There he was joined by a 
king called Sindhuraja.*^ Then came Laksha ready for battle, 

Mularaja also arranged his army and was joined by kings called 
Revatimitra, ,^ailaprastha, Mahitrata and Revatimitra’s friend Ganga- 
maha the king of Gahgadvara and his brother Gangamaha.^^ Then 
came the Bhilla army, the Kauravas who were the sons of Kuru kings 
and the friends of the desert king. Then after the fight began, MQla- 
raja was joined amongst others by his Gujarati soldiers and the king of 
Saptaki^. The Paramara king of western Abu who lived at ^rlmila 
also joined him.®® When the fighting became serious Graharipu received 
the help of one akshauhint of Mlechchhas, who, Abhayatilaka Gani 
explains, came from Turushka.*’^ Then there arose a long drawn out 
combat between Mularaja and Graharipu at the end of which Mula¬ 
raja struck his opponent down with a terrible blow and had hinj 
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securely bound.^* Thereupon Laksha tame and asked Mularaja to 
release Graharipu, but Mularaja refused, for Graharipu was a beef 
eater.^*^ Then there was a terrible fight between Mularaja and Laksha 
till at last Mularaja pierced Laksha with a spear and killed him.'”* 
I'hen the people of Saurashtra came to Mularaja dressed as women, 
whereupon he released the prisoners and left the battlefield to visit the 
lioly city of Prabhasa. 

From this account left by Hemachandra it appears that Graharipu 
was a vassal of Mularaja whom the latter attacked upon some flimsy 
pretext. The dream from Mahadeva was a favourite device of the 
Sanskrit authors to excuse the dark deeds of their heroes; for example, 
wx find in the Vikramahkadevacharita, Mahadeva appears in a dream to 
Vikramaditya VI and orders him to fight against his elder brother and 
lawful king. Hence if there is any truth in Hemachandra’s story. 
Mularaja was clearly the aggressor who at an opportune moment 
attacked and destroyed his potential enemy. 

It appears that most of the allies mentioned by Hemachandra arc 
fictitious persons introduced by him as grammatical examples. But king 
Laksha of Kachchha is an exception. Klrtikaujuudi, Vasantavildsa and 
Suhritamhkirtana mention this fight in single verses and stale that 
Mularaja defeated Laksha the Kachchha-fc/iwpa/a. Merutuhga has left 
a more detailed account. According to him, Laksha (or Lakha) was the 
son of a meat-herd named Phulada who under romantic circumstances 
came to marry princess Kamalata, daughter of the Paramara king 
Kirtiraja. Laksha was the king of Kachchha who had repulsed the 
army of Mularaja eleven times; but Mularaja besieged him in some fort 
in the twelfth campaign and Laksha was killed by Mularaja in a duel. 
As Laksha lay dead, Mularaja touched the beard of his dead enemy 
with his feet, and Laksha's mother cursed him saying: “Your race shall 
be afflicted with leprosy.*'**^ 

It is difficult to assess the value of Merutuhga’s version of this story. 
How^ever. judging from the fact that so many Gujarat chronicles refer 
to this incident it may be concluded that Mularaja did defeat and kill 
a king of Kachchha named Laksha who was the .son of Phula. The 
Jadeja princes of Cutch claimed to have had a very ancient descent and 
among their ancestors counted one Lakha Phulani. The bardic chro¬ 
nicles vary widely regarding the date of this Lakha and put it at any 
time between A.D. 841 and 1144. Burgess recorded the existence of a 
Paliya grant said to be of Lakha, but unfortunately he did not see it, 
and the dates as reported to him varied between V.S. 901 to V.S. 1101. 
Though it is not possible to identify him wdth any certainty, the Laksha 
of the chronicles may be the Lakha Phulani of the JadeJa princes.**^ 

It is difficult to say whether as a result of Mularaja's victory .both 
Saurashtra and Kachchha were permanently annexed to the Chaiilukya 
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kingdom. We shall sec later some of Mfilaraja’s descendants lighting 
against the chieftains of Saurashtra and Kachchha, and we shall also sec 
Mularaja himself taking refuge in a fort in Cutch. Somanath also 
seems to have been included within the Chaulukya kingdom from the 
time of Miilaraja or his immediate successor.*^^ Hence it is possible that 
Mularaja succeeded in breaking down the powers of the two countries 
and annexed parts of them, though he could neither subjugate nor 
totally annex either country. 

Mtilaraja and the Chcihamanas of ^dkarnbhari 

According to Merutuhga, Mularaja was simultaneously attacked by 
Barapa from Lata and the king of Sapadalaksha, and the latter reached 
the frontiers of Gujarat. Mularaja took counsel with his ministers who 
advised him to take refuge in Kanlhadurga till the king of Sapadalaksha 
departed on the Navaratri day to perform the customary worship of his 
family deity. The respite thus gained was to enable Mularaja to fall 
on Barapa and destroy him, thus freeing himself from having to fight 
on two fronts. Mularaja accepted this advice and sought shelter in 
the fort of Kantha, which has been identified with Kanthkot in Cutch.^^ 
However, on the expected day the king of Sapadalaksha did not depart. 
Mularaja then had recourse to a bolder plan. He composed a state 
paper, circulated it, and by various other means collected a large number 
of soldiers. Then, on a fixed day, he placed his troops near the enemy 
camp in the early hours of the morning. Once inside, he managed to 
gain the royal pavillion where, brushing aside the doorkeeper, he came 
face to face with his enemy, the Sapadalaksha king, who, after a short 
conversation was so impressed by Mularaja’s valour that he forthwith 
promised lifelong amity. Thus freed from anxiety Mularaja marched 
upon Barapa and killed him.*^" 

This Sapadalaksha king has been identified with Chahamana 
Vigraharaja II of Sakambhari. According to the Prithvirajavijaya, 
VigraharSja forced Mularaja to take shelter in Kanthadurga. Later, it 
is said, Vigraharaja advanced as far as Bhrigukachchha, where he built 
a temple to the goddess A^apuri.^® 

As both the chronicles testify, Mularaja had probably been forced 
to take refuge in a fort in Cutch in the face of a Chahamana attack. 
But it is not possible to say how the hostility ended. Mularaja might 
have bought off the Chahamana king. It is also likely that Vigraharaja 
joined Mularaja in the latter’s expedition against Barapa, so that 
Vigraharaja had no difficulty in reaching Broach once the Lata chief 
was defeated.*^ 

Conquest of Lata 

Many Gujarat chronicles mention Mularaja’s victory over Barapa, 
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the king of Lata. According to Heinachandra, one day, while examin* 
ing tributes from the feudatory kings, Miilaraja's sou Chamundaraja 
found that Barapa had sent an elephant of particularly ill omen. This 
enraged the young prince who was with difficulty restrained by his 
father. Then on an auspicious day the prince started with an army, 
crossed the river j5vabhravatT, entered Lata and defeated Barapa.^’** 
Somesvara, however, gives Mularaja the credit for killing Barapa and 
taking from him his troop of elephants.^*'** Some.<vara's contemporary 
Arisiiiiha states that Barapa was the general of the king of Kanyakubja 
and that Miilaraja obtained from him many elephants.^^‘ It is known 
from the inscription of one of his descendants that Barapa’s mother was 
a Rashtrakuta princess from Kanyakubja," which is probably the origin 
of Arisimha’s garbled account, Merutuhga was much nearer the truth 
when he stated that Barapa was the general of the king of Tilihga, that 
is probably the Western Chalukya king Taila II. Merutuhga also 
differs from all other Chroniclers in stating that Mfilaraja w’as attacked 
simultaneously by Barapa and the king of Sapadalaksha.*- We have 
seen how Mularaja, according to this version, managed to overcome the 
enmity of the Sapadalaksha king and destroy Barapa. 

Fortunately more is known about Barapa than the meagre details 
left by the Gujarat Chroniclers. He belonged to a Chaulukya dynasty. 
The Surat grant of Trilochanapala states that his ancestor Barapa 
“having obtained the country of Lau verified to the delight of the 
people the maxims of the science of politics,“ thus winning over his 
subjects and destroying his enemies.*' Barapa's son was Goggiraja “the 
native land of victory .... the first home of the family, who relieved 
his own land like the greater Vishnu, the land that was siezed upon by 
powerful enemies.*'^^ This grant was issued by Trilochanapala who 
was fifth in descent from Barapa, so that the latter in all probability 
lived during the middle of the 10th century A.D. It is clear that 
Barapa received the territory of Lata from someone: one of his descen¬ 
dants named KIrtiraja is actually called a Mahdmai:Tt4^leivara^'^ As 
already mentioned Merutunga calls Barapa a general of the king of 
Tilihga, and it is extremely likely that Barapa was a Western Chalukya 
feudatory placed in charge of Lata after Taila had overthrown Rashpra- 
kuta Kokkala in A.D. 973. As Barapa’s son Goggiraja is definitely 
credited with relieving his country from powerful enemies, it would seem 
that Lata had been conquered during Barapa’s time as stated by Gujarat 
Chroniclers, and there is scarcely any valid reason for disbelieving them 
when: they unanimously state that Barapa was defeated and Lata 
annexted during the reign of Mularaja. We shall see later that there arc 
reasons for believing that Lam remained a part of the Chaulukya king¬ 
dom during the reign of Mularaja. 
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Mulardja and the Faramdras of Mdlava 

Probably the conquest of Lau brouglit Mularaja into conflict with 
the Paramara king Vakpati Munja. The Udayapur-praifl^ii records the 
victory of Munja over the people of Lata/^ which has led some scholars 
to suggest that Earapa was overthrown by Munja. But in view of the 
testimony of the Gujarat chronicles cited above it is more likely that 
Barapa had already been overthrown by Mularaja, who then came into 
conflict with the Paramara king over the possession of the province. 

According to Padmagupta, the court poet of Munja, a Gurjara king 
refrained from eating, drinking and enjoying the company of women, 
and performed various other penances of a like nature in the forest of 
Marwad to obtain an atom of dust from the feet of the Malava king. 
Padmagupta also describes in another couplet the pathetic condition of 
the wandering, foolish Gurjara queen.^® The Bijapur inscription of the 
Rashtrakuta king, Dhavala, states that he gave shelter to a Gurjara king 
defeated by Munja.^^ Both these Gurjara kings have been identified as 
Mularaja, and it has been suggested that for a time he was deprived of 
his kingdom by Mufija.^® 

It is difficult, however, to accept at their face value the exaggerated 
eulogies of their patrons by Sanskrit poets. For example Mularaja him¬ 
self is thus described in a verse by Uadayaprabha: ‘‘(He) whose fierce 
combative power reaching the end of the world made the king of 
Pandya continually wear the dress of a mendicant, the effect of whose 
combined prowess upon the king of Karnata made him (the Karnata 
king) go without clothes like a naked mendicant, the king of Malava left 
the battlefield out of fear, little need be said about the character of 
Kafichi’s king (while) the Turushka was struck down with fear”.'*^ Prob¬ 
ably the Malava king referred to here is Munja, but it is useless to try to 
arrive at any conclusion on the basis of this verse which contains much 
that cannot possibly be true. Similarly the prasasli of Dhahga contains 
the statement that the Chandella king kept as prisoners the queens of 
Kanchi, Andhra, Radha and Ahga.^® It is hardly necessary to point out 
that no great importance can be attached to such uncorroborated state¬ 
ments of writers. 

We have seen that Dhavala’s inscription mention that he gave shelter 
to a Gurjara king. This has generally been taken as corroborative 
evidence of Padmagupta’s statement. The inscription, however, states 
that Dhavala gave “shelter to the armies of a king (whose name is lost) 
and of the lord of the Gurjaras, when Muhjaraja had destroyed Aghiu 
in Medapata“. The exact words used, however, are Gurjnrese vinashfe, 
which would indicate that the Gurjara king had died so that his army 
fled and took shelter with Dhavala. It does not appear that Mularaja 
was the prince intended by the inscription since he was probably alive 
after Munja s death. Moreover, it hardly seems likely that the inscrip- 
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rion would have failed to mention Mularaja by name had he been the 
Gurjara prince whose army took shelter with Dhavala, as his name is 
mentioned later in the same inscription. Who was then the unnamed 
Gurjara prince whose army was sheltered by Dhavala? Now, it is known 
that Ujjain w^as in the possession of the Gurjara-Pratiharas at least until 
V.S. 1003, the date of the Pratapgarh inscription of Mahendrapala 
But that city must have passed into the hands of the Paramaras vsoine 
time before V.S. 1031 (A.D. 973-974), for in that year Muhja issued a 
grant from Ujjain.®* Most probably Ujjain came under the Paramaras 
during the reign of Munja; Padmagupta lamenting over his death refers 
to him as dev-Ojjayim-bhujanga"'.'*'^ It is therefore likely that the 

GOrjara prince killed by Munja was not Mfilar^ja but a Cifirjara* 
PratThara prince of Ujjain. 

Mularaja and Dharanivardha 

The inscription of Dhavala also states that he gave asylum to a king 
named DharanTvaraha, when the latter was driven out of his kingdom 
by Mularaja. The Kiradu inscription of Kum§rapala’s reign issued in 
V.S. 1218, mentions one Dharanldhara, the grandfather of Dhandhuka 
the Paramara king of Abu.®* There is a tradition that one DharanT¬ 
varaha was a Paramara king of Navkot.®® Probably DharanTvaraha is 
identical with DharanTdhara, the grandfather of Dhandhuka. As 
Dhavala's inscription was issued in A.D. 997, Mularaja must have driven 
DfaaranTvaraha from Abu before that date. It is possible that later 
DharanTvaraha was restored to his kingdom by Mularaja on conditions 
of vassalage, for we find that his grandson was a feudatory of MularSja’s 
grandson. 

Mularaja and the Kalachuris 

In the Bilhari Chedi inscription it is stated that the Kalachuri king 
Yuvarija ornamented the foreheads of the Lita women. Probably, this 
means that Yuvarija carried a raid into Lata. His son Lakshmanarija 
seems to have persued the policy of his father further. In the Bilhari 
inscription it is said that having bathed in the sea, Lakshmanarija 
worshipped Someivara.®* The Goharwa grant of LakshmT-Karna gives 
him credit for conquering, among others, the kings of Lata and 
Gfirjara.®^ As Lakshmanaraja was probably a contemporary of MQla- 
rija, it is possible that he had to defeat Mularaja while going to 
Somanitha. 

Extent of MUlarSja's kingdom 

This is practically all that is known about the career of MOlarIja. 
After his accession he seems to have been left in peace for a long time 
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by his neighbours; how or when he began his aggressive career cannot be 
determined. But before his death he managed to bring under his con¬ 
trol a large part of modern Gujarat. 

From epigraphic evidence we learn that the kingdom of Mularaja 
had its capital at Anahilapataka and comprised the Virarngram, Chan- 
sana, Patan and the Mehsana Taluks, that is practically the whole of the 
Kadi district and the Virarngram Taluk. The Balera plates show that 
Sanchor was included within his kingdom. In the south he probably 
conquered the whole of Lata upto Narmada. Hence from north to 
south his territory may be said to have extended at one time from 
Sanchor to Narmada. It is not possible to trace from his records the 
eastern and western limits of his kingdom, but as neither his inscriptions 
nor those of his successors for many years mention a place east of the 
Savramati river, it may be tentatively accepted as the eastern frontier of 
Mularaja’s kingdom. In the west as w^e have seen he most probably 
annexed parts of Saurashtra and Kachchha. 

Adminisiration and Character 

Mularaja probably lowered the land revenue and by fixing it at the 
reduced rate improved the condition of the peasants. He also adopted 
other methods to alleviate the misery of the people. He appointed three 
brothers named Madhava, Lula and Bhabha to supervise his charities 
and commissioned them to look after the digging of square and round 
wells and tanks as well as the erection of houses of refuge, colleges, 
temples, alms-houses, markets, towns, villages, drinking fountains and 
halls.** 

MQlaraja appointed as his chaplain Sola, the ancestor of the poet 
Some^vara the author of KirtikaumudJ, and thereafter the descendants of 
Sola continued to serve the Chaulukyas in that capacity.*He appointed 
one VTra, probably a Chapotkata officer, as one of his ministers. The 
Dandandyakai Vimala, better knowm as the builder of one of the Abu 
temples, was the son of this VJra, and the family claims to have supplied 
a long line of high officials to the Chaulukyas.^^*^ 

Mularaja married Madhayl, the daughter of a Chahamana prince 
named Bhoja.®^ The name of Bhoja does not appear in any Chahamana 
record, so that it is not possible to identify him. It has been suggested 
that he might have been the. Bhoja mentioned in the Apabhrarh^a work 
KathdkoU of SrTchandra.®- Madhavl was the mother of Chamundaraja 
the successor of Mularaja. 

According to Ratnamdld, Mularaja was of a treacherous disposition, 
and being unskilled in war he would destroy his enemies by inspiring 
false confidence. He was stern with a strong will but passionate and 
fniserly. In person he was handsome but dark.®* 
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Death of Mulardja and Accession of Chdrnundardja 

Mularaja had appointed his son Chamundaraja as the Yuvardja, and 
had granted him the important right of issuing land grants without his 
(Mularaja's) sanction as early as V.S. 1033. According to Hemachandra, 
after Chamunda's return from the victorious campaign against Barapa, 
Mularaja invested him with full royal powers, and had his abhisheka 
performed. Then Mularaja retired to SrTsthala or Siddhapura where he 
gave up life by immolating himself on a funeral pyre on the banks of 
Sarasvati.^^ Merutuhga gives a different version of the abdication of 
Mularaja.*^^ It may therefore be concluded that shortly before his death 
Mularaja abdicated in favour of his son, most probably in V.S. 1053 
(A.D. 997-8). 1 I 

With the inadequate accounts that we possess it is not possible to 
give an estimate of Mfdaraja’s character. He was a successful man prob¬ 
ably with the qualities and defects of an adventurer; but he possessed 
some other qualities too, which enabled him to establish a dynasty and 
to herald an era of prosperity and glory in Gujarat. It is not known 
what administrative measures he undertook to stabilise, his kingdom, but 
whatever those were, his descendants succeeded peacefully to his throne 
and were strong enough to tide over the storm of the Muslim invasion 
which came within thirty years of Miilaraja’s death. 



CHAPTER IV 


Chdmundardja (c.V.S, 105.3-/066), Vallabhardja (c.V.S. 1066), 
and Durlahhardja (c.F.S. 1066-/080) 

Chanumdaraja, the son of Mularaja, probably ascended the throne 
some time in A.D. 996-97.^ As early as V.S. 1033, Chamunda as a 
Yuvaraja was issuing land grants^ which show that he was at that time 
old enough to be entrusted with such considerable power. Hence at 
the time of his accession, he must have been quite advanced in age. 

No inscription issued during the reign of Chamunda or his two 
successors has yet been discovered, and the chronicles record little about 
them. We have already seen that Hemachandra gave the credit to 
Chamunda for defeating Barapa during the reign of Mularaja; but as 
all other chronicles ascribe this victory to Miilaraja himself, it seems that 
Chamunda fought under his father, though he may have led the army 
during the actual combat. 

Chamunda and Sindhurdja 

Two conventional verses in the Vastupdla-Tejahpdla-pra.^aMi dos- 
cribe Chamunda as having decorated the earth with the heads of the 
enemy princes, and his sword is compared to the well of the goddess 
Harisiddhi, wherein the ruthless enemies, prepared for death, earned 
fame by pouring their blood.** Jayasimha Suri mentions more specihcally 
that Chamunda killed in battle, one Sindhuraja w^ho was as ungovern¬ 
able as the sea.^ This Sindhuraja can be no other than the Paramara 
Sindhuraja of Malava who was Chaniunda’s contemporary. Sindhu- 
raja’s court poet Padmagupta mentions his victory over the princes of 
the Hunas, and Keralas, and the inhabitants of Vagada, Lata and 
Murala.' Vagada was the country comprising Bansw^ara and the Dungar- 
pur states, which lies to the north-east of Gujarat, and Lata was southern 
Gujarat. Padmagupta does not mention the names of the kings with 
whom Sindhuraja had to fight for Lata, but it could be either Chamunda 
or Goggiraja. The history of Lata during this period is confused. Most 
probably Sindhuraja attacked while Lapa was under Chamunda, who 
soon after took his revenge. For, apart from the Gujarat chronicles 
mentioned above, the V'dAu^^nr-prasasti composed about two centuries 
before Jayasirhha Suri’s wwk, records that on seeing from afar the armies 
of Chamundaraja, Sindhuraja together with his elephant forces beat such 
a cowardly retreat that he thereby lost all his well established fame/* 
There is no doubt therefore, that Sindhuraja was thoroughly beaten by 
Chamunda, though the statement of Jayasimha Suri, that Sindhuraja was 
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killed need not be taken as literally true. The effect of Chanmnda’s 
victory probably led to a diminution of the Paramara influence in Abu 
and Mewad where Chaulukya influence predominated. 

Lata 

It has been held that the Western Chalukyas during* this time con¬ 
quered Lata. It is possible that Chamunda was obliged to withdraw his 
troops from Lata after Sindhuraja’s raid in order to light with him clsc- 
wlierc. The Western Chalukyas may have taken advantage of this situa¬ 
tion and conquered Lata during this period, and set up Goggiraja the 
son of Barapa on his father’s throne. 

The conquest of Lata by the Western C^halukyas is assumed on the 
basis of an inscription found at Lakkundi which refers to one Attimabbe 
who took permission from Satyasraya to issue a grant soon after the 
king’s return from a successful campaign in the Gurjara country.^ lliis 
statement is supported by the Kanarese work Gaddyuddha or Sahasd- 
Bliima-vijaya of the poet Ranna who flourished during the reigns of 
Taila II and Satyasraya.® Ranna states that it was on account of his 
elephants that Satyasraya was able to defeat the Gurjaras.'’ The date of 
Lakundi inscription (Saka 929; A.D. 1007), and the fact that it mentions 
Satyasraya as having recently returned from the conquest of Gurjara 
land has been assumed to indicate that the king defeated by Satyasraya 
was Chamunda. This identification is based on the assumption that 
Chamunda at that time was known as the Gurjara king, or that Lata 
w^as at that time known as Gurjara land. But there is nothing to 
connect either Chamunda or Lata with Gurjara at this period. Satyairaya 
may have defeated some unknown descendant of the Gurjaras of Nandl- 
purl, who may have been an ally of Chamunda, for, as we shall see there 
are other indications of the collapse of Chaulukya power in Lata during 
this period. 

We learn from the Surat plate of Trilochanapala that Goggiraja 
“relieved his own land like the greater Vishnu, the land that was seized 
upon by powerful enemies like demons.”^” Goggiraja’s son Kirtipaia, 
refers to himself in his own inscription as a Mahamandale^vara,^^ and 
though he does not name his suzerain, it may be presumed that both 
Kirtipala and his father were feudatories of the Western Chalukyas and 
that Goggiraja regained Lata wkh the help of the Western Chalukyas.^- 
“Powerful enemies like demons” who had siczed the land would be the 
Chaulukyas who had defeated Barapa and occupied Lata. 

Last days of Chamunda 

According to Hcmachandra, Chamunda had three sons, namely, 
Vallabharaja, Durlabharaja and Nagaraja. After their education had 
been completed, Chfeiunda asked Vallabha to uproot a ‘thorn,’ that is 
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an enemy. In obedience to his father s command Vallabha set out with 
an army.^‘* 

This is the information left by Hemachandra, but in commenting 
on this verse Abhayatilaka Gani has added a great deal of information 
which is of sufficient importance to be discussed in detail, particularly 
as it has led to some misunderstanding of a serious nature. After describ¬ 
ing how the three princes received instructions in the management of 
horses and elephants Hemachandra states: “When Vallabha in obedience 
to his father’s command proceeded to remove the thorn with a large 
cavalry, the earth was rent asunder like the mouth of a tortoise (under 
great burden).’’^Commenting on this verse Abhayatilaka Gani states: 
*'Chdmundarajah kil-dti-kdmdt vikati'bhuiah san bhaginyd Vdehinidevyd 
rdjydt sphetayilvd iat putro Vallabho rdjye pratishihitah.'' It seems 
therefore that Chamundaraja, having become licentious, was deprived of 
his kingdom by his sister VachinidevI, who placed Vallabha on the 
throne. It is far from clear, however, how VachinidevI, otherwise un¬ 
known, could become so powerful as to replace her brother by his son. 
This sentence of Abhayatilaka Gani w^as taken by Forbes to mean tliai 
Chamunda had some improper relations with his sister. But neither the 
text nor the commentary lend themselves to such a meaning, and it is 
evident that this slur upon Chamunda’s character is baseless. 

Continuing this narrative while commenting on the same verse 
Abhayatilaka Gani relates that after being deprived of his kingdom, 
Chamundaraja, suffering from injured pride, left for Banaras. On his 
way, while passing through Malava, Chamunda was robbed of his royal 
umbrella presumably by the Malava king. The outraged Chamunda then 
returned to his capital and told his son: “If you are my real son you 
must go and get back the umbrella et cetera from Malava king.” This, 
according to Abhayatilaka Gani, was the cause which led Chamunda to 
order his son to uproot the enemy. According to Mcrutuhga, however, it 
was Durlabha, who passed through Malava after his abdication in favour 
of his nephew Bhima, who was robbed of his umbrella by the Malava 
king. Durlabha thereupon returned and asked his successor Bhima to 
attack Malava, which according to Merutuhga was the primary reason 
for the rooted enmity between Gujarat and Malava. Merutuhga has here 
contradicted himself for he has admitted that Vallabha died while he was 
besieging Dhara; hence there was reason for enmity between the two 
countries even before Durlabha came to the throne, and it would have 
been extremely unusual, not to say imprudent, for Durlabha to have 
attempted to pass through a country, the capital of which his brother 
had attempted to capture about a decade earlier. This argument of 
course applies with even greater force to Chamunda, who had actually 
fought against Paramara Sindhuraja. Moreover, neither Abhayatilaka 
Gani nor Merutunga explains the use of a royal umbrella by an abdicated 
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monarch on his way to Banaras. However, although both versions 
present practically the same difl&culties, there are reasons for accepting 
Abhayatiiaka Gani*s version in preference to Merutuhga’s. 

Accessio?i of Vallabha 

The rejection of Abhayatiiaka Gani’s version would present us with tlic 
problem of determining the date of Vallabha's accession. Hemachandra 
nowhere refers to Vallabha as a king, far less does he mention his corona¬ 
tion in the Dvyasraya, though a benedictory verse in the Siddha-Herna' 
chandra is devoted to Vallabha,which shows that Hemachandra regarded 
Vallabha as a king, for those verses were composed in honour of only the 
Chaulukya kings. The VadivdgdV’pranas11 composed during the time of 
Hemachandra includes Vallabha in the list of tlie Chaulukya kings. 
Some (-Ihaulukya inscriptions do not include the name of Vallabha in 
the Chaulukya genealogy, but most inscriptions do. 

The reason may be as suggested by Biihler, that the shortness of tiie 
reign induced the writers of inscriptions to sometimes ouiil his name; 
it may also be due to the possible fact that his father Chamunda was 
living when he died, as suggested by Dr. Ray. In view of the insertion 
of the incidents mentioned above by Abhayatiiaka Gani, the suggestion 
of Dr. Ray seems to be the correct solution to tlie problem.^ 

Merutuhga in his Prabandhachintdmani states that Vallabha ascended 
the throne after the death of Chamunda and reigned for six months.^" 
But in his other work, namely, Vicharasrenl, he has assigned Vallabha a reign 
of fourteen years, and has placed Chamunda in the list of Chapotkata 
kings.^® Probably Merutuiiga gave the correct version in the Prabandha¬ 
chintdmani, but it is evident from his conflicting testimonies that his 
source of information for this particular period was corrupt. This 
confusion of the narrator can be explained if we assume that Vallabha 
actually ruled during the life time of his father Chamunda, which Meru¬ 
tuhga was loath to believe probably because assumption of royalty by a 
son during his father s life time was beyond the range of his knowledge. 
But in those days abdication in favour of a son, though rare, was not 
unknown. A famous example is that of the Sahi king Jayapala who, 
according to Muslim historians, abdicated in favour of his son Ananda- 
pala.^'* Another example is afforded by a statement found in two 
Kalachuri inscriptions from which it appears that the Kalachuri king 
Ya^ah-Karna was crowned while his father Lakshml-Karna was still alive, 
and the latter performed the coronation ceremony of his son.^® Hence 
it may be concluded that Vallabha was crowned king after the abdication 
of his father Chamunda. 

Reign of Vallabha 

The short reign of Vallabha, which probably did not exceed six 
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months seems to have been mostly spent in the campaign he undertook 
against his enemies. We have already seen the version of the Chroniclers 
regarding the cause which led Vallabha to embark on a policy of 
aggression; we shall now try to identify the enemy whom Vallabha 
attacked. 

Abhayatilaka Gani was probably the earliest writer to state that 
Vallabha attacked Malava. But in the verse from which he deduces 
this conclusion Hemachandra merely states: “The kings met him 

(Vallabha) with presents and said ‘The rivers Para and Sindhu join here, 
(in this country), here is the way to Kuntala* Now, Bhoja in his 
Samwati-Kanthabharana definitely states that the country where these 
two rivers met belonged to the Naga kings.^^ Moreover, if Vallabha 
really wanted to go to Malava he should have gone due west from his 
capital through Panchmahal; going to the confluence of those two rivers 
would have meant a long detour for him.^^ 

The Vndivdg’dr-pramsli composed during the time of Hemachandra, 
declared that Vallabha “astonished the circle of the eartli by his bold 
deeds. Densely dark smoke rising from the empire of the Malava kings, 
who quaked on hearing of his marches indicated the spread of the fire 
of his anger.’'-^ In a sense this indicates that Vallabha started for 
Malava but did not reach that country. But Merutuiiga definitely states 
that Vallabha actually besieged Dhara.-^ This theme was further 
embellished by Jayasiiiiha Suri who wTote: “The king of Avanti, 

Munja, scorched by the heat of his (Vallabha’s) prowess could not regain 
his composure (even though) he took recourse to a cool shower bath.’"^'*' 

Thus we see that in the earliest reference, namely that of Hema¬ 
chandra, Malava is not mentioned in connection with Vallabha. 
Vadnagar-pr«ifl.s7/ does not mention that Vallabha attacked Malava. 
Abhayatilaka Gani mentions that Vallabha entered Malava, while Meru- 
tuhga actually makes Vallabha besiege Dhara. Jayasiiiiha Suri proceeds 
a step further towards falsifying history by bringing to life the long 
dead Murlja, so that some one with a famous name might be made to 
tremble. But Hemachandra lived at the time when Siddharaja gained 
his famous victory over the Paranwas of Malava; hence he may be 
expected to know better than the later Chroniclers the history of the 
early relation between the two countries. Until therefore, further proof 
is forthcoming, the testimony of all the later Chroniclers has to be reject¬ 
ed in favour of Hemachandra's. It is however possible that by the. 
term kanlaka Hemachandra meant the Paramaras of Malava, who were 
the hereditary enemies of his patron's family. In that case Chamunda 
probably sent the young Vallabha towards the northern frontier of 
Malava to secure allies for an attack on Malava which was to come later. 
But Vallabha was not destined to lead that attack. For, it is evident 
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from Dvyasraya that Vallabha died before he could achieve auy tangible 
result. 

Abhayatilaka Gani has supplied some details about the death of 
Vallabha. From the description of the disease left by Hcmachandra, 
the commentator rightly concludes that Vallabha was attacked by small¬ 
pox, and this is corroborated by Menituhga. At first the disease was 
not properly diagnosed, but with the appearance of orruptions all hope 
of life was given up. Vallabha then called to his death bed all his 
advisers {mantrins) and chided them for not being able to come to a deci¬ 
sion even when he was alive. He then called for the commander of the 
army and ordered that officer to keep his death a secret. Vallabha then 
offered the officer some gifts and added: “If you remember any benefit 
derived from my father, return immediately to Anahilapataka with the 
army.” The unhappy officer had to cany out his orders, but could not 
prevent the new^s of the king’s death from spreading. But the army 
returned safely to the capital, though mourning the loss of the gallant 
prince, who, placing the safety of the army before his own, had chosen 
to die alone.^^ 

The death of his eldest son under such tragic circumstances 
naturally affected Chamunda, w^ho placed his second son Durlal>ha oh 
the throne and retired to ^uklatTrtha on the banks of the Narmada 
where he died some time later.^® 

Accession of Durlahhn and the conquest of LhUi. 

Durlabha ascended the throne some time, in V.S. lOGG. The most 
important event of his reign was the reconquest of Lata. The Vadnagar- 
prakisti states that, “when filled with anger he. somewhat contracted his 
arched eyebrows, that forthwith indicated its result, the destruction of 
the Lata country.”-*^ Jayasiiiiha Suri also writes: “Then Durlabha* 
raja having obtained his kingdom, a cloud of the forest having destroyed 
the lord of the Latade^a, enjoyed his land with his fortunes.’”*® It is 
knowm from the Surat grant of Trilochanapala that Kirtipala, the son 
of Goggiraja lost his kingdom.**^ An inscription of Kirtipala of Saka 
940 (A.D. 1018) has been found.®^ Hence Kirtipala’s reign lasted at 
least upto A.D. 1018. Durlabha’s reign probably came to an end in 
A.D. 1024, so that the conquest of Lata probably took place between 
A.D. 1018 to 1024. 

We have already suggested that Kirtipala w^as a Mahdmantialehfara 
of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani.®® The Western Chalukya king 
Jayasimha Jagadekamalla was busy fighting the Chojas from .^aka 941 
(A.D. 1019) to Saka 946. Even in Saka 946 Jagadekamalla is known to 
have encamped with his victorious army at Kolhapur in the course of a 
tnarch to the northern countries to vanquish the ruler of the Konkan,**^ 
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It is likely that taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Western 
Chalukya king, Durlabha annexed Lata, 

Extent of Durlabha*s kingdom 

An inscription of Durlabha’s successor Bhima I, of A.D. 1029, 
records the grant of some land in Cutch.^"’ As Bhima is nowhere 
credited with having conquered that country, it may be concluded that 
Cutch continued without any break to be a part of the Chaulukya 
kingdom from the time of Mularaja. Durlabha’s successor Bhima also 
tried to defend Somanatha and it seems that the famous city had also 
remained all along a part of the Chaulukya kingdom. Thus Durlabha’s 
kingdom practically covered the same area as that of Mularaja, though 
there is no record of the northern limits of his territory. 

Matrimonial Alliances 

According to Hemachandra, Durlabha was invited by Mahendra to 
attend the svayamvara sabhd of his sister. Abhayatilaka Gani explains 
that Mahendra was the king of Naddula in Marudesa.*^**’ He is probably 
identical with the only Mahendra king of Naddula that we know of 
who was a Chahamana king of that branch,^ ^ whom Kielhorn identified 
with the prince of the same name who took shelter with Rashtrakuta 
Dhavala when chased by Chahamana Durlabharaja.'^® 

Hemachandra devotes practically half a canto to the description of 
the svayamvara sabhd which was held at Naddula. Durlabha went there 
and was accorded a fitting reception by Mahendra and almost all the 
girls of the city hastened to catch a glimpse of the good looking 
Chaulukya king.’’^ At last Durlabha reached the svayamvara manclapa 
where he was given a seat befitting his exalted rank. Then Durlabha^ 
devi, the sister of Mahendra, entered the pavillion, leaning on a female 
attendant. The attendant pointed out to the princess the kings of Ahga, 
Ka^i, AvantI, ChedI, Kuru, Hiina, Mathura, Vindhya, Andhra, and 
Gurjara. But Durlabha selected Durlabha and garlanded him. After 
the marriage ceremony was over, Mahendra gave his younger sister in 
marriage to Durlabha’s younger brother Nagaraja, and according to 
Abhayatilaka Gani, LakshmT was the name of this princess. But the 
rejected suitors had become very angry with the successful Durlabha, 
and attacked him when he was returning to Gujarat Durlabha, how¬ 
ever, defeated Fhem with comparative case and returned home with his 
bride.^° 

It is difficult to accept the whole of this narrative as historical truth. 
During the time when the marriage of Durlabha is supposed to have 
taken place, north India was reeling under the remorseless raids of Sultan 
Mahmud. Hence it would have been remarkable for so many monarchs 
of north India to have left their domains for the purpose of attending 
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the svayamvara sabha of an insignificant Naddula chief's sister. But 
what sets the stamp of real imagination on the whole episode is the 
defeat by Durlabha of all the assembled kings. It is not surprising that 
this brilliant feat of Durlabha is not recorded in any Chaulukya record, 
nor is it noticed by any other chronicler; there is hardly any doubt that 
it was introduced by Hemachandra so that his rnahdkdvya might not 
suffer from an want of the elements that characterised the classical 
svayamvara of IndumatT as described by Kalidasa.“ 

But the marriage of Nagaraja with Lakshml, which Hemachandra 
describes unostentatiously in a single verse may be a fact. Moreover, 
Abhayatilaka Gani supplies the name of Nagaraja’s wife, which he would 
hardly have done unless he was sure of it. Hemachandra is also unlikely 
to have taken any liberty regarding the parentage of BhTma. But the 
marriage of childless Durlabha with Durlabha belongs to another class 
altogether. Thus it seems, that round a core of truth Hemachandra 
spun out a heroic story which fulfdled the double purpose of providing 
his rnahdkdvya with a svayamvara, and Durlabharaja with some glamour* 
which in truth that king did not possess. 

Esfahlishment of the Kharaiaragachchha 

At the end of his commentary of Mahesvarakavi's Sabdabh^ia- 
prakdsa, Jtianavimala gives the. spiritual lineage of the Kharatara sect to 
which he belonged, and traces its beginning to the year V.S. 1080 (A.D. 
1024), when the great Jaina monk Vardhamana Suri and his disciple 
Jine^vara visited the court of Durlabha in Anahilapataka. There, under 
royal patronage was held a great debate in which Jine4vara defeated 
the Chaityavasins. Chaityavasins then had to carry out the condi¬ 
tions of defeat and left the capital accordingly, and Durlabha pleased 
wdth the acumen of Jinesvara conferred on him the title of Kharatara 
(very keen). When Jinesvara succeeded his preceptor, Kharatara be¬ 
came the name of the sect or gachchha^ which he led.‘- Abhayatilaka 
Gani, who belonged to this sect, has, with pardonable pride, taken the 
liberty of introducing a slightly different version of this incident while 
commenting on a verse of Dxrydsraya; he has further added that Durlabha 
received from Jinesvara Siiri lessons in Jainism.It is possible that 
Durlabha learnt from the brilliant young monk the tennets of a faith 
w^hich wMs rapidly gaining gioiuid in his realm, but he remained to the 
last a staunch Hindu. 

According to Merutuhga, Durlabha built in Anahilapataka a seven 
storeyed palace, wdth a disbursement office and an elephant stable and 
a clock towxr. Moreover he had built the temple of Madana^ahkara for 
the welfare of the soul of his brother Vallabharaja, and he also had tlic 
tank of Durlabha excavated.^* 

We have seen that according to the Kharataragachchha tradition 
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DuFlabha was on the throne in V.S. 1080. But Durlabha must have died 
or abdicated in that year, for in the next year Gujarat was invaded by 
Sultan Mahmud, and as we shall see, this took place in the reign of his 
successor Bhima.^^ 



CHAPTER V 


Bhmia (c.V.S, 1088^1122) & Kama {cJ\S. 1122^1150) 

According to Hemachandra, the childless Durlibha was very fond 
o£ his nephew Bhlma, son of Nagaraja. When Bhinia came of age 
Durlabha had him crowned king inspite of his protests. Nagaraja, also 
retired from all public activities at the same time and the two brothers 
died soon after.' These incidents probably happened at the beginning 
of A.D. 1024.2 

Invasion of Sultan Mahmud 

Within a year of his accession Bhlma was faced with the invasion 
of Sultan Mahmud. Save for a punitive expedition against the Jats, this 
was Sultan Mahmud’s last Indian expedition and he planned it with as 
much care as the dexterity with which he executed it. This one raid 
earned for him more honour and greater distinction than he had received 
for any other invasion, and Muslim historians—both ancient and 
modern—have singled out this campaign for treatment with particular 
satisfaction and have given great detail. But, as is well known, Hindu 
sources do not give any information regarding the raids of SultSin 
Mahmud, so that what follows is based solely on the testimony of 
Muslim authors.^ 

Gardizi was the first historian to describe Sultan Mahmud’s Gujarat 
campaign.^ He states that Mahmud decided to attack Somnath after he 
had reached Hindusthan.® By this he probably means that Mahmud 
made his final preparations after reaching Multan. This is corrobo* 
rated by later historians such as Ibnu’l Athir and others who state that 
Mahmud started from Ghazni with his army on 18th October, 1025 
(22nd Sha’ban 41G A.H.) and upon reaching Multan on about 9th 
November (ISth Ramdan), halted there to fix up his route of march, 
and to prepare for the final part of the journey to Gujarat. Mahmud 
carried provisions with him—^water and corn—on 30,000 camels, for the 
way from Multan to Gujarat lay through a barren desert without inhabit* 
ants or ftxid.*’ He also gave orders for the troops to provide themselves 
with several days water and provisions as also with provender for their 
horses besides which 20,000 camels were laden with supplies.^ After a 
stay of just over a fortnight, Mahmud completed his preparations and 
left Multan for Gujarat on 26th November (2nd Shawwal).* 

The first place of importance that lay in the path of Mahmud was 
the strong fort of Lodorva about ten miles north-west of Jaisalmere. 
From there he continued his march along the ridge that traverses the 
Jaisalmere state and Mallani and then, probably passing close to the 
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Chiklodar Mata hill, he reached Auahilapataka by the end ol December, 
(beginning of Dhu’hQa’da) after a march of one month across the 
desert, only to find that its king had already left the capital.® 

The king of Anahilapataka or Nahrwala as it is called by the 
Muslim historians, has been given various names by the Muslim authors. 
Farrukhi, whose qasida describes the route taken by Sultan Mahmud 
whom he is said t® have accompanied on this expedition, states that 
Bhuna was at that time the king of Nahrwala. He is supported in 
this by Ibnii’l AthTr who also says that, the king of Nahrwala at this 
time was Bhuna. Ferishta however, states that Pararn Dev was then 
the king of Nahrwala,^® 

Garidizi, Nizam ud-DIn, and BadaunT do not state the name of the 
king of Nahrwala. 'Fhese three authors stale, that a king ‘Param Dev’ 
tried to block the way of Sultan Mahmud on his return journey. 
Ferishta also states that Param Dev—^king of Nahrwala—tried to oppose 
Mahmud on his return journey and that he collected an army in the 
desert for that purpose. Further while writing of Bhuna II Ferishta 
states that Bhuna II was a lineal descendant of ‘Param Dev’ who 
opposed Sultan Mahmud.It is apparent therefore that Ferishta and 
the other authors were referring to Bhuna I whom they called Param 
Dev. That Ferishta should get the name of BhTma II correct but not 
that of BhTma 1 may be explained by the fact, that he took the history 
of Mahmud from non-Indian sources which were prone to make mistakes 
when writing Indian names, whereas he got the name of BhTma II from 
Indian sources, and being an Indian himself made no mistake in trans¬ 
cribing it properly; it was probably from Indian sources that he learnt 
of the relationship between Bhuna I and Bhima II. 

Some scholars are of the opinion that the Param Dev who opposed 
Mahmud was a king of Abu.^-* But at this period the king of Abu was 
Paramara Dhandhuka, who was removed from his throne by Bhima. It 
is most unlikely that such an insignificant prince as Dhandhuka would 
have dared to oppose Mahmud. Hence it is difficult to believe that he 
was the Param Dev of the Muslim historians. The most likely explan¬ 
ation, therefore, is that ‘Param’ is a mistake for BhTma, which might 
have crept in through the error of the copyists or might have been due 
to the inability of the early Muslim historians, who were foreigners, to 
pronounce or transcribe Indian names properly.^^ This view is sup¬ 
ported by the statement of Ferishta which has been noted above. More¬ 
over, Vimala who was a Dandapaii of BhTma completed his temple on 
Abu in A.D., 1032. As this temple must have taken at least five years 
to build it is most probable that Abu was under the control of the 
Chaulukyas at the time of Mahmud’s invasion. 

All the Muslim historians are agreed that Mahmud entered 
Anahilapataka unopposed. This has led some modern scholars to 
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accuse Bhlina of cowardice, but the facts as they are known may be 
construed in quite a different way. Aiiahilapataka was situated in an 
entirely hat sandy country without any strong natural defence. Jhe 
river Sarasvati gave no protection as it was easily fordable, and beyond 
the river the country was eminently suitable for the cavalry charges for 
w^hich Malimud’s army was famous. To these disadvantages was prob* 
ably added the element of surprise, for the route chosen by Mahmud 
was not the usual one from Multan to Gujarat, it is therefore likely 
that BhTma did not learn of Mahmud’s approach till very late. When 
he found it hopeless to defend his capital he tried at least to save his 
army by removing it elsewhere. Probably BhTma removed his family 
to Kanthakot from which Il)iuri Athir concluded that BhTma himself 
fled there. 

In those days Aiiahilapataka was not the large city it became later, 
and it was more or less evacuated, for we do not hear the descriptions 
of massacre and loot which a Muslim historian is generally only too 
glad to describe. Mahmud stayed there for a few days, replenished his 
stores of water and provisions and left for Somnath.^’ 

The short stay of Mahmud at Anahilapataka may also have been 
influenced by the news of the defence which was being prepared at 
Modhera, eighteen miles to the south of Aiiahilapataka. There the 
Indians made a determined attempt to check the Muslim advance, but 
failed after offering a stiff resistance. As the number of Indian defen¬ 
ders is put at only 20,000,*'^ this does not seem to have been the main 
army. Probably this gallant action was commemorated later by the 
building of the famous temple at Modhera which bears an insaiption 
dated V.S. 108.^ (A.D. 1026-27),^*^ which has been taken to be the year 
of the erection of the temple.’^ 

After Modhera, the next plate of importance on Mahmud’s march 
was Delavada near Una. This town surrendered without struggle but 
Mahmud massacred all the inhabitants.’* From there Mahmud started 
on the final stage of his journey and reached Somnath on 6th January, 
1026 (14th piiu’l-Qa’da, 416 A.H.).’® According to all the. Muslim his¬ 
torians the city of Somnath had its defences, which probably consisted 
of a fort guarding the temple.-® Mahmud now laid siege to this fort, 
whose commander, according to Gardizi, left the fort with his family 
and escaped to an island near by.^^ Even if this story is true, the deser¬ 
tion by their commander did not demoralise the stout hearted defenders 
of Somanatha. 

The day after his arrival Mahmud began his assault on the fort of 
Somnath. A deadly shower of arrows forced the defenders to leave the 
battlements, and the Muslims scaled the ramparts of the fort by the 
afternoon of the 7th January, 1026; but a renewed charge by the Indians 
drove the Muslims out of their positions. The next morning (8th 
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January) the Muslims renewed their attack and having captured the 
fortifications forced the Indians to retreat to the gates of the tcmplc.^^ 
It is probable that Bhima tried to relieve the beseiged garrison but was 
forced to retreat after a bitter contest.^^ Then the Indians displayed 
the supreme strength of their faith by sacrificing their lives in a stub¬ 
born resolve to save their deity. But their desperate fury to save their 
temple was unsuccessful although 50,000 defenders arc said to have lost 
their, lives. Some survivors are said to have tried to escape in a boat, 
but they were followed and drowned or slain by guards whom Mahmud 
had cunningly posted along the sea coast.^"^ 

'‘The stone idol was then taken out from its foundation in the 
ground and broken into small pieces. Some of these were, taken to 
Ghazni on camels where they were placed under the steps of the mosque. 
There was some treasure under the idol. All that treasure was taken. 
A large amount of property was thus obtained, consisting of silver idols, 
jewels, and treasures of various kinds.'*^"* 

Mahmud did not stay at Somnath for more than a fortnight;^® 
probably by that time Bhima had completed his preparations for meet¬ 
ing him, which led to this hasty retreat. Gardizi definitely states: 

*‘Mahmud now returned. For Param Dev, Badshah of the Hindus, 
stood in his way disputing his path. Mahmud decided therefore to 
leave the right road back to Ghazni from fear lest this great victory of 
his should turn into defeat (results of this great victory be thrown away). 
He left by w^ay of Mansura towards Multan. His soldiers suffered many 
hardships partly on account of water and partly on account of the Jais 
of Sindh and on other grounds. Many of the soldiers of Islam lost 
their lives in this way. At last Multan was sighted and Mahmud 
marched on to Ghazni. 

It is stated that on his way to Mansura from Somnath, MahmUd 
reduced a fortress in which Bhima was hiding. Ibnu'l Athir states that 
Bhima went there at the approach of the Muslims leaving Anahilapata- 
ka, while Ferishta states that Bhima retired there after the fall of 
Somnath; Ferishta adds that Mahmud returned to Anahilapataka from 
Somnath and on learning of Bhima's whereabouts proceeded to capture 
that place.®® This testimony of Ferishta,®'^ has to be rejected as he has 
no authority for stating that Mahmud ever returned to Anahilapataka. 
Moreover, it has already been shown that the Param Dev of the Muslim 
historians was undoubtedly Bhima, and he was at thal time busy pre¬ 
paring his attack on the retreating Muslim army; hence he could not 
possibly have been confined in any fortress. Therefore, the real facts 
seem to be related by Khond Mir when he states that after the victory 
of Somnath, Mahmud “reduced a fort in which governor of Nahrwala 
had taken refuge,”®® It is therefore most likely, as has been pointed 
out, that “Mahmud in his anxiety to avoid Bhima's armies in the 
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neighbourhood of Anahilapaiaka, avoided that route, and with the 
assistance of guides tried to find a shorter and less frequented road to 
Sind. During these movements he defeated, as Khoud Mir says, a 
section of Bhima’s army, which may have been sent from Anahilapataka 
to Cutch to block that line of retreat."^'' 

It is said that during his hasty retreat through Cutch, Mahmfid was 
forced to accept an Indian as his guide. To avenge the spoliation of 
Somanatha he led Mahmud astray to a waterless desert. After suffer¬ 
ing terrible privations Mahmud was able to extricate his army from 
the peril and reached Mansura.**- From there his wretched army haras¬ 
sed in the rear by the Jats reached Multan and safety, and at last on 
2nd April 1026'^*' (10th Safar, 4'17 A.H.) they arrived at Ghazni. 

7"hus it took Mahmud a little more than six months to complete 
the most famous of his campaigns. His opponent Bhima probably did 
not learn that an invasion of Gujarat was impending till Mahmud had 
made a fair advance from Multan which he left on 26th November. 
But Bhima must have had some advance information in order to leave 
his capital in time and organise a defence at Modhera by the end of 
December. Hence he cannot be said to have been taken entirely by 
surprise. But Mahmud pressed his initial advantage relentlessly, and 
allowing his troops practically no rest after the action at Modhera, 
marched on to Somnath. Between Modhera and Somnath MahmQd 
met with no resistance. The reason cannot be as stated by the Muslim 
historians that the Indians hoped that their gods would crush MahmQd, 
but probably because after the reverse at Modhera, Bhima was left with 
hardly enough troops to garrison Somnath. Probably he had taken 
the major part of his army to some place near Jaivsalmere expecting 
Mahmud to return by the route that he had followed during his 
advance. There may be some truth in Ferishta’s statement that Bhima 
himself tried to relieve the garrison of Somnath and fought there bravely 
but was foiled in his attempt to pierce through the encircling Muslim 
army. Bhima thereafter may have joined his main army and awaited 
Mahmud's return in order to fall on him, and sent a small garrison at 
Cutch under the governor of Anahilapataka to engage Mahmud or 
possibly to hang at his rear and harass him should he as a desperate 
measure try to return through Cutch and Sind. Realising his enemy's 
strategy the value of which he did not underestimate, Mahmud, witli 
great difficulty and in the face of personal danger, conquered the 
fortress, overcoming those natural defences w’^hich had probably led 
Bhima to select it. 

Thus Mahmud avoided an encounter with the main army of the 
Chaulukyas. In fairness to Bhima it should be noted that by refusing 
to engage Mahmud on the plains of Gujarat and choosing instead to 
meet the retiring Muslim army at a place which was obviously most 
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diisadvaulageous to the latter, he showed a sense of strategy which 
unfortunately most of his contemporary Indian kings did not possess. 
Bhima clearly intended that the tired soldiers of ][|^ahmud, weary after 
their long and arduous march and laden with booty—^which always 
diminishes the effectiveness of fighting troops—should meet the Guja* 
rat army at a spot selected in advance by him. That Mahmud should 
foresee this and have eluded him does not reflect on the intrinsic merit 
of his plan nor on his valour. It only proves that the experience 
gained in thirty years of constant fighting was superior to the strategy 
of a young soldier, who, nevertheless probably succeeded in forcing 
Mahmud to leave Gujarat much earlier than he intended.'^ 

Bhima defeats the king of Sind 

It was probably soon after the departure of vSultan Mahmud that 
Bhima defeated a king of Sind, who, according to Hemachandra, wms 
called Hammuka. It is possible that Bhima tried to follow the retreat¬ 
ing Muslim army and attack it from the rear but was disappointed; for, 
there is no evidence that he was ever able to contact the Muslims. 
Muslim historians have only stated that the Jats hanging at the rear of 
the Sultan’s army harassed it, and the following year Sultan Mahmud 
came to India on his last expedition to chastise the Jats/'^"’ It is there¬ 
fore clear that the retreating army of Mahmud was not strong, and, 
what is more important, he did not leave any adequate force behind 
him capable of even chastising the Jats. Hence it is not unlikely that 
after learning of the route followed by the retreating Muslims, Bhima 
marched on to Sind and gained a victory there. 

Hemachandra describes in .some detail BhTma’s victory over King 
Hammuka. According to him, one day two spies reported to Bhima 
that he (Bhima) was a great king, obeyed by the kings of Pmjdra, 
Andhra, and Magadha; but that the kings of Sindhu and Chedi in 
th«ir pride not only refused to proclaim Bhima's fame but actually 
defamed hini.'^^ The king of Sindhu was a mighty monarch who had 
defeated the king of Sivaj^ana the kings of China, Barbara, and Teja 
also obeyed him.'^^ The king of Chedi was so powerful that he who 
would not be on friendly terms with him or respect him when he set 
out to war,^® was indeed a mighty prince.*^ Hearing of this Bhima 
advanced with his army and reached the banks of the Indus/^ bridged 
the river and crossed it.’^’^ Then Hammuka the king of Sind offered 
battle,was defeated and had to submit to Bhima.^^ 

Hemachandra has also celebrated Bhima's conquest of Sind in a 
laudatory verse in Siddha-Hemachandra, Merutuhga also records 
Bhima’s victory in Sind.^® There is however, no epigraphic evidence 
to corroborate these statements of the two Chroniclers, but, as has been 
above, it is not improbable that the youthful monarch would 
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have led his array into Sind which lay just beyond the w'cstern borders 
of his kingdom.^ ^ Whether he r*eached the Indus or not is another 
matter, which cannot be answered with certainty on the evidence at 
present available. 

The laudatory verse ot Siddha-Hcmachandra states: “Sri Bhima 
has now recast the Mahdhhdrata in as mucli as he has won over Karna 
and (also) Sindhuraja who was hard to conquer in battle".^" The broad 
pun used here is obviously that the epic heroes Sindhuraja (Jayadratha), 
and Karna, both killed in the Bharata war by Arjuna, were killed by 
BhTma. Now, Heinachandra in describing the campaign of BhTma against 
Hammuka uses the word 'Saindhava' which Abhayatilaka Gani explains 
as *Smdhur’avijano\'^^ But elsewhere in another verse in Dvydkaya, 
the Saindhavas and the Kachchhas are mentioned together from w'hich 
it may be inferred that Hemachandra wanted to indicate that these two 
peoples were close neighbours.T"he recently discovered plates of the 
Saindhavas prove that there ruled in w^estern Kathiwad, with their 
capital at Ghumli (25 miles north-cast of Porbandar), a line of petty 
princes of the Saindhava family, w^ho claimed the epic hero Jayadratha 
as the founder of the family.If tlierefore one is right in concluding 
from Dvydsraya that the Saindhavas and the Kachchhas were neigh¬ 
bours, then it is possible to identify liammuka as a Saindhava king. 

• Moreover, the unusual name Hammuka which does not appear to be 
Muslim, is similar to the names of such Saindhava kings as Ranaka, 
Jaika, and Aggiika, the last name being borne by three Saindhava kings. 
The last known date of the Saindhavas is A.D. 919. Probably the 
dynasty continued to rule and Hammuka was a king of this dynasty 
who was defeated by Bhima. 

Re-conquest of Abu 

We have already seen that Mhlaraja ousted Dharanivaraha, prob¬ 
ably from Abu. We know that Dharanivaraha's grandson Dhandhuka 
was a feudatory of Mularaja’s grandson Durlabha, but that he rebelled 
against Bhima. Bhima defeated this Dhandhuka, who thereupon took 
refuge at Chitrakuta which was then included within the territory of 
the Paramara king, Bhoja of Malava. Thereafter Bhima appointed 
Vimala, the builder of the famous temple, as his Dandapati at Abu. 
Later it appears, at the instance of Vimala, Bhima reinstated Dhand¬ 
huka. An inscription in Vimala’s temple, obviously executed after the 
temple was built is dated V.S. 1088 (A.D. 1032). As it took at least five 
years to build the temple the construction must have been started in 
about A.D. 1027. Probably Bhima reconquered this territory from 
Dhandhuka shortly before this date.-’^ Probably Dhandhuka once 
again revolted, for, an inscription of Dhandhuka's son Purnapala dated 
V.S. 1099 (A.D. 1042) describes him as a Mahdrdjddhirdja ruling over 
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Arhudvi-mandala, having conquered his enemy.®^ But the restoration 
of the Abu Paramaras was short lived, for another of Vimala's inscrip¬ 
tions dated V.S. 1119 (A,D. 1062)*'^ shows that by that date Abu again 
formed a part of BhTma’s kingdom. After this Abu remained a part 
of the Chaulukya kingdom, till the end of the thirteenth century, 
though the Paramaras were allowed to rule there as vassals. It is possi¬ 
ble that the second conquest of Abu by Bhima was due to the downfall 
and death of Paramara Bhoja. 

Bhima and the Paramaras of Bhinmal 

Bhima then turned his sword against another brandi of the 
Paramaras."’' From the Sundha Hill inscription we learn that Krishna- 
deva of the Bhinmal branch of the Paramaras was for a I 'me a captive 
in the hands of Bhima and was released by the Naddula Chahamana 
Anahilla who defeated Bhima. Thereafter Krishnaraja ruled as an 
independent king and his inscriptions refer to him as Maharajadhiraja.®‘* 

Bhima and the Chdhanidnas of Naddula 

It was probably the growing power of the Chaulukyas under Bhima 
that brought the Naddula Chahamanas into conflict with Bhima. 
Naddula Chahamana Anahilla was probably Bhlma^s cousin and jea¬ 
lousy may have played a part in this conflict which was rather a pro¬ 
tracted one. The Sundha Hill Inscription of Chachigadeva, which gives 
a genealogy of the Naddula Chahamanas, does not mention any rela¬ 
tionship between the Chaulukyas and the Chahamanas.®^ On the other 
hand it states that Ahilla, the grandson of Mahendra (in this inscription 
called 'Mahindu')®® defeated an army of the Gurjara king Bhima, who is 
undoubtedly the first Chaulukyan king of that name. Ahilla’s paternal 
uncle, Anahilla, who succeeded Ahilla, is also stated to have defeated 
Bhima. Another Chahamana inscription which describes Anahilla as 
having succeeded Mahendra, states that at Pratishthanaka (modern 
Paithan) Anahilladcva killed Bhima’s best elephants.®® (The Sundha 
Hill Inscription also mentions that Anahilla defeated the elephant force 
of Bhima.). Anahilladcva is also said to have destroyed the army (?) of 
king Bhima and confiscating the villages which belonged to the latter 
turned the country of Sapta^ata (lit. consisting of 700 villages) into one 
consisting of seven thousand.®® A Sapta^ata-uishaya is mentioned in the 
Sevadi copper plate of Ratnapala and it is not unlikely that this part 
of the country has been alluded to as Sapta^ata-deia.®^ Anahilla had 
two sons Balaprasada and jendraraja. According to the Sundha Hill 
Inscription, Bilaprasada forced Bhima to release from prison a king 
Krishnadeva who has been identified with the Paramara Krishnaraja of 
Bhinmal referred to above. BSlaprasada’s brother Jinduraja or Jendraraja 
is stated in the Sundha Hill Inscription to have fought victoriously at 
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S^tiderao, the luodeni Sanderao iii Jodhpur state, south*west of Nadol. 
The other inscription mentions that at Shanderaka the defeated army 
belonged to Bhima against which Jendraraja acted as the ‘marine fire 
in the sea’®^. From the places where the battles took place it is evident 
that Bhima was the aggressor, and that the Chahamanas resisted him 
effectively during his reign. This struggle with the Chahamanas coiv 
tinned during the reign of Bhima's son Karna. 

Bhima and the Faramdras of Mdlava 

Bhuna played an important part in the downfall of Paramara Bhoja 
of Malava, which for a time left the Paramaras totally powerless. The 
defeat of the great Parainara monarch was naturally considered the high 
watermark of Bhlma’s glory, and almost all the Chroniclers, with the 
surprising exception of Hemachandra, have recorded this victory in 
suitable verses. The V^dmg'dT-pndasti states: Illustrious king Bhima- 
deva, who, though terrible (bhima) to his foes, ever granted enjoyment 
to his friends, as ruler, carried this load of the earth. What wonder 
was there that his horses, supremely skilled in accomplishing the five 
paces (called dhdrd) quickly gained Dhara the capital of Malava?'*®"* 
The chaplain Some^vara states that, just as on the rising of the moon 
the lotus withers, so did Bhoja wither away by (the power) of Bhima. 
'‘He (Bhima) who has conquered the lord of Dhara (eka’Dlidra-pati) with 
a two bladed sword (dvidhdrd), what w^onder is there, that he (Bhima) 
should conquer hundreds of swordsmen. By whose (Bhima's) strong 
bow, though it reached his neck, Bhoja, when fleeing, was hurled from 
his horse, as if supposing that he was virtuous (or strung).**®^ The 
Vastupala-Tejahpdla-praiasti states that it was proper that upon this 
attack the goddess of wealth left Bhoja's heart, the goddess of learning 
his mouth, and the sword his hands.®® Arisiihha and Balachandra 
describe in a matter of fact manner how Bhima defeated Bhoja,®® but 
Jayasiihha Suri writes: At the setting in of the frost of his greatness 
the arm of Bhoja faded away like the lotus (and that) very properly.**®* 

Merutunga gives the most detailed information regarding the rela¬ 
tionship between Bhima and Bhoja, though as usual he weaves around 
these two historical figures a number of interesting anecdotes, so that it 
often becomes difficult to distinguish between fact and fiction. Shorn of 
the anecdotes Merutunga's account would be as follows: 

Bhima and Bhoja were contemporaries®® and there was a league of 
friendship between them,®® Bhoja wanted to put an end to these peace¬ 
ful relations, but Bhima managed to maintain them. In a certain year 
famine was raging in Gujarat owing to a draught, and Bhima was 
informed by his spy^® that king Bhoja was for this very reason prepar¬ 
ing to invade Gujarat. Bhima became anxious and sent the following 
orders to his diplomatic agent named Damara: “Whatever we may have 
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to pay by way of fine King Bhoja must be prevented from coming to 
this country during the present year.” So Damara went to Bhoja and 
tried to dissuade him but without success.^^ Bhoja ordered that the 
drum for the advance should be beaten, and then proceeded to witness 
a dramatic performance in which Tailapadeva was mockingly represented 
as rotting in a gaol. This provided Damara with a cue, and he sar¬ 
castically reminded Bhoja that this same Tailapa had had the ‘head of 
king Muhja fixed on a stake.* This timely reminder of his ancestor’s 
fate diverted Bhoja’s attention to Tilihga, but when he heard that 
Tailapa was advancing wdth a very large force, he became very anxious. 
At this crucial moment Damara came and showing Bhoja a ‘forged royal 
rescript/ informed him that Bhima had reached Bhogapura. Bhoja took 
this false news seriously, and begged Damara to check the further ad¬ 
vance of his master by any means. After repeated requests from Bhoja, 
the clever Damara accepted a male and a female elephant from Bhoja 
and sent them to BhTma, ostensibly to appease him. 

Later, when BhTma was engaged in conquering Sind,^" Bhoja sent a 
Digambara named Kulachandra against Gujarat. Kulachandra sacked 
Anahilapataka and had cowries sown at the gate of the clock tower of 
the palace. This disturbed Bhoja, who took the sowing of cowries to 
indicate that money from Malava would flow^ to Gujarat. Damara was 
again sent to Bhoja’s court, where, by describing BhTma as exceedingly 
handsome, he made Bhoja curious to see BhTma. BhTma came to Bhoja's 
court disguised as a betel-box bearer, but fled before he could be 
identified. Thereafter diplomatic relations were maintained, for, we 
find that a representative of Gujarat retorted to Bhoja’s remark that 
Gujarati’s were stupid.On another occasion BhTma sent Bhoja four 
persons whom he had asked for in a cleverly composed verse."^ Then 
one day Bhoja went, as was his habit, to worship in his family temple 
situated on the outskirts of Dhara, and the goddess appearing to the 
king warned him that he was surrounded by enemy soldiers. Bhoja 
came out and found himself really surrounded by Gujarati soldiers; 
however, he managed to escape on his swift steed. As he was entering 
the gates of Dhara, two mounted Gujarati soldiers, Aluya and Koluya,^** 
threw their bows over his neck and saying, “So near have you come to 
being killed,” let him go. 

Then one day, Merutuhga continues, Kalachuri Karna of Dahala^’^ 
challenged Bhoja to a contest, saying that they should decide which of 
them was the superior, either by engaging their armies, or in a duel, or 
in munificence, or in a dispute in the four sciences. Bhoja was terrified 
and finally made Karna agree to his proposal that the two kings should 
begin to build temples, one at Banaras, and the other at Dhara, and 
that the king who completed his temple first should be considered as 
winner. Karna won the wager, and as Bhoja would not keep to his 
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part of the bargain, he (Karna) set out with his IIH) feudatories, ‘‘and 
at the same time he invited Bhima to attack the country of Malava m 
the rear, promising him half of Bhoja's kingdom." Then Bhoja, attacked 
by these two kings, gradually lost his pride and, overtaken by a malady, 
he died. On hearing the news of Bhoja’s death. Karna broke down 
the fort and appropriated all the wealth of the Paraunira king.'^« 

Thus we see that according to McTuturiga, Blioja was the aggressor: 
first he wanted to attack Gujarat when she was suffering from a terrible 
famine; next he actually invaded the country when Bhima was away. 
Then apparently Bhima sent Damara to the court of LakshrnT-Karna to 
seek his alliance against Bhoja. In the meantime Bhoja suffered a 
terrible defeat at the hands of the Western Chalukya king Somc^vara I, 
wdio burnt his famous capital Dhara as well as Ujjain. Then, probably 
taking advantage of the weakness of Bhoja, Bhima and LakshmI-Karna 
attacked him. From Merutuhga's statement it appears that Bhima w^as 
not at Dhara when Bhoja died and LakshmI-Karna stormed the city. 
For, Merutuhga definitely states that Bhlrna had to apply to LakshmF 
Karna, through his ambassador Damara, for news of Bhoja’s condition, 
as all the mountain passes had been closed by LakshniFKarna’s officers. 
But as all the other chronicles, as well as the Vadnagar-piY/ia.i’fi arc 
definite that Bhima entered Dhara, it seems likely that he entered the 
city, not at the time of its fall after Bhoja’s death, but at a later date. 
He may also have carried out a surprise raid on Dhara when accord¬ 
ing to Merutuhga two Gujarati soldiers had Bhoja at their mercy. 
This story is undoubtedly fictitious, but it may record an earlier inva¬ 
sion of Dhara. But it is also possible that Mcruiuhga confused the 
incidents in order to add to his number of Prabandhas and that tJtc 
incident of Bhoja’s encirclement by Gujarati soldiers happened while 
Bhima in alliance with Kanp was besieging Dhara.'“ Probably Bhima 
did not personally lead his soldiers, but sent a contingent of troops to 
his ally. 

The struggle between the Chaulukyas and ilie Paramaras is 
recorded in several Paramara inscriptions. The Udayapur-/?r«.^a5/t 
definitely mentions both Bhima and the king of Chedi as having been 
defeated by Bhoja’s mercenaries.”*’ The undated Kalyana plates of the 
Paramara feudatory Yaw)varman, w’hich w'ere probably issued at the 
end of Bhoja’s reign, also state that Bhoja defeated the kings of 
Karnata, Lata, Gurjara, Chedi, and Kohkana. The kings of Gurjara 
and Chedi were probably Bhima and LakshmI-Karna. The Panhera 
inscription of Paramara Jayasirhha also records that one Satyaraja 
fought against the Gurjaras and received a fortune from Bhoja. As the 
Mandhata plates of Paramara Jayasiiiiha were issued from Dhara in 
V.S. 11'12 (A.D. 1055) it is evident that by this time the Paramara 
capital was free of enemies.®^ 
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By cicfeating Bhoja with tJie help o£ Lakshiiil-Kania, Bhima show¬ 
ed statesmanship and diplomatic skill of a very high order. According 
to Merutuhga, Lakshmi-Karna had 136 vassals; this number is certainly 
exaggerated, but Lakshmi-Karna, who has been compared to Napoleon, 
was the most powerful monarch in India at that time. Bhoja was also 
a powerful monarch. Probably during the earlier part of his reign 
Bhima found that Bhoja was too strong for him, hence he formed the 
alliance with the Kalachuris and destroyed Bhoja, but he had to contend 
with the Kalachuris also. 

Bhima and Lakshmi-Karna 

According to Merutuhga, after the fall of Dhara, the Kalachuri 
king appropriated all of Bhoja's wealth and Bhima sent a peremptory 
message to his ambassador Damara, demanding half of Bhoja's kingdom 
as had been bargained, or Damaras head. “Accordingly, desirous of 
carrying out the orders of his sovereign, he (Damara) entered the royal 
pavillion with thirty-two foot-soldiers, and took Karna prisoner, when 
he was asleep in the middle of the day.“*^ Ultimately Damara satisfied 
Bhima by extracting from Lakshnii-Karna a golden shrine for gods, of 
which the chief was Siva, the Sdlagrdma (Chintamani) stone and Gane^a.®^ 

The last part of Merutuhga’s story is supported by Hemachandra, 
according to whom, after the defeat of Hammuka, Bhima turned upon 
the Chedi king, who collected some Bhilla soldiers.®^ The king of Chedi 
took counsel as to whether he should fight or conciliate Bhima,®® and 
Bhima too sent his ambassador Damodara to demand from the Chedi 
king his minimum dues, just as Yudhishthira had demanded five villages 
through Krishna.®® Damodara related to the Chedi king the extent 
of Bhima’s power: that among the kings who served him were the 
kings of Da^arna, King Bhadrabhata of the Gajabandha country, and 
kings called Yanti, Ranti, Nanti, Ganti, Hand, Vanti, and Manti.®^ On 
hearing this Karna became afraid, and began to praise the lunar race 
of Bhima and ultimately settled the affair by delivering a golden shrine 
which he liad taken after defeating Bhoja the king of Malava,®® Then 
Bhima returned to his capital. 

It is apparent that the events narrated by Merutuhga and 
Hemachandra have little relation to actuality. To take Hema¬ 
chandra first, the names of the kings he mentions as Bhima’s allies or 
feudatories are all fictitious, and it is not credible that Damodara 
would have been able to frighten a king like Lakshmi-Karna,—or any 
man of the world—by such an absurd bluff. Lakshmi-Karna's fall was 
very rapid and Bhima may have taken advantage of his former ally's 
adversity, but certainly not in the manner Hemachandra would have us 
believe. The fact that Hemachandra does not mention Bhima's 
struggle with Bhoja and that Karna and Bhima were once allies, render 
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this part of his narrative unreliable. But the fact that Hemachandra 
mentions that BhTma went away satisfied after having obtained Bhoja*s 
golden shrine from Kama, probably indicates that the two kings fell out 
over the division of spoils. 

Merutuhga probably derived part of his material for Bhima-Bhoja- 
prabandha from Dvydsraya and part from the KirtikaumudJ to which 
he probably added several stories which were current about Bhoja 
during his own time; he may also have invented a few.«^’ In any case 
the story of Damara’s capture of LakshmI-Karna while that king was 
enjoying his mid-day siesta after his capture of Dhara, that is when his 
power was at its zenith, is to say the least fantastic. Both the stories— 
of Dxrydsraya and of Prahandhachinfdmani were intended to show the 
cleverness of Damodara or Damara, which even to-day is proverbial in 
Gujarat. To conclude that the alliance between Bhima and Lakshmi- 
Karna came to an end over the division of spoils from Dhara on the 
basis of these uncorroborated anecdotes, may not seem to be warranted. 
But a verse in the Rewah Stone Inscription of LakshmT-Karna states 
that “when Karna approached (the Gurjara country) tears mixed with 
collyrium flowed on the cheeks of Gurjara women living in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and colour marks indicative of their non-widowhood slipped as 
it were from their foreheads. * This is supported by a Pihgala verse.*® 
This shows that there was a struggle between LakshmI-Karna and the 
contemporary Gurjara king, Bhima, and that most probably it took 
place after the defeat of Bhoja as the Chroniclers relate. So long as 
Bhoja vyas alive the Param^a territory separated the Chaulukya and 
the Chedi kingdoms so that the chances of a conflict between the two 
were very remote.®^ Bilhana records that Some^vara I. the Western 
Chalukya king utterly destroyed the power of Karna, *2 and it is possible 
that Bhima sent his demands after the power of the Chedi king had 
been destroyed. 

The last days of Bhima 

Udayaniatl was the name of Bhima’s queen, but according to 
Merutuhga, he was excessively fond of a beautiful courtesan named 
BakuladevT whom he took into his antahpura.^^ Both Hcmachandra 
and Merutuhga say that Bhima had three sons, but whereas they agree 
that the name of the eldest was Mularaja. and that another was Karna, 
the other son is called ‘Kshemaraja* by Hemechandra and ‘Haripala’ by 
Merutuhga.*'^ According to Hemachandra Mularaja died during the 
lifetime of his father, who thereupon offered the throne to Kshemaraja. 
Kshemaraja refused the crown, and he and Bhima induced Karna to 
accept it.*^ As instances of such voluntary abnegations are extremely 
rare, it may not be a presumptuous reflection on the great monk's 
veracity to assume that he was glossing over the unsavoury genealogy 
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of his royal disciple as befitted a courtier. For, Merutunga relates that 
Haripala (who is undoubtedly the Kshemaraja of Hemachandra) was a 
natural son of BhTma by Bakuladevl.®® 

Great as the political importance of BhTma’s reign was, its signific¬ 
ance in the history of Indian architecture was no less. It was during 
his reign that one of the finest temples extant was built,—the Dilwara 
temple at Abu. The two other important temples constructed during 
his reign are now in ruins, having been broken by later Muslim hordes. 
It is interesting therefore to find that the earliest known mosque built 
in India was erected during his reign and within his territory in A.D. 
1035 (445 A.H.), at Ahmedabad.®^ 

Queen UdayamatT was also a famous builder. Merutunga says that 
she excavated at the capital a new reservoir which was much better than 
the Sahasralihga lake. Popular legend credits her with digging the 
'Rani ki var/, a well at Anahilapataka, which is in ruins to-day, but 
its exquisite carvings still excite admiration.®*^ 

BhTma is described by Krishhaji as dark, stout, tall, and hairy, but 
handsome, haughty, fond of war, and not afraid of the Mlechchhas.®® 
•BhTma’s reign probably came to an end some time in V.S. 1122.’”® 

KARNA 

Kariia, the youngest son of BhTma, ascended the throne some time 
in A.D. 1066-7. His mother was UdayamatT. 

Hemachandra states as usual that BhTma abdicated and placed 
Karna on the throne, but we need not take his statement seriously,, as 
he makes the same uncorroborated statement about all the Chaulukya 
kings except Siddharaja. Hemachandra further adds that immediately 
after Bhima’s death his only other surviving son, Kshemaraja, retired 
from public life to DadhisthalT whither Karna sent the former’s son 
Devaprasada, to look after his father; but this was done probably to get 
rid of the two possible pretenders to the throne.’”’ In any case, this 
narrative of Hemachandra leads one to suspect that the indication is 
that the legitimate son Karna, forcibly occupied the throne and banished 
his step brother and nephew after BhTma’s death. This would explain 
the hatred shown by Siddharaja Jayasirhha, son of Karna, towards 
Kumarapala, the great-grandson of Kshemaraja. 

Hemachandra records no other incidents in Karna’s life except 
his marriage to a Kadamba princess under romantic circumstances, and 
Karna’s prayer to the goddess LakshmT for the birth of a son. Indeed, 
from the Dx/ydsraya written by his son’s court poet, one is led to believe 
that Karna’s reign was a peaceful interregnum between those of his 
father and son. This may have been the effect intended by Hemachandra 
in order that the heroic deeds of his first patron, Jayasimha might stand 
out in greater relief. Probably partiality for the same king led Hema- 
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Chandra to remain silent over the activities of Bhlma and Karna in 
Malava, so that the whole credit for conquering the Paramaras might 
be reserved for Jayasiiiiha. But from the testimony of other Chroniclers, 
and the records left by other dynasties, it is known that the picture left 
by Hemachandra is by no means the correct one. As a matter of fact, 
though less successful, Karna was as aggressive as either his father or son. 

Kama and the Paramaras of Malava 

We have already seen that Bhlma and Lakshim-Karna defeated 
Bhoja; probably the Kalachuri king remained in occupation of Malava 
after the death of the Paramara Emperor, while the enemies of Lakshmf- 
Karna took advantage of his absence from Dahala. For, the Chandella 
king, KTrtivarman and Vigrahapala of Bengal arc said to have defeated 
LakshmT-Karna.^^‘- But probably the worst defeat he suflered was from 
the Western Chalukya king Somesvara I, who is said to have attacked 
prihala and inflicted a crushing defeat upon LakshniFKarna.^^' BhTma 
probably took advantage of Kama’s downfall and broke away from the 
Kalachuris after disgracing Lakshmi-Karna by forcing him to yield cei' 
tain booty, as we have already narrated. 

During this time Mfilava was passing through a critical period. 
It seems that after the death of Bhoja a dispute broke out amongst the 
Paramara princes over the vacant throne. One of the claimants to the 
throne is said to have gone to Vikramaditya, while the latter’s father 
Somesvara 1 was still alive, and sought the help of the W^estern Chalukya 
prince. Vikramaditya put down the enemies of the Paramara prince 
and put him on the throne of Malava.’lltrs king of Malava has been 
identified as Paramara Jayasiiiiha known from two inscriptions.’*’"* The 
next Paramara king of Malava was Udayaditya who was a hhrald 
(brother or most probably a cousin) of Bhoja.’***’ 

It is known from Paramara inscrip:ions that before Udayaditya 
ascended the throne he had to defeat three kings, one of whom was 
Karna. Scholars maintain different opinions regarding the identity of 
this Karna, but it seems that the king Karna defeated by Udayaditya 
was the Chaulukya Karna of Gujarat, while the other two kings were 
most probably Some.4vara II, and a Kalachuri king.’**^ 

It is definitely known from chronicles supported by an inscription 
that Udayaditya had to fight Karna. An inscription of Kumarapala s 
reign records that Karna defeated the Malava (king) in the SudakCipa 
pass.’*’® Arisimha also says that Karna defeated a king of Malava and 
brought home a statue of NTlakantha.’**'•’ Thus it seems that at first 
Karna defeated the Malava king, but it is evident that he later suffered 
a defeat in Malava, for, we find Somc4vara s ating that, ''when the 
territory of the king of Dhara was overrun by the Chaulukyas, the 
former’s priest called up by an incantation an evil spirit for the destruc- 
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tion of his master’s enemy (Karna). But Ama, the priest of Karna (also 
an ancestor of the poet) succeeded in countering by other potent incanta¬ 
tions and turned back the evil spirit against the conjurer, who was im¬ 
mediately killed as a result.”^^® Some^vara, who belonged to the family 
of the hereditary chaplains of the Chaulukyas, was probably attempting 
to conceal the disgrace of the Chaulukya king, but the Chronicler of the 
Chahamanas being under no such restraint frankly states: 

‘‘Ascendance \iinnaii) was attained by Udayadiaya (king of) Malava, 
just as fullness is gained by the sea from the lake (of origin) of the 
Mandakim. 

“To whom (Udayaditya) he (Chahamana Vigraharaja) gave a horse 
named Saranga which had the speed of the mind; none except the ‘ocean 
of milk’ gives the (horse) Uchchaihsravas. 

“After receiving the horse (the king of) Malava vanquished Karna 
(king of) Gurjara; (just as) the thighless (Aruna) crosses the sky by 
getting (the advantage of) the chariot of the Sun.”^^^ 

An inscription of Udayaditya’s son Jagaddeva records that Jagaddeva 
defeated the Gurjaras near Abu and also king Karna. Here also it 
is apparent that the Chaulukya Karna is meant.^*^ 

Thus we see that Karna defeated a Malava king who was most 
probably Udayaditya. Udayaditya thereupon went to the Chahamana 
king and with his help defeated Karna. Udayaditya’s son and successor, 
Jagaddeva, most probably defeated the Chaulukya king, though it may 
be that Jagaddeva had accompanied his father when the latter defeated 
Karna. It is also possible that after the death of Udayaditya, Karna 
again attempted to invade Malava but was defeated by Jagaddeva. 

It has been suggested that Jayasiihha, after gaining his throne 
through the help given him by VikramMitya, became the latter’s staunch 
supporter and loyal ally. After the death of Somc^vara I, his eldest son 
Some^vara II became king. As Somc^vara II and Vikramaditya were 
rivals, the former turned against Vikramaditya’s protege, Jayasiihha, and 
with the help of Karna defeated and killed him. After that Udayaditya 
freed Malava from those two kings.^’^ 

This suggestion does not take into account that Udayaditya defeated 
three kings.’^^^ From the Priihvirdjaxnjaya we learn that Udayaditya 
entirely dependend on the Chahamanas for his restoration. What chance 
was there for such a prince to have defeated this combination of the 
mightiest forces, two of which had defeated Bhoja? It is therefore pos¬ 
sible that the three kings were fighting amongst themselves for the divi¬ 
sion of Malava, so that Udayaditya had no great difficulty in driving 
them out of Malava. 

It is not knowm what actually happened in Malava after the death 
of Bhoja, but it is Apparent that Jayasiihha and Udayaditya were rivals, 
since the name of Jayasiihha is never mentioned in any record issued 
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by Udayaditya or his descendants. Ihere were probably other claimants 
to the Paramara throne, as the expression 'rdjye cJia kulydkule* shows.^'^ 
Jayasiihha and Udayaditya were the two successful ones, the former be¬ 
ing a candidate of the Western Cnialukyas and the latter of the iSakam- 
bhari Chahamanas. Probably there were other candidates backed by 
Chaulukya Karna and the Kalachuris respective!). We do not hear of 
their names because they were unsuccessful. The Kalachuris, as has 
been stated above, were severely defeated by the Western Chaulukyas. 
The Kalachuri king Yasah-Karna was also defeated by Chaulukya 
Karna, who may have made common cause with the Chalukyas of Kalyani. 

Kama and the Kalachuris 

An indirect outcome of this tripartite war was probably the 
annexation of Lata to Gujarat. The Surat plates of Trilochana- 
pala were issued in A.D. 1053 and the Nausari plates of Karna in A.D. 
1074, so that it is evident that Lata was conquered by the Chaulukyas 
during this period.Both the Udayapur-prfl.vfl.v/f and the Kalyan plates 
of Yasovarman state that Blioja hail conquered Lata, which, may be a 
fact.^^^ We also know that Yai^ovarman, a feudatory of Bhoja was ruling 
in the Svetapada country,* and svetapada and Lata were conquered by 
Vapullaka, who claims to have defeated two kings. One of the two was 
named Trilochana who has been identified with Trilochanaprda of the 
Surat grant.***'* The other king, whose name is not given, may have 
been the Kadamba king Shashtha 11 (c. A.D. 1005-50) or his son Jayake^i 
1 (c. A.D. 105Q-80). The existence of the Kadambas near Nausari is proved 
by the recent discovery of a plate of Shashtha 11.*^** It is known from 
other records of the Kadambas of Goa that Shashtha 11 was a Mahd- 
mandalehara of the Western Chalukyas, and it is quite likely that he 
was the prince defeated by the Kalachuri general. Shashtha s son and 
successor was Jayake^i, and Hemachandra, Prabhachandra and Merutuhga 
state that Karna married Princess MayanalladevI, the daughter of 
Kadamba Jayake^T. 

It is difficult to say whether Karna’s relationship with the Kadambas 
influenced his course of action, but it seems that he drove the Kalachuris 
from Lata and occupied the country. For, Some^vara states: “Karna, 
calling to memory as it were, that former enmity between Karna and 
Arjuna (of the Mahdbhdrata) caused Ya^ah (of the family) of Arjuna to 
go to some other country.*'*^* As we know that a Kalachuri general 
conquered Lau, and Karna issued a grant from La^ in A.D. 1074, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Lata was the country from which he 
expelled YaSah of the Arjuna family, that is, Kalachuri Ya4ah-Karna. 
Karna*$ Kadamba cotnection may have spurred him on to action and 
secured him against any attack from the Western Chalukyas. It seems 
that the province was not conquered much earlier than A.D. 1074, the 
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year in which Karna’s Nausari grant was issued; for some peculiarities 
of the duplicate grant to the same donnee indicate that the province 
was but recently conquered.^From a recently discovered inscription 
it appears that Karna lost Lata within three years to Trivihramapala.^-^a- 
In that case it was permanently annexed to Gujarat in the reign of 
Siddharaja, but further details of its conquest arc not known. 

Karna and the Chahamdnas of Naddula 

Karna also inherited from his father the struggle with the 
Chahamanas of Naddula. Jinduraja’s son PrithvTpala is said to have 
defeated an army of the Gurjara king Karna; and Prithvipala’s brother 
and successor, it is said, occupied Anahillapura by force.’It is pos¬ 
sible that while Karna w^as busy elsewhere, the Naddula Chahamanas 
carried a raid into the Chaulukya capital, which on account of its 
topographical situation was difficult to defend at any time. 

Karna and the Bhils 

Bardic tales credit Kama with having defeated the predatory tribes 
which had their principal haunts in the country which stretches from 
the eastern side of the lesser Runn of Kutch to the river Sabarmaty. 
Karna is said to have attacked a Bhil chieftain named A^a, who lived 
at A^apallT, modern Ashawml near the city of Ahmedabad, and to have 
led an innumerable force of archers against him. A4a was defeated and 
killed by Karna.’^* 

Karna\s marriage with Mayanallddevi 

About these grave political events in Karna’s leign, both Hema- 
chandra and Merutuhga arc completely silent. Bilhana, the great 
Kashmirian court poet of Vikramaditya VI, who resided for some time 
in Karna’s court, has stated in his drama Karnasundari, —of which Karna 
is the hero—that he (Karna) conquered Sind. But this statement, like 
most others in Karnasundari is likely to be apocryphal and need not be 
taken seriously. Curiously enough, all the three authors have singled 
out Karna’s romantic marriage with a princess as tlie chief theme of 
their works. Bilhana calls the princess ‘Karnasundari,’ wdiereas Hema- 
chandra and Merutuhga call her ‘Mayanalla,’ and MayanalladevT, 
respectively, Bilhana’s heroine’s name is apparently fictitious, and there 
is reason to believe that the three authors are referring to the same lady. 

Bilhana’s drama Karnasundari is divided into four acts and its hero 
is undoubtedly the Chaulukya king, Karna. It describes how the king 
fell in love with Karnasundari of whom he first dreamt and then later 
saw her likeness in a portrait. Karnasundari was introduced into the 
palace by an intriguing minister but she aroused the jealousy of the 
queen who tried in revenge, to marry the king to a boy disguised in 
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Kiirnasuiidarl s dress. I liis stratagem to deceive the king was irusirated 
by the clever minister who substituted the real KarnasuiidarT. As a 
drama, Bilhana’s work has little to recominend it, and modern scholars 
have described it as “a poor recast of the RaindvalJ and the Vuldha- 
Mahhafijikdr^-^ It seems that Bilhana grafted upon a worn out theme 
of a king s love and palace intrigue, a real romaiu e in which Kama 
was involved. 

Hemacharidra in his Dvydsmya treats Kama’s love ej)isode in an 
entirely diflerent manner*. According to him one day an artist happened 
to visit the court of Karria and showed him a roll of portraits. Among 
others the king saw the picture of an exceedingly beautiful maiden, and 
on inquiry learnt that she was Mayatialla, the daughter of the Kadamba 
king Jayakesi of Chandrapuia.’-*'' 1 he artist added that having refused 
all her suitors she chanced one day to come across a portrait of Karna 
painted by a Buddhist and had immediately resolved to marry him. It 
should be stated here that Kama was famous for his good looks, but to 
continue with Hemachandra, the Kadamba princess became extremely 
lovesick and in the approved fashion of the heroines of Sanskrit literature 
started to beseech the birds for news of her beloved, and lo abstain 
from any form of sustenance. In this patluuic condition, the dis¬ 
simulating artist added, she had sent him to Kama to inform him, of 
her unalterable resolution (to marry him) and her father had not only 
approved of this novel mode of proposal but had actually provided the 
messenger with presents for the Chaulukya king, which included an 
elephant. Karna deeply affected by this story received the gifts and 
went out into the garden to inspect the elephant. There in a bowxr^-" 
was Mayanalla herself waiting for him, and though Kama immediately 
recognised that she was the lady of the picture, he still verified her 
claims by sundry questions. This was naturally followed by their marri¬ 
age with the usual pomp,^-“ 

Merutuhga has given a different version of the same story. Accord¬ 
ing to him, a runaway horse carried king Subhakesi of Karnata into a 
forest, where, a fire broke out as the king was resting under a shady 
tree. Out of a sense of gratitude to the tree that had given hi?n 
shelter, Subhake^I immolated himself along with the trec.^-’’ His son 
Jayakesi was then placed on the throne by the ministers and in course 
of time a daughter was born to him named Mayanalladevl. Slie 
remembered her former life in which she had been a devout 5aiva, and 
had been prevented from proceeding to Somanath, being unable to pay 
the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda where she had been detained. In order 
that she might remit the iniquitous pilgrim-tax at Bahuloda, she resolved 
to marry the king of Gujarat and related the whole story of Iier former 
birth to her father. Then Jayakesi asked Karna, through his ministers, 
to marry his daughter, but unfortunately the Kadamba princess was 
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notorious for her plain looks so that Jayakesl’s offer was rejected. The 
resolute maiden then came to Karna with her father's permission, but 
her unprepossessing looks made him more determined than ever not to 
marry her, whereupon MayanalladevT and her eight companions resolved 
to sacrilicc their lives in order to compass the death of the Gujarat 
king. Unable to witness the death of the girls, Karna’s mother, Udaya- 
inatT, also vowed to die with them. Then of course Karna had to 
marry the ugly princess but continued to neglect her. Then the minister 
Munjala heard of a royal transgression and hit upon a plan. Fie 
secured the dress of the king's favourite and had MayanalladevT put on 
those clothes and spend a night with Karna in this disguise. In the 
morning Karna was overtaken by remorse, for he did not suspect the 
truth, and remained under the impression that he had spent the night 
with a low born favourite. He had resolved to penance by embrac¬ 
ing a red hot copper image, when the minister told him the truth. 
Kania was easily convinced, for MayanalladevT—evidently remembering 
her Abhijfidna-Sakauntalarn —had made Karna present her with his 
signet ring during the night, and had retained it.^'^® 

It is possible to ignore entirely Bilhana’s episode of KarnasundarT, 
but the testimony of the two other authors—particularly that of Hema- 
chandra—cannot be brushed aside so unceremoniously. Hemacharidra 
was not only born during Karna's reign, but rose to fame under 
MayanalladevT’s son. Under the circumstances it is difficult to believe 
that Heniachandra would have invented the whole story regarding the 
lady. Moreover there was a Kadamba king called JayakeJ^T, who ruled 
at Chandrapura,’(c. A.D. 1050-80) which adds an historical element 
to his story. Hence it is necessary to examine the thrtJ versions, for 
it is evident that Flemachandra’s story cannot be accepted in its entirety. 

Of the three authors, Bilhana was the earliest and was a con¬ 
temporary of Karna, in whose court he passed some time. It is probably 
for this very reason as well as the inveterate failing of a dramatist, who 
tries to exploit to the full the possibilities of a .slightly uncommon 
incident in order to heighten the dramatic effect, that Bilhana’s version 
is least trustworthy. But for his specific mention of Karna, one would 
have taken it as a drama without any historical background. The 
love of Karna, the jealousy of the queen, the intrigue of the minister, 
and a good heroine who was made to suffer were all well worn themes 
by the time Bilhana wrote, but the fact that he should write it probably 
means that he was weaving a real story into a set pattern. 

Hemachandra was in a hardly less favourable position than Bilhana 
to relate the truth without any ornamentation, if he had had a mind 
to do so. Indeed he was better placed than Bilhana to perform the 
task. For, while Bilhana wrote, all the characters of the drama were 
alive, which naturally forced that courtier poet to be circumspect. But 
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Hcmachandra wrote during the reign of Kimiarapala when he was be¬ 
yond the reach of MayanaUadevr.s son. But probably his sense of 
gratitude and decorum induced him to describe Siddharaja’s mother in 
the best possible light, and in the whole of Dvayakaya, she is the only 
woman character of any importance. 

The date of this marriage is not known, hut as Jayakcsi died about 
A.D. 1080, it must have taken place earlier. If we take Bilhana’s Karna- 
sundari to be identical with MayanalladcvT—Karnasundari certainly 
w^as a fictitious name—it is possible to be more speciiic about the date 
by checking Bilhana’s itinerary. It is known from Vikramdhkadeva^ 
charita, that Bilhana stayed for some time in the court of Kalachuri 
Lakshml-Karna and then, bypassing Malava, came to Gujarat Avhere he 
visited Somanath. It was apparently during his sojourn at Gujarat that 
he visited Karua’s court aJicl wrote Karnasuudafi. From Somanath 
Bilhana embarked on a voyage to southern India and, spending some 
time on a pilgrimage, went to Kalyani where he was properly received 
by Vikramaditya VI who made him his Vidyapati, or court-poet. There 
Bilhana wrote Vikramdhkadevachariia in about A.D. 108.5. Presuming 
that Bilhana would not have commenced the writing of his gieat work 
immediately after his arrival at Kalyani, one may be justified in con¬ 
cluding that he reached tliat court some time in A.D. 1080. As Bilhana 
definitely states that in his southern travels he reached Ramesvar 
travelling in a leisurely manner, it must have taken him at least two 
years to reach Kalyani from Somanath. Flence his visit to Gujarat 
probably ended some time in A.D, 1078. Bilhana we know^ visited 
Lakshml-Karna’s court before coming to Gujarat; the earliest known 
date of LakshmT-Karna’s son Yasah-Karna is A.D. 1073, so that it seems 
that Bilhana left the Kalachuri court before A.D. 1073. Therefore 
Bilhana seems to have visited Gujarat between A.D. 1072-1078; the 
marriage of Karna and MayanalladevT probably took place earlier but 
not too early to lose all interest. As Karna probably did not ascend 
the throne before A.D. 1066, wc may assume that the marriage took 
place in A.D. 1070. 

It is more difficult however to say whether the mother of Siddha- 
raja was handsome or just a plain looking princess who managed by an 
unbecoming intrigue to gain her husband’s favour. Both Bilhana and 
Hcmachandra had reasons for declaring her to be extremely beautiful; 
Merutuhga was free from any such obligation, but the trouble with this 
born story-teller was that he wrote whatever he heard. For example 
Jayake^in’s father was not Subhake^I but Shashthi II. The impossible 
manner in which Merutuhga believed SubhakesI to have died has 
already been described and it remains to add that Merutuhga’s descrip¬ 
tion of the reasons that led Jayakei5l to give up his life is not only 
equally ridiculous but w^as known to Muslim sailors as a hvonderful 
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Story from India' centuries before Jayake^i was born.^'*^ But Mcrutunga 
agrees wdth Hemachandra in giving the name of the princess as Maya- 
nallidevi and her father as JayakesI, w^hom he places correctly at 
Karnata. His story of the palace intrigue in which MayanalladevI is 
substituted for a courtesan has some similarity wdth Bilhana's story where 
she is substituted by the minister for the impersonator. Merutuhga's 
account of MayanalladcvT's dream of a previous birtli had its proper 
sequel. He narrates how she later induced Jayasimha Siddharaja, her 
son, to remit the tax at Bahuloda, and this pious act of Siddharaja is 
recorded by another Chronicler'*^*' too. The remission of the tax was 
probably an historical fact and the rest of the story seems to have been 
developed round it. But it was not necessary for Meriituhga’s purpose 
to describe MayanalladevI as ungainly, and as neither Bilhana nor Hema¬ 
chandra supports this, Merutuhga must have been relying on an 
independent tradition which may be no less worthy of credit than the 
records left by the two court-poets. 

The next question is naturally about the romantic part of the 
episode, and here the grammarian seems to have borrowed from the real 
poet the incident of falling in love by looking at a picture. But it is 
difficult to conceive of a girl at any period, outside romantic literature, 
behaving in the w^ay Hemachandra depicts MayanalladevI as having 
done. But Merutuhga also states that the princess came uninvited, of 
her own accord and with her father's consent. If then MayanalladevI 
was sent by her father to Karna there must have been some graver 
reasons than those advanced by Hemachandra and Merutuhga. That 
reason could have been that JayakesI thought it necessary to propitiate 
Karna because he was faced with so grave a danger that assistance from 
Gujarat w^as necessary. But as no evidence is available to support such 
an assumption it is necessary to seek for a plausible cause of Jayake^Is 
act elsewhere. It is known from Kadamba records that Jayake^T's 
father and grandfather were both ardent devotees of Somanatha. The 
grandfather, Guhilladeva II, tried to reach Somanath by sea but was 
shipwrecked and had to take refuge with a rich Muslim merchant at 
Goa. Shashthadeva II, the father of JayakesI, was luckier, as he safely 
made his voyage to the holy place and returned.'*" It is possible there¬ 
fore that Jayakej^I did not like visiting Somanatha by the perilous sea 
route and thought that if the king of Gujarat w^re his son-in-law, the 
overland route would be open to him. However most probably the 
match was first arranged and then MayanalladevI was sent by her father 
with suitable presents, but her plain looks repelled Karna. His mother 
Udayamatl is most likely to have intervened on behalf of the Kadamba 
princess and forced Karna to marry her; and she probably became pro¬ 
minent after she had given birth to a son. But such a simple story 
W'ould not appeal to Hemachandra; his version has the merit that it 
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closely follows Kumarasambhava where Gaurl comes as a suppliant to 
Mahadeva and the son of the marriage is Kumara, the soldier-god. On 
the other hand the garbled tradition preserved by Merutuhga shows 
that he knew enough to connect the desire of MayanallMevi’s father 
to marry her to Karna with Somanatha, though the exact reason was 
hidden under thick layers of impossible stories. But whatever the in¬ 
dignities which MayanalladevT had to suffer, she was later amply re¬ 
compensed when she lived to see her son the most powerful king in 
north India. 

Building activities of Karna 

Like his father, Karna was also a builder. According to Merutuhga, 
after defeating Asa in AsapallT he built a temple to the goddess Kochharba. 
He also laid out a new city called KarnavatT, where he erected a big 
temple called Karnesvara and excavated a large tank . called 
Karnasagara. In Anahilapataka he built the temple of Karnameru.^'*' 
According to Forbes the river Rupin, flowing down from the hills 
beyond Kheraloo, was arrested in its course towards the Runn and 
compelled to relinquish its natural outlet and to empty its waters into 
Karnasagara; the dam broke down in A.D. 1814 after a heavy rain.''*“ 

Religion of Karna 

Like his ancestors Karna w^as a saiva, and maintained a friendly 
respect for the Jainas. Fhe commentator Rajasekhara (A.D. 1424) in 
his panjiha on :§ridhara’s Nydyakandali, mentions that king Karna of 
Gujarat, perceiving the holy dislike of cleanliness of the celebrated 
Jaina monk Abhayadeva Sufi (a spiritual ancestor of Rajasekhara), 
conferred on him the biruda of Maladhdri. The same Rajasekhara 
informs us that Khchgara was at that time the ruler of Saurashtra, and 
that at the instance of Abhayadeva Suri he made the deserted path to 
the shrine of Girnar full of the traffic of pilgrims again, that is he 
‘induced Khehgara to lesson or remit altogether the tax levied on 
pilgrims.^'*^ Peterson mentions a tradition according to which Karna 
became a disciple of Vardharnana Suri whose disciple Jinesvara won the 
debate at the court of Durlabha. But this statement must be wrong 
as we know that Vardharnana Suri consecrated Vimala’s temple and 
shortly afterwards starved himself to death.*'^** 

End of Karna 

Karna was famous for his good looks; an inscription of Kumarapala 
refers to him as WupaMjitan'Manmatha/ while an inscription of Bhiraa 
II describes him as 'kdmini-Kandarpa*^^^, According to Krishnaji, 
Karna was fair and of middle stature, inclined to lust and low habits 
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but later he became repentant and blamed himself; he was proud of his 
family.^'*® 

According to Hamrnira-MaMkdvya, Karna was killed in battle by 
Chahamana Durlabharaja, but we have seen that according to PrithvJ- 
rdjavijaya Karna survived Durlabharaja. Karna's reign probably came 
to an end in V.S. 1150. 

The Nausari plates of Karna are the earliest Chaulukya records to 
be issued from I.ata, and show that this province was under his 
control at least, for some time. He probably maintained intact the 
territory left by his father. Saurashtra w^as under his control though 
the area round Girnar may have been under Khehgara. By destroying 
the Bhils he consolidated his kingdom. He had the hiruda of 
rrailokyamalla J ^ ^ 



Chapter VI 

Jayasirnha Siddharaja {c. V.S. 1150-1200) 

Jayasimha, son of Kama and Mayanalladevi, who assumed the 
biruda of Siddharaja, was the most famous king of his dynasty, and of 
all the Chaulukyas his memory is best preserved to-day in the land of 
his birth. Palhanpur claims the honour of being the birth place of 
this great conqueror, but no record has yet been found to support this 
claim. According to Hemachandra, Karna laboured under a great 
sorrow because he had no son, wherefore he repaired to a temple of 
Lakshmi. There the king meditated for a long time and having success¬ 
fully overcome the temptations offered by some apsarases to distract 
him, he continued to repeat the mantra taught him by his preceptor 
and remained unperturbed even when a demon appeared on the scene 
threatening to kill him. His wonderful devotion was at last rewarded 
when LakshmT herself appeared and bestowed on Her suppliant the 
blessing of a son.’ In due time the son was born, whom the old ladies 
of the palace named,—more appropriately than they imagined— 
Jayasiiiiha.- 

This semi-mythical account of the birth of Siddharaja did not tind 
favour with Merutunga, who simply stated that some time after Karna 
was reconciled to Mayanalladcvl, their famous son was born. Merutunga 
further adds that when three years old, Jayasiiiiha while playing with 
some other children, suddenly climbed on the throne and sat on it. 
As the astrologers predicted that this particular moment was propitious, 
Karna then and there performed the coronation ceremony of his son. 
This coronation took place, according to Merutunga, on Saturday, the 
third day of the dark fortnight of Pausha in V.S. 1150 in the nakshaira 
of Sravana in the lagna of Taurus (7th January, 1094).'’ Hence accord¬ 
ing to this account Siddharaja was born in A.D. 1091. Though Karna 
ceased to reign from the day of his son's coronation, he must have lived 
some time longer as Merutunga himself says that Karna defeated A^a 
after Siddharaja's coronation.'* 

But this account of Merutunga’s is not corroborated by Hema¬ 
chandra. It may be observed here that with the exception of the 
capture of Ya^ovarman, and some other non-political events which it 
records, Dvyd^raya's account of Siddharaja’s reign (cantos X to XV) 
consists of a collection of mythological tales in which Siddharaja under¬ 
goes certain experiences which had previously been the lot of the epic 
heroes.® It is therefore hardly likely that Hemachandra would have 
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missed the story of Siddharaja’s coronation attended by such circum¬ 
stances as those described by Merutuhga. Hemachandra’s statement 
that Karna had no son and had to pray to Lakshml for one probably 
indicates that Siddharaja was born late in his father’s life. But Hema- 
chandra asserts that Siddharaja grew up into a man, and became 
proficient in all the arts and the weapons before his father’s death.® 
Then one day Karna called Siddharaja and intimated to him his resolve 
to abdicate. Siddharaja would not hear of such a proposal, but his 
father was resolute and ultimately had his way. He then charged 
Siddharaja to guard the Brahmins, the three other castes and his 
nephew Devaprasada.’' Soon after this Karna died and Devaprasada 
came to the capital; he gave his son Tribhuvanaptila to Siddharaja 
and, as a mark of respect, himself entered the funeral pyre with Karna’s 
body and ended his life. Siddharaja thereafter treated Tribhuvana- 
pala as if he were his own son.® 

The difficulty in accepting Hemachandra’s version is that all the 
other Chroniclers are unanimous in stating that Siddharaja had a 
violent dislike for Tribhuvanapala’s son Kumarapala, which would be 
inexplicable if Tribhuvanapala had really been adopted by Siddharaja 
as his son. Hemachandra’s position as the court paJidila of both 
Siddharaja and Kumarapala probably stood in the way of his recording 
the truth about either, so that the suggestion that Devaprasada’s death 
may not have been voluntary, seams to be reasonable.® Hemachandra 
was probably following RaghxivarMa when he described how all the 
earlier kings of the dynasty abdicated in favour of their sons. Hence 
his testimony in this instance has little value. Probably Siddharaja 
was born when Karna was already advanced in age; the old king then 
declared his son to be the heir apparent when Siddharaja was only three 
years old, and died shortly after. 

It is likely that after the death of Karna the banished Devaprasada 
tried to usurp the throne but MayanalladevT, with the help of the 
minister Santu managed to foil his scheme and had him killed and 
Tribhuvanapala brought over to Anahilapataka to be kept under strict 
surveillance. The minister Santu also contrived to put to death 
Udayamatl’s brother MadanapMa.^® This probably indicates that after 
the death of Karna those near the throne took advantage of the new 
king’s minority and either intrigued against him or tried to take the law 
in their own hands; MayanalladevT acted as the regent during her son’s 
minority and with the help of her husband’s ministers safeguarded the 
interests of her son. As we shall sec, Siddharaja used to show her a 
marked degree of respea and more than ordinary filial devotion. 

Siddharaja defeats Khahgdra 

Siddharaja was a great conqueror, but it is not possible to determine 
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the chronological sequence ot‘ his military exploits. It is possible how¬ 
ever that he first turned his attention to Saurashtra and defeated the 
king Khahgara, also called Navaghana who ruled over a part of that 
country. Merutuhga calls him an 'Ahhlra-ranaka; evidently he is the 
same man who controlled Girnar during the reign of Karna. He has 
been identified with a Chudasama king and is apparently the Saurashtra 
king who w^as cast into prison by Siddharaja according to the Dohad ins¬ 
cription. Somesvara also refers to this victory and states that in a war 
Siddharaja reduced the very imperious king of Saurashtra, Khahgara, 
to atoms. Jinaprabha Suri says of Girnar that Siddharaja killed the 
king named Khahgara and appointed one Sajjana as his viceroy, which 
is corroborated by Merutuhga. A Girnar inscription dated V.S. 1170 
(A.D. 1120) proves that Sajjana was then governing the area.^* 

According to Prabhachandra, Siddharaja sent KTrtipala, the brother 
of Kumarapala against king Navaghana, of Saurashtra. After Kirtipala 
had suffered a reverse, he was jonied by the minister Udayana, and 
together they defeated Navaghana, though Udayana died in the battle. 
But later Prabhachandra says that Siddharaja killed Khahgara; as 
Khahgara and Navaghana were identical it may be that Siddharaja led 
another expedition in person to destroy this king. But in all pro¬ 
bability Siddharaja’s efforts were not wholly successful, for Prabha¬ 
chandra says that though he killed Khahgara he could not enjoy the 
country because there were too many of Khahgara’s men. This may be 
true for we know from an inscription of the following reign that 
Kumarapala had to send an expedition against the AbhTras.'**^ 

According to Mcnituiiga, Siddharaja w^as defeated eleven times by 
Khahgara, whom Merutuhga also calls by the name of Navaghana. 
Before the twelfth encounter took place which Siddharaja led person¬ 
ally, Khahgara had ramparts erected around Vardhamana and certain 
other cities. Khahgara then asked his nephew, to kill him by means of 
dravyas (coins) and not with weapons or such like things should the 
enemy succeed in scaling the ramparts. The poor Khahgara was ulti¬ 
mately beaten to death wdth boxes full of dravyas. Then Siddharaja 
appointed Dandandyaka Sajjana to look after the affairs of Saurashtra.^** 

According to a bardic tradition the hapless Khahgara had the teme¬ 
rity to marry a beautiful damsel coveted by Siddharaja. Thereupon 
the Chaulukya king proceeded against Khahgara and destroyed him, but 
although he was able to annex the kingdom, the girl who had been so 
cruelly wronged remained faithful to her fallen husband inspite of all 
Siddharaja’s entreaties. This story, at least in the form in which it has 
reached us, is incredible.’ 

Merutuhga’s story of twelve campaigns against Khahgara should be 
treated with extreme caution, for 12 was a favourite Jaina numeral, and 
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his use here of ihc number probably denotes no more than a vague 
emphasis upon the seriousness of the campaign which brought the holy 
Girnar under Chaulukya control.^^ 

Siddhamja and the Chdhamdnas of Naddula 

It is possible that after the conquest of Saurashtra Siddharaja pro¬ 
ceeded against another old enemy of the dynasty, namely the Chahama- 
nas of Naddula. A^araja, the son of Jinduraja, succeeded his elder 
brother Yojaka, and apparently changed the hostile policy of his family 
towards the Chaulukyas. For, the Sundha Hill inscription which 
records so many struggles between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas 
states of Asaraja, that he pleased the 'Siddharaja' by his assistance which 
he rendered the latter in Malava.“’ This Siddharaja is undoubtedly 
Jayasiiiiha, and as Asaraja helped him in his Malava campaign, Siddha¬ 
raja must have forced the Naddula Chahamanas to come to terms with 
him, and probably to serve him as his vassal before he launched his 
campaign against the Paraniaras of Malava. It appears from the 
Sundha Hill inscription that later A^araja’s relations with Siddharaja 
became hostile, but another inscription of Asaraja dated V.S. 1200 (A.D. 
1143) speaks of him as subsisting on tlic lotus-like feet of Mahdrdjddhi- 
rdja Jayasiiiiha.^^ The next inscription in the locality is supposed to be 
dated in the Simha era, and in another Chahamana inscription from 
the same area a deity called 'Jayasiriihadeva', is mentioned, who accord¬ 
ing to D.R. fihandarkar, “was doubtless called after the Chaulukya 
sovereign Jayasiihha."^® The next Chahamana ruler Ahladana is des¬ 
cribed in the Sundha Hill and the Kiradu inscriptions as a feudatory 
of Kumarapala, which shows that during his reign Siddharaja had 
effectively controlled the power of the Chahamanas of Naddula. 

Two inscriptions of Naddula Chahamana Ratnapala, however, show 
that Naddula was in his possession in V.S. 1176 (A.D. 1120), and in 
V.S. 1192 (A.D. 1135).^The two inscriptions of Asaraja from Naddula 
are dated V.S. 1167 (A.D. 1110) and V.S. 1173 (A.D. 1116) in neither of 
which is the name of Siddharaja mentioned.-® Hence it seem that 
between A.D. 1116-1119 Ratnapala had ousted Asaraja from Naddula so 
ithat the latter was forced to seek the help of Siddharaja to recover his 
principality.^’ But the failure of A^^aja to recover Naddula is proved by 
eight inscriptions of Rayapala issued between A.D. 1132-1145.-^ The 
Sevadi inscription of A^araja's son Katudeva is dated S. 31, which has 
been taken to mean the Siihha era in which case the date would be 
equivalent to A.D. 1143. But this inscription does not mention the 
name of Siddharaja, hence it has been suggested that Katu was trying 
to assert his independence during the last years of Siddharaja's reign. 
But this view does not seem to be correct as tlie Bali inscription of 
Katu’s father Asaraja, also issued in A.D. '1143 declares Asaraja to be a 
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feudatory of Jayasiihha.-^ It is therefore evident that Asaraja remained 
to the end a feudatorj of Siddharaja. 

Siddhardja and the Chdhamanas of ^dkamhhan 

At the beginning of his reign, Siddharaja’s relations with another 
branch of the Chahamanas, namely the Sakambhari, could not have been 
amicable, for, the J§akambhari king Vigraharaja III had helped 
Uday?lditya against Kama. Siddharaja’s contemporary king of Sakam- 
bharl was Arnoraja, who was Vigraharaja’s grandson and third in succes* 
sion from him. The information given about this prince in Dtfydf^raya 
is very meagre. Hemachandra does not mention him in the cantos 
devoted to Siddharaja, where the kings Rajputana campaigns are not 
mentioned at all. It is when Hemachandra describes the fight between 
Arnoraja and Kumarapala that w^e find Kumarapala saying that Arno¬ 
raja had to bow his head before Jayasimha, therefore Jayasitiiha must 
have once defeated Arnoraja.-^ This statement is supported by Some^- 
vara who states in his Klrtikaurnudi that ‘seeing the decapitated heads 
of kings lying at his feet the lord of Sakambharl too, out of fear, bowed 
down his head to him; but the only difference between Jayasimha and 
Vishnu was that the daughter of Arnoraja (the ocean) was taken to wife 
by Vishnu, while he (Siddharaja) gave his daughter in marriage to 
Arnoraja.^-^ vSome^vara is also supported by Prithvlrdjavijayn in which 
it is mentioned that Arnoraja had two queens, one of whom came from 
Gurjara. The commentator Jonaraj^i adds that the Gurjara king 
was Jayasimha and his daughter who married Arnoraja was called 
K5nchanadevT. The son of Arnoraja and KanchanadevT was Some4- 
vara, who used to live with his maternal grandfather.^® Jayasimha had 
no son, and probably found some comfort in the company of his only 
male descendant. Some^vara’s son was the ill fated ChahamSina 
Emperor PrithvTraja III. 

The Sambhar stone inscription^^ proves that Siddharaja defeated 
Arnoraja, and from the provenance of the inscription, as well as from 
the fact that Sambhar is actually mentioned, it is possible to conclude 
that Siddharaja actually held Sambhar for some time. The reasons 
which led him to marry his daughter to a defeated enemy are not known. 
Probably he took a statesman like view^ of the situation and hoped to 
remove the long standing hostility between the two families and the 
rancour of defeat from the heart of Arnoraja. If such were his hopes, 
he was not deceived; for we know that Arnoraja helped Siddharaja 
against the Paratnara Naravarman.^*^ This complete change in the 
foreign policy of the Sakambhari Chahamanas was only made possible 
by the statesmanlike policy of Siddharaja. 
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Siddhardja and the Paramdras of Mdlava 

I’he decisive victory in Malava and the capture of the Paramara 
king Ya^ovarman was the greatest achievement in the military career of 
Jayasimha. His court poet Hemachandra devotes an entire canto to 
this episode, and breaks into a jingling verse in Vasaniatilaka metre 
when describing the capture of the unfortunate Paramara king.^'*^ 
Unfortunately Hemachandra’s elaborate description contains little inform¬ 
ation of historical importance. According to him, Siddharaja knew 
various forms of the black arts; once during a nocturnal tour the king- 
met some yoginJs who told him to go to Ujjain and worship the goddess 
Kalika tor which the permission of king Yasovarman was necessary ; 
hence they asked Siddharaja to be friendly with the Paramara king. 
Siddliaraja then and there resolved to defeat and imprison Yasovarman 
and soon after advanced with his army against Malava. He advanced 
by stages of several koscs each day till he reached Ujjain, being helped 
by some Kiratas on his way. At Ujjain Siddharaja secured the help of 
some yogims and thereby managed to enter the city the next day, 
Then he conquered Dhara and captured Yasovarman whom he tied up 
like a sparrow.'’^ 1 hen Siddharaja subdued the whole of Avanti after 
which he returned to his capital.’*^ 

We shall never know what led Hemachandra to wTite this fantastic 
tale when he had first-hand knowledge of Siddharaja’s Malava campaign; 
the only true fact in his narrative is the imprisonment of Yasovarman by 
Siddharaja, The Vadnagar-pm.v«5/i also states that Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja 
“frightened all the rulers of the earth by the manner in which he fettered 
the proud king of Malava.Somei^vara describes this memorable event 
thus: “He (Siddhanlja) another Mara (aparamdra) as he was, beat down 
in battle the Paramaras, (and became) as it were, the betrothed of the 
regal fortune of the lord of Malava. He threw the lord of Dhara, into a 
wooden cage like a royal parrot, and at the same time made the royal 
swan of his fame enter the cage of the universe. He took but a single 
Dhara, the city of Naravarman,—but he gave thousands of dharas 
(streams) of tears thereby to his wives”'*'’ In his Suratholsava Somesvara 
simply states that the king of Dhara w’^as thrown into prison.'** 

Balachandra also states that after Siddharaja had captured the king 
of Dhara, he put that unfortunate monarch into a wooden cage and in 
that condition brought him to Gujarat.**"* Balachandra is probably 
repeating the story which Hemachandra made current when he states 
that after conquering Ujjain, Siddharaja had some dealings with the 
yoginis, from whom he brought back a seat.^® 

Arisiiiiha mentions that Siddharaja took Yasovarman, the king of 
Dh^a, prisoner, and the Vastupdla-Tejahpdla-^pra^asii merely refers to 
Siddharaja’s victory over the Malava king.^^ 

According to Jayasimha Suri, Siddharaja made a vow that when he 
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killed Naravarman he would use his skin to make a scabbard for his 
sword. This vow was fulhlled after a campaign lasting over twelve 
years; Siddharaja succeeded in entering Dhara after his elephant had 
broken its gate. Jina-Mandana repeats this story and adds that 
Siddharaja was prevented by his ministers from fulfilling this vow, for 
Naravarman was captured alive; the ministers persuaded the king that 
a king's person was inviolable. 

The most detailed account of this struggle is given by Merutuiiga. 
According to him while Siddharaja was away on a pilgrimage to Soman- 
ath with his mother, Ya^ovarman, who was on the look out for such an 
opportunity, marched into Gujarat. The minister Santu asked for 
terms, whereupon Ya^ovarman replied that he would go back if Santu 
made over to him the merits gained by Siddharaja by his pilgrimage 
to Somanath. Santu “washed the kings feet, and threw into the hollow 
of his hand a handful of water, as a sign of the transference of that 
merit and so he induced the king (Ya^ovarman) to turn back". Siddha¬ 
raja was furious when on his return he heard of Santu's conduct, but 
that minister propitiated the king by saying: “Your Majesty, your 

merit, which I have given away, goes, but, on the other hand, by 
what I have done I have given you his merit, and the merit of other 
people, who have accumulated a great store of good deeds. When an 
enemy's army is entering one's country, it must be kept out by any 
artifice". But Siddharaja become desirious of marching against Malava, 
so he appointed ministers and craftsmen to superintend the construc¬ 
tion of the holy place called Sahasralihga, and while this work was 
being rapidly hurried forward, the king started on his expedition 
to Malava. There a war of twelve years duration took place, 

in which the king was victorious. One day “he took the vow, 'I 

will not eat to-day until I have captured the fort of Dhara’. The 
ministers and foot soldiers killed the Paramara Rajputs {Paramdra- 
rdjaputra) by five hundreds at a time," but still Dhar^ could not be 
taken and Siddharaja had to salve his conscience by breaking into a 
Dhara made of meal. Then just as Siddharaja, despairing of capturing 
the Paramara capital, was thinking of turning back, the spies informed 
the minister Mufijala that the southern gate of the city was vulnerable. 
Siddharaja accordingly brought his army against the southern gate and 

recklessly made the mahout, Samala, drive the mighty elephant 

Ya^ahpataha to batter in two panels of the huge gate with its hind 
quarters. The gallant animal succeeded but died of the exertion.^® 
After taking the fort Siddharaja bound Ya^ovarman with six pieces of 
cords, and having established his sovereignty over Malava returned to 
Anahilapataka, bringing back with him the fallen Paramara monarch.^® 
Siddharaja had promised that he would put an unsheathed knife in the 
hands of Yatovarman and enter the city mounted on an elephant with 
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Yai^ovarman behind him. The minister Munjala protested against the 
fulfilment of this rash resolve, but the king was bent on keeping his vow. 
So, as a compromise Ya^ovarman was seated behind Siddharaja on an 
elephant with a wooden knife in his hand, while the proud Chaulukya 
monarch made his triumphal entry into Anahilapataka.^^ 

This resounding victory of Siddharaja’s was naturally mentioned 
in his own records. His proud epithet 'Avantinatha* first appears in 
the Gala inscription of A.D. 1187, and seems to have been adopted by 
him as a regular biruda thereafter. The Dohad inscription states that 
Siddharaja threw into prison the king of Malava whose name is not 
mentioned. But the Talwara image inscription states that Siddharaja 
‘humbled the pride of Naravarman’, who was evidently the Paramara 
king. This is supported by another inscription which records that 
Siddharaja made himself glorious by destroying the power of Nara- 
varman."** But the best possible confirmation of Siddharaja’s conquest 
of Malava and the occupation of that country is provided by the 
Ujjain fragmentary stone inscription. From this inscription we learn 
that Siddharaja, having defeated Ya^ovarman, held Avanti-mandfl/a by 
force, and placed Mahadeva in charge of the government of that 
country. 

From all these statements it is evident that hostilities had broken 
out while Naravarman was the king of Malava (c. A.D. 1094-1133). 
Both A^araja and Arnoraja are known to have helped Siddharaja 
against Naravarman.^But it is difficult to determine who was the 
aggressor. Merutuhga states that Yasovarman opened the hostilities; 
this statement can be reconciled with epigraphic evidence if we assume 
that Yasovarman led an army against Gujarat as a prince at the instance 
of his father Naravarman. It is known however that during the reign 
of Naravarman the power of the Paramaras had become very weak, and 
they suffered several defeats. None of the Paramara records mention 
any victory for this king, whereas a Chandella record proves that 
Chandella Madanavarman had occupied the important territory near 
Udaipur.^^ The Cholas also claim to have defeated a Malava king who 
has been identified as Naravarman.^® Another inscription from 
western Malava dated V.S. 1190 (A.D. 1123) proves the existence of an 
independent line of kings within fifty miles of Ujjain.^® Is it likely 
that such a king would send his son to attack Gujarat or that he would 
succeed in defeating the Gujarat army and that none of their records 
would mention it? Merutuiiga of course gives as a reason for the 
Chaulukya defeat, Siddharaja's absence on a pilgrimage to Bahuloda 
at the lime of Yatovarman’s attack. According to Merutunga during 
this pilgrimage Siddharaja remitted the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda at 
the request of his mother. But, Arisirhha, a much earlier Chronicler 
also mentions Jayasimha’s remission of the tax at Bahuloda at the 
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request of his mother, but does not mention that Yasovarman took ad¬ 
vantage of the king's absence and attacked the country, though Arisiriiha 
also mentions that Siddharaja defeated Yasovarman. Similarly Bala- 
chandra mentions that MayanalladevI had the tax at Bahuloda remitted, 
but he does not connect this incident with the war.'*' It is clear how¬ 
ever, that all the details in Merutuiiga's version, as it has been related, 
were incidental to his main theme, which was the feasibility of the 
transference of merit. Hence the story of Merutuhga's, though plausible, 
seems to be of dubious authenticity, for though he describes each episode 
with equal gravity, many have been proved to be unhistorical. Although 
one is only justilied in rejecting a story of Merutuhga's when something 
definite is known against it, one should not be induced to accept as 
true the remainder of what he wrote, because these have not yet been 
proved to be wrong. It seems therefore that something more than 
Merutuhga's uncorroborated testimony is needed before concluding 
definitely that the Paramaras were the aggressors. From the Prabandha- 
chintdmani it appears that the attack by Yasovarman took place during 
the early part of Siddharaja’s reign, and was followed by a war of twelve 
years duration. But we know that Yasovarman reigned for about three 
years and was captured at the end of Siddharaja's reign. As for the 
duration of the war, it has already been shown that it might very well 
have been the Jaina way of saying that it lasted for a long time. 

For the history of this period therefore, one has to rely on epigraphs* 
It has been shown that two inscriptions refer to Jayasirhha's victory over 
Naravarman, and that A^araja and Arnoraja took part in the campaign 
against Naravarman. From this it seems that the struggle between 
Siddharaja and the Paramaras started while Naravarman was on the 
throne of Malava. Exactly when this fight with Naravarman took place 
is not known; but the date of the last phase of the struggle, namely, the 
capture of Dhara and her lord can be ascertained with but a small 
margin of probable error. The last known inscription of Yasovarman 
is dated V.S. 1192.^® In the Gala inscription of V.S. 1193 (A.D. 1136) 
Siddharaja is called Avantinatha. Hence between V.S. 1192-1193 
Siddharaja must have captured Dhara. Two years later Malava was 
being governed by the Chaulukya governor, Mahadeva. 

There is another consideration however which would place this 
conquest a little earlier. In his inscription dated V.S. 1191, Yasovarman 
is called a 'Mahdrdjddhirdja*, whereas in the inscription issued a year 
later he assumes the title of Maharaja only.^** This has led scholars to 
suggest that by the time the later inscription was issued YaSovarman 
had lost his position as a paramount sovereign. But it is not clear 
whether or not this was due to the attack of Siddharaja. It is however 
certain that Yasovarman had to spend some time in a Chaulukya prison. 
It has been said that he escaped with the help of the Chaharnanas of 
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iSakambharl and probably came to terms with Siddharaja, and eventually 
ruled, either in Dhara or in some part of Malava, as a Chaulukya vassal. 
In this case probably Ya^ovarman was once again thrown out of ofl5ce 
when Siddharaja appointed Mahadeva as his governor of Malava in 
V.S. ‘1195."*^ 

How long Siddharaja retained his hold over Malava is not known. 
The Dohad inscription of V,S. '1196 (A.D. 1140) states that Siddharaja 
appointed vdhinipaii Ke^ava as sendpati in Dadhipadra and other 
mandalas, probably ‘in order to protect the high road to Mandu and 
Dhar,—to keep it clear for his own troops, and to guard against incur¬ 
sions from this side*.^^ This wise precaution shows that Siddharaja fully 
realised the strategic importance of this route, which, then as now, was 
one of the principal roads leading from Gujarat to Malava, through the 
Panchmahals. This precaution is no indication however of Siddharaja's 
failure to hold Malava. But the assumption by Ya^ovarman’s son Jaya- 
varinan of the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja indicates that he liberated a 
part of Malava. For, the only inscription of Jayavarman so far found 
was issued from his residence at Vardhamanapura, which seems to 
indicate that he had not been able to recover the Paramara capital. It 
was probably after the death of Siddharaja when trouble broke out 
regarding the succession to the throne of Gujarat, that Ballala 
captured Ujjain. 

Siddharaja and the Paramdras of Bhinmal 

Though Siddharaja uprooted the main Paramara dynasty, it appears 
that he helped to re-establish a king of a minor branch of the dynasty. 
This was Some^vara of the Bhinmal branch who is said to have regained 
his lost throne in V.S. 1198 (c. A.D. 1141) through the favour of 
Siddharaja. Some^vara’s father Udayaraja claims to have conquered 
‘Choda Gauda and Karnata’. Now, in the Klrtikaumudi it is stated 
that the Gauda country famous for its clarified butter fell into the 
hands of Siddharaja.®^ It is possible that Siddharaja had penetrated 
into that part of the eastern Punjab which was known as Gauda and 
was accompanied on that expedition by Udayaraja. 

Siddharaja and the Chandellas 

By the conquest of Malava the frontiers of the Chaulukya kingdom 
were extended bringing it into contact with those of the Kalachuris and 
the Chandellas, According to Some^vara the king of Mahobaka became 
frightened on hearing of the destruction of Dhiu-a and submitted to 
Siddharaja.®® Jayasiihha Suri states that Siddharaja defeated Madana- 
varman, the king of Mahobaka;, and took from him 96 crores of gold 
coins.®^ Jina-Mandana gives a very detailed story. According to him 
while Siddharaja was returning from Dhara, he was informed by a 
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bhatta (minstrel) that the court of Madanavarman of Mahobaka was aji 
splendid as his, and moreover that Madanavarman was very wise, liberal 
and pleasure loving. Siddharaja sent a person to check the veracity of 
this statement. This man returned after six months and reported that 
the ministrers statement was in no way exaggerated. Thereupon 
Siddharaja set out against Mahobaka and encamping near the city sum¬ 
moned Madanavarman to surrender, but the Chandella king immersed 
in the pleasures of the spring festival took little notice of Siddharaja or 
his demand. In reply to the peremptory demands of Siddharaja's 
minister, who was sent to negotiate the surrender of the city, Madana¬ 
varman contemptuously referred to the Chaulukya king’s twelve years’ 
war with Malava and ordered his ministers to pay Siddharaja some 
money and to ask him to return. The money was paid but Siddharaja 
was so struck by Madanavarman’s graceful indifference that he would 
not leave before being received by the Chandella king who ultimately 
agreed to do so. Siddharaja went with a large body-guard to the palace 
which was guarded by troops. With only four guards he was allowed to 
enter the palace and the royal garden, and was shown round by 
Madanavarman who displayed great hospitality.®-^* 

From these accounts it has been suggested that either Siddharaja, 
failing to gain any great victory had to be content with a monetary present, 
or that he was compelled to come to terms and make peace.®*^ The 
latter view is supported by an inscription of one of the supporter^ of 
Madanavarman found in the Kalanjara fort which records that Madana¬ 
varman “in an instant defeated the king of Gurjara, as Krishna in 
former times defeated Kariisa”. The tradition that Madanavarman 
defeated the Gurjara king is also recorded by the Hindi poet Chand.®^ 

Siddharaja and the Kalachuris of Tripuri 

According to Merutuhga, the king of the country of Dahala wrote 
Siddharaja a yamala-patra (letter of alliance). This Kalachuri king may 
have been Ya^ah-Karna (c. A,D. 1073-1125), who as we have seen 
probably suffered a defeat at the hands of Karna.®* 

Siddharaja and the Gdhadavdlas 

Merutuhga is also responsible for the statement that Siddharaja 
maintained a diplomatic agent, at the court of the king of Banaras 
called Jayachandra.®® The existence of amicable relations between the 
two and an attempt to maintain it is quite likely in view of the fact 
that a strong rivalry existed at this time between the Gahadavalas and 
the Chandella king Madanavarman, who in his Mau inscription claims 
to have forced '‘the king of Ka^T to pass his time in friendly behaviour”.*® 
The Sanskrit work Rambhamanjarl written during the reign of Jaya- 
Chandra, on the other hand states that “Jayachandra’s arms wd*e like 
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pillars to tie down the elephant-like goddess of Madanavarman’s royal 
fortune*’,®^ The Gahadavala monarch at the time of Siddharaja was 
Jayachandra’s grandfather Govindachandra, but it was not impossible 
for Jayachandra to have taken part in an expedition during his grand¬ 
father’s reign.It was quite possible for Siddharaja to have allied 
himself with the Kalachuris and the Gahadavalas against the Chandellas 
wdio attacked Malava during this period. 

The Chandellas and the Western Chdlukyas in Malava 

As regards the Malava king defeated by Madanavarman it has been 
suggested that this may have been either Ya^ovarman, Jayavarman, or 
Lakshmivarman, all of whom were his contemporaries,®^ though it is 
more likely that the defeated Malava king was Jayavarman.®'‘ Madana¬ 
varman issued a grant from Bhaillasvaml-MahadvMa^aka in A.D. 1134, 
which shows that by that time he had entered Malava,®® though it is 
doubtful whether the area was siezed by the Chandella king from the 
imperial Paramaras.®® But Madanavarman was a powerful king and the 
precautions adopted by Siddharaja to secure the safety of the Panchmahals 
(as shown in the Dohad grant) may have been taken against some future 
contingency likely to arise due to Madanavarman’s probable aggression 
in Malava. 

By the end of Siddharaja’s reign the Western Chalukya SomeSvara 
III (A.D. 1128-1138) and Jagadekamalla II (A.D. 113&-1149) had started 
to attack Malava and had defeated its king, who was probably the un¬ 
fortunate Jayavarman. The designs of the Western Chalukyas on 
Malava and their success over the weak Param^as was a danger against 
which Siddharaja also had to guard himself. 

Siddharaja and the Western Chdlukyas 

The political relations between Siddharaja and the Western 
Chalukyas are difficult to determine, and we have to rely on a story 
related by Jina-Mandana, who amongst Gujarat Chroniclers is most 
unreliable. According to this story one day two yogints came from the 
Himalayas and challenged Jayasirhha to justify his epithet of Siddharaja 
by displaying suitable magic. Siddharaja took up this challenge and 
with the aid of his minister Plaripala had a dagger prepared, which had 
a jewel studded iron hilt but a blade made of sugar. When Siddharaja 
was about to perform his magical performance in the open court, a 
deputation from king Permadi of Kalyankataka was announced. They 
were allowed to enter and the ambassador presented the king with the 
prepared dagger, presumably to impress upon the yogints and the 
audience the genuineness of the article. The king hid his fake dagger 
and sent round a real one. After the real dagger had been tested and 
returned, Siddharaja said that he would eat it and, substituting the 
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prepared dagger, ate the sugar blade. After the king had finished eating 
the blade, the minister stopped him and asked the yogints to cat the 
handle. This they failed to do.®^ 

Permadi was not an unusual epithet during this period and was 
borne by several chieftains besides the Western Chalukya king Vikrania- 
ditya VI, who was known as Paramardi-deva. The other contemporary 
kings who were known as Permadi were the following: 

(1) Mahdmandalewara Udayaditya Gahga Permadi, a provincial 
governor of Vikramaditya VI; (2) Mahdmandalektara Permadi of the 
Jimutavahana lineage and Khachara race, also a governor of Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI; (3) Mahdmandalesvara Permadi of the Kalachurya family, a 
governor under Some^vara III; (4) Mahdmandalesvara Jagadekamalla- 
Permadi of the Sinda family, a governor under Perma-Jagadekamalla IL®* 
Another Permadi, who became king atfer the death of Siddharaja was 
the Goa Kadamba chief Permadi-iSivachitta (A.D. 1147-1175).®® Accord¬ 
ing to Indraji, the Permadi, whose ambassador is said to have visited 
Siddharaja’s court during the display of magical skill, was either the 
**Goa Kadamba chief Permadi iSivachitta who was heir apparent in the 
time of Siddharaja, or the Sinda chief Permadi who was a contemporary of 
Siddharaja and flourished in A.D. 1144.”^® But Jina-Mandaiia speci¬ 
fically mentions Kalyanakataka as the capital of the Permadi, which can 
only mean Kalyanl, the famous capital of Vikramaditya VI. Moreover 
it is unusual for a subordinate prince or an heir apparent to send 
embassies. Hence if this story of Jina-Mandana's is admissible at all, the 
Permadi must be identified with Vikramaditya VI, one of whose queens 
was a sister of Siddharaja’s mother. 

Vikramaditya VI has claimed several victories over the Giirjara 
king. Between the year A.D. 1088-89, he is said to have crossed the 
Narmada and conquered kings on either side) of the river. One of his 
inscriptions of A.D. '1096-97 mentions an officer called Mahdpradhdna 
Antahpurddhyaksha Hari’Ldla-Kanndda-SandhwigrahinJ^ It is not clear 
however what this officer was doing in Lata. Another record shows that 
in A.D. 1098, Vikramaditya VI was on the banks of the Narmada.^^ 
These records do not prove that he came into conflict with the Chaulukya 
kings, but an inscription of A.D. 1105 records the victory of one of his 
officers over the Cholas, the Malavas, and the GOrjaras; and another 
inscription of his general Anantapala of A.D. 1114 states that he had 
‘shattered the arms of the Giirjara.*^® Another general of Vikramaditya 
VI, MahdmandaleSvara Tribhuvanamalla Pandyadeva declares in a 
record of A.D. 1121 that he was able ‘to trample on the renowned 
Gurjara’.’^^ Some other records of Vikramaditya VI claim that he con¬ 
quered Lata and Gurjara. One inscription of A.D. 1122 states that 
Vikramaditya first conquered the ancient Ganga kingdom of the south, 
next the Cholas, then the Latas; next he levied tribute from the 
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Panchalas, and finally subdued the others.^® Another record of A.I>. 
1124 gives a full account of all the countries conquered by Vikramaditya 
amongst which Lata figures first and Gurjara next.^® 

In view of these claims of the Western Chalukya king some scholars 
are of the opinion that Vikramaditya conquered Lata and caused con¬ 
sternation to the king of Gujarat/^ But it is evident that Vikramaditya 
never conquered Gujarat in spite of what his records claim, hence his 
claim to have conquered Lata is open to suspicion. For, it is hardly 
likely that Siddharaja would have busied himself with conquests in 
Malava while Lata slipped from his hands. A temporary raid across 
the Narmada in A.D. 1088-89, during the reign of Karna is not unlikely, 
but that it did not lead to any permanent result is shown by the fact 
that Vikramaditya had to return to the same territory about ten years 
later, and could no longer claim to have crossed Narmada. The boast 
that he shattered the arms of Gurjara probably implies no more than a 
raid into the territories of the Gurjara king, and need not be taken as 
an indication of his ability to have seriously crippled the Chaulukya 
power. The claim of the other Western Chalukya general in A.D. 1121, 
that he could trample on the renowned Gurjara shows that upto that 
year that remarkable feat had not been achieved, and it is unlikely that 
it could be done in that year or later. For, within five years Vikrama¬ 
ditya was dead (A.D. 1126) and his last years were troubled by a Hoysala 
revolt which was joined later by some other Western Chalukya feuda¬ 
tories, among whom were the Kadambas of Goa.’'® Hence in A.D. 1121 
or later the Western Chalukyas were in no position to attack Siddha¬ 
raja. If an embassy came from the Western Chalukyas to Gujarat, it 
probably came during the closing years of Vikramaditya's reign to nego¬ 
tiate the defection of the Kadambas of Goa, from the revolt against him. 

In the Telwara inscription it, is stated that Siddharaja ‘crushed 
Permardi', and this Permardi has been identified with Vikramaditya VI.^* 
An inscription from Huli issued during the reign of Vikramaditya VI 
mentions an otherwise unknown king named Pitta, who had four sons, 
namely, Perma-nripa, Bijjala, Klrtti, and Gorma. Bijjala slew certain 
kings and had some relations—a lacuna prevents us from knowing what 
they were—^with king ‘Jayasiihha of Gurjarashtra*.®®* Permardi of the 
Tilwara inscription is likely to be the Perma-nripa of the Huli inscription, 
the elder brother of Bijjala,®^ for if Siddharaja had really defeated 
Vikramaditya VI, it would have been the greatest military exploit of his 
career and one would expect it to have been recorded with much greater 
emphasis. The casual manner in which his victory over Permardi is 
recorded suggests an insignificant antagonist. 

Siddharaja and Sindhuraja 

Another king defeated by Siddharaja was, according to the Dohad 
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inscription, Sindhuraja, who has been identified with a Sumra chief of 
Sind.*^ Somesvara in a verse with double entente writes of this victory 
as follows: “He (Siddharaja or) Rama, the lord of VaidehT, (or Sita) 
bound the lord of Sindhu (ocean in case of Rama, river in case of 
Siddharaja, though it may mean ocean in both the cases) with a count¬ 
less host of 'aris* (monkey or cavalry) casting down many *bhubhrils* 
(mountains for Rama, kings for Siddharaja)'’.**’ In his Suratholsava, 
Somesvara has related in a simpler manner the defeat and capture of 
the lord of Sindhu by Siddharaja. It is quite likely that Siddharaja 
passed into Sind with his cavalry and defeated some local rulers who 
may have been Muslims. The Mlechchha embassy at the court of 
Siddharaja recorded by Merutuhga may have come from one such ruler. 
According to Merutuhga, Siddharaja frightened the Mlechchhas by a 
display of magic which revealed his supernatural qualities.*^ 

Barbaraka 

The identification of another enemy defeated by Siddharaja is more 
difficult. This was Barbaraka. In the Ujjain inscription of A.D. 1138, 
Siddharaja is styled Barbaraka-Jishnu, and this epithet is applied to him 
by his successors almost without exception. Hence it can be taken for 
granted that Barbaraka was a real person or tribe. 

According to Hemachandra, Barbaraka was a rdkshasa who preyed 
upon the hermitage of the sages situated on the banks of the Sarasvati 
near ijrTsthala (Siddhapura). The sages (rishis) begged Siddharaja for 
help, and, like the epic kings, he advanced with his army. Barbaraka 
was helped by the younger brother of the king of Anatardhana, but it 
was of no avail. Siddharaja overcame Barbaraka in a hand to hand 
combat and secured him tightly by means of a rope. At last at the 
entreaties of Pihgalika, the wife of Barbaraka, Siddharaja released him. 
Thereupon Barbaraka presented his victor with valuable jewels and 
became his follower.*^^ Arisimha, probably on the authority of Hema¬ 
chandra, developed the theme further, and attributed to the demon 
Barbaraka the qualities of a mythical goblin, relating that the ‘air- 
walker’ Barbaraka carried Siddharaja about in the atmosphere.*® 
SomeiSvara too is positive about the supernatural powers of Barbaraka; 
he changes the venue of the battle to a crematorium and states that the 
king fettered the prince of goblins, Barbaraka, in a crematorium, and 
became known among the crowd of kings as Siddharaja.*’' A similar 
origin for the name of Siddharaja is repeated by Jayasimha Suri,*® but 
these two authors are proved wrong; for, in the Gala inscription of 
V.S. '1193 Jayasimha is called Siddha-Chakravarti, but he is called 
Barbaraka-Jishnu for the first time in the Ujjain inscription issued two 
years later. 

Biihler was of the opinion that Barbaraka probably “belonged to 
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one of the non-Aryan tribes who are settled in great numbers in northern 
Gujarat, and that he was either a Koli or Bhil or probably a Mer. 
Such people are occasionally called 'Rakshasa* on account of their 
cruelty and want of civilization.*’*® Indraji was also of the opinion 
that Barbara was the name of a tribe of non-Aryans whose modern 
representatives are the Barbarias settled in south Kathiwad in the 
province still known as Babariavada.®® It is evident that with the type 
of evidence at our disposal a definite identification is not possible. 

Extent of Siddhardjas kingdom 

This large number of successful wars increased the extent of 
Siddharaja’s territory, and under him the Chaiilukya kingdom attained 
practically its maximum size. By defeating Khaiigara, Siddharaja at last 
incorporated the whole of Kathiawad into his dominion and completed 
the work which Mularaja had started by defeating Graharipii. In 
southern Rajputana, the acceptance of his overlordship by Aj^araja shows 
that the temtory of A^araja which included the Godvad region was 
under his control. Siddharaja also defeated the ^akambharT Chahamanas 
and for some time the area near Sambhar came under his sway. Most 
of the Paramara kingdom includinug the capital Dhara, and the famous 
Ujjain, was included within his kingdom. 

That these conquests and annexations were not the idle boasts of 
Chroniclers can be proved by the provenance of Siddharaja’s stone 
inscriptions. From Rajputana comes the Bhinmal inscription found at 
Bhinmal in Jodhpur, the Talwara image inscription from Talwara in 
Banswara state in southern Rajputana, the Bali stone inscription found 
in Bali in Jodhpur, and the Sambhar stone inscription at Sambhar in 
Jaipur. From the provenance of the last mentioned inscription as well 
as the fact that Sambhar is actually mentioned in it, it is possible to 
conclude that Siddharaja actually held Sambhar, the seat of the Sakam- 
bhari Chahamanas, for some time. 

From Kathiawad come the two Gala inscriptions found at Gala 
near Dhrangadra. The Girnar temple inscription shows that Girnar 
was under Siddharaja’s control. 

From Cutch comes the Bhadresvar inscription. 

The Dohad inscription proves that the Panchmahals was included 
within his territory, and taken with the Udaipur stone inscription found 
in Gwalior state, proves that the whole region between Panchmahals 
and Betwa was included within the territory of Siddharaja. 

The Ujjain stone inscription proves him to have been the master 
of M§lava. 

From the colophons of two Sanskrit manuscripts we learn that 
Lata was under the firm control of Siddhar&ja. One of the colophons, 
of which the date is lost, records that the manuscript was witten during 
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the prosperous reign of Alahdrdjadhirdja ^rl-Jayasiriihadeva while 
Santuka was governing Latadesa.*-*^ This Santuka may have been the 
minister Santu mentioned by Merutuhga. The other colophon states 
that the manuscript was written in V.S. 1198 at Bhrigukachchha during 
the reign of Mahdrdjddhirdja Jayasimhadeva.®* 

Literary activities during Hiddharajas reign 

To-day, when this large empire has passed away, this great monarch 
is chiefly remembered for his peaceful activities, particularly for the 
help he rendered to a young Jaina monk. That grateful scholar ini- 
mortalised the name of his royal patron by associating their names as a 
title for his grammar SiddharHemachandra, 

Siddharaja gathered round him many poets and men of letters, but 
unquestionably Hemachandra was tlie towering genius,—the polymath,— 
before whose encyclopaedic knowledge the others paled into insignific¬ 
ance. The chronicles have preserved different versions of the first meet¬ 
ing between the king and Hemachandra. The Prahhdvakacharila relates 
that Siddharaja was once passing through the streets of his capital on 
an elephant when his eyes fell on a graceful young monk standing by a 
shop. The king slopped the elephant and called out to the monk to 
say something {Kinchii bhanishyala), Hemachandra promptly replied: 
‘‘Siddha, let the stately elephant jump freely widiout any hesitation! 
May the world protecting elephants tremble! What is the good of all 
of them? By thee alone is the world guarded*’ Siddharaja was so 
pleased with this impromptu verse that he invited the monk to come to 
the palace daily at noon to entertain him. Hemachandra gradually won 
the kings esteem and friendship.®^ 

In the Prabandhachinidmani, Hemachandra is first mentioned after 
the return of Siddharaja to his capital after his great victory at Malava. 
On that occasion “representatives of all the sects were summoned on 
separate days to utter blessings; and, so, when the time came for the 
Jaina teachers with Hemachandra at their head, to be invited, they 
presented themselves before Siddharaja, and were rewarded by the king 
with presents of clothes and other gifts. Though they were all charm¬ 
ing in their incomparable readiness of intellect, they put Hemachandra 
in front of themselves in two senses, and he recited to the king the 
following blessings: 

*0 wishing-cow, sprinkle the earth with streams of thy products! 
O jewel mines 

Make a swastika of pearls! O moon, become a full pitcher! 

O elephants of the quarters, take leaves of the wishing tree, and 
with your erected trunks 

Make a temporary arches of foliage! For truly Siddharaja is 
coming having conquered the world.’ 
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Jayasimha Silri practically repeats the story of the Prabhdvakacharita, 
which contains the earliest biography of Hemachandra, but the verse 
with which Hemachandra greeted the king differs from that given by 
Prabhachandra. This verse and the story is copied by Jina-Mandana, 
whose only original contribution seems to be the statement that Hema¬ 
chandra was possessed of a striking appearance which attracted the 
king.®^ Most probably Jina-Mandana is correct, for it is difficult to 
imagine how a plain looking man could have attracted the king. 

Thus it would seem that there is some difference between the 
incidents related by Prabhachandra and Merutuhga, but the tradition 
accepted by Merutuhga was also known to Prabhachandra, and was 
copied by Jina-Mandana. They maintain however that Hemachandra 
only renewed his acquaintance with the king on his return from Malava, 
and that he then received a new invitation to the palace. This explana¬ 
tion seems to be most satisfactory. Merutuhga, it should be noted, has 
nowhere said that Hemachandra met the king for the first time after he 
had captured Ya^ovarman. On the other hand it is apparent from 
Merutuhga that by the time Siddharaja returned from his last campaign 
in Malava, Hemachandra was already famous and senior enough to lead 
the Jaina monks. It was on this occasion that the king asked him to 
compose the grammar, to which he readily agreed. Hence Hemachandra 
could not have been a young monk at the time, even according to 
Merutuhga. 

All the Chroniclers are agreed that Hemachandra was requested by 
the king to write the grammar after the final triumph over the Para- 
m^as. Prabhachandra relates that after the king returned from Malava 
to his own capital, the manuscripts captured from Malava were one day 
displayed before him. The learned men who were present on that occa¬ 
sion praised highly a treatise on grammar by Bhoja which kindled in 
Siddharaja a desire to emulate the great Paramara polyhistor, who had 
written works in almost all branches of learning. The king of Gujarat 
expressed his regret that no scholar existed in his realm who could 
produce a work of equal merit (f^Vidvdn ko*pi katham ndsti dese vi^ve*pi 
Gurjare**), all eyes turned on Hemachandra, and the king requested 
Hemachandra to prepare a new grammar for the benefit of all (^*Vi§va~ 
lokopakdrdya kuru vydkaranam navam)y as all the existing ones were 
either too short or too difficult or antiquated. Hemachandra readily 
agreed to fulfill the wish of his king, but requested that eight grammars 
which were to be found in their entirety in Kashmir might be procured 
for him. The king at once sent his agents to Kashmir, where SarasvatT, 
pleased with their prayer, appeared and ordered the librarian to send 
the desired work to her favourite, Hemachandra. Hemachandra went 
through the manuscripts brought to him and compiled his grammar in 
eight Adhydyas and thirty-two padas: in homage to the king without 
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whose gracious help his magnum opus could not have been composed, he 
entitled it Siddha-Hernachandra, ‘compiled by Hemachandra and dedicat* 
ed to Siddharaja’. The king had the grammar copied and distributed 
it throughout India.^® 

Merutuhga's account, which dift’ers from the one given above, traces 
the origin of the grammar to sectarian rivalry. He relates that after 
Hemachandra had uttered the benedictory verse on the occasion of the 
kings victorious return from Malava, some spiteful persons remarked 
in the presence of the king: “These people (Jainas) acquire their 
literary power by means of reading our treatises”. Hearing this the king 
questioned Hemachandra who replied: “We read that Jaina grammar 
which the great Jina, the blessed Mahavira, long ago in his childhood 
explained to Indra.” As this reply did not satisfy the cavillers, Hema¬ 
chandra added: “If the king Siddharaja will assist me, I will compile 
in a few days a new grammar consisting of fully live sections”. I’o this 
the king heartily rejoined: “This has been undertaken and must be 
carried out”. “After the auspicious ceremony of etitering the city 
(Anahilapataka) was completed, the king reminded Hemachandra about 
the episode of the grammar, and then that teacher brought from many 
countries all the grammars, together with learned men versed in them, 
and compiled in a year the grammar called Siddha-Herna in as many as 
five sections, consisting of 125,000 verses.”®^ 

Both Prabhachandra and Merutuhga arc agreed that the grammar 
when completed received a royal ovation. It was brought to the palace 
on an elephant and there read before all the scholars who warmly 
applauded it for its clarity and precision. 7'he king then made elabo¬ 
rate arrangements to distribute it throughout India.® 

Siddha-Hernachandra is divided into thirty-two sections; and at 
the end of each section there is a laudatory verse praising the virtue of 
a Chaulukya monarch beginning from Mularaja. Prabhachandra states 
that Hemachandra composed these verses in order to characterise the 
grammar as a court work.®® But Merutuhga states that these verses 
were not included in the original composition. Then some envious 
people aroused the king’s displeasure by pointing out that the graminar 
did not contain any eulogy of the royal family. Hemachandra, learning 
of this base intrigue, nipped it in the bud by composing thirty-two 
verses in a single night and thus maintained his position.^®® 

The graminar was thus written after the king’s return from Malava, 
but Merutuhga’s statement that it was composed within a year has 
rightly been dismissed as ‘an impossibility’ by Biihler, who was of the 
opinion that “the grammar must have been ready, at the earliest 
towards the end of the Vikraraa year 1197”.*®^ Merutuhga has also 
displayed a sectarian jealousy which renders the details supplied by him 
highly suspicious. It certainly was impossible for Hemachandra to have 
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tollccLcd ihc various grammars which he used, hence one has to admit 
that Prabhacharidra is telling the truth when he says that the king had 
them collected for him. But Prabhachandra’s statement that Hema* 
Chandra based his grammar on eight former works only is misleading; he 
consulted many more grammars the number of which is certainly not less 
than fifteen. Merutuhga has also given an exaggerated number of verses 
contained in Siddha-Hemachandra. 

riie other important work composed by Hemachandra during the 
reign of Siddharaja is said to be the Dvydhayainahdkdvya, though it 
must have l)een finished during the next reign. 

Siddharaja was not like Bhoja, a great man of letters, but under 
his patronage and care Gujarat became a famous seat of learning and 
literature. Besides Hemachandra there were many poets, dramatists and 
litterateurs to adorn his court. Of them the chief was Sripala, who 
composed the famous Vadnagar-prflifl.s'ff, where the poet describes him¬ 
self as a Kavuchkravarti and an adopted brother of Siddharaja; Soma- 
prabha and Prabhachandra support this claim and the former states that 
Siddharaja bestowed on Sripala the title of Kavindra and used to call 
him brother.^®^ Sripala is said to be the author of Vairochana-pardjaya, 
Another celebrated poet was the one-eyed Ramachandra, the most famous 
disciple of Hemachandra, who composed several dramas and more than 
one Kdvya. Acharya jayamahgala, the reputed author of KaviHkshd 
flourished during this period. But a more celebrated writer was the 
dramatist Ya^ahchandra, whose drama Mudrita-Kurnudachandra record¬ 
ed the triumph of the Svetambaras over the Digambaras in Gujarat. 
Another well-known poet was Vardhamana the reputed author of the 
lost work Siddhardjaxmrnand. 

In religion Siddharaja was a iaiva though he followed the tradi¬ 
tional impartial religious policy of his ancestors. He extended his 
favour not only towards the Jainas, who occupied an important posi¬ 
tion in his kingdom, but towards the Muslims as well. Probably he 
did not select Jaina scholars and bestow favours on them out of any 
partiality towards Jainism, but it so happened that during his reign 
most of the learned men who came to his court were Jainas. Hema¬ 
chandra may have influenced him in his later life to some extent but he 
did not convert him. One of the finest traits in Hemachandra’s 
character was his comparative freedom from sectarian bias which prob¬ 
ably won him his pre-eminent position in the court as the following 
anecdote from Merutuhga shows. Once, it is stated, Siddharaja in his 
eagerness to learn the truth about God and religion, questioned men of 
all sects only to find that each man extolled his own sect above all the 
rest. Siddharaja then turned towards Hemachandra who narrated a 
parable to illustrate the moral that salvation can be obtained by the 
devout cultivation of any of the systems. On hearing this the king 
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began to cultivate all religions Jina-Mandana gives a slightly different 
version of the same story and adds two more. According to him, there 
was a second conversation on the same question, during which Hema- 
chandra recommended to the king the pious duty of being generous 
towards worthy men, of showing becoming behaviour towards venerable 
persons, and kind heartedness towards all beings; Hemachandra then 
declared in the words of the Mahdbhdraia that those who were devoutly 
pious in their conduct and not those inclined to self castigation, nor yet 
the learned were of real worth. According to the other anecdote, 
Hemachandra proved to the king’s satisfaction the superiority of Jina 
over Mahadeva, whereupon Siddharaja got rid of the darkness of doubt, 
that is, became convinced of the superior merits of Jainism.'*’* In his 
Prasasli to .^rldhara’s Ndyakandali, Raja^ekhara, the author of Praban- 
dhako^a states, that Maladhari Hemachandra 'awakened Siddha’ the 
king and in consequence of his teachings, Siddharaja had the command 
engraved on copper plates, that all creatures were to be spared during 
eighty days in each year.'**^ Not a single one of these copper plates 
has been found and these late stories regarding the conversion of 
Siddharaja can only be regarded as apocryphal, as Hemachandra would 
surely have mentioned it had it been true. These stories must have 
been of very late origin, as neither Prabhachandra, nor Mcrutuhga, nor 
even Jayasimha Suri noticed them. 

In the Dx)ydkaya it is stated that Siddharaja built at Siddhapura 
the Rudramahalaya temple, a Chaitya, and made arrangements for the 
maintenance of male and female Jaina monks.'Hemachandra has 
also left a description of the king’s pilgiimage to Somanatha and to the 
Chaitya of Nerainatha.'*’*’ As was usual with Hemachandra he seems 
to have suppressed the fact that he accompanied the king on this pil¬ 
grimage, a fact we learn from the Prabhdvakacharita, There Prabha¬ 
chandra states that the king and the monk first went to Satrunjaya where 
Siddharaja paid his homage to the first TTrthahkara; then they went to 
Sajjana’s temple of Neminatha near Girnar, climbed the inountain and 
worshipped Jina. From there the king took the monk to Somanath, 
where both of them paid their homage to Somanatha, and Hemachandra 
fasted for three days and joined his prayer wdth those of the king for 
the birth of a male heir to the throne. 

The only instance of Siddharaja's intolerance is recorded by 
Merutuhga, but the same author relates that later, convinced of his 
mistake, the king revoked his earlier order and removed the ban 
on the Jaina temples’ hoisting their banners.'*’* Siddharaja’s tolerance 
was even extended to Islam, and stories of his impartial behaviour arc 
recorded by the astonished Muslim historian Muhammad 'Ufi.'**® 

Siddharaja’s religious preceptor was Bhava Brihaspati, whom he 
had brought from Malava after defeating the Paramara king."** 
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Like many famous Indian monarchs Siddharaja was a great builder. 
The most important edifice built by him was the Rudramahalaya temple 
at Siddhapura which is said to be one of the largest of its kind ever 
built in India.'His governor of Saurashtra, Sajjana, is said to have 
been guilty of appropriating three years* state revenue without autho¬ 
rity, which he used to build a temple of Neminatha, but the beauty of 
the temple so pleased the king that he pardoned the erring officer."^ 
Siddharaja is chiefly remembered however, for the construction of the 
Sahasralihga lake which was surrounded by 1,008 small shrines each 
containing a Siva linga; he also established several student's hostel. A 
pillar of victory (kirtislambha) raised its head proudly in front of this 
magnificient lake."** On the banks of the Sarasvatl he built a temple to 
Da^avatara Narayana."^ To-day when most of the edifices erected by 
him lie in ruins, it is difficult to assess his greatness as a builder, but we 
can form some idea regarding this aspect of his activities from the loyal 
homage paid him by a poet of his country nearly three centuries after 
his death: 

mahdlayo mahdydtrd mahdslhdnam mahdsarah 

yat’kritarh Siddhardjena kriyate tan na kenachit}'^^ 

The Last days of Siddharaja 

The last days of the king were darkened by the sad thought that he 
would die without leaving a son and he was afraid that his subjects 
would be oppressed."® Hemachandra, who was probably a member of 
the royal entourage, describes the peregrinations of the Emperor from 
one temple to another—Hindu and Jaina—passionately praying to each 
deity for the gift of a son, while the sight of his loyal subjects, who used 
to come to pay their respects to their great king evoked in him an 
upsurge of paternal love."^ At last, Hemachandra states, the king came 
to learn through divine intervention that he would not have a son but 
would be succeeded by his grand-nephew Kumarapala. Shortly after this 
Siddharaja died. An inscription issued a few years after his death 
records that he died suddenly."® 
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Kumarapdla (c, VS. 1200-1229) 

To a large section of his countrymen, particularly the Jainas, 
Kurnarapala remains the greatest king that ever sat on the throne of 
Gujarat. His fame rests not so much upon the great power he wielded 
over the extensive territory that formed his kingdom, but on his propa¬ 
gation of the Jaina faith which he adopted. Of all the Indian kings, 
ancient and mediaeval, he has the unique distinction of being the one 
about whom the largest number of chronicles have been written. This 
makes his life an interesting study, but unfortunately the chronicles 
differ in many important details, and it is therefore necessary to 
examine the more important of them. 

Ancestors of Kumarapdla 

According to Hemachandra, Bhima’s son was Kshemaraja to. whom 
a son Devaprasada was born during BhTma's reign. (Abhayatilaka Garii 
adds that Mularaja was the eldest, Keshemaraja the second, and Karna 
the youngest son of Bhima.) Hemachandra further states that 
Kshemaraja was from his youth of an ascetic disposition,—hence the 
name of his son, Devaprasada^—^and that renouncing the throne 
offered to him be retired to Dadhisthali, whither Karna, on his 
accession, sent Devaprasada to look after him. Learning of Karna*s 
death Devaprasada put his son Tribhuvanapala in the care of Siddha* 
raja and burnt himself. Tribhuvanapala served Siddharaja faithfully, 
but Hemachandra does not mention when nor how he died, though the 
point is of some importance as we shall see later. Tribhuvanapala’s son 
was Kurnarapala who succeeded to the throne after the death of 
Siddharaja.^ 

The next Chronicler Somaprabha gives practically the same genea¬ 
logy of Kurnarapala,®, but Prabhachandra, a later author, docs not men¬ 
tion Kshemaraja. He states that Devaprasada was a ‘bandhu* of 
Karna; his son was Tribhuvanapala, the father of Kurnarapala.^ The 
word bandhu may mean almost any relation including a nephew, but 
the ommission of Kshemaraja’s name here may be significant and was 
probably responsible for the blunders of some of the later Chroniclers 
including Merutuhga. 

According to Merutuhga, during the reign of Bhima I there was a 
hetaera called BakuladevI at Pattana, famous for her beauty and other 
merits. The king wishing to test her rectitude arranged that his servants 
should deposit with her a dagger worth a lac and a quarter, as a retain- 
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ing fee, and on that very night he himself left on an expedition to 
Malava. After having spent two years in that country he returned and 
found that Bakuladevi had, on the strength of the retaining fee, avoided 
all men and lived in a state of perfect chastity. Her behaviour pleased 
the king and she was placed in the antahpura, BhTma had a son called 
Haripala by Bakuladevi, and Haripala’s son was Tribhuvanapala, the 
father of Kurnarapala.^* 

According to Jayasirhha Suri, Bhima had two sons by different 
wives; Kshemaraja was the elder and Karna the younger son. But 
BhTma having like Da^aratha promised Karna's mother (pitrd Dd,^araih€- 
neva tan mdtre prdk-praiih'utam) that Karna should succeed him, 
Kshemaraja gave the kingdom to Karna. Kshemaraja’s son was Devapra- 
sada to whom Karna gave Dadhisthall. Devaprasada's son was Tribhu¬ 
vanapala, who married Ka^mlradevl. They had several children the eldest 
of whom was Kumarapala.^^ 

Jina-mandana evidently tried to reconcile the versions of Mcrutuhga 
and Jayasiriiha Suri, for he states that Bhima had two wives, Bakuladevi 
and Udayamatl. Bakuladevi was the elder wife (vriddhd rdjnT) and her 
son was Kshemaraja. Karna was the son of Udayamatl, and to please 
her Bhima gave the kingdom to Karna though he was the younger. 
Kshemaraja*s son was Devaprasada, whose son Tribhuvanapala married 
Kaimiradevl. The eldest child of this marriage was Kumarapala.^ 

So far as the genealogy of Kumarapala is concerned, Merutuhga is 
definitely wrong. Not only is Hemachandra's testimony against him, 
but the Chitorgadh fragmentary inscription of Kumarapala corroborates 
Hemachandra’s genealogy of Kumarapala. But the silence of Hema- 
chandra on the low descent of Kumarap^a has no value even as negative 
evidence; for, in his position as court-poet and preceptor he would 
naturally be the last person to mention a stain on the legitimacy of 
Kumarapala. Hemachandra also does not mention that Kshemaraja and 
Karna were born of different mothers; but we have seen that three later 
Chroniclers stated that this was the case. Prabhachandra’s statement 
that Devaprasada was a handhu of Karna becomes all the more signi¬ 
ficant in view of this. If Kshemaraja and Karna were uterine brothers, 
what prompted Prabhachandra to pass over this fact in silence and just 
vaguely mention that Devaprasada was related to Karna? Evidently 
Karna and Kshemaraja were not born of the same mother. 

What then was the status of Bakuladevi ? It is true that Merutuhga’s 
version of her low origin is unsupported by any other testimony, but it 
is necessary to remember that Merutuhga was a fervent Jaina in whose 
opinion no praise could be high enough for Kumarapala. Probably it 
was his incorrigible habit of recording anecdotes which led him to pre¬ 
face his chapter on Kumarapala with this story; but he must have had 
some authority for doing so, otherwise he would have run the risk of 
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being rightly censured by his coreligionists for having besmirched the 
memory of Kumarapala by inventing a false and scurrilous story about 
his ancestor’s mother. It is also likely that Prabhachandra was aware 
of this tradition, hence his vagueness and the suppression of the name 
of Kshemaraja. 

It is also dilhcult to believe Hemachandra’s statement that Kshema¬ 
raja gave up his claim to the throne on account of his ascetic disposition 
and that Devaprasada who spent his life at Dadhisthall was so grieved 
at Karna’s death that he burnt himself on hearing the news. Evidently 
later Chroniclers also disbelieved this, hence they invented the story 
that Bhiina, out of affection for his younger queen, deprived his elder 
son of the throne. 

The low descent of Kumarapala would also explain the bitter hatred 
of Siddharaja towards him. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that 
according to several Chroniclers, Kumarapala’s brother-in-law, Krishna- 
deva, was a general in Siddharaja’s army,® and Prabhachandra states 
that KTrtipala, Kumarapala’s brother, was once entrusted by Siddharaja 
with the command of an expedition against Navaghana.'* Hence it can¬ 
not be said that Siddharaja hated the whole family, but probably the 
pretension to the throne of the low born Kumarapala roused his anger. 
This is exactly what Merutuhga says: “As Kumarapala was of low 
birth, Siddharaja could not bear the idea of his inheriting the throne, 
and was always on the look-out for an opportunity of compassing his 
destruction.'’^® 

Wanderings of Kumarapala 

With regard to Kumarapala’s early life Hemachandra is silent. This 
silence is significant, for he has described in a stereotyped manner the 
early lives of all the other kings of the dynasty, with the exception of 
that of Mularaja who is said to have murdered his uncle. In his Prakrit 
Dvydhaya Hemachandra devotes a complete canto to a description of 
Kumarapala’s daily routine, but nowhere does he mention the condition of 
the king before his accession. He simply states in the Sanskrit Dvydsraya 
that after the death of Siddharaja, Kumarapala ascended the throne.^^ One 
of the reasons for his silence may probably have been that he played 
an important role in the early life of Kumarapala, and was reluctant to 
divulge this. There are reasons however, for believing that before his 
accession Kumarapala had to take refuge in foreign lands to escape the 
anger of Siddharaja, and though Hemachandra does not mention this 
almost all the later Chroniclers have described the travels of the fugitive 
prince in some detail. 

The earliest writer to mention Kumarapala’s wanderings was 
Yafehpala, a contemporary of Hemachandra, who in his drama 
Mokardjapardjaya makes one of the characters declare while addressing 
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the king (Kumarapala): whom is this prince of the Gurjaras, the 

banner of the Chaulukya race not known, he, who through curiosity, 
wandered alone through the whole world 

In relating the important part played by Hemachandra in Kuniara- 
pala’s destiny, Prabhachandra relates the following story about the early 
life of Kumarapala: 

Siddharaja came to learn through divine agency that Kumarapala 
would succeed him. This made the king exceedingly angry, and 
Kumarapala, afraid for his life, fled in the disguise of a mendicant. 
Siddharaja learnt through his spies that Kumarapala had returned to 
the capital and was to be found amongst a crowd of three hundred asce¬ 
tics. In order to capture him the king invited the three hundred ascetics 
to a feast. There the king himself washed the feet of each of them, 
ostensibly to show them reverence, but really in order to find out which 
ascetic amongst them had the signs of royal dignity on the soles of his 
feet. As soon as the king touched Kumarapala^s feet he found the lines 
forming a lotus, a flag, and an umbrella. He made a signal to his spies 
which Kumarapala observed, and the latter left the palace on some 
pretext soon after while the king was still busy, and fled to the residence 
of Hemachandra; the spies followed him. Hemachandra hid him 
quickly under a cover of palm leaves and the king’s men, hastily pass¬ 
ing by, failed to detect him. Soon after this Kumarapala left Hema- 
Chandra’s shelter and proceeding further came near the house of a cer¬ 
tain farmer named Ali when he saw several cavaliers following him. 
He therefore threw himself on the mercy of Ali who hid him under a 
heap of paddy (?). The cavaliers came and asked Ali if he had seen 
a mendicant, and satisfied with his denial, went their way. During the 
night Kumarapala left his hiding place. From Ali’s farm Kumarapala 
went to Cambay in the company of a certain Brahmin called Bosari. 
(Prabhachandra does not say how or when Kumarapala picked up this 
man.) Kumarapala sent Bosari to the house of Udayana, a rich merchant 
of those parts, but the latter hesitated to have dealings with a man who 
was declared by the king to be his enemy. Kumarapala heard this but 
during the night hunger compelled him to seek refuge with Hema¬ 
chandra who was spending four months at a Jaina monastery at Cam- 
bay. Hemachandra gave him food and shelter and predicted that he 
would become king after seven years. Hemachandra then took 3,200 
drammas from a Sravaka (probably Udayana is meant) and giving the 
sum to Kumarapala said that thenceforth he would no longer want for 
the simple necessities of life. Kumarap^a then began to travel as a 
Kapalika and after some time was joined by his wife BhopaladevT and 
their children. In V.S. 1199 Siddharaja died and when Kumarapala 
heard the news he returned to the capital with a view to securing the 
throne for himself. On his arrival there, he met one SrTmat Samba 
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who took him to Hemachaiidra. On his entrance Kumarapala chanced 
to sit down on the cushioned scat of the monastery and thereby 
supplied, according to Hemachandra, the longed for sign. The follow¬ 
ing day Kumarapala went with his biother-in-law Krishnadeva, a com¬ 
mander of 10,000 horses, to the palace. There two claimants to the 
throne were rejected, one because his upper garment slipped down, and 
the other because he was too nervous. Then Kumarapala ascended the 
throne brandishing his sword and was proclaimed king.^'* 

Merutuhga, the next Chronicler, gives a more detailed description. 
According to him, astrologers had told Siddharaja that Kumarapala 
would succeed him. As Kumarapala was of low birth, Siddharaja could 
not bear the idea of his inheriting the throne, and was always on the 
look out for an opportunity of compassing his destruction. Kumara¬ 
pala suspected Siddharaja’s motives and out of fear left the country and 
spent many years in foreign lands dressed as an ascetic, but ultimately 
returned to Anahilapataka where he stayed in a monastery. On the 
occasion of Karna’s hdcldhuj Siddharaja invited all the hermits and while 
he was washing their feet his palm touched the soft feet of Kumarapala; 
Siddharaja recognised by certain lines on Kumarapalas feet that the 
monk whose feet he was washing was worthy of a throne and the king 
stared at the monk. At the first opportunity Kumarapala changed his 
clothes and fled. A potter named Aliga hid him amongst some earthen 
vessels and saved him from the king’s soldiers who were on his track. 
After the soldiers had gone away Kumarapala left Aliga but the soldiers 
were still after him and he was forced to beg shelter from some bystand¬ 
ers who hid him under the lopped off boughs of a trorny tree. The 
tracker and the soldiers reached the heap of boughs, but the soldiers, 
thinking it improbable that he would be there, turned back after prob¬ 
ing the heap with the point of a lance. On the second day Kumarapala 
came out of his hiding place and again resumed his journey. As he 
was resting under a tree he saw a mouse bringing out of a hole a silver 
coin in its mouth, and one by one it brought out twenty-one coins. 
Then, as the mouse took one coin and went back into the hole, Kumara¬ 
pala took the other twenty away and hid himself. The mouse on its 
return missed the coins and died of excessive grief for which Kumara¬ 
pala felt exceedingly sorry.’^ Then he again resumed his journey and 
after passing three days without food received with gratitude some 
ground rice mixed with curds and camphor from a rich lady. This 
lady was the daughter-in-law of a rich man and was going from her 
father’s to her father-in-law’s house; she took Kumarapala as her brother. 
(Merutuhga does not give her name.) After this Kumarapala reached 
Cambay and went to the great minister Udayana to ask for provisions 
for his journey. Learning that Udayana had gone to the monastery he 
followed him thither and met Hemachandra. Udayana questioned 
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Hcmachandra about the extraordinary marks on Kumarapala’s body 
whereupon Hemachandra stated that they indicated that Kumarapala 
would be a universal monarch. But Kumarapala blandly rejoined: 
'‘This is impossible”. Hemachandra then prophesied: “Jf in the 

1199th year of the era of Vikramaditya, on the second day of the dark 
fortnight of Karttika on a Sunday, in the nakshatra of Hasta, you are 
not solemnly installed as king, I will thenceforth renounce all observ¬ 
ations of prognostics.” Hemachandra wrote down this prediction in 
duplicate and gave one copy to the prince and the other to Udayana. 
The astonished Kumarapala exclaimed: "If this is true, then you shall 
be king, and I will be the dust of your feet.” The monk replied: 
“What have 1 to do with desire for a kingdom that leads to hell. Let 
that be! But you must be grateful, and must not forget this speech, 
and must always be devoted to the laws of Jina.” Kumarapala then 
went to Udayana’s house who furnished him with all the necessities for 
travel and Kumarapala went to Malava. There he saw a verse inscribed 
in the temple of Kudahge^vara, predicting his succession in the year 
V.S. 1199. This astonished Kumarapala and when he heard that 
Siddharaja was dead he returned from Malava, practically a pauper and 
went to Anahilapataka, to the house of his sister’s husband Rajakula 
Kanhadadeva.^"’ Early next morning Kanhadadeva summoned his 
forces ready for battle, then took Kumarapala with him to the palace. 
In order to see who should be installed as sovereign, Kanhadadeva placed 
first one prince on the cloth of state {palte niveUlah) but seeing that 
he did not cover himself even with the border of his upper garment 
(ulianydnchala) Kanhadadeva put another man in his place. As the 
second prince folded his hands together he too was rejected. Then 
by the order of Kanhadadeva, Kum^apala, folding his garments 
tightly around him and snuffing up the air, sat down on the throne 
brandishing his sword in his hand. His coronation followed. Kumara¬ 
pala was at that time fifty years old.^® 

Jayasiiiiha Suri relates that once Kumarapala when still a prince 
came to Anahilapataka where he met Hemachandra who delivered to 
him a sermon and Kumarapala then returned to Badhisthall. The 
author does not take the trouble to explain the nature of the duties 
which brought Kumarapala to the capital. Jayasiihha Suri then goes 
on to say that Siddharaja had no son and worshipped at many temples 
that he might be blessed with one. Both Hemachandra and an astro¬ 
loger predicted to the king that he would be succeeded by Kumarapala, 
and their prognostications were confirmed by Somanatha himself and 
Siddharaja’s intellect became clouded with grief {ityukiviVntahrite deve 
Siddhesah kheda-medurah) and becoming revengeful against Kumara¬ 
pala had his father Tribhuvanapala murdered. Kumarapala performed 
the Srdddha ceremony of his father, and, ^vorried about his own safety, 
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went for advice to his brother-in-law Krishnadcva, who told him to leave 
Dadhisthall in the guise of a beggar. Then one night Kumarapala left 
his wife Bhopaladevi and his brothers and came to the capital. The 
spies informed the king and he invited all the mendicants to his 
father's srdddha ceremony, and while washing their feet marked the 
lines on Kumarapala's feet; Kumarapala managed to escape pursued 
by the king's troops, and was given shelter under the heap of thorny 
jujube leaves by a farmer named Blumasimha. The stddiers satisfied 
with BhTniasi'ihha’s assurances that Kumarapala wasi not there went 
away, and Kumarapala came out at night. He then proceeded towards 
Dadhistahali and on his way took the money from the mouse. There¬ 
after he was without food for three days, until a lady named Deva^rT, 
daughter-in-law of Devasimha of Udumbara village gave him food. 
Kumarapala promised her that if he became king she should put the 
Uilaka^ on his forehead. He then proceeded on his way but was again 
overtaken by the king’s troops and had to take shelter with the potter 
Sajjana who hid him amongst some bricks. After the danger was over 
Kumarapala came out from the bricks and found his friend Bosari. 
The two friends consulted one another and left for Cambay. Arriving 
there Kumarapala went to the monastery where Hemachandra was stay¬ 
ing and while he was engaged in conversation with him Udayana entered; 
Hemachandra thereupon related to Udayana all that had come to pass 
and predicted that Kumarapala w^ould ascend the throne in V.S. 1199 
on the 4th day of the dark half of Margasirsha. Hemachandra wrote 
this prediction down and gave a copy to Udayana. Kumarapala said 
that if he ever became king he would serve Hemachandra but the monk 
refused this offer and related the story of king Siddhasena and Bappa- 
bhatti. In the meantime spies had again informed the king who sent 
his men to Cambay. Kumarapala begged Hemachandra for shelter. 
Hemachandra hid Kumarapala under his books and denied that the 
prince was in the monastery, for to save the life of a man is highly 
meritorious compared to which lying is a venial sin (prdni-trdnam 
mdhat punydni mUhydvada^s-ivadhaih laghu III, vv. 207). Hemachandra’s 
stratagem saved ICumarapala who thanked the monk and then with the 
provi.sions supplied by Udayana reached Broach after a somewhat desul¬ 
tory journey. From Broach, Kumarapala went first to Ujjain, then to 
Kollapura and from there to Kanchi. At all these places he had wonder¬ 
ful experiences with astrologers and yogins, but at last he reached 
Kolambapattana where Somanatha appeared in a dream to king 
Pratapasiihha and ordered him to receive Kumarapala. The next morn¬ 
ing Pratapasirhha brought Kum^apala to his palace and entertained 
him, but after enjoying his hospitality for several days Kumarapala re¬ 
turned to Ujjain. There in the temple of Kundage^vara (a Siva lingo) 
he read the prophecy that in the year V.S. 1199 he would become king. 
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From Ujjain, Kumarapala with his family visited Chitor whence tliey 
returned to Anahillapura in obedience to Hemachandra’s prophecy as 
the predicted day of his accession was drawing near. 

(alh-dsamiam prabhu-proktam rdjydpti-dwsam vidan 
Kumdrah sa-kutumbo-pi bhejVnahillapaltanam. Ill, v.v. 443) 

Then accidentally (daivayogena) Siddharaja died, and at the re¬ 
quest of the Sdmantas and the Amdlyas, Kumarapala went to the palace 
with Krishnadeva where he was chosen as king because the two other 
candidates were found to be unsuitable: one was too humble and the 
other could not manage his upper garment properly. Kumarapala 
ascended the throne on Sunday, 4th of the dark half of Margasirsha, 
V.S. ri99. His sister Premaladevi performed the mdngalika ceremony, 
Bhopaladevi was made the chief queen, and Udayana's son V^bhata 
was made a minister {amdtya)}’^ 

There is no need to consider Jina-mandana’s version of the same 
incidents, because it has no independent value though it provides an 
excellent example of the manner in which the chronicles were written. 
It is unnecessary to go into details as this author has adopted the ver¬ 
sions of both Merutuhga and Jayasiihha Suri, and has sometimes quoted 
them verbatim.^® He has some original contributions to make which 
will be noted later. 

The wanderings of Kumarapala were so famous that they are des¬ 
cribed by the Muslim historian Muhammad ‘Ufi who states that there 
was a certain king of Nahrwala named Rai Gurpal “who surpassed all 
other rulers of Hindusthan in good qualities and amiable disposition. 
Before he had been raised to the throne he had passed many of his years 
in beggary, during which period he had experienced all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, having shared both its smiles and frowns, and endured all 
the miseries of travel.*’ There is hardly any doubt that Gurpal king 
of Nahrwala, is Kumarapala though the anecdote to which the above 
excerpt is a preface is so similar to the story of Karna and his desire to 
expiate his sin that the rest of the story does not merit any serious 
consideration.^® 

This episode did not escape the notice of Abu*l Fazl either, for his 
scanty account of the Chaulukyas contains the following statement: 
“Kumarapal Solahki through fear of bis life lived in retirement, but 
^ when the measure of Jai Singh’s days became full, he came forth from 
the wastes of disappointed ambition and seated himself on the throne 
and considerably enlarged his dominions.'*^® 

It is therefore tolerably certain that Kumarapala was persecuted by 
Siddharaja in his youth and had to leave Gujarat in fear of his life, but 
that he returned after the death of Siddharaja. But before analysing 
the details of the chronicles it is necessary to digress a little and describe 
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the early life of Hemaehandra for reasons which will be apparent as we 
proceed. 

In the district of Ahmedabad lying between the mainland of Guja¬ 
rat and Kathiawad is the village of Dhandhuka where on the full moon 
night of Karttika of V.S. 1145 (November-December 1088 A.D.) Pahinl 
the wife of a ^rlmodh Vania named Chachiga gave birth to a son, who 
was named Chahgadeva. One day Devachandra Suri, then a famous 
monk, happened to notice Chahgadeva, and observing future greatness 
in the child begged his mother for him. PahinT accepted the great 
honour that was done to her, but the father on his return became very 
angry, for Pahinl had given away their only son. He therefore pursued 
the roving Devachandra and at last came across him at Karnavatl where 
the monk had placed the boy in the care of Udayana; possibly Deva¬ 
chandra had foreseen that such a powerful guardian would be necessary 
to prevent the boy’s being taken away by an outraged father. He was 
not wrong, for soon after this Chachigadeva came to demand his son 
and refused to take ‘no* for an answer. It was then that Udayana saved 
the situation. He took Chachigadeva to his house, treated him honour¬ 
ably and bringing out Chahgadeva placed him on his father*s lap ; he 
tlicn offered the latter a large sum of money besides other honours. 
Udayana's reasonable attitude so mollified Chachigadeva that though 
he refused material gain in exchange for his son, he left him willingly 
with Devachandra and returned home. In his fifth or ninth year 
Chahgadeva was ordained a monk at Cambay and was given by his pre^- 
ceptor the name of Somachandra. This auspicious occasion was cele¬ 
brated by Udayana in a grand manner. In V.S. 1166 Somachandra was 
elevated to the rank of a Suri and was given the name of Hemaehandra. 
I’hus we see that the intimate relations between Hemaehandra and 
Udayana's family were established when the monk was very young.^^ 

The earliest biography of Hemaehandra was written by Prabha- 
chandra who only narrates that part of Kumarapala's history which was 
influenced by Hemaehandra.This in itself does not detract from the 
historical merits of the work, but evidently later writers did not feel 
satisfied with Prabhachandra's version, and either had access to some 
other tradition or, more probably, invented some details. For example, 
Prabhachandra states that as soon as Siddharaja discovered the identity 
of Kumarapala, the latter took shelter first with Hemaehandra in the 
capital, and then later, arriving at Broach, found the monk at the 
monastery. This inconsistency was apparent to Merutuhga, who there¬ 
fore made the first meeting of Hemaehandra and Kumarapala take place 
at Cambay. But Merutuhga's story suffers from a drawback, which 
Jayasimha Suri rectifies by saying that Kumarapala had previously met 
Hemacandra at the court of Siddharaja; hence they were known to 
each other. But Jayasimha Suri failed to see that by creating a natural 
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situation which later led Hemachandra to support the fugitive Kuma- 
rapala, he was committing the grave blunder of admitting that Siddha- 
raja knew Kumarapala by sight. How then did Kumarapala, even in 
the disguise afforded by a beard and matted hair, dare to enter the 
palace? It is difficult to believe that Kumarapala would be guilty of 
such an indiscretion when his life was in danger. 

Again, Prabhachandra states that having sent Bosari to Udayana, 
Kumarapala, prompted by hunger, entered the city of Broach where by 
good fortune he came across Hemachandra in a monastery. Apparent¬ 
ly this chance meeting did not satisfy the later Chroniclers. Merutuhga 
states that Kumarapala himself went to Udayana and hearing that (he 
minister was at the pausadha ^dld went there and met Hemachandra ; 
Merutuhga does not record the help from Bosari. Now, to go and call 
on a minister would have been the last step which an outlaw would have 
taken, so that in this respect Prabhachandra's version is more credible 
than Merutuhga’s. Jayasiihha Suri overcomes this difficulty by stating 
that Kumarapala hrst went to the monastery where he met Hemachan¬ 
dra and that later Udayana came to visit the monk, and apparently 
assured him of his help after he had heard Hemachandra's prediction. 
It is at this point that Jina-mandana, who is generally content to copy 
Merutuhga and Jayasiihha Suri, introduces an original story. It should 
be noted that all the versions suffer from one defect, namely that Kumar- 
pala must either have had knowledge of Hemachandra’s movements, or 
was taking a dangerous and foolish risk in going to the monastery. This 
problem is solved in Jina-mandana's version where we find that the 
monk had come out to answer a call of nature and saw certain signs 
which foretold him that a prince was nearby. One of these signs was 
a lizard dancing on a serpent’s head. Naturally Hemachandra made 
inquiries and discovered Kumarapala whom he took to the monastery 
where Udayana then came,^** but by that time Kumarapala was fully 
protected by the asylum which the monk had granted him. From here 
more or less all the chronicles agree that Hemachandra predicted the 
future greatness of Kumarapala, who promissed to spread the Jaina doc¬ 
trine and after that Udayana naturally felt no compunction about help¬ 
ing the condemned prince. Such is the role of Hemachandra in all the 
chronicles: to induce Udayana,—^whose favourite he had been since 
childhood—to help Kumarapala. 

As regards Hemachandra’s prophecy it can be divided into two 
parts; the first part stated that Kum5rapala would be king, and the 
other part gave the date of his coronation. Prabhachandra states that 
Hemachandra prophesied that Kumarapala would be king in the 
seventh year, presumably from that date,®^ and then later goes on to 
say that Siddharaja died in V.S. ri99 immediately after which Kumara¬ 
pala became king.*® Merutunga, Jayasiihha Suri and Jina-mandana give 
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the year V.S. 1199 as the year of Kumarapala’s coronation.-'^ However, 
from the Bali inscription of Siddharaja, which ivS dated V.S. 1200, it is 
apparent that all the Chroniclers were wrong; it seems however, that 
Hemachandra was partly responsible for this error of the later 
Chroniclers. 

In his Mahavlracharita, Hemachandra causes Tirthahkara to make 
a prophecy regarding Kuinarapalas reign to Prince Abhaya, wherein 
the date of Kuniarapala’s accession is given thus: 

asrnin nirvdnato varsha^satany-Abhaya shodasa 
nava‘shashtis<ha ydsyanli yadd tatra pure tadd. 

K urndrapdla-b hupdlas-Chaulukya-k ula-chandra rndh 
bhavishyali rnahdbdhuh prachand-dkhanda-sdsanahJ^'^ 

( 'When, O Abhaya, 1669 years will have passed after my Nirvdna, then 
there wdll live in that city (Anahilapataka) the long armed king Kum^a- 
pala, the moon of the Chaulukya line, a powerful lord of all.*') As the 
Svetambaras put the Nirvdna of Mahavira, at 470 years before the 
beginning of the Vikrama era, 1669 years after Nirvdna gives the date 
V.S. 1199. Biihler took this to mean that V.S. 1199 was the first year of 
Kumarapala’s reign, but the word *ydsyaniV seems to be conclusive here, 
and surely means that Kumarapala will become king after 1669 years 
have passed from Nirvdria, that is after the completion of V.S. 1199. 
Therefore V.S. 1200 was the first year of Kumarapala’s reign. But the 
Chroniclers were evidently led astray by the prophecy of Mahavira- 
charila, and not only mistook the date but probably took the cue from 
that celebrated work of Hemachandra and glibly made the monk him¬ 
self utter the prophecy. 

There are also reasons for believing that the unanimous version of 
the Chroniclers regarding the manner in which Kumarapala gained his 
throne is also contrary to fact. Kumarapala’s accession is mentioned in 
two inscriptions: the first is the Mangrol inscription of a Guhilot feu¬ 
datory dated V.S. 1202 and the second is the Veraval-prafa^^i of Bhava 
Brihaspati of V.S. 1215. In both the inscriptions almost the identical 
words {dchakrdma jhatati iad rdjya-simhdsana) are used to describe the 
transfer of the throne from Siddharaja to Kumarapala; these words mean 
that Kumarapala suddenly siezed the throne and the kingdom of 
Siddharaja after his death. The Mangrol inscription further states that 
Siddharaja died suddenly (daivdt) and this is corroborated by Jaya- 
sirhha Suri. Hence it appears that Siddharaja died suddenly after 
which Kumarapala siezed the throne by force. This agrees in the main 
with the descriptions of the Gujarat Chroniclers, but their stories of 
Kumarapala’s election seem to be entirely fanciful and contrary to the 
statements of the inscriptions cited above. Rival claimants are in 
themselves not improbable, but it is remarkable that the Chroniclers, 
who apparently had no diflicuity in ascertaining the name of the potter 
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who sheltered Kumarapala, or the lady who gave him food, failed to 
mention the names of such important personages as Kumarapala's rivals 
for the throne; from the genealogy given by these Chroniclers, Kumara- 
pala must have been the only legitimate claimant to the throne, and 
if we dismiss Merutuhga’s version of the origin of his great-grandfather, 
he had a better right to the throne than Siddharaja himself. Moreover, 
the reasons advanced by the Chroniclers for the rejection by the 
Sdmantas of the claims of Kumarapala’s rivals can only be figments of 
the imagination. Kanhadadeva or Krishnadcva, his brother-in-law, may 
have secured for him the support of the army, since it appears that 
from the very beginning of his reign he had a strong military force. 
It is also possible that Kum^apala secured the support of the powerful 
family of Udayana whose sons rose to high positions under him. With 
such powerful support it would not have been difficult for him to have 
siezed the throne for himself, particularly if Siddharaja*s sudden death 
had prevented him from selecting his successor. The only direct 
descendant of Siddharaja was his daughter's son the Chahamana 
Some^vara; but at the time of Siddharaja's death Some^vara was a child, 
and Kumarapala probably siezed the throne before it could pass to 
Some^vara. 

How far was the accession of Kumarapala a triumph for the Jainas? 
It has been said that foremost among the causes which contributed to 
the success of Jainism in Karnataka for eleven centuries “was the new 
outlook (which) Jaina leaders took on political life. They ceased to be 
merely exponents of dogmas; they turned themselves into creators of 
kingdoms.“28 Di(j the same thing happen in Gujarat? We know that 
after the defeat in debate of the Digambara Kumudachandra during the 
reign of Siddharaja, Svetambara supremacy was established in Gujarat. 
It is not unlikely that the rich members of the community would have 
aspired to control the machinery of the state in order to better propa¬ 
gate their faith and turn the country into a model Jaina state, as indeed 
Kumarapala strove to make it during the later part of his reign. But 
the assumption that Kumarapala's accession was the result of a Jaina 
coup d'etat in which Hemachandra played a leading part seems to be 
unwarranted. Prabhachandra, the biographer of Hemachandra, made 
his subject, for all practical purposes, the main instrument of Kumara- 
pala’s accession. But this author loses much of his authority when we 
find that Merutuhga who had undoubtedly read the Prabhdvakachanta, 
gives to Hemachandra a role within more modest limits. Jina-mandana 
perceived the irrational elements and the inconsistencies of his pre¬ 
decessors, and tried to combine all the versions. The attempts by the 
later Jaina Chroniclers to change the story of the Prabhdvakacharita 
shows that the version given in that work was never accepted as the only 
authoriutive one by later Jaina writers. 
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Moreover, from Hemachaiidra s writing it seems that he first met 
Kumarapala long after the latter had become king. We have already 
referred to Tirthaiikara’s prophecy to Abhaya in the Mahdviracharita, 
After predicting the date of Kumarapala's accession Tirthahkara 
continued: 

“This large hearted one (Kumarapala) a hero in the fulfilment of 
the law, in generosity and in battle, will lead his people to the highest 
prosperity, protecting them as a father. 

“Vei*)^ clever and yet of upright mind., in his majesty fiery as the 
sun and yet filled with the peace of the soul, punishing arrogant attacks, 
and yet always ready to forgive, he will protect the world for a long time. 

“He will make his people like unto himself, firm in the fulfilment 
of the law, even as a wise teacher trains a good pupil. 

“Granting protection to those who seek it, and like as a brother to 
the wives of other men, he will esteem the sacred law above riches and 
as life. 

“On account of his bravery, his fulfilment of the law, his generosity, 
his mercy, his might, and other manly virtues, he will stand without a 
rival. 

“He will conquer the region of Kubera as far as the kingdom of the 
Turushkas, that of Indra as far as the river of Gods, that of Yama as 
far as the Vindhya, and the west as far as the ocean. 

“Once this prince will see the teacher Hemachandra, who has arisen 
from the race of Munichandra in the Vajra^akha. 

“Delighted at the sight of him, as the peacock is delighted at the 
appearance of the clouds, this good man will hasten to do honour daily 
to that monk. 

“This king will go with his minister of the Jaina faith to honour 
that Suri whilst the latter is preaching in the temple of the Jina about 
the sacred law. 

“There he will, though ignorant of the truth, pray to the god, and 
honour the teacher with a naturally pure heart. 

“After he has heard with delight the noble sermon about the law 
from his lips, he will take the minor vows and will then strive after the 
vow of perfection. 

“After enlightenment has come to him, he will fully learn the life 
of the faithful, and, resting in the audience chamber, will ever delight 
himself with the speeches about the sacred law.“^® 

This account of Hemachandra's meeting with Kumarapala is corro¬ 
borated by his contemporary Soraaprabha, who also states that Kumara¬ 
pala first met Hemachandra when he was taken to the monk by his Jaina 
minister; for at that time the king was seeking the truth. Hence it 
seems that if we accept that the verses in the Mahdvlracharita arc 
arranged in chronological order it becomes clear that Kumarapala met 
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Hcinachandra alter his conquests were over. Iherefore Buhler con¬ 
cludes: *‘His (Kuiiiarapala’s) conversion was the result of a sermon 

preached by Hemachandra when he had gone to the Jaina temple in the 
company of an unnamed minister in order to pay his homage to the 
monk who had made a deep impression on him. Ihcsc statements of 
Hemachandra make it first of all necessary to reject as fanciful all the 
above-described anecdotes as to his earlier relations with Kumarapala 
during his flight. The anecdotes were composed probably with a view 
to motivating the later relationship.”^^ 

Biihler s last statement is certainly correct but only to a certain 
degree. Hemachandra was extremely reticent about his activities and it 
is surprising that he mentions his name in the Mahdvirachariia. But 
Hemachandra is there describing the conversion of the king; hence his 
evidence cannot conclusively preclude the possibility of an earlier meet¬ 
ing between him and Kumarapala. For, Hemachandra had risen to 
great prominence during the reign of Siddharaja and it would be sur¬ 
prising if Kumarapala met him for the first time after all his conquests 
were over. But even if Kumarapala and Hemachandra did meet earlier, 
there is hardly any evidence to justify the conclusion that Hemachandra 
actively intrigued to put Kumarapala on the throne. Mahdviracharila 
makes it clear that Kumarapala gave no undertaking to favour Jainism 
before he was crowned. 

Biihler was of the opinion that instead of Hemachandra introducing 
Udayana to Kumarapala, it was the minister who introduced the monk 
at the court of Kumarapala, and was responsible for his great influence 
there. We now know that as usual Biihler’s assumption is correct, and 
as already pointed out, this is borne out by the testimony of Soma- 
prabha.''^ Three of Udayanas sons, Vagbhata, Amrabhata, and Charu- 
bhapi came to enjoy great influence and power under Kumarapala, and 
it is not improbable that their rise was a reward for having helped a 
grateful king in adversity. Udayana and his sons were all politicians, 
and it would have been as natural for them as it would have been un¬ 
natural for Hemachandra, to have engaged in an intrigue to set up their 
own nominee on the throne, which all of them knew would be without 
a rightful heir after the death of the sonless Siddharaja. Later Chroniclers 
knew of the intimate relations between Hemachandra and Udayana, 
but by the time the chronicles were written the fame of the minister 
had diminished just as that of the great monk had increased. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that all the Chroniclers gave the dominating 
role to Hemachandra and a subordinate one to Udayana, with hardly a 
mention of his sons. 

The wanderings of Kumarapala may be authentic. But it is risky 
to accept anything more on the evidence of the chronicles, for the 
greater part of their narratives are palpably fictitious. In this class we 
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should put the repeated statements of all ihe Chroniclers that Kunrara- 
pala went in disguise to Siddharaja’s palace, and was identified by the 
latter by certain marks on his feet. Unless Kumarapala was trying to 
assassinate the king it is impossible to believe that he would have 
willingly ventured into the lion’s lair. 

Last of all there remains the statement of Jayasimha Suri that 
Kumarapala’s father Tribhuvanapala was murdered by Siddharaja’s men; 
he also states that Kumarapala was poisoned by his successor. Both 
these statements were accepted by Jina-mandana, but they are not corro- 
borated by any earlier Chronicler. It is easy to see that Jayasimha 
Suri used certain materials which were either not acceptable or not 
available to Merutuhga and possibly Prabhachandra. It is also possible 
that Jayasimha Suri invented the whole episode of the murder to show 
that Kumarapala had adequate reasons for leaving Gujarat. We can¬ 
not, however, on the testimony of Jayasimha Suri conclude that 
Siddharaja had Tribhuvanapala murdered simply because it was pre¬ 
dicted that Kumarapala would succeed him. The most natural thing 
would have been to murder Kumarapala. Hence for the present it is 
necessary to reject this part of Jayasimha Suri’s version. 

Ktimarapdla and the old royal servants and others 

It appears from the Prahandhachintdmani that Kumarapala's 
troubles did not end with his accession. Merutuhga states that 
‘‘Kumarapala, on account of his mature age and the discernment that 
he had acquired by wandering about in foreign countries, himself held 
the reins of government, and thereby gave offence to the old royal ser¬ 
vants, who banded themselves together and determined to kill him.” 
They employed assassins, but the king was forewarned by a trustworthy 
servant (who, according to Merutuhga, “was impelled to do this by the 
king’s merit in a previous state of existence”). Kumarapala not only 
avoided the trap, but had the conspiring ministers killed.^^ Next came 
the turn of Kanhadadeva, who “presuming on his connection with him 
(Kumarapala) by being his brother-in-law, and on the fact of his having 
been the authority that established him on the throne, began babbling 
about the secrets of his former depressed conditions. Afterwards the 
king said to him, ‘Come, my brother-in-law, you must not on the royal 
circuit and in the public hall of audience make jokes about the secrets 
of my former depressed conditions; henceforth you must not say such 
things before the court, but whenever we are alone you may say what¬ 
ever you please.’ As the presumptuous Kanhadadeva did not pay any 
heed to this kind warning, Kumarapala had his limbs paralysed by 
wrestlers and after putting out both his eyes, sent him to his house.'*’’ 

The other officers or feudatories (sdmantas) learned their lessons 
from this example, and thereafter treated the king with respect on every 
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occasion. Then the king made Vagbhatadeva his minister, and a man 
named Aliga the chief member of his council {jydydnapradhanaY^ 

Kumdrapdla and Arnordja 

Shortly after his accession Kumarapala had to fight with Arnoraja, 
the Chahamana king of i^akambharT. There are conflicting accounts of 
the origin and course of this fight. Hemachandra states that King 
Anno, feeling himself very strong, suddenly attacked Kumarapala; 
Anno or Arnoraja was helped by the kings who lived near the river 
Sivahara. Further, in order to attack Kumarapala from the rear, 
Arnoraja allied himself with some southern kings and joined forces with 
Ballala the king of the east, near the river Para. He was also joined 
by a prince named Chahada. The other kings who joined Arnoraja 
were the king of east Madra, the king of Kama^amT, the king who lived 
on the bank of Gomatl, the king of Taika, the king of Go (Gau) shtha, 
the king of Vahika, and the kings of Romaka, Yakrilloma, and 
Patachchhara. Abhayatilaka Gani adds that soon after Kumarapala 
became king, Arnoraja the lord of Sakambharl thinking him incapable 
suddenly attacked him.*^^ 

According to Prabhachandra, after Kumarapala became king he 
decided to suppress Arnoraja, the arrogant king of Sapadalaksha.^® 
According to Merutuhga, Prince Chahada. an adopted son of Siddha- 
raja, feeling himself insulted by certain orders of Kumarapala, disobeyed 
him and went to Sapadalaksha, where by suitable bribes he won over 
all the Sdmantas and the king; then they advanced with a large army 
to the frontiers of Gujarat.*^ 

But these reasons apparently did not satisfy the later Chroniclers. 
Jayasiriiha Suri, Raja^ekhara, and Jina-mandana-^** have a more interest¬ 
ing story to relate which is as follows: 

Kumarapala had a sister called DevalladevT who was married to 
Arnoraja. Once while they were playing chess, Arnoraja suddenly 
exclaimed while making a move: “Kill these Mundikas, 1 say kill 
these Mundikas/* {Mdraya Munddikdn, punarmdraya Mundikdn), The 
word Mundika could mean the capless Gujaratis (topikdrahita-iirshakat- 
vdn-mundika Gurjaralokah vivakshitah) or the tonsured pate of the 
spiritual preceptor of the Jainas. Therefore the outraged Gujarati 
consort of the luckless Chahamana asked him to control his tongue and 
further demanded to know whether he was not aware that her brother 
was known as the demon-of-kings (rdjardkshasa). This forceful remons¬ 
trance was unfortunately answered with a kick. The inevitable 
followed. She returned to her brother, Kumarapala, who decided to 
take steps to avenge this insult and advanced with his army.®® 

The chronicles also give different descriptions of the war that 
followi^. According to the Dvydiraya, Arnoraja and Kumarapala wet^ 
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both joined by many other kings. In the battle that followed Arnoraja 
was wounded and defeated and bought peace by giving his daughter 
Jahlana in marriage to Kumarapala. After the marriage was over 
Kumarapala came to learn that his two generals Vijaya and Krishna had 
been bought over by Ballala, So Kumarapala personally proceeded 
against Ballala and killed him.^® 

Prabhachandra states that Arnoraja, the king of Sapadalaksha, had 
become very arrogant, hence Kumarapala led a big army against him. 
After some days the Gujarat army reached Ajayameru, that is Ajmere. 
The city was besieged but it could not be conquered in spite of the 
greatest endeavour. Then, the rainy season having set in, the army had 
to return to Anahilapataka. At the beginning of the next cold season 
Kumarapala again set forth with his army, but again had to return at 
the end of the summer without having obtained any result. In this 
manner he led eleven unsuccessful campaigns against Arnoraja in so 
many years. Then Kumarapala accepted Vagbha^a’s advice, and wor¬ 
shipped at the alter of Ajitanatha and for the twelfth time proceeded 
against Ajmere. This time Arnoraja was being helped by Charubhata, 
the (adopted) son of Siddharaja.'^^ The fight was very bitter but 
ultimately Kumarapala won the battle.^^ 

Merutuhga calls the whole episode the story of Prince Chahada. 
According to him, Chahada had succeeded in winning over a part of the 
Gujarat army which betrayed Kumarapala on the battlefield. Even 
Kumarapalas elephant driver had been won over by the enemy. 
Kumarapala, by a lucky chance, had changed the mahout, and seated 
on his elephant Kalahapahchanana he charged the enemy. Prince 
Chahada also attempted to jump on Kalahapanchanana but failing to 
get a foot-hold slipped on the ground, where he was captured by 
Kumarapala’s soldiers. Kumarapala then turned against Arnoraja and, 
wounding him with an iron dart, exclaimed: “Victory! Victory! 
he then attacked the horses of the Chahamana chieftains and captured 
them. After that Kumarapala granted to Aliga, the potter, Chitrakuta 
with 700 villages.^^ Prabhachandra’s description of the battle also 
agrees generally with that of Merutuhga’s.'*^ 

Jayasiihha Suri, Raje^ekhara, and Jina-mandana relate practically 
the same story, and concentrate the interest on Chahada*s winning over 
of the mahout of Kumarapala’s elephant. Jayasiihha Suri states that 
Charubhata (Chahada) was the dharma-putra of Siddharaja.^^ Jaya- 
siihha Suri adds that during the night before the battle, Charubhata 
assured the Chahamana king that owing to Kumarapala's miserliness 
and ingratitude most of his sdmantas such as Kelhana were dissatisfied 
with him therefore Charubhata proposed that the sdmantas should 
be bought over with gold; Charubhata also said that he would be able 
to frighten Rumarapala's elephant by shouting. Arriotaja accepted this 
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advice and bribed the Gujarat sdmantas. The next morning when the 
fight began the Gujarat sdmantas remained inactive and the battle went 
against them. Kumarapya then asked Syamala the reason for the 
behaviour of his sdmantas, and on being told the truth, advanced on 
his elephant to meet Arnoraja with whom he exchanged some pleasan¬ 
tries. Charubhata in the meantime came and shouted at Kumarapala’s 
elephant, but the mahout Syamala had stopped the animal’s ear with 
a cloth so that the cry became ineffective. Then began a duel between 
Kumarapala and Arnoraja in which Arnoraja was defeated and 
Kumarapala jumped on him and brandishing his sword, threatened to 
kill him; but Arnoraja miserably begged for his life. Kumarapala then 
kept Arnoraja imprisoned in a cage for a few days.^’^ 

Kuraarapala’s victory over Arnoraja seems to be a fact. The 
Vadnagar-/7ra.to/z mentions Kumarapala’s victory over Arnoraja, and the 
Verav3]-prasasti also refers to his victory over the king of Jahgala, an 
area which has been identified with ^akambhari. The Chitorgadh 
inscription of Kumarapala (V.S. 1207) states that he defeated the ruler of 
SakambharT, and after devastating the SapMalaksha country, pitched his 
great camp at Salipura, which is four miles from modern Chi tor. 

There are, however, reasons for believing that Arnoraja was twice 
defeated by Kumarapala. It will be seen later that as Kumarapala was 
proceeding against Arnoraja, he passed through Abu, where the chief, 
Vikramasirhha, contemplated assasinating him. After defeating Arnoraja, 
Kumarapala removed Vikrmasimha from Abu and placed the latter’s 
nephew Ya^odhavala in his place. The Mount Abu inscription of 
Ya^odhavala dated V.S. 1202^® shows that in that year Ya^odhavala was 
the Mahdmandale§vara of Abu. Hence Kumarapala must have fought 
Arnoraja before that date. This is partly borne out by Hemachandra 
for it appears from the Dxjydhaya that Arnoraja attacked Kumarapala 
shortly after his accession. 

But from the Chitorgadh inscription it appears that Kumarapala 
pitched his camp near Chi tor in V.S. 1207, shortly after devastating 
SakambharT. Jayasiihha Suri mentions that Kumarapala after his 
accession immediately started on a world conquest (digvijaya) and first 
went to Javalipura; from there he ‘gradually proceeded to Sapadalaksha 
in utter disregard of his brother-in-law Arnoraja’. The fight which 
resulted from the insult offered by Arnoraja to Devaladevi took place 
after the world conquest was completed, according to Jayasiihha Suri. 
However he does say that from Sapadalaksha, Kumarapala went to 
Kurumandala, Malava, and then to Chitor.^® Jina-mandana states that 
Kumarapala, after defeating Arnoraja, broke Medataka seven times and 
had gingers sown in PallT.®® These statements are partly corroborated by 
another found in the colophon of a manuscript of PaHchdiakavritti 
from which we learn that Sthiramati Oani, a Jaina monk, who ws^^ 
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copying the manuscript at PallT, had to leave his work unfinished for 
some time because the fort of Palli was overrun; the monk therefore 
finished his work in Ajmere in V.S. 1207.^^ As no other invasion of 
Palli at that period is recorded, and the Pali inscription of Kumarapala 
is dated V.S. 1209, it is reasonable to conclude that Sthiramati Gani was 
referring to the invasion of Kumarapala referred to by Jayasiriiha Sfiri 
and Jina-mandana. But evidently, Kumarapala did not proceed against 
Chitor and Pali during his first campaign against Arnoraja but during 
th'*^ second campaign. Prabhachandra’s statement that the war against 
Arnoraja continued as an annual event with four month’s rest for twelve 
years had probably this basis in fact that the two campaigns were 
separated by a period of about seven years. Merutunga also states that 
Kumarapala sent another expedition against Arnoraja under the com¬ 
mand of the spendthrift Chahada, the son of Udayana. During this 
expedition, it is stated, Chahada captured the city of Bambera, where 
he harvested the large booty of seven crores of gold pieces, which he sent 
to the king. “He himself returned after he had established in that 
country the authority of king Kumarapala and appointed officers.’’ From 
this scanty information, given by Merutunga in the course of the narra¬ 
tion of one of his Prabandhas, it is not possible to state whether this 

was a punitive expedition, or a full scale invasion of Sakambharl. 

H. B. Sarda, who was the first to take the view that KumsLrapala 
fought two wars against Arnoraja, states: “The first war evidently 
took place because Arnoraja .... espoused the cause of Siddharaja's 
adopted son Chahada (Bahada) and wished to place him on the 
throne in place of the usurper Kumarapala. The result of this war 
appears to have been unfavourable to Kumarapala, as he hastened to 
make peace with Arnoraja and gave the latter his sister to wife .... 

The second war of Sam vat 1207 appears to have taken place in conse¬ 

quence of Arnoraja’s ill treatment of his queen DevaladevI, sister of 
Kumarapala.'’^^ Now, Heraachandra mentions Chahada as the lord of 
the villages of Kantha and Sivarupya and confirms the reports of all the 
Chroniclers when he states that Chahada was an expert in managing 
elephants but he says nothing about the alleged relationship between 
Siddharaja and Chahada. We have seen that Prabhachandra calls 
Chahada, the son, (putraka) of Siddharaja; according to Merutunga, 
Chahada was the adopted son {pratipanna putra) of Siddharaja, a state¬ 
ment which is corroborated by Jayasiriiha Suri. But according to 
Rajafekhara, Chahada was a prince of Malava.®^ Rajakkhara’s state¬ 
ment is of considerable importance, as he generally followed Jayasiriiha 
Suri. In view of this conflicting evidence and the silence of Hemachan- 
dra and Abhayatilaka Gani, it seems that Chahada was not the adopted 
son of Siddharaja. 
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it is also necessary to remember that according to the Prithvirdjavi’ 
jaya, when Kurnarapala became king he took such great care of 
Arnoraja’s son Some^vara {kurndra: prince) that he thereby proved the 
worth of his name Kurnarapala/^ This boy Somcsvara had a good claim 
to the throne of Siddharaja, and if Arnoraja had really wanted to de¬ 
throne Kurnarapala as a usurper, it would have been natural for him to 
have espoused the cause of his son. Hence it appears that Abhayatilaka 
Gani was correct when he stated that thinking Kurnarapala to be help¬ 
less, Arnoraja attacked his kingdom. 

As regards the causes of the second invasion, it has been asserted 
that Kurnarapala had only one sister, PremaladevT, who was married to 
Kanhdadeva.'^^* It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion because 
it is the evidence of one chronicle against another, llie story regarding 
Devaladevj however, first appears in the work of Jayasiriiha Suri, who 
is probably no less reliable than Merutuiiga, though certainly not more 
so ; but it is surprising that Merutuiiga should have missed this delight¬ 
ful anecdote, for his work is mainly an anthology of anecdotes of this 
nature. Turning to Hemachandra we find that neither he nor his com¬ 
mentator apparently did know anything about tliese incidents which 
they have not recorded. It is evident that Hemachandra describes the 
first invasion of Sakambharl by Kurnarapala ; for, Hemachandra 
mentions that on his way to Sakambharl, Kurnarapala enjoyed the hospi¬ 
tality of Vikramasiihha of Abu. But one feels almost certain that the 
story of the game of chess was intended to convey tlie idea that in the 
golden days of Kurnarapala a man suspected of ridiculing Jainism was 
adequately punished by his wife and brother-in-law. The Chroniclers 
evidently forgot that Kurnarapala was converted to Jainism at a much 
later date, as a matter of fact his conversion took place after all his wars 
were over. This fact was well known to Jayasiriiha Suri, who has 
referred to the Mahaviracharita; hence the Suri, to tide over chronolo¬ 
gical difficulties describes first the digvijaya of Kurnarapala and then later 
in the same canto (IV) the expedition against Ariioraja. We have there¬ 
fore no alternative but to reject the version of Jayasiriiha Suri and his 
followers. 

In view of these conflicting and uncorroborated statements it is now 
difficult to say what actually did lead to a war between the two 
kings. Probably the first war was caused by Arnoraja’s greed and aggres¬ 
sion, but after his defeat he was let off lightly and married his daughter 
to Kurnarapala. Then when Kurnarapala was engaged in checking the 
rise of Ballala and probably of a few other feudatory princes, Arnoraja 
took another chance and again attacked Kurnarapala. Kurnarapala 
posted the sdmantas Vijaya and Krishna to stop any incursion by 
Ballala, then he himself hastened back and defeated Arnoraja severely 
and devastated the country. Probably there was a personal combat 
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between Kumarapala and Arnoraja, for, an usual biruda of Kumarapala 
was nija-bhuja-randngana-vinirjiia-Sakambharhbhiipdla, 

Kumarapala and the Chdhnidna Vigrahardja IV 

By V.S. 1210, Vigraharaja IV '‘due to resentment made Javalipura a 
city of flames (jvdldpura), Pallika an insignificant village {Fallikdpi 
pallva) and Naddula like a bed of reeds nadva{dva)la4ulyam roshdn 
Nadu{ddu)lam).*^ He is also said to have defeated Sajjana “the only 
wicked person on earthwho took his way towards (the home of) 
Kritanta/'^ It has been suggested that Sajjana was the governor of 
Saurashtra appointed by Siddharaja, and that therefore the defeat of 
Sajjana indicates that Vigraharaja had advanced as far as Saurashtra.''*^ 
But the conquest of Saurashtra by the Chahamanas is hardly likely, as 
surely one would expect such a claim to have been mentioned in the 
Bijholia rock inscription which records the smaller Chaulukya cities 
destroyed by Vigraharaja. Sajjana may have been the same man, but 
may liave been transferred by Kumarapala from Saurashtra to the border 
region between the Chaulukya and the Chahamana dominions which was 
destroyed by Vigraharaja. There is also another possibility. Jaya- 
siiTiha Suri and Jina-mandana state that after his coronation Kumarapala 
out of gratitude appointed one Sajjana as the Sdmania of Chitrakuta. 
The reasons given by the Chroniclers for Sajjana’s advancement may be 
entirely fictitious, and this man may have been Siddharaja’s governor of 
Saurashtra. All that can be suggested is that Vigraharaja had defeated 
a Chaulukya sdmania at Chitor. 

However, relations between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas 
probably returned to normal when Somesvara ascended the throne at 
Sakambharl some time before V.S. 1226 (A.D. 1170). The Bijholia rock 
inscription states that Somesvara obtained his paternal kingdom through 
the grace of Somesvara, that is the famous deity Sornanatha. This state¬ 
ment may imply an indirect recognition of some help he possibly received 
from Kumarapala to recover his throne. 

Kumarapala and the Paramdras of Abu 

According to Hemachandra, Kumarapala, while marching against 
Arnoraja, halted with his troops at Abu where he enjoyed tlie hospitality 
of Paramara Vikramasirhha. Hemachandra does not mention the result 
of this meeting, but we find from inscriptions that in V.S. 1202 one 
YaiSodhavala was the Chaulukya feudatory of Abu. It is stated in the 
Mt. Abu inscription of V.S. 1287 that Yasodhavala was the son of one 
Ramadeva. 

It is apparent therefore, that some time between V.S, 1200 and 1202 
Vikramasiriiha was succeeded by Yasodhavala. Amongst the Gujarat 
Chroniclers, Prabhachandra, Jayasiriiha Suri, and Jinamandana relate the 
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reasons that led to the downfall of Vikrainasiiiilia and the rise of 
Yasodhavala. According to these Chroniclers, when Kuniarapala halted 
at Abu on his way to Sapadalaksha, Vikramasiihha attempted to murder 
Kumarapala whom he considered to be a usurper. With this end in view 
he constructed a vahni-yanira (this seems to be a kind of jaLu-griha) and 
invited Kumarapala to visit his palace and dine there. Kumarapala 
refused this offer but sent others. One of the Chaulukya officers came 
across the vahnuyanlra and on his return reported to Kumarapala that 
Vikramasiiiiha contemplated treachery. At that time, however, 
Kumarapala was busy with Arnoraja so he left Abu in peace. But after 
Arnoraja was defeated Kumarapala again came to Abu, arrested 
Vikramasiihha and in his place set up on the throne of Abu Yasodhavala, 
son of Ramadeva and nephew of Vikramasiihha. Yasodhavala and his 
sons remained faithful to the Chaulukyas whom they helped in critical 
times. As for Vikramasiiiiha, he was brought to Anahilapataka and 
thrown into prison."*® 

Kumarapala and the Chdhamdnas of Naddula 

By placing Yasodhavala on the throne of Abu, Kumarapala gained 
a loyal feudatory. Another trusted feudatory of his was Alhanadeva the 
Chahamana prince. It has already been shown that Asaraja, the 
Chahamana ruler of Naddula was a feudatory of Siddharaja.®® An 
inscription of V.S. 1176 of Ratnapala, son of Ai^araja’s brother Prithvl- 
deva, in which Ratnapala is said to have been the ruler of Naddula, 
shows that after Asaraja, Naddula was for some time ruled by Ratna- 
pala.®^ Another inscription of V.S. 1198 shows that after Ratnapala, his 
son Rayapala temporarily became the ruler of Naddula.^^ Rayapala, in 
his inscriptions dated between V.S. 1189-1202, is also stated to have ruled 
in other parts of Marwad (Nadlai and its vicinity).^^^ It is significant 
that no record of Rayapala has been found dated later than V.S. 1202, 
and it has been suggested that Rayapala sided with Arnoraja and was 
deprived of his kingdom by Kumarapala.^^* It has also been suggested 
that Katukaraja, son of Asaraja, ruled at Naddula for a short time in 
V.S. 1200.*’^ After the rule of these princes the Chahamanas seem to have 
lost Naddula for some time and their capital is found to be governed by 
Kumarapala’s Datidandyaka called variously Vaijaka, Vayajaladeva and 
Vaijalladeva his names are found in inscriptions issued between V.S. 
1209-1216. As the Kiradu grant of Alhana is dated V.S. 1209, it appears 
that Alhana was replaced by Vayajalladcva in that year. But the Nadol 
plates of Alhanadeva .show that in V.S. 1218 Alhana was ruling over 
that territory.®’^ The Nanana copper plate of Kumarapala shows that 
Alhana was ruling as a feudatory of Kumarapala in V.S. 1219. Hence 
it may be concluded that between V.S. 1209-1218 Kumarapala felt it 
necessary to govern Naddula directly through his governor, but after V.S. 
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1218 his position in that area having improved, he restored Alhana to 
his throne. Hence it is most likely that Vigraharaja attacked Kumara- 
pala before V.S. 1218, after which the Chahamana Emperor turned his 
attention towards the conquest of northern India and left, the territory 
safe for Kumarapala. In the Sundha Hill inscription it is stated that 
the Gurjara king (Kumarapala) sought Alhana’s assistance and his 
(Alhana’s) army put down the disturbances in the nountainous parts of 
Saurlshtra. We learn from an inscription of V.S. 1228 that Alhana’s son 
Kelhana continued to be a feudatory of Kurnarapala.^^^ Certain chro¬ 
nicles mention that Kelhana accompanied Kumarapala in his campaign 
against Arnoraja but during the day of battle he was lukewarm in his 
support.®” If this statement is true then it may be that Alhana was 
deprived of his kingdom in V.S. 1209 because of his son’s treachery but 
managed to obtain the king’s pardon about a decade later. 

It should be noted here that the first known inscription of Alhana was 
issued from Kiradu dated V.S. 1209, while the other known inscriptions 
of his reign were issued from Naddula. We do not therefore really 
know whether in V.S. 1209 Alhana was reigning in Naddula or not. 
As will appear presently this point is of some importance. 

Kumarapala and the Pararndras of Kiradu 

In the Kiradu inscription of Paramara Somesvara it is stated that 
Somesvara obtained possession of Sindhurajapura with the assistance of 
Siddharaja in V.S. 1198, and in V.S. 1205 Somesvara made his kingdom 
secure through the favour of Kumarapala. This may mean that Kumara¬ 
pala was confirming the feudatories of Siddharaja in their possessions 
after satisfying himself of their loyalty. The same record then states 
that in the year V.S. 1218, Somesvara captured two forts,—one in the 
state of Jaisalmere and the other in Jodhpur,—from a certain Jajjaka 
who was forced to acknowledge Kumarapala as sovereign. A rich booty, 
including 1700 horses, of which one had five nails, fell to the victors. 
But Jajjaka was reinstated in his domain after he acknowledged Kumara¬ 
pala as his sovereign.^® From this inscription which was issued from 
Kiradu, we may conclude that Kiradu remained in the possession of the 
Paramara Somesvara from V.S. 1205 to 1218, assuming that Sindhuraja¬ 
pura was in Kiradu. But we have already seen that Alhana issued an 
inscription from Kiradu in V.S. 1209. Hence it is possible to surmise 
that some time before V.S. 1209 Kiradu and Naddula were ruled by 
Alhana, but that later Alhana was removed and Kiradu continued to be 
under Somesvara. 

Kumarapala and Balldla 

From the Vadnagar-/)rflffl5h' we learn that the head of the lord of 
Malaya was suspended from the gates of Kumarapala's palace. Accord- 
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ing to some Chroniclers, Kumarapala defeated Ballala the king of 
Malava; this Ballala has been identified with the lord of Malava men¬ 
tioned in the V^dmgar-prasasii. 

According to Hemachandra, Ballala was to have joined Arnoraja 
near the river Para, when Arnoraja came to attack Kumarapala. But 
apparently Ballala did not join Arnoraja for Hemachandra does not 
mention him as having taken any part in the engagement that followed. 
Probablv Kumarapala sent an army under his generals Vijaya and 
Krishna, which prevented Ballala from joining Arnoraja. We learn from 
the Dvydhaya that after the defeat of Arnoraja, Kumarapala was told 
that now he had made Arnoraja his servant he should follow the example 
of Siddharaja who, after defeating Ya^ovarman, made his command law 
in the eastern regions, that is Mtilava. Moreover it was suggested that 
Kumarapala’s peaceful relations with Arnoraja demanded that Ballala, 
who had been under the protection of Arnoraja, should also be his 
servant.^' In the meantime a messenger from ^akambharl came with a 
proposal of marriage between Kumarapala and Arnoraja’s daughter, 
Jahlana.’'^ Kumarapala accepted the offer and returned to Anahila- 
pataka^^ whither Arnoraja sent his mother with Jahlana.^'^ After the 
marriage celebrations were over news came of the betrayal by the two 
generals Vijaya and Krishna,^* who had joined Ballala. Kumarapala 
immediately advanced with his troops and defeated Ballala.^^ 

In this fight Kumarapala was helped by Paramara Ya.^odhavala, who, 
it is stated in the Mount Abu inscription, ''quickly killed Ballala, the 
lord of Malava, when he (Ya^odhavala) had learnt that he had become 
hostile to the Chaulukya king Kumarapala.”'" 

It has already been stated that the Vadn’dgur-pjasasti records that the 
head of the Malava lord hung from the gates of Kumarapala's palace. 
There can be no doubt that this Malava king was Ballala. The Vad- 
mg^r-prasasti is the earliest known inscription to mention the defeat 
of the Malava king, and as it is dated V.S. 1208 (A.D. 1151) the fight 
must have taken place before that date. We have suggested that Arno¬ 
raja was probably defeated by the end of the year V.S. 1207; probably 
Ballala’s turn came soon after, for, the Chitorgadh inscription of V.S. 
1207 only mentions the defeat of Arnoraja. Hence it appears that 
Ballala was defeated between V.S. 1207-08. 

According to a chronicle called Kiimdrapdlachtntdmajii, Kumarapala 
married one Padrnavatl of Padmapura situated to the west of the Sindhu; 
from this Indraji concluded that the city was in Kashmir.’'® Jina- 
mandana also relates that during his world conquest (digvijaya), Kumara¬ 
pala proceeded to the west bank of the Sindhu, where was situated the 
city of Padmapura, whose king was called Padmanatha; he had a t>admim 
daughter called Padrnavatl who was married to Kum^apala; the bride 
brought with her sixteen beautiful women, seven crores in money, and 
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seven hundred Saindhava horses.^” It does not seem that Kumarapala 
proceeded upto Kashmir, hence if the stories of these late Chroniclers 
have any value, the city mentioned, should be identified with the modern 
Padampawa (Sk. Padmapura) which lies at the confluence of the Para 
and Sindhu rivers. As this place is situated in Malava, there is the 
possibility that PadmavatT may have been the daughter of Ballala.^*^ 

Kiandrapdla and Mallikdrjuna 

According to the Chroniclers, Kumarapala defeated Mallikarjuna 
the king of Kohkana, who has been identified as the Silahara king of that 
name who ruled in North Kohkana. 

From the Kumdrapdlacharita or Prakrit-Dt/yflAraya of Hemachandra, 
it appears that Kumarapala did not take any part in the battle. Heina- 
chandra relates that one day while Kumarapala was seated in his court, 
a Sfindhivigrahika described the campaign in Kohkana to him: “Listen 
now to what has happened to the lord of Kohkana, who, by virtue of his 
strength, opposed you.” The Sdndhivigrahika then dwelt on the strength 
of Mallikarjuna and told how in the light the soldiers of Gujarat at lirst 
fared badly and some of them began to lice from the battle field. The 
situation then became so critical that collyrium mixed with their sweat 
ran down the faces of the Gurjara soldiers blackening not only their 
faces but their glory.as well. But some of the soldiers valiantly continued 
the fight; then suddenly Mallikarjuna, who had all along been in the 
forefront of the attack, fell from his elephant and was immediately 
surrounded by Gujarat soldiers who struck off his head.“‘ 

Somesvara also mentions this victory of Kumarapala’s, but from his 
statement it appears that Kumarapala personally led the attack.'^- But 
as Somesvara does not supply any detailed information his version need 
not be taken seriously. Arisimha states: “What is wonderful in this 
strong one’s (Kumarapala’s) conejuering even the Jahgala princes, seeing 
(that) the ruler of the marshy land, the Kauiikana emperor was defeated 
by his very tradesman This tradesman was evidently 

Ambada Ambada, or Amrabhata, the son of Udayana, who is credited 
with this victory by Balachandra, according to whom Vastupala when 
provoked exclaimed: “Did not Ambada, though a banid kill 

Mallikarjuna.”*^ 

According to Prabhachandra, Ambada was the second son of 
Udayana. Ambada w^as a very powerful man and in execution of 
Kumarapala’s order struck off the head of Mallikarjuna, the king of 
Kuhkana.*^ 

According to Merutuhga, Kumarapala became indignant when it was 
brought to his notice one day that Mallikarjuna bore the proud epithet 
of ‘grandfather of kings’ {raja-pitamaha), Ambada guessed the king’s 
intentions and solicited from him the command of an army with which 
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he proceeded against Mallikarjuna. While Anibada was crossing the 
floocled waters of the river Kalavini, Mallikarjuna fell on the Gurjara 
army and inficted on it a crushing defeat. The disgraced Ambada 
returned and retired to live in seclusion; but when Kumarapala came to 
know of this he placed another army under the same commander and 
ordered him to proceed against Mallikarjuna again. This time Ambada’s 
victory was complete; he not only defeated the Kauhkana army but 
himself beheaded Mallikarjuna and had his head mounted in gold, 
Ambacla then established Kumarapala’s authority in Kaunkana and 
returned to Anahilapataka with immense quantities of bcx>ty. The king 
was very pleased and conferred on Ambada the epithet ‘grandfather of 
kings.’®*^ 

Jayasirhha Suri and Jina-mandana practically repeats the story as 
told by Merutuhga, but state that only one campaign was necessary to 
defeat Mallikarjuna. Jina-mandana gives a very curious story of Mallik- 
arjuna’s birth. 

From the Prithvlrdjavijaya we learn that Chahamana SomeiSvara who 
was brought up at Kumarapala’s court beheaded the king of Kohkana.®'* 

The only epigraphic reference to this celebrated fight is found in 
the Mount Ahxx-praiasii of Tejahpala, where it is stated that when Dhara- 
varsha, the son of Paramara Yak)dhavala, “inflamed with anger, held his 
ground in the battle field, the wives of the lord of Kauhkana shed drops 
of tears from their lotus like eyes.”®® 

This Mallikarjuna has been identified with the Silahara king of 
north Kohkana of the same name who was a contemporary of Kumara¬ 
pala. Two inscriptions of Mallikarjuna have been found, in one of 
which he is called the ‘lord of Tagarapura.’®® Mallikarjuna’s relation¬ 
ship to his predecessor Harapaladeva is not known; it has been suggested 
that his father, who according to Jina-mandana was one Mahananda, may 
have been a brother of Harapaladeva.®^ 

One can hardly conclude on the evidence of the chronicles that 
Kumarapala sent an expedition against Mallikarjuna simply because the 
latter used the grandiloquent epithet of ‘grandfather of kings.’ Hema- 
chandra who had a first hand knowledge of the affair does not mention 
this. Hence it would seem that the version of the later Chroniclers is 
a late invention; but it is difficult to say how the quarrel started. 
Kumarapala may have sent an army to conquer Kohkana merely out 
of a spirit of aggrandisement. But it is known that the Kadambas were 
at this time engaged in a bitter struggle with the Hoysalas, so that 
Mallikarjuna had no fear of his southern frontier being attacked. 
Under the circumstances he may have raided southern Gujarat thus 
forcing Kumarapala to take action. 

We have seen that several chronicles mention Ambada as the 
commander of the army that defeated Mallikarjuna. But it is remarl^- 
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Rble that neither Hemachandra nor Some^vara, who composed the Abil" 
prasasti of Tejahpala, mention the name of Ambada. Balachandra a 
contemporary of Some^vara mentions in the Vasaniavildsa that Ambada 
killed Mallikarjuna, and the work was composed in honour of Vastu- 
pala whose nom de plume was Vasanta; hence it is curious that Vastu- 
pala’s brother’s inscription should credit Dharavarsha with a victory 
which might be claimed by a hanid, a community to which Tejahapala 
belonged. It is most unlikely that Tejahpala would have allowed 
Some^vara to deprive his community of such glory had the tradition 
of the Jaina chroniclers been based on fact. Moreover, Hemachandra 
was closely connected with the family of Udayana, and it would have 
been unnatural for him not to mention his benefactor’s son, if the 
latter had earned distinction in the field. Next, Merutunga mentions 
two campaigns, whereas Hemachandra and Prabhachandra mention only 
one. Again, Merutunga states that Ambada struck off the head of 
Mallikarjuna, Hemachandra states that some Gurjara soldiers did it, 
while in the Priihvirdjaxnjaya it is stated that Some^vara beheaded the 
Koiikana King. 

In order to reconcile these conflicting statements of the chronicles 
and the inscription it is necessary to assume that Kumarapala sent two 
armies one after the other agains Mallikarjuna. The first of these was 
under Ambada who had begged for the command, but he was inexperi¬ 
enced and was defeated.®^ The next expedition was under the nominal 
command of Ambada but Dharavarsha and Some^vara were there to lead 
the men. Hemachandra probably describes the second campaign only, 
but he also admits that the condition of the Gujarat army had become 
critical; and it was probably during this crisis that Dharavarsha stood 
his ground as described in the Abu inscription. 

War in Saurdshlra 

The chronicles record yet another war of Kumarapala’s which is said 
to have been directed against a king of Saurashtra. According to Meru¬ 
tunga, Kumarapala appointed Udayana as the leader of an army to wage 
war against a chief of Saurashtra named Samusara. In the battle that 
followed Udayana was carried away from the field mortally wounded.®^ 
Jayasiiiiha Suri and Jina-mandana also relate the same story,®^ which 
they may have copied from Merutunga; but both these authors state 
that having killed the lord of Saurashura, Udayana set the former’s son 
on the throne. However, all the three authors overlook the point that 
according to Prabhachandra, Udayana died while fighting Navaghana 
of Saurashtra during the reign of Siddharaja.®^ Hence it seems that 
the later chroniclers confused the earlier campaign with another which 
took place during the reign of Kumarapala. 
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Indraji suggested that the king of SdurHshtru was probably some 
Gohilvad Mehr chief/^^^ It is more likely, however, that Samusara was 
one of the Abhira chieftains of Saurashtra who had been giving the 
Chaulukyas trouble since the time of Mularaja. From the Prachi stone 
inscription of Kuinarapala wc learn that there was some trouble with 
the Abhiras in Saurashtra and that Kumarapala appointed Gumadeva 
to control the AbhTras who were afraid of Gumadeva’s sword.'^' It was 
probably in this expedition that the Naddula Chahamana Alhanadeva 
took part, for it is stated in the Sundha Hill inscription that the Gurjara 
king sought his hdp, and that his (Alhana^s) army put down the distur¬ 
bances in the mountainous part of Saurashna.*’^ 

The King of Dahala, 

Merutuhga states that once Kumarapala was appointed head of the 
congregation (SiTsahghddliipali) and as he was about to start on a 
pilgTimage news came that Karna, the king of Dahala, was marching 
against him. Kumarapala lost his nerve but Hcmachandra assured him 
that within two watches Karna would die. At the end of that time, 
news came that during a night march Karna, while seated on an elephant, 
Jiad fallen asleep, and the golden chain on his neck had been caught 
ill an overhanging branch of a tree resulting in his being strangled to 
death.The same story is repeated by Jiiia-mandana.^‘*‘’ Frabha- 
thaiidra, however, states that the king of Kalyanakataka received informa¬ 
tion from his spies that KumarapfUa had become a Jaina and was there¬ 
fore powerless, he therefore gathered a big army together with a view 
to conquering Gujarat. Full of anxiety, Kumarapala went to Hema- 
chandra and inquired whether he w^ould be defeated by the enemy. 
Hcmachandra assured him that the protecting deities of the Jaina 
doctrine were watching over his kingdom and that the enemy would 
die on the seventh day. After that period was over, the spies brought 
news that Heinachandra’s prophecy had come true.^“^ 

As the chronicles are full of stories of Hemachandra’s supernatural 
power, it is difficult to determine how much truth is contained in the 
anecdotes given above. By Kalyanakataka, Prabhachandra most pro¬ 
bably meant Kalyani the capital of the Western Chalukyas, in which 
case his version loses much of its value; for at this period the Western 
Chalukyas had become too feeble to organise an attack against a 
monarch as powerful as Kumarapala. Merutuhga*s ‘Karna king of 
Dahala' may be identified with Gaya-Karna, the Kalachuri king; but he 
too was in no position to attack Gujarat. Both these episodes were 
evidently invented to illustrate the power of Hcmachandra to predict 
events and to show that by accepting ‘non-violence* the king did not 
become weak, and that the presiding deities of Jainism protected him 
by removing his enemies from this world. 
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Causes aftd results of the wars. 

All these wars, though not purely defensive, were forced upon 
Kumarapala who could not avoid lighting if he wished to keep the 
empire of Siddharaja intact. He first had to defend his throne against 
an attack by Arnoraja, and probably the inconclusive peace which ended 
that war prompted lesser chiefs like Vikramasimha and Ballala to turn 
against him. 

An inscription has been found at Dohad which consists of two 
parts; the first part is dated V.S. 1200 and in it the name of Siddharaja 
is mentioned; but in the second part, or post script, dated V.S. 1202, 
only the name of Mahamandalesvnra Vapanadeva is given. Probably 
this indicates that at this date Vapanadeva was trying to assert his in¬ 
dependence, but the two Udayapur inscriptions dated V.S. 1220 and 1222, 
which were discovered near Bhilsa, show that by V.S. 1220 Kumarapala 
was master of Malava. It has already been shown that the war with 
Ballala probably took place between V.S. 1207 to 1208, and it seems 
that after that Malava remained under the Chaulukyas till the reign 
of Bhima IJ. 

We have seen that tlie war against Mallikarjuna was most probably 
not an aggressive war. Mow long the Chaulukyas kept their hold on 
tlie vSilahara kingdom is not known, but an inscription of MallikarjtimPs 
successor, Aparaditya II, of A.l). 1187, describes him as Maharajddlii- 
rdja’Kohkana-Chakravar(l, which has been taken to indicate that by that 
dale he had thrown off the Chaulukya yoke.’^^^ 

Naddula and Kiradu continued to l>c vassal states of Gujarat, and 
during the earlier part of the reign of Kumarapala the status of 
sakambhari was but little better. Though Vigraharaja restored the 
fortunes of his dynasty, the region between Sambhar and Gujarat 
remained a part of the Chaulukya empire, which included, in the west, 
Saurashtra and Kachchha. 

Thus Kumarapala maintained the unity of western India achieved 
with such difficulty by Siddharaja. It is no small credit to him that a 
powerful king like Vigraharaja IV was forced to direct his energies 
towards the conquest of northern India leaving him supreme in the 
west. It is possible that after his initial success against Gujarat, 
Vigraharaja had to come to an understanding with Kumarapala, who, 
like the great Maurya emperor, ruled with an iron hand in a velvet glove. 

The chronicles give a very exaggerated account of the extent of 
Kumarapala’s empire. According to the Kumdrapdlacharila or Prakrit- 
Dvydhaya of Hemachandra, in the west the King of Sindhu devoted 
himself to the service of Kumarapala; the King of Uvva presented him 
with great wealth and excellent horses; the King of Vanarasi waited 
daily at his palace begging for an audience; the King of Magadha sent 
him costly gems; the King of Gauda sent him elephants; the army of 
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Kuiiiiirapala devastalcd the country of Kanyakubja and terrilied its king; 
ill Dasarna tlic people suIFcred and their king was frightened to death 
and the Gujarat soldiers carried away vast quantities of wealth from 
his capital; next the army defeated the King of Chedi and established 
camps on the bank of the Revii, after which Mathura was attacked; 
Mathura's king bought peace by a present of gold. I he other potentates 
who coniriliuted to the greatness of Kumarapala were, the king of the 
Turks, the King of Delhi {Tiirakko-Dilli-ndho) and the Jahgala king.‘”^ 

In his Mnluwlrachariia, however, Hemachantlra has given a more 
modest account of Kumarapaia's domain, which, on the whole, agrees 
with what is known about it from other sources. Hernachandra puts 
the following in the form of a prophecy made by MahavTra to Abhaya: 
“He (Kumarapala) will conquer the region of Kubera as far as the 
kingdom of the Turushkas, that of Indra as far as the river of gods, 
that of Yairia as far as the Vindhya, and the west as far as the ocean.” 

Jayasiihha Siiri quotes from the Mahdvlracharita but adds a glowing 
account of Kumarapala's digxnjaya. Kumarapala first went to Javalipura 
whencQ he proceeded to SapMalaksha. From there he went to Kuru- 
inandala and halted on the banks of the river MandakinT. He then 
proceeded against Malava passing Chitrakuta on his way. After reach¬ 
ing Avantidesa (Malava) he captured its ruler. He then followed the 
course of the river Narmada and reaching the Abhlra country gained 
a victory over the lord of the city of Prakasa. He then crossed into 
Lata where the faithful Ikisari received him. From Lata he went via 
Saurashtra and Kachchha to the land of the five rivers, attacked its king 
(Ffinchanadddhisa), and humbled his pride. Lastly, Kumarapala went to 
Mrdasthana, defeated its king Midaraja and returned to Anahilapataka. 
After describing Kumarapala’s world conquest {digvijaya), Jayasiriiha 
Suri quotes from the Mahdvirachariia. Jiiia-mandana follows Jaya- 
siiiiha Suri.^^^ 

Udayaprabha also gives an account of the extent of Kumarapala's 
empire, which according to him included the lands of Hammira, 
Kalihga, MedapaUi, Andhra, Karnata, Lata, Kuril, Maru, Vaiiga, 
Gauda, Aiiga, and Chauda.^^“^ 

It is unnecessary to analyse these accounts as they have little, if any, 
historical value. Some of the countries mentioned in the chronicles, 
such as Medapapi and Malava, were undoubtedly included within 
Kumarapala’s empire, but it is unbelievable that he extended his con¬ 
quests as far as Bengal and Andhra. The continuous references to 
Kumarapala’s fight with the Muslims do not appear to be anything 
more than pure invention on the part of Hernachandra who was implicit¬ 
ly believed by the later writers. Hernachandra probably gave the most 
extravagant account in the Prakrit Dvydhaya but iherc his description 
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was diciated by the necessities of the Prakrit grammar; in his Mahdvlra- 
charita he was free of such impediments, and there wc find him giving 
a sober account. For, after Kumarapala had defeated Arnoraja, his 
territory, if we include Sapjidalaksha brodered on the Punjab. We know^ 
from the Kiradu inscription of Paramara Some^vara that Kumarapala’s 
territory included parts of the modern state of Jaisalmere, which pro¬ 
bably bordered on the Muslim territory of the Punjab. But how 
Kumarapala’s arms reached as far as the Ganges is not apparent. It 
is possible that Hemachandra assumed Vigraharaja IV to be a Chaulukya 
feudatory, and in describing the territory of the Chaulukya king he took 
into account the Chahamana empire too, for at this period it was the 
territory of the Chahamanas which stretched from the Ganges to the 
Turushka land. Hemachandra may have had some justification for this 
assumption, for, to the end of his days Kumarapala retained his epithet 
of ‘victor of the .<5akambharT king’ (7iija-hhuja-viriirjita-^dkambhari- 
hhupdla). It is also not impossible that Vigraharaja received some help 
from Kumarapala in his extensive conquests, for in the Prakrit Dvydhaya 
or Kumdirapdlncharila of Hemachandra, wc find Kumarapala listening 
to the exploits of his own army. In the south Kumarapala’s territory 
may have reached the Vindhya, after he had defeated Ballala and 
annexed Malava; in the west his territory reached the sea. 

Hence after taking into consideration the information left by the 
chronicles and the inscriptions, the limits of Kumarapala’s empire may 
be said to have been as follows: in the south the Vindhyai and at least 
as far as the river Tapti, for it is not knowm how much of Konkana w^as 
retained by Kumarapala; to the west Saurashtra and Kachchha; lo the 
north roughly from Chitor to Jaisalmere, including parts of the former 
native states of Udayapur and Jodhpur and in the cast Kumarapala's 
empire included Bhilsa and probably extended even further east. 

Kumdrapdlas Religion 

Kumarapala is remembered to-day as the last great royal protagonist 
of Jainism; in that respect his position is unique in the history of 
mediaeval India. When he first became attracted to Jainism is not 
kiiowm; some chronicles state that as a young man he met Hemadiaiidia 
at Siddharaja’s court where he was induced by Hemachandra to take 
a vow that he would ‘view other people’s wdves’ as sisters.’ Most pro¬ 
bably this tradition is incorrect. It may be true however that Kumara¬ 
pala gained his throne wdth the active support of Udayana’s family 
with which Hemachandra was closely associated. 

Various stories are current regarding the manner and circumstances 
under which Kumarapala became a convert to Jainism. Prabhachandra 
states that the fight against Arnoraja having lasted for twelve years with¬ 
out producing any result, the king’s minister Vahada advised the king 
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to worship Ajitanatha. Kumarapala did as he was told and won a 
decisive victory in his twelfth encounter against Arnoraja. Merutuhga’s 
version is different but no less fanciful; according to him Kumarapala 
took Hemachandra into the temple of Somanatha where Hemachandra 
made the god ^i\d appear in person before the king. Kumarapala 
touched the body and felt the physical form of the god from his matted 
hair to his toe, and was satislied that the apparition was indeed the 
god hiniJ^elf. J5iva then declared that Hemachandra was an incarnation 
of all the gods, and that the w^ay of salvation taught by him admitted 
of no doubt. Kumarapala, therefore, in all humility, begged Hema¬ 
chandra for his advice, and the latter administered to him there and 
then a vow to abstain from meat and wdne till the end of his life. Later, 
on his return to the capital Kumarapala was entirely converted and 
took the twelve vows.'‘'~ 

There is no reason for l^elicving these and other stories of the later 
Chroniclers, which give conflicting versions and are lull of impossibilities. 
Contemporary evidence is rational and describes the real circumstances 
under which Kumarapala embraced Jainism. Hemachandra himself 
states in his Mahdxnracfiariia that after the conquests were over, Kumara¬ 
pala was taken by his Jaina minister to Hemachandra who initialed 
the king into the doctrines of Jainism and converted him. A younger 
contemporary of Hemachandra, Somaprabha, relates practically the same 
story but gives more detail. According to Somaprabha, Kumarapala used 
to hold religious meetings in which mainly Brahmins took part. Some¬ 
how or other Kumarapala was not satislied with their discussions and 
perceiving the condition of his mind, the minister Vahada told him 
one day about Hemachandra and at the king^s request took him to the 
great monk. There Hemachandra\s teachings won the king over and he 
became a Jaina and took all the twelve vows.’"® 

This factual description of the incident evidently did not satisfy 
the later Chroniclers. Prabhachandra also says that Vahada induced 
Kumarapala to come into close contact with Jainism, but this author 
was apparently under the impression that Kumarapala’s conversion, 
which was of such great importance to the Jainas, could not have taken 
place without divine intervention, which revealed to Kumarapala the 
material advantages he would enjoy on becoming a convert. Meru¬ 
tuhga’s story is filled with the idea of the superiority of Jainism over 
Brahmanical religion, so much so that ?siva himself appeared and asked 
Kumarapala to accept Jainism if he desired deliverance. These 
Chroniclers, there were others as well, must cither have wanted to 
impress their readers with the supernatural powers of the Jaina monks 
and the material advantages the faith offered to its adherents 
by them, and did not sufficiently value the eloquence of Hemachandra 
QX else they had lost all faith in their predecessors and the records left 
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to believe him capable of converting the king without flivine interven¬ 
tion. 

It appears to us that after a youth spent as a £ugitive, a disputed 
succession, and continuous warfare for more than a decade, the exhausted 
monarch tried to find solace in religion. It is nq,t unlikely that he failed 
to find satisfaction in orthodox Brahmanical disputes. In this condition 
of mind he would naturally agree to visit Hemachandra. We do not 
think that this was the first time that Kumarapala heard the name of 
Hemachandra; the two may even have r;jct earlier, when Hemachandra 
had won renown though only as a scinolar; his reputation as a great 
leligious teacher probably came later/ Kumarapala would have learned 
this for the first time from Vahada. Gradually Kumarapiila came under 
the influence of Jainism through the preachings of Hemachandra and 
accepted the vows in stages. Th^j almost contemporary allegorical drama 
Mohardjapardjaya describes thir, conversion, which is called the marriage 
of Kumarapala with KripastindarT. According to Jina-mandana this 
marriage, that is conversion, took place in V.S. 1216 which is quite likely. 

In becoming a Jaina, Kumarapala did not neglect the faith of his 
ancestors. We learn from the Dxfydsraya, that Kumarapala restored the 
temples of J^ivakedaranatha and Somanatha after he had passed the law 
forbidding the slaug;hter of animals. Hemachandra also states that 
Kumarapala built the temple of Kumarei^vara, having been bidden to do 
so by J§iva in a dream.’Later records establish beyond any doubt that 
Kumarapala restored the temple of Somanatha and built the temple of 
Kurnare^vara. It is also curious, though it may not be significant, that 
whereas most of his inscriptions begin wdth an invocation to 6iva, not a 
single inscription has yet been found in which any Jaina divinity is 
invoked. Even the Ratnapur stone inscription of his feudatory which 
forbids the slaughter of animals on certain days opens with an invocation 
to Jiiva. The other inscription which records the forbidding of the 
slaughter of animals on specified days is the Kiradu stone inscription 
also issued by a feudatory of Kumarapala; there Kumarapala is actually 
described as one “who has conquered all kings by the grace of isahkara, 
the lord of ParvatT.” The Kiradu inscription is dated V.S. 1209 (A.D. 
1152), and it may be said that Kumarapalar was converted later. But 
in the inscription of Bhava Brihaspati of A.D. 1169, Kumarapala is 
described as ‘the leader of the princes who worship Mahe.4vara^ 
(Mdhesvar-nrip-dgranih). But Kumarapala has been referred to as 
Paramdrhata by Hemachandra and in several colophons and in the Jalor 
inscription. This epithet, according to some Chroniclers, was conferred 
on him by Hemachandra. It is also significant that Somesvara in the 
last canto of the Surathotsava describes the cordial relations which existed 
between each Chaulukya king and his respective ancestors who were 
chaplains to the Chaulukyas from the time of Millaraja; the only signi- 
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Scant omission 1i> found in the reign of Kumarapala. Some^vara does not 
say that Kcimarapala was intimate with any of his (Some^vara’s) ancestors 
as Kumarapaia’s predecessors and successors had been. This shows in¬ 
directly that though JKumarapala repaired temples and erected at least 
one, he did not fiivouf his Brahmin chaplain. 

It has been suggested that Kumarapala’s leanings towards Jainism 
may have had “a material object in view, the winning of the support of 
the powerful and the wealthy Bania corporations, who were predominant¬ 
ly Jaina. 'The king’s numerous wars,” continues Dr. Ray, “must have 
drained his treasury and may hAve made him increasingly dependent for 
financial assistance on the Jaina co^nmunity, who appear to have formed, 
then as now, the backbone of industry, commerce, and banking in 
Gujarat. It may not be without significance that Ilemachandra himself 
was a Modha Bania by caste, while (Jdayana, the prime minister, was 
also a rich merchant of the Regarding the relations 

between Udayana, his sons, Hemachandra, and Kumfirapala it has already 
been shown that Udayana, probably died during the reign of Siddharaja; 
Udayana’s son Vahada was probably instrumental in introducing the 
monk to the king, but there is no justification for assuming that any of 
them had an ulterior motive. All the chronicles' relate that Kumarapala 
abolished the law under which the state used to escheat the property 
of a deceased who left no son; if Kumarapala had really intended to 
improve his financial condition by becoming a Jaina, it is difficult to see 
why he gave up such an important source of revenue* It may be said 
that the rich Jainas, who suffered most under this law, had made the 
abolition of this law of escheat a condition precedent to* their support, 
but such an assumption is not only baseless but too far fetched as well. 
Moreover, we cannot positively say that the rich community in Gujarat 
in Kumarapala’s day was Jaina just as they are now; for it is Jikeiy that 
conversion became rapid after Kumarapala became a Jaina, before which 
conditions were entirely different. Indeed, it is most likely that? due to 
the measures adopted by Kumarapala at the instance of Hemachandra 
Gujarat and Rajputana are to-day predominantly Jaina. 

The effects of Kuniarapala’s conversion were far reaching, though 
probably they were not as apparent during his reign as later. The 
chronicles are unanimous in stating that he forbade the slaughter of 
animals, drinking, gambling, and adultery.^ To what extent these 
measures were effective cannot be estimated. None of his inscriptions so 
far discovered forbid slaughter. 7’he two edicts of his feudatories which 
forbid slaughter restrict the scope of the measure to certain specified 
days of the month only. Kumarapala may have done the same. Regard¬ 
ing the prohibition of prostitution and gambling, it is noteworthy that 
not one single contemporary inscription has been found which prohi¬ 
bits these vices. In the Prakrit Dxfyakaya, Hemachandra has left a 
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description ot Kumarapala’s court and there we learn that a haeiera 
used to sit by the side of the king.^^- 

Hemachandra in his Prakrit Dvyasraya and Somaprabhii in his 
Kurnarapdlapraiibodha have described Kumarapala’s daily routine. 
According to Hcmachandra, the king, upon getting up in the morning 
finished his ablutions, was blessed by the Brahmins, accepted a Tilaka, 
heard the iithi, and then went to his mother’s house, whence he went 
to the temples where he presented gems. Thereafter he went to a 
gymnasium (hamagriha) and took some exercise. From there he went 
out on an elephant to his Jaina temple, which the commentator says 
was the Kumarapalavihara. There he worshipped Par^vanatha, and 
after making his obedience to his preceptor, left the temple.’ 

According to Somaprabha, Kumarapala left his bed very early in the 
morning and recited the sacred Jaina mantras of five salutations (Pancha- 
narnaskdra), and meditated on the adorable gods and preceptor. Later 
he finished his bath, worshipped the Jaina images in the household 
temple, and if time permitted, proceeded on an elephant to the Kumara- 
vihiira in the company of ministers. After performing eightfold worship 
there, he used to go to Hcmachandra and having worshipped him 
listened to his religious teachings. The king then returned at midday 
to his palace, and after distributing food and alms to mendicants and 
having sent food offerings to Jaina deities took his meal. Then he 
attended an assembly of learned men, and discussed with them religious 
and philosophical topics. In the fourth prahara of the day (about 3 
P.M.) he took his seat on the throne in the court and attended to the 
business of state, heard the appeals of his subjects and passed judgment 
on them. Sometimes, purely as a royal duty, he attended wrestling 
tournaments, elephant lights and such other mundane shows. He took 
his evening meal forty-eight minutes before sunset, but ate only one meal 
on the eighth and the fourteenth day of every fortnight. After dinner 
he worshipped in the household temple and made the dancing girlsi 
wave lights before the deities. When worship was over, he listened to 
concerts of music and the songs of the bards. Having thus passed the 
day he retired to rest.“^ 

It will be apparent from the above that while Hcmachandra records 
Kumarapala’s lingering attachment to Brahmanism, Somaprabha, who 
was writing barely a decade after his death, denies it altogether. Though 
it is possible that Kumarapala during the last years of his reign, that 
is after Hemachandra finished his Prakrit Dvyasraya or Kumarapala^ 
charita, totally abstained from observing any Brahmanical custom, it 
seems more likely that a concerted attempt was made by the Jaina 
Chroniclers after his death to prove that he was an out and out Jaina 
who had severed all connections with the Brahmanical religion. For 
example, Jina-mandana states that Kumarapala gave away all the 
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Brahnianical idols which he had ceased to worship: this statement 

is not found in any earlier chronicle and is evidently baseless. It is only 
fair to add that this sectarian feeling was not confined to the Jainas. 
The descendant of the Cdiaulukya chaplains, the Brahmin Somesvara, 
totally suppresses the fact of Kumarapala’s conversion; he merely states 
that at the request of the kings and beasts of the forests Kumarapala 
vowed not to take any life.^**^ But there is no doubt that Kumarapala 
became a Jaina, for Hemachandra not only says so in the Mahdviracha- 
rila, but in the Ahhidhdnachinldmani speaks of Kumarapala as 
'Kumarapdla rajarshi Chaulukya Paramdrhaki\ The evidence there¬ 
fore is conclusive that Kumarapala adopted the Jaina faith, and tried 
to enforce its non-violent measures by trying to prevent the slaughter 
of animals; bin he does not seem to have totally forsaken the faith of 
his ancestors. Probably, like Harshavardhana, he adopted another creed 
without ceasing to be a follow^er of the Brahnianical religion. 

Death of Kumarapala 

Jayasiiiiha Suri relates that one day Kumarapala told Hemchandra 
to advise him as to who should be his successor. '‘Shall I leave it,” said 
the king, “to Ajayapala my nephew, or to my grandson (dauhitra) 
Pratcipamalla”. Hemchandra told Kumarapala that Ajayapala w^as a 
rascal and was not fit to be a king; and that if indeed he got the king¬ 
dom, he would destroy everything. As Pratapamalla was not as bad as 
Ajayapala, Hemchandra advised Kumarapala to nominate Pratapamalla 
as his successor. Kumarapala said that he wmuld do so in proper time 
and left. 

This conversation was overheard by Balachandra, a wicked disciple 
of Hemachandra, and a childhood friend of Ajayapala. Balachandra 
w^ent to Ajayapala and told him everything that had passed between 
the king and Hemachandra. In return for this treachery, Balachandra 
received the thanks of Ajayapala and his promise that should he become 
king, he would appoint Balachandra as his preceptor as Hemachandra 
w^as Kumarapala^s. 

In V.S. 1229, Hemachandra died. Kumarapala was overtaken with 
grief; he was also an old man. He therefore thought of beejueathing his 
kingdom to Pratapamalla, but before he could take any decisive step, 
he was overtaken by illness. Ajayapala, having learned of the intentions 
of Kumarapala from Balachandra, harboured murderous thoughts, and 
when the opportunity presented itself, he mixed poison with milk and 
administered it to Kuin^apala. 

Immediately after taking the poison, Kumarapala felt its effects and 
asked that the shell which was an antidote should be brought from the 
treasury. But the treacherous Ajayapala had already hidden it. 
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Kumarapala thereafter banished all worldly thoughts from his mind and 
gradually passed away. He died in V.S. 1230.^'^ 

Almost the same story is repeated by Rajasekhara and Jina-man- 
daiia.’^** But for reasons which will be given later, it is difficult to 
believe this version of the Jaina Chroniclers. 

Kumarapala’s body was cremeated and his ashes immersed in the 
holy water of the Ganges and Jumna at Prayag by the Brahmin chap¬ 
lain of his successor, who probably also offered oblations for his depart¬ 
ed soul at Gaya.“® 
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Ajayapdla and Mulardja II 
Ajayapdla (c,VS. 1229-1232) 

The short reign of Ajayaplila, after the glorious reigns of Siddha- 
raja and KumarapaJa, tomes as an anticlimax in the history of Gujarat. 
"I he reputation of (his monarch also has suffered in the hands of the 
Chroniclers. We have seen that Jayasiihha Suri, Rajasekhara, and Jina- 
mandana state that Kiimiiiapiila was poisoned by Ajayapala as he had 
accepted Hemachandra's advice to disinherit him. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to note that the Chroniclers have always ascribed to Hemachandra 
a political role, but whereas his earliest biographer Prabhacharulra con¬ 
tended himself by limiting it to Hemachandra's efforts on behalf of the 
fugitive Kumarapala, the later Chroniclers not only developed the role, 
but assumed that Hemachandra exercised considerable political power 
during the reign of Kumarapala, and also influenced him in nominating 
his successor. But neither ITabhachandra nor Merutuhga, who was by 
no means friendly to Ajayapala, apparently knew anything about the 
story of Kunuirapala’s murder by Ajayapala, or Hemachandra’s advice to 
the king regarding the succession to the throne. These stories are only 
recorded by late Chroniclers, and are not worthy of credit unless it can 
be corroborated by more trustworthy evidence. 

We shall now sec that the Chroniclers knew little about Ajayapala 
and probaby cared to know even less. There is no doubt that Ajaya¬ 
pala was a devout follower of the Brahmanical religion. Hence probably 
his reign was not studied with sufficient care by the Jaina Chroniclers; 
for, we shall show, that the story that Ajayapala was the persecutor of the 
Jainas was started at a late date and that probably he was the son and 
not the nephew of Kumarapala. All these misstatements about Ajaya¬ 
pala confirm the suspicion that the story of his poisoning Kumarapala 
was an invention of the Chroniclers. 

Relalion he tween Ajayapdla and Kumdrapdla 

It is generally assumed that Hemachandra in the Dvydsraya has 
stated that Ajayapala was the nephew of Kumarapala, but that is not 
so. Hemachandra nowhere mentions the name of Ajayapala; it is Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani, who, in commenting on a verse in the Dvydsraya, states that 
Ajayapala was the nephew of Kumarapala and the son of Mahipala.’ 
All the later Chroniclers such as Krishnaji, Rajasekhara and Jina-man- 
dana have stated that Ajayapala was Kuraarapala’s nephew. In the 
TherdvaUy Merutuhga states that Ajayapala was the son of Mahipala 
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and Kumarapala’s nephew,- but seems to have contradicted himself in 
a story which he has recorded in the Prabandhachinlamarjii. According 
to this story when Ajayapala began to destroy the temples erected by his 
predecessor {Ajayapala purvaja-prdsdddn vidhvamsayaliy an impudent 
jester remarked to his son: “Even His Majesty king Ajayadeva did not 
destroy his father’s religious edifices until his father had gone to the next 
world {Srirnad-Ajayadeveiidpi pituh paralok-dnantaraih lad dharrna- 
sthdndni vidhvarhsitdni). By father here clearly Kumarapala is intend¬ 
ed. Similarly Jayasimha Suri contradicts himself in his work; all along 
he has described Ajayapala as the nephew of Kumarapala, but when 
describing the feeling of the former after he came to learn that he was 
not to succeed Kumarapala, Jayasiriiha Suri slates: “Since then tlie 
rascal Ajayapala began to cherish against the king (Kumarapala) ihe 
sort of murderous hatred which Konika had towards Srenika.'^ Jsrenika 
and Konika here stands for Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, and it is evident 
that the similie holds good if Ajayapala is taken to be the son of Kumara¬ 
pala. However as we have said, Jayasirhha Suri maintained that Ajaya¬ 
pala was Kumarapala’s nephew, but this example shows that the author 
was slightly confused, just as Merutuhga had been. But Some^vara, the 
chaplain of Ajayapala's son Bhlma, and almost a contemporary of Ajaya¬ 
pala states in the Surathotsaxja that his (Some^vara’s) father Kumara was 
offered a large quantity of jewels on the occasion of the solar eclipse by 
Kumarapala’s son who was the king; in the next verse Sornesvara men¬ 
tions the name of Ajayapala and there is no doubt that he meant that 
Ajayapala w’^as the son of Kumarapala.*^ Of all the Chroniclers, Somes- 
vara had the best opportunity to know the exact relationship between 
Ajayapala and Kumarapala; moreover we have seen that the evidence 
of at least two Chroniclers arc contradictory. Hence until further 
evidence can be obtained, we shall be justified in concluding that Ajaya¬ 
pala was the son and not the nephew of Kumarapala. 

Ajayopdla and the Chdharndnas of Sdkamhhari 

Little is known of the events of the reign of Ajayapala. Many 
copper-plates of his son BhTma II give him the epitliet Karddikrila 
Sapddalaksha-kshmdpdla,^ which indicates that he had defeated the 
Chaharnana king of Ajmere, wdio at this period was most probably 
Some^vara, the grandson of Siddharaja. Arisimha states that the king 
of Sapadalaksha sent Ajayapala a silver pavilion.^ In the Kirtikaurnudi 
it is stated that Ajityapala wrested from the king of Jangala, as a punish¬ 
ment, a gold pavillion and the Jangala king’s furious elephants.® Bala- 
chandra also states that the Jangala king, that is the Chaharnana king of 
Ajmere, used to send presents to AjayapMa.'* It is therefore evident that 
Ajayapala had defeated the king of Ajmere, and forced him to pay some 
tribute as a mark of submission. 
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Ajayapala and Samantashhha 

Another war in which Ajayapala was involved is recorded in a verse 
of the Abu-prasasti of V.S. 1287, where it is stated that Prahladana’s 
sword was “dexterous in defending the illustrious Gurjara king, 
when his power had been broken on the battle field by Samanta- 
siriiha.’'’^’ This Gurjara king has been identified with Ajayapala, and 
Samantasiiiiha with the Guhilot king of that name. It was probably in 
this battle that he received the severe wound which w^as cured by 
Kumara, the father of the Chronicler Somesvara.’' A verse in the 
Sukrifaklrfikallolmi mentions that Ajayapala defeated his enemy’s army 
in a narrow^ defile, and the enemy king, who had promised to capture 
both Ajayapala and his queen, returned defeated.^" 

Probably the verse in the SnkrUaklrtikallolim also refers to the 
fight between Ajayapala and Samantasimha. This evidence along with 
that of the Abu-/?r«.sV/.s7/ mentioned above, seems to indicate that Ajaya¬ 
pala W'as at first defeated by Samantasimha, but later with the help of 
Prahladana he w^as able to defeat Samantasimha. There is however no 
evidence to show that the Guhilot Samantasimha had ever invaded 
Gujarat. Hence it seems likely that Samantasimha, whose family was 
up to that time insignificant, took courage after the death of Kumarapala 
and tried to rescue the Chitor region from the domination of the Chau- 
lukyas. How far Samantasimha w'as successful is not known. It may 
be noted that in his inscriptions upto A.D. 1202, Samantaimha used the 
modest title of Maharaja, whereas after that date, he adopted the title of 
Mdhdrdjddhirdja. This also indicates that he had been playing a sub¬ 
ordinate role till that date, which w^ould be hard to explain if we suppose 
that he had been able to defeat the Chaulukyas, who were at this time 
the most pow^erful dynasty in western India. It is also known from the 
Kumbhalgadh inscription that Kitu, the son of Chahamaiia Alhanadeva, 
w^as driven by Samantasiiiiha's successor Kumarasimha from Mewad. 
The Ahada grant of Ajayapala’s son Bhlina also shows that Mewad was 
under Bhlma. Aghatapura also continued to be under the Chaulukyas, 
for the Kumbhalgadh inscription records that Kumarasiiiiha obtained 
the place through the favour of the Gurjara King who must be one of 
Ajayapala’s two sons, Mularaja II or Bhlma II.Hence it is evident 
that though Samantasiiiiha, may have defeated Ajayapala in an en¬ 
counter, it did not lead to any territorial loss for the Chaulukyas. 

Ajayapdla and the Jainas 

These are all the political events known of the reign of Ajayapala, 
but what gives his reign a peculiar interest is the stories recorded by 
Merutuiiga to illustrate the strong anti-Jaina measures adopted by this 
king. According to Meruturiga, Ajayapala after becoming king began 
to destroy the temples set up by his predecessor and stopped his nefa- 
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rioiis activities after hearing the sarcastic remarks of a jester. Merutuhga 
also states that Amrabhata or Ambada, the conqueror of Mallikarjuna, 
refused to acknowledge Ajayapala as the king, and was killed by the 
king’s soldiers. Another instance of Ajayapala’s criminal folly recorded 
by Merutunga, was, however, directed against Kapardin, who was a 
Brahmin. Merutuhga states that Ajayapala offered Kapardin the post 
of the chief minister which Kapardin accepted; but during the night 
following Kapardin’s installation to office, he w^as arrested, and subse¬ 
quently killed by the king’s order being roasted alive. Another purpose¬ 
less outrage, according to Merutuhga, was committed against Rama- 
chandra, the celebrated pupil of Hemchandra, who was “placed by that 
low villain of a king on a heated plate of copper”. In that position 
Ramchandra uttered a couplet, bit through his tongue and died. We 
should add here that Kapardin also composed a verse immediately before 
he was thrown into the cauldron.’'^ 

Before examining the anecdotes recorded by Merutuhga, it is neces¬ 
sary to observe that there is no doubt that Ajayapala followed the 
Brahmanical religion with some zeal. In his own inscriptions, as well 
as in those of his sons, he is referred to as Parama-Mdhesvara, an epithet 
which is unusual in the Chaulukya inscriptions, though Kumarapala is 
usually referred to as Umaputi-vara-labdha’-prasdda* But what is of 
greater significance is that in SrTdhara’s Devapattana-/^raAWb Ajayapala 
is said to have caused the tree of the Vcdic religion to grow again.^ ' 
Moreover, we have already seen that Ajayapala had the ashes of Kumfira- 
pala immersed in the sacred waters at Prayaga; and Somesvara records 
wdth some exultation that during this king’s reign there was daily wor¬ 
ship of 5iva, and that the Brahmin’s were well rewarded.’^' All these 
show that Ajayapala strictly observed the Brahmanical religion, but the 
question remains whether he was really the persecutor of the Jainas as 
depicted by Merutuhga. None of the Chaulukya kings, with the excep¬ 
tion of Kumarapala, was Jaina, but that religion flourished under their 
reigns with as much vigour as it did during the reign of Kumilrapala. 
Merutuhga’s account is all the more suspicious because the anti-Jaina 
activities of Ajayapala are not mentioned by any other Chronicler before 
Merutuhga, and all these authors were Jainas, and some of them were 
contemporaries of the king. 

Somaprabha, the author of the Kumdrapdlapratibodha, in another 
work called Satdrthakdvya has made laudatory references to some of his 
great contemporaries, including Hemachandra, Siddharaja, Kumarapala, 
and Ajayapala.^^ YaiSahapala describes himself as a “swan on the lotus 
like feet of Ajayadeva the great king”, in his famous allegorical drama 
the Mohardjapardjnya which describes the conversion of Kumarapala. 
Ya^ahapala was a famous Jaina, but the way he describes himself indi¬ 
cates that he was a minister of Ajayapala. Arisiriiha and Balachandra 
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praises Ajayapala in conventional verses, while Udayaprabha compares 
him with Indra.''^ The Vasttipala-Tejafyapdla-pra^asli praises him for 
his self control.-® But the most striking testimony to the religious tolera¬ 
tion of Ajayapala is given by Manikyachandra, author of the Pdrhfa- 
ndlhacharila (V.S. 127r)). Manikyachandra states that one V^ardhamana 
was the ornament of the courts of Kumarapala and Ajayapala, and 
brightened the courts of these two kings by his disquisitions on the Jaina 
doctrine.-^ 

It is not possible to ignore all these evidence; none of the authors 
had any reason to overlook /Vjayapala’s penecution of their religion. 
Most of these books, too, were written to describe some incidents of 
peculiar Jaina interest, and the Chaulukya kings are there only men¬ 
tioned incidentally. For example Yasahpala had no necessity to describe 
himself in the manner in which he has done. The stories depicting the 
anti-Jaina activities of Ajayapala are first recorded by Merutuhga who 
flourishd much later than the authors we have cited above. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that even Merutuhga with his prejudice against Ajayapala did 
not mention that he had poisoned Kumarapala. That incident is first 
described by Jayasiihha Suri nearly half a century after Merutuhga finish¬ 
ed his work. Since then many other Chroniclers recorded this story. 

The cjuestion therefore which confronts us is (o determine which 
set of these Jaina chronicles is more reliable. The answer becomes com¬ 
plicated as it is not possible to assume that a scholar like Merutuhga 
had not read the authorities we have quoted. Merutuhga quoted freely 
from the Klrtikaumudl, and if he took the trouble to read the work of a 
Brahmin author before writing the Prnbandhachintamaniy it would have 
been most unusual for him not to have read the works written by his 
brothers-in-faith. Yet he chooses to disregard them all and emphatically 
denounces Ajayapala. It does not seem that he was inventing all these 
anecdotes; probably he was depending on some other authority, an oral 
tradition perhaps, which so appealed to his nature that he preferred that 
to the tame conventional verses composed by the sedate Jaina monks.^- 
Merutuhga of course had the satisfaction in the knowledge that he was 
nowhere contradicted by his predecessors; this may be due to the simple 
reason that a false statement is not usually contradietd before it is put 
into writing. We may therefore reject the testimony of Mcruluhga and 
the other Chroniclers who wTote after him. 

Esiimale of Ajayapfila's achievement 

The reign of Ajayapala does not seem to have been the unmitigated 
failure that it is generally said to have been. The Udayapura stone ins¬ 
cription show^s that Malava upto Bhilsa was completely under his con¬ 
trol, and there is no reason to suppose that during his reign the Chau- 
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lukya empire lost any territory. The army he left was strong enough to 
inflict a crushing defeat on the Muslim invaders even under the im¬ 
mature guidance of his son. The stable administration which could put 
up such a resistance does not seem to have been the legacy of a capricious 
king guilty of the worst outrages. 

Death of Ajayapala 

According to Merutunga, Ajayapala was stabbed to death by one 
Vayajaladeva, a Pratlhara.^'* But because there arc strong reasons to 
disbelieve his account of Ajayapala’s reign, it is difficult to believe his 
acount of the king’s death. It is known that he died between Tuesday, 
25th March and 6th or 7th April, A.D. 1175.^^ 

Mulardja II (c.V.S. 1232-1235) 

Mularaja II, or Bala Mularaja as he is affectionately called by the 
Chroniclers, ascended the throne of his father Ajayapala, while still a 
boy. His mother was NaikidevT, the daughter of one Paramardin, who 
has been identified with the Goa Kadainba Mahdmamjalesvara Permadi 
or Sivachitta (c. A.D. 1147-1188).-’ But in a Chandella inscription issued 
in V.S. 1261, it is stated that the don nee’s father died at Kakadadaha 
while fighting the Turushkas.-^*’ Now, Merutunga states that Queen 
Naiki fought the Musliiiis at Gadararaghatta. Probably Gadararaghatta 
and Kakadadaha arc identical, and it is likely that Naiki was the 
daughter of the Chandella Paramardi (c. 1223-1258 V.S.) 

Mularaja ascended the throne in V.S. 1232. The earliest known ins¬ 
cription of his brother and successor Bhima II, is dated V.S. 1235. Hence 
Miilaraja’s reign lasted for not more than three years. 

The most important event in the short reign of this boy king was 
the sanguinary defeat he inflicted on a Muslim army. The inscriptions 
of his successors invariably describe him as: pardbhuta'durjaya-Garjanah 
ddhirdja^ or, M lechchha-iamo-nichaya<hchhamiavnahj-valaya-pradyotana- 
vdldrkar ^ 

The Chroniclers rightly single out the defeat of the Muslims as the 
only incident worthy of being remembered about Mularaja. Some^vara 
states that Mularaja defeated the lord of the Turushkas, and vanquished 
the Mlechohha army.^® Balachaiidra .states that King Mularaja, 
though an infant, defeated the Mlechchha king.^® From the Sukrilaktr- 
tikallolhii we learn that his mother gave Mularaja an army to play with 
out of curiosity, and with that army he defeated Hammira and his 
Turushka army which (in order to protect themselves from the intoler¬ 
able heat of the prowess of Mularaja) was dressed in robes that covered 
the soldiers from the head to foot.®® Arisiriiha also refers to Mularaja’s 
victory over the Muslims, and an inscription of Bhima’s reign state that 
during the reign of Mrdaraja even a woman could defeat Hammira.®^ 
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A more detailed description of the battle is given by Merutuiiga who 
states that Mularaja’s mother Queen Naiki, the daughter of Paramardin, 
fought at a ghat called Gadararaghaua and conquered the king of the 
Mlechchhas by the aid of a mass of rain clouds that came out of season 
attracted by her virtue/’^ Apparently, Merutuhga could not check the 
temptation of improving his anecdote by introducing supernatural ele¬ 
ments in aid of human valour in order to impress his readers. 

However, it is evident that Mularaja defeated a Muslim army; but, 
as none of the Chroniclers name the invader, there is some difficulty in 
identifying him. Forbes, Buhler, Jackson, Hodivala and Habibullah are 
of the opinion that the defeated Muslim army was led by Mu’izz ud-dTn 
Muhammad bin Sam, better known as Muhammad Ghori.^^ But the 
Muslim historians are unanimous in stating that the victor of Mu^izz 
ud-DIn was Bhim Dev, king of Nahrwala, that is Bhlnia II, the brother 
and successor of Mularaja II. An inscription at Kiradu which mentions 
BhTina as the reigning monarch and records the repairs to a temple 
broken by the Turushkas is dated V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178).*^^ As the inva¬ 
sion of Mu‘izz ud-Din also took place in the same year (A.D. 1178), some 
scholars have assumed, on the authority of the Muslim sources alone, 
that Bhirna defeated the Muslim army of Mu'izz ud-Din. But, if this 
assumption is accepted the difficulty would be to identify the Muslim 
army which was defeated by Mularaja, as between A.D. 1175-1178 the only 
recorded Muslim invasion was the one led by Mu‘izz ud-Din, in A.D. 
1178. Dr. Ray has therefore suggested the following alternatives: “But 
as the Muhammedan chronicles unanimously give the name of the con¬ 
temporary Chaulukya king as Bhim Deo, it seems difficult to accept 
Jackson’s suggestion that they are wrong in mentioning Bhima instead 
Mularaja. If Biihler’s reading and interpretation of Garjanaka is ac¬ 
cepted, one might suggest that the invador may have been one of the 
Ghaznavides of Lahore. But it is highly improbable that the mild and 
voluptuous Khusrau Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c. A.D. 1168-86), the last 
representative of the line, would have attempted so daring and distant 
an expedition. As the Chaulukyas of Anahilavada were frccjucntly in 
conflict with the rulers of Sind the struggle in question may have been 
caused by the raid of a Sumra chief of Mansura. There is a third 
possibility. We know that Mu‘izz ud-DIn conquered Multan in 571-72 
A.H. (1175-76 A.D.). Can it be that before embarking upon his distant 
expedition against Nahrwala in 574 A.H. (A.D. 1178) he sent a minor 
expedition for reconnaisance during the period c. A.D. 1176-78, which 
has been left unrecorded by other historians? 

Regarding the possibility of a Sumra invasion, it should be noted 
that it is not certain that the Sumras were Muslims at this period. More¬ 
over, Dr. Ray's conclusion, that the Chaulukyas were often at war with 
the Sumras of Sind, is really based on the statement of the chroniclers 
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that many Chaulukya kings defeated the Sindhuraja. But the same 
throniclcs call Mularaja’s enemy ‘the I’urushkas.’ The Kiradu inscrip¬ 
tion of Bhima also calls the invaders Turushkas. Hence it does not 
appear that the Chroniclers were referring to a king of Sind. The 
Suniras moreover were petty local rulers, and it docs not seem probable 
that they invaded Gujarat during this period when their very existence 
was menaced by the rising power of the aggressive Ghoris. Moreover, 
Mularaja’s epithet was ‘conqueror of Garjanaka’; and Biihler’s opinion 
that ‘Garjanaka is a Sanskrit word coined to represent Ghazni, and 
intended to give the latter an etymological meaning, viz. the roarer,’'*^ 
seems to be the correct explanation of the word. For, in the Prillnn- 
rdjavijaya, the rise of the Ghoris and their occupation of Ghazni is 
stated in a verse where the word Garjana is used for Ghazni; Jonaraja, 
the commentator of the Prithxnrdjavijaya explained the word as follows: 
Garjandkhyo dem-visesho Garjanar'n Gaijitam chay* Hence one can be 
sure that the Chroniclers and the inscriptions meant the defeat of a 
Ghaznivide army. 

The possibility of an attack by Khusrau Malik has been discounled 
by Dr. Ray and need hardly be discussed. According to a Muslim 
historian, Khusrau Malik “abandoned himself wholly to pleasure while 
the servants of the state and governors of the counlry exercised indepen¬ 
dent power.Such a king cannot be supposed to have led a distant 
expedition unless there is positive evidence to prove it. 

The third suggestion of Dr. Ray is more plausible. Indeed it might 
have provided the solution to the problem had there been a single 
reference in any Indian source that BhTma 11 had ever defeated the 
Muslims. The victory over Mu‘izz ud-DIn was one of the most brilliant 
victories of the age, and it would indeed be surprising had the victor 
not received any encomium from his contemporary poets and scribes. 
On the other hand the lavish praise bestowed on Mularaja in all the 
Indian sources, for having destroyed a Muslim army can be explained 
only if we assume that he really defeated the main army of Mu izz 
ud-Din. In this case we need not have to assume that the Muslim 
historians forgot to record an earlier invasion of Mu’izz ud-D'in. We 
again like to emphasise here that the inscriptions of Bhima invariably 
give Mularaja the epithet of conqueror of Garjanakas etc., while never 
mentioning that BhTma ever defeated a Muslim army. It is more pro¬ 
bable that Muslim historians would be wrong about the name of the 
Hindu monarch who must have died shortly after the battle was fought, 
than that all the chronicles written during the reign of Bhima should 
overlook his splendid military achievement, just as his inscription 
writers had done; such a conspiracy of silence is not probable. We must 
therefore conclude that Mularaja defeated the army of Mu‘izz ud-Din 
when he attacked Gujarat in A.D. 1178. 
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/'//.v/(;?V of the Ghori.s 

In order to realise the liiU magnitude ol Mularaja's victory, it is 
necessary to trace in brief outline the rapid rise of the Ghoris. Towards 
the niitidic of the 12th century A.D., a clan of Afghans under their 
Suri chiefs’’ revolted against the Gha/navid Sultan, the descendant of 
Sultan Mahiiiiid. 1 hese rebel;s are better known in history as the 
‘Cihoris,’ a word derived fioiii the name of their native place, Ghor, a 
mountainous tract wliicli lies between Herat and Bamiyan, The first 
Cihor chief to come into prominence was ‘Ala tid-DIn Hussain, who, in 
revenge for his brother’s death at the hands of the Ghaznavid Sultan 
Bahrain, captured Ghazni, plundered the city, set fire to the buildings 
which were left burning for seven days, massacred the whole male popu¬ 
lation of the city, and carried away the women and children as slaves 
(A.D. 1150). I’his terrible deed earned for him the sobriquet of Jaha7i 
Soz, ‘the world burner,’ though ‘Ala ud-Din failed to occupy Ghazni 
pennanenll). Soon after ‘Ala ud-Dhi was defeated by Seljuk Sanjar, but 
the foundation of the Ghaznavid empire of Sultan Mahmud was shaken. 

In the year A.D. 11(30 the (raven hearted Ghaznivid Sultan retired 
for good to laihore before an attack by the Ghuzz Turcomans, and since 
then the descendants of Sultan Mahmud became for all practical pur¬ 
poses an Indian power. I he Ghuzz Turcomans retained possession of 
Ghazni for twelve years after wdiich period it fell into the hands of 
Ghiyas ud-I)Tn, the nephew and second in succession to ‘world-burner.^ 
Under Ghiyas ud-l)Tn the power of the Ghoris reached its apogee; he 
conejuered Garmsir, Zamin Dawar, Fars, Kaliyan, Garjistan, Bagshoor, 
’J'alkan, Balkh, and parts of Khorasan adjacent to Herat. This brought 
him into rivalry with the Khwarazm Shahs, which later on had some 
indirect influence on the history of India. Ghiyas ud-DTn’s younger 
brother was placed by him in charge of the Indian campaigns; he was 
Mu‘izz ud-DTn Muhammad bin Sam better known as Muhammad Ghori. 
The Indian invasion of Mu’izz iid-Dm therefore, was in reality an 
invasion by a fresh band of hardy mountaineers uneontamiiiated by the 
enervating effects of city civilization. Ihey burst into India just as the 
dynasty of Sultan Mahmud was coming to its natural end. 

The enmity between the Ghoris or Shanshabanis, as the dynasty 
of Ghiyas ud-DTn was called, and the Khwarazm Shahs blocked the 
former’s expansicjn in Central Asia, particularly as the Khw^arazm Shahs 
enjoyed the powerful support of the Buddhist Kara Khitais. The 
occupation of Ghazjji also made the Shanshabanis eager to grasp the 
whole of the Ghaznavid empire, and Ghiyas ud-DIn entrusted his 
brother Mu’izz ud-DTn with this task, that is the conquest of India. 

In A.D. 1175, MiFizz ud-DTn led his first expedition into India and 
captured Multan from the Qarraatiaii heretics, and Uch from a Hindu 
prince. Thus he obtained two good bases in India and could now' turn 
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towards Lahore had he wanted to do so. But it does not scorn that at 
this date Mu‘izz ud-DTn was aiming to capture the Indian capital of the 
Yaminis. The shortest route that leads from Ghazni to Lahore is 
through the Khyber Pass, so that if Mu‘izz ud>DTn had wanted to capture 
Lahore he would have naturally occupied Peshawar first, and then 
marched on Lahore as he did later. Instead he entered through the 
Gomal Pass and after taking Multan and Uch turned sharply south 
towards southern Rajputana and Gujarat.^'' Had this invasion been 
successful the whole of southern Rajputana and Gujarat would have 
fallen to the Muslims, and Midizz ud-Din could, after establishing secure 
bases in these countries and securing his line of communications with 
Ghazni, attack either the Ghaznavids or tlic Chahamanas of Sakambharl. 
His defeat by Mularaja in A.l). 1178 compelled him to change his plans 
entirely. Ihe next year he entered India through the Khyber Pass, 
captured Peshawar, and later occupied Lahore by a stratagem. Ultimate¬ 
ly he had to face the Chahamanas in a frontal attack. Whatever effect 
this might have had on the history of northern India, Mu‘izz ud-Dm 
never again in his life attacked Gujarat, and the next Muslim invasion 
of that country was provoked by Cdiaulukya aggression under BhTma II. 

invasion of Gujarat hy iMiiizz ud-Dln 

Minhaj states that in the year 574 A.H. (yV.D. 1178) Midizz ud-DIn 
“marched an army towards Nahrwrda by way of Uchchha and Multan. 
The Rae of Nahrwala .... tvas young in years, but had numerous 
forces and many elephants, and when the battle took place, the army of 
Islam w^as defeated and put to rout, and the Sultan-i-Ghazi (Mu’izz 
ud-DTn) returned again without accomplishing his designs.”’’ Xizam 
ud-Din states that ‘^in the year 574 A.H. he (Mu‘izz ud-DTn) again came 
to Uch and Multan, and thence marched towards Gujarat through the 
desert .... the ruler of the country gave him battle, and after a severe 
struggle the Sultan was defeated, and after much trouble, he returned to 
Ghazni and rested there for a short time.’'^- Badauni states: “Then 
in the year 574 A.H. proceeding by way of Multan he brought an army 
against Gujarat and suffered defeats at the hands of ... , the ruler of 
that country, and with great difficulty reached Ghaznin and obtained 
relief.^'’ According to Ferishta, “in the year 574 (A.H.) he (Mu‘izz 
ud-Din) again marched to Oocha and Multan and from thence con¬ 
tinued his route through the sandy desert to Guzerat. The prince (a 
lineal descendant from Brahma Dew of Guzerat, who opposed Mahmodd 
Ghiznevy), advanced with an army to resist the Mahomedans and 
defeated them with great slaughter. They suffered many hardships in 
their retreat before they reached Ghizny.”^* This defeat the Muslims 
were to remember for a long time. 

In his march against Gujarat from Multan, Mu'izz ud-DIn probably 
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captured Naddula;^'* The Sundha Hill inscription states that the 
Naddula Chahamana Kelhana “after destroying the Turushkas erected 
a golden Torana, like a diadem for the abode of the holy Somesa.“ 
Kalhana's brother KTrtipala is also said, in the same inscription, to have 
routed an army of Turushkas at Kasahrada.“‘ It is very often the case 
that the feudatories take the credit of winning a battle in which they 
fought under their overlord; it seems (hat Kelhana and KTrtipala too 
had really helped their sovereign, Miilaraja, and as Mu‘izz-ud‘Dln pro¬ 
bably had occupied Naddula, they were compelled to help him out of 
self interest. 1 he place Kasahrada has been identified with the village 
Kayadram whicli is at the foot of Mt. Abu and is probably the same as 
Merutuiiga's Gadararaghatta. The place was very well chosen by the 
Gujarat generals, for, when during the next reign the Hindus and 
Muslims met again at the same place, the latter remembering their pre¬ 
vious defeat did not dare to attack the Hindus, 

Expedition in Mdlava 

l"he other important event during the reign of Mfilaraja was the 
uprising in Malava. This incident is only mentioned in Surat ho tsaxm 
by Somesvara whose father Kumara was given the command in Malava. 
According to Somesvara, Kumara was made the chief minister by 
Prataparnalla of the Rashtrakuta family, who was apparently the regent; 
Kumara was entrusted with the charge of the army by the C!!haulukya 
king, and achieved victory by defeating the enemies, Kumara had to 
fight with Vindhyavarman, the king of Dhara, who had to leave the 
battlefield. Thereafter Kumara destroyed a towm called Gogasthana, 
which belonged to Vindhyavarman, and sank a well where the palace 
of the Malava king once stood, Kumara then plundered the Malava 
country and took away all its wealth, though, his son complains, 
he did not find any gold or silver. Kumara is also said to have brought 
down an army of the Mlechchhas (Muslims) near the Queen\s lake.^^ 

It is known from the Udayapur stone inscription of the reign of 
Ajayapala that at least upto A.D. 1172 Malava upto Bhilsa was under 
the Chaulukyas; hence it may be concluded that the incident narrated 
above represents the first attempt by the Paramaras to regain their 
kingdom. The time w^as well chosen; a famine was raging in Gujarat 
which reduced the people to mere skeleton, and the same Kumara 
begged from the king the remission of land revenue for the people.^* 
However, the necessity of elevating the chaplain Kumara to the rank of 
the commanding officer probably indicates that the more experienced 
generals being elsewhere were not available. The Queen’s Lake (rdjm 
Sarah) near which Kumara fought the Muslims cannot be identified; 
probably he fought an isolated action against the remnants of the routed 
army of Mu'izz ud-Dln. In that case the attempt of Vindhyavarman to 
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regain his throne may be said to have synchronised with the Muslim 
invasion of Gujarat in A.D. 1178, or slightly before that date. It seems 
that the Muslim invasion, the famine, and the inexperienced boy king 
brought new hopes to the Paramaras, and Vindhyavarman tried to avail 
of the long sought for chance to drive the Chaulukyas out of Malava. 
But the strong measures taken by Kumara produced the desired result 
for the time being, so that he could disengage his troops and fight the 
Muslims. Therefore it may be concluded that Malava remained a part 
of the Chaulukya empire during the reign of Mularaja. 

Death of Mularaja 

Soon after the battle with Mu‘izz ud-Dm, Mularaja died, for the 
earliest known inscription of Bhima II is dated V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178). 
All the Chroniclers of Gujarat have proudly mentioned this gallant boy 
wilh affection, and Somesvara laments that the Creator swiftly uprooted 
the shoot of the tree of paradise that was Mularaja. 



CHAPTER IX 


Bhima II (c,F.S. 1235-1298) and Tribhuvanapdla 

Accesstofi of Bhima and the political situation 

Bhima II, at an early age, succeeded his brother Mularaja after the 
latter’s premature death. At the time of his accession (c.A.D. ;178) the 
extent of his kingdom was practically as Kumarapala had left it. In 
the north it included Mewad and Aghatapura;’ in the south it included 
Lata upto Broach.^ In the north-east it included the Vagada region, 
that is the area occupied by Dungarpur and Banswara.-* Part of Malava 
including Dhara probably still formed a part of the Chaulukya empire, 
for the Parainaras are not likely to have succeeded in freeing that part 
of Malava from the Chaulukyas soon after Vindhyavarman suffered the 
humiliating defeat at the hands of Kumara. Several inscriptions from 
Saurashtra testify that it was included within BhTrna’s dominions. 

A part of this patrimony Bhima was to lose, but by the end of his 
long reign some of it was regained. For this loss partly his inexperienced 
youth, may be his incapacity and partly the changed political circums¬ 
tances were responsible. The political changes discernible a quarter of 
a century earlier became for tlie first time effective during the reign of 
Bhima. In the north the most momentous change was the replacement 
of the weak Yaminis by the strong Ghoris. Though they had l>»en 
checked by Mularaja II for the time being, their major victory—the 
second battle of Tarain—was yet to be fought with dire consequences 
for Gujarat. 

In the south the great royal dynasties of the Choi as and the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyaiil came to an end liberating new political 
forces. The power of the Cholas had begun to weaken seriously during 
the reign of Rajaraja II (A.D. 1146-1173) and in consequence a number 
of ruling families came to the forefront. The Pandyas emerging after 
a period of obscurity occupied the southern part of the Chola empire, 
while in the region beyond the Godavari rose the kingdom of the 
Eastern Gahgas of Kalihga. 

It was, however, the successors of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyani who affected the fortunes of Gujarat; the more important 
amongst these successor powers being the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra and 
the Yadavas of Devagiri. 

By the middle of the twelfth century A.D., the Hoysalas occupied 
the territory south of the river Tungabhadra and the major part of 
modern Mysore, where they began to rule as independent kings. During 
the same period the northern part of the Western Chalukya kingdom 
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was occupied by the Yadavas of Dcvagiri. But ihe coup de grace to the 
tottering Western Chalukya power was dealt by their Kalachuri com- 
mander-in-chief and viceroy, Bijjala, who had become all powerful after 
the successive defeats sustained by the Western Clhalukya king Taila 
III; before long Bijjala usurped the throne.^ There was a temporary 
restoration of the Western Chalukya power in A.D. 1182 under Sonics- 
vara IV, son of Taila III, but by A.D. 1200 the Western Chalukyas 
definitely passed away. It was the attack of their successors, namely the 
Hoysalas and particularly the Yadavas, that Bhhna had to face. 

Rivalry between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas for the complete 
domination of the Western Chalukya kingdom was inevitable, and in 
the last decade of the 12th century A.D., the two rival armies met on 
the banks of the rivers Malaprabha and Krishna in the north of the 
Dharwar district. In the ensuing engagement Hoysala Ballala seems to 
have had the upper hand, and thereafter the river Malaprabha became 
the boundary between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas.'^ Checked in 
their expansion towards the south, the Yadavas turned towards the 
north and made repeated attacks on Gujarat. 

In Malava the Paramaras gradually began to emerge after their long 
eclipse of power. Their first bid to free their country from the Chau- 
lukya domination took place in the reign of Mularaja II. Though 
checked by Kumara for the time being, they soon after managed to 
occupy Dhara, and then having freed their country turned to avenge 
their past defeat and humiliation by repeatedly attacking Gujarat as 
subsequent history will show. 

At his accession, BliTina was faced with the grave situation created 
by the defection of his Maridalikas, that is the provincial governors, 
who, trying to take advantage of his exreme youth, attempted to parcel 
out the kingdom amongst themselves, as had been successfully done in 
the neighbouring states.® It was at this juncture that Arnoraja, who 
had served under Kumarapala as a samanta, came to the rescue of the 
throne, which he seems to have saved at the cost of his life, for, the 
chronicles state that he died fighting with the rebels.^ This brave 
action, however, paved the way for the future greatness of his son and 
grandson, Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala, the real founders of the 
Vaghela dynasty. 

It was all along the peculiar misfortune of Bhhna that he had to 
face trouble from within and without almost at the same time. Pro¬ 
bably the incrnal disorganisation invited foreign invasion from which 
the throne emerged weaker and further shorn of glory, which again 
prompted internal risings. This vicious circle all but exhausted the 
kingdom in spite of the energetic aid he received from the three or four 
generations of the Vaghelas. 
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Bhima and the Hoysalas 

One of the earliest invaders were probably the Hoysalas who had 
attained great power tinder Vishnuvardhana and his grandson Vira 
Ballala II, who was crowned in A.D. 1173/ Some of his inscriptions 
record that “‘when Ballala (II) mounted his horse for an expedition of 
victory, Gurjara trembled, Malava gained the thickets of Vindhya, 
Cholika spent his time on the sea shore.” ^ The Belgami stone inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1192 states that “he wore out Malava by entering it with 
great force.” Yet another of his inscriptions dated A.D. 1190 states 
that “the master of elephants the Malava king, the warlike Lala (Lata) 
distinguished for his troops of horses, he Gurjara king with the Chola 
king, united came against him, but he by himself fought and subdued 
them in the held of battle having received the command from Ballala 
II,—this Narasiriiha.” It is, however, difficult to believe that the 
Miilavas and the Gurjaras,—that is the Paramaras and the Chaulukyas. 
—would have at this period united to attack the Hoysala king. More¬ 
over, Lata at this period formed a part of the Chaulukya dominion, 
and its separate mention is certainly a tautology; how far the other tall 
claims of Ballala II arc of a similar nature or not can be left to con¬ 
jecture. On the strength of the available evidence, it does not appear 
that he was able to inflict much harm on the Gurjaras, though a raid 
into Lata is not improbable. 

Bhima and the Yddavas (First phase) 

A much more formidable attack was opened by the Yadava king 
Bhillama. The Mutgi inscription of Bhillama (A.D. 1189) describes 
him as a source of terror to Malava, Varala, Kalihga, Gurjara, Chola, 
Gauda, Panchala, Aiiga, Vahga, and Nepala. The Malavas and the 
Gurjaras are then singled but in the concluding part of the same inscrip¬ 
tion as the enemies who were defeated by him.^^ That a clash took 
place between the Chaulukyas and Bhillama is also shown by the 
Sundha Hill inscription, which states that the Chahamana Kelhana 
defeated a southern king called Bhilima. Kilehorn identified this 
Bhilirna with the Yadava Bhillama as they were contemporaries. It has 
been held on the evidence of the above inscriptions, that Bhillama 
defeated BhTma and proceeded as far as southern Mar wad where his 
further advance was stopped by his defeat at the hands of Kelhana.^^ 
It is equally probable, that Kelhana came down south to help Bhlrna 
in repelling an attack of the southern king on the southern frontier of 
Gujarat. 

Bliirna and the Chdhamdnas of idkambhari 

Bhima also appears to have come into conflict with the last Chaha¬ 
mana Emperor, Prithviraja III. According to the current version of 
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the Prithvlrdja Rdso of Chand Bardai, BhTiiia desired to marry a girl 
betrothed to Prithviraja. This led to a war between the two kingdoms, 
and in the first encounter Some^vara, the father of Prithviraja, lost his 
life. Prithviraja is said to have avenged his father’s death by killing 
Bhima in a fight.^^ This story has rightly been rejected by all scholars 
as Bhima is known to have survived Prithviraja by about half a century. 
But another recension of the Rdso, while omitting the blunders of the 
extant version, states that Bhima and Prithviraja fought two battles, one 
near Nagore and the other near Mt. Abu.^*^ 

The fight between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas near Mt. 
Abu, is also referred to in the drama Vyayoga Pdrthapardkrama written 
by PrahlMana,^^ the younger brother of the Abu Paramara Dhara- 
varsha. The modified statement of the Rdso and the statement of 
Prahladana are to some extent confirmed by a Kaharaiam-gachcJiha 
Pattdvali completed probably in V.S. 1393, which incidentally refers to 
Prithviraja’s conflict with Bhima. It states that in V.S. 1244 the pil¬ 
grim’s caravan from Ajmere received the permission of Jagaddeva Pratl- 
hara, Bhima’s chief minister, to pass through the kingdom of Gujarat. 
When Dandandyaka Abhayadeva of Asvala wanted to punish the Khara- 
tara sangha, he wrote to Jagaddeva Pratihara : *‘ln our territory we 
have at present many extremely rich people from vSapadalaksha. If I 
receive your permission, I shall provide fodder for our state horses”. 
Jagaddeva Pratihara was extremely angry and wrote back : ‘T have with 
great difficulty concluded just now a treaty with Prithviraja. If you 
interfere with the people from Sapadalaksha, I shall have you sewn in 
the belly of an ass”. This brought the Danddandyaka to his senses, and 
he permitted the sangha to proceed to Anahilapataka.’^ The frag¬ 
mentary part of the Veraval inscription also probably contains a 
reference to this fight between Jagaddeva and Prithviraja. Merutiihga 
too mentions that Jagaddeva became involved in a war with Prithvi¬ 
raja of Sapadalaksha, in which the former was defeated. These state¬ 
ments show that the old enmity between the Chahamanas and the 
Chaulukyas had once again flared up some timo after the accession of 
Bhima, but peaceful relations were restored before V.S. 1244 (A.D, 
1187). 

Muslim invasion of Gujarat 

Within five years Prithviraja met his doom in the second battle of 
Tarain, and soon after Bhima found himself confronted by the up¬ 
surging tide of Muslim invasion under Qutb ud-DIn. For the history 
of the ensuing struggle between Bhima and Qutb ud-Din, our main 
authorities are the Taj ulMa'thir of Hasan Nizami which was written 
during the reign of Qutb ud-Din, and Ferishta’s history. Though 
Ferishta has in many instances quoted Hasan Nizami as his authority. 
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there are some material discrepancies between the two narratives of 
which we shall have to take account. 

We find that in Ranidan 588 A.H., according to Nizami and 599 
A.H. according to Ferishta, news reached Qutb ud-DIn, that a hostile 
army under one Jatwan, who was according to Ferishta alone a depen¬ 
dent of the Rai of Nahrwala, had appeared before Hansi. The siege 
of the fort being energetically pressed by the Hindus, Qutb ud-Dhi 
made a hurried march totvards the place. The Hindus learning of the 
arrival of fresh reinforcements raised the isiege and decamped, but 
being closely pursued faced about and were overthrown. According to 
Nizami, the leader Jatwan was slain; but according to Ferishta, Jatwan 
was chased up to the frontiers of Gujarat. 

After this came the defeat of Jayachandra of Kanauj, which was 
followed by the defeat of Hariraja, the brother of Pdthvlraja HI; 
thereafter Qutb ud-DIn finally occupied Ajinere. According to Ferishta 
alone, after disposing of the affairs of Ajmere, Qutb ud-DIn led his 
forces in 591 A.H. tow^ards Nahrwala in Gujarat and encountered Jatwan 
the general of Bhima. Jatwan was encamped with his army under the 
walls of a city, the name of which is not given by Ferishta. On the 
appearance of Qutb ud-DIn he retired but was pursued, and being hard 
pressed, faced about, made a stand, was defeated and slain. Bhima fled 
from his capital to the furthest quarter of his dominions, and Qutb 
ud-DIn having acquired enormous booty in that territory returned to 
Delhi.2» 

While Qutb ud-DIn w^as at Ajmere in 591 A.H., according to Hasan 
Nizami, and at Delhi in 592 A.H., according to Ferishta, information 
was brought to him that a body of rebel Mairs-^ had sent emissaries 
to the king of Nahrwala asking him to aid them in attacking the 
Muslims wdio were but few in number. When he learnt of the inten¬ 
tion of the Mairs, Qutb ud-DIn resolved to be beforehand with them, 
and although it was the height of summer, early one morning fell upon 
the Mairs, and kept up a conflict with them the w^holc of that day. 
Next morning the army of Nahrwala appeared upon the scene, and 
defeating the Muslims forced them to retire into the fort of Ajmere. 
Qutb ud-DIn’s horse received a wound which brought it to the ground, 
and his soldiers with great difficulty managed to mount him upon 
another horse and carried him off to Ajmere.^*** 

Emboldened by this success, the Hindus with the army of Gujarat 
followed Qutb ud-DIn and his force, ^pursued then to Ajmere, and 
took up a position at a short distance from it, and for several months 
they shut up Qutb ud-DIn within the walls and carried on hostilities 
against the place. Intimation of the state of affairs having reached 
Mu'izz ud-DIn, he despatched a large force from Ghazni under several 
of his distinguished officers to succour Qutb ud-DIn; but the Hindu 
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army retired before its arrival and took up its position at the foot of 
Mt. Abu, exactly at the same place where it had inflicted in A.D. 1178 
a crushing defeat upon Mu‘izz ud-DIn. 

Qutb ud-Din, gaining strength from the help sent from Ghazni, 
resolved upon avenging his defeat and in the beginning of the month of 
Safar 593 A.H. (January, 1197) began his march towards Nahrwala. 
But Nizami and Fcrishta differ as to the route followed by Qutb ud-Dln 
on this occasion. Probably he passed through Pali and Nadol which 
he found deserted. At last on 13th of Rabiu-l-awwal 593 A.H. (3d. or 
4th February, 1197-'*) Qutb ud-Din contacted the main army of Bhima 
which was under the command of Rai Karan, Wallan, and Darabaras. 
As the Hindus were entrenched on the same grounds which they occupied 
when they had defeated Mu‘izz ud-DTn, it was deemed unpropitious to 
bring an action there lest the same should happen again. “Seeing 
their (Muslim’s) hesitation,” states Nizami, “the Flindus advanced to 
encounter them;” but Fcrishta states: “Qutb ud-DIn entered those 
defiles and broken ground and defeated them.” But as Nizami was 
the contemporary historian his account is more reliable. According to 
Nizami after facing each other for some time a battle took place which 
was obstinately contested from dawn to mid-day and ended in the 
complete overthrow of the Hindus who are said to have lost nearly 
50,000 killed. Ferishta’s figures are “nearly 15,000 killed and 20,000 
captives.”Rai Karan escaped leaving 20 elephants and a large booty 
behind. Nahrwala was captured, and according to Fcrishta, a Muslim 
governor was left there; thereafter Qutb ud-DTn returned to Delhi by 
way of Ajmere. Nizami also states that Qutb ud-DTn returned to 
Delhi from Nahrwala by way of Ajmere, but does not mention any 
governor being left behind. 

The Kharalara-gachhha Paltdvali of Jinapala to which reference 
has already been made is the only knowi^ Hindu source which refers 
to this struggle of BhTrna with the Muslims. According to the 
Paltavali in V.S. 1251 Jinapati Suri was at Ajmere. The two months 
that he spent there were of the greatest trouble on account of the un¬ 
settled conditions created by the Muslims.^"* The reference is obviously 
to the final capture of Ajmere from Hariraja by Qutb ud-DTn. The 
Suri had to leave Ajmere on account of the upadrava and go to 
Anahilapataka. In V.S. 1253 (c,A.l>. 1197) Jinapati saw Anahilapataka 
being sacked by the Muslims.^® 

The accounts of Hasan Nizami and Fcrishta leave unsettled several 
points the most important amongst w^hich is the identity of Jatwan. 
Elliot thought him to have been ”a mere leader of thd Jat tribe which 
still maintains its position in the neighbourhood of the scene of action.”^^ 
Probably Haig was following Elliot when he stated that it was “an army 
of Jats under a leader named Jatwan,”^® as there seem to be no other 
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authority to support this statement. It has also been suggested that 
Jatwaii was a mistranscription for Chauhan or Chahamana.*^ But 
Ferishta has twice stated that Jatwan was a general of Bhima, though 
he did not cite any authority for his statements. Ferishta’s statements 
that Jatwan survived the first encounter with Qutb ud-DIn also contra¬ 
dicts the statement of Nizami. It is evident, therefore, that Ferishta’s 
information about Jatwan was faulty. Now, we know from the Khara- 
tara-gachchha Patidvali mentioned above, that one Bhlinasiriiha was the 
ruler or governor of Haiisi in V.S. 1228 (c.A.D. 1171).^° The Jatwan of 
the Muslim historians was most probably a general of this prince, who 
came to recover the lost fort for his master. 

I’his initial mistake in identifying Jatwan seems to be responsible 
for the second mistake of Ferishta, namely, the statement that Gujarat 
was first sacked by Qutb ud-DIn in 591 A.H. If Jatwan was the general 
of another BhTmasimha whom Qutb ud-Dln had defeated that year, 
Ferishta’s mistake can be corrected by assuming that Qutb ud-Diii, in 
order to prevent any further attempt by tlie Hindus to recapture Hansi, 
laid a siege to the capital of Bhimasiihha which he captured; but the 
resemblance in the names of the two kings suggested to Ferishta; that 
Analiilapataka was meant. It is to show that there were two expeditions 
against Gujarat that Ferishta probably was obliged to differ from the 
dates given by Nizami, so that w'hile Nizami says that at Ajmerc in 591 
A.H. Qutb ud-DIn heard the news of the impending action by the Mairs 
and Bhiina, Ferishta states that Qutb ud-Dln heard the same news in 
592 A.H. at Dellii. It was impossible for Ferishta to accept the earlier 
date, for according to him, in 591 A.H, Qutb ud-DIn first captured Nahr- 
wala. It is therefore apparent that Ferishta was mistaken as to the 
identity of Jatwan, and that Bhima w'as only once defeated by Qutb ud- 
DIn, and his capital fell to the Muslims only once.’^‘ 

Of the generals of Bhlm^ mentioned by the Muslim historians Dara- 
baras is evidently a corruption of the name of the Paramara chief Dhara- 
varsha of Abu; VVallan is probably a mistranscription of Pahlan which 
in turn is a corrupt form of Prahladana, the brother of Dharavarsha. It 
has been suggested that Rai Karan is another mistranscription for Kirat, 
that is Kirtipala, brother of the Chahamana Kelharia, and founder of 
the Javalipur branch of the Chahamanas,^*^ But as the earliest known 
date of Kirtipala’s son, Sarnarasimha is A.D. 1182, this identification is 
not tenable. It is true that the Sundha Hill inscription speaks of a 
victory of Kirtipala over the Turushkas, but that probably refers to the 
fight against Mu‘izz ud-DIn in A.D. 1178. As an inscription of Kelhana’s 
son Jayantasirhha is dated V.S. 1251 (c. 1194-1195 A.D.), Karan cannot be 
identified with Kelhana either. For the present the identification of Rai 
Karan is not possible. 

Except in a vague manner, none of the Muslimi historians refer to 
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the fact or explain the retreat of the Muslm army of occupation from 
Gujarat. But for a few sporadic raids, for more than a century Gujarat 
remained unmolested by the Muslims. Probably they remembered for a 
long time the defeat of Mu'izz iid-Dhi, the first defeat of Qutb ud-Dln, 
and then his hard won victory only to be followed by his ultimate ex¬ 
pulsion from Gujarat. The memory of these incidents were probably 
sufficient to keep them at bay for such a long period. No other north 
Indian dynasty put up a more sustained or successful resistance against 
the Muslims for a longer period. 

When did the Muslims leave Gujarat ? 

The Ahada grant of BhTma proves that he was controlling Mewad in 
A.D. 1207, and the Abu stone inscription (no. 1) of V.S. 1265 shows that 
the mountain passes of Abu were again under his control by the year 
A.D. 1209. Probably by this time BhTma gained control over the Bali 
district of Godwad in south-eastern Jodhpur, though the Nana stone 
inscription wdiich has been found there is dated much later. This re¬ 
assertion of Blilnri’s position in southern Rajputana shows that the 
Muslims were forced to quit Gujarat at a much earlier date. Nizami 
states that after capturing Nahrwiila, Qutb ud-DTn distributed robes of 
honour to the chief nobles and after receiving proofs of kindness, that is 
commendation from Mu‘izz ud-DIn, he returned to Ajmre. Ferishta 
states that Qutb ud-DTn left at Nahrwiila a srong garrison under an 
officer. How and when tliis army of occupation was driven out of 
Gujarat is not mentioned. It does not seem possible that the Muslims 
had voluntarily left Gujarat after having conquered its capital. It is 
however certain that the army left by Qutb ud-DTn, if not Qutb ud-Din 
himself, was forced to retreat and give up all territorial gains. It seems 
that there are two references to this heroic struggle of the Hindus to 
regain their independence. 

The first reference is contained in the Dabhoi prakisti composed by 
Somesvara, the contemporary poet. Of Lavanaprasada, this fragmentary 
prasasii stales : 

“How many god-like kings are there not on this earth ? But even 
all of them became troubled by the mere mention of the king of the 
Turushkas. When that (Turushka king), excessively angry, approached 
in order to fight, (it was Lavanaprasada) who placed. 

^‘By whom (Lavanaprasada) the king of tlie Turushkas.who 

had spattered the earth with the blood flowing from the severed heads 
of numerous kings—^when he came in front with dry lips, full of doubt 
—was conquered at Stambha with his arm (strong) like a post (siamhha) 
and terrible through the sword. 

**.If he Lavanaprasada is a mortal, how is it that he conquered 

the lord of the Mlechchhas 
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The second reference is contained in the Devapattana prasasti of 
Sridhara which states : “Sridhara, the pride of the fort, (or “he whose 
pride was the fort”) made like so much grass the host of the heroic 
Hammira, that moved like the high rising waves of the ocean which on 
the dissolution of the world inundates the shores, that smashed the hills 
by the impetus of the mere movement of his feet and that split in twain 
the circle of the earth.” 

I'hesc references indicate that the Muslim army after the departure 
of Qutb ud-Din tried to extend their area of occupation by conquering 
the ports of (Cambay and the holy city of Somanath. The capital of the 
Chaulukyas was ill adapted lor defence, so that the surviving generals 
probably shifted towards the sea with the remnants of the army. As the 
Muslims drunk with their victory attacked these fortified places, they 
were repulsed with great slaughter. Probably the Hindus regained 
confidence after these victories, and followed them with renewed vigour 
without stopping till the Muslims were driven out of Gujarat. Bhima 
was again in Anhilapataka in V.S. 1258 (c.A.D. 1201) as we learn from the 
colophon of a manuscript.-^ 

Pa ra mar a i n vasi o n 

Hardly was the Muslim danger over than Gujarat was invaded by 
the Paramaras of Malava. During the interval that elapsed between 
Vindhyavarman’s defeat and their fresh invasion of Gujarat, the Para¬ 
maras had gained much strength. Soon after his defeat at the hands of 
Kumara, Vindhyavarman must have occupied Dharri."’'^ The Mandhata 
plates of Devapala state that Vindhyavarman was eager to extirpate the 
Gurjaras and rescued Dhara by force of arms.-‘‘'' A similar statement is 
made in an inscription of Arjunavarman.'*^ This liberation of Dhara is 
also corroborated by A^adhara, a Jaina teacher, who states that he went 
to Dhara to the court of Vijayavarman (Vindhyavarman) when the 
Sapadalaksha country was conquered by the Mlechchha king. This 
Mlcchchha king was identified by his commentator as ‘Shahibandina 
Turushkaraja’,'’® undoubtedly a corrupt form of Shihab ud Din, that is 
Mu'zz ud-DTn bin Sam who was also known as Shihab ud-DTn. Hence 
the event alluded to must have been the second battle of Tarain, from 
which it follows that Vindhyavarman occupied Dhara before A.D. 1192. 

Since then the Paramaras, left in peace, were able to consolidate their 
power, while the Chaulukyas became weaker having lost a part of their 
army in fighting the Muslims. Therefore, Vindhyavarman’s son Subhata- 
varnian (also known as Subhata or Sohada) was able to lead a successful 
expedition into Lata, and probably attacked Anhilapataka; for, the 
Mandhata plates of Devapala state that “the fire of the prowess of that 
conqueror of the quarters (Subhatavarman) whose splendour was like 
^he sun's, in the guise of a forest fire even to-day blazes in the pattana of 
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the blustering Gurjara (garjjad Gurjam-paltaney':^-' Subhatavarnian 
probably attacked after the Muslims had left the capital. It was probably 
the anarchy which followed the marauding raid of Subiiabivaniian tliai 
helped the usurper Jayantasiiiiha to occupy Anhilapataka about this 
time. In that case Subhatavarman’s attack must have taken place after 
V.S. 1261, as we know from the colophon of a manuscript that in that 
year Bhima was reigning in his capital.*® 

Merutuhga, however, makes the Malava king turn from tlie frontier 
and states : “While this king (Blilma II) was reigning, tlic king of 
Malava, named Sohada, advanced to tlie border of Gujarat, with tlie in¬ 
tention of devastating the country, but the minister of BhTmadeva went 
to meet him and addressed this couplet to him,— 

Thy blaze of might, O sun of kings, gleams in tlic eastern quarter 
But it will be extinguished, when thou shalt descend into the 

western region. 

When Sohada heard this disagreeable utterance of the minister, he turn¬ 
ed back again.”.** But Merutuhga was not only mistaken about the non¬ 
violent method which was successful in turing out Subhatavarman, he 
was also mistaken about the extent of his raid as well. We have seen 
that from the Paramara records it appears that Subhatavarman reached 
Anahilapataka. From the contemporary Gujarat chronicles, we learn 
that he conquered and occupied Dabhoi for some lime, 

Arisiiiiha states that the gold pitchers from the temple of Vaidya- 
natha in DarbhavatT were removed by the lord of Malava, but Vastupala 
put them there again.'*- Though Arisiiiiha does not mention the name 
of this Malava king, two other contemporary works, state that it was 
king Subhatavarman who removed the golden pitchers from the temple 
of Vaidyaiiiitha in DarbhavatT, and these pitchers were ultimately res¬ 
tored by Vastupala. ’' Thus Subhatavarman raided Dabhoi before V.S. 
1267. It was probably this Paramara pilferer of temples who destroyed 
the mosques and minarets as alleged by aPAwli. It seems that the 
reference to the Malava invasion in the following passage of Sridhara’s 
Devapattana pramsli also refers to this invasion : “He (Sridhara) quickly 
again made stable by the power of his mantra (ie. his political advicev 
wisdom, or charm) the country, that had been shaken by the multitude 
of the (impetuous) w^ar elephants of Malava resembling a forest of dark 
tamala trees, and he protected glorious Devapattana by his own power”.” 
Though it is not clear what Sridhara means by his mantra it seems that 
his fort withstood the siege of both the Muslims and of Subhatavarman 
hence he was very proud of it. As his fort was near Somnaih, Subhaui- 
varman must have proceeded as far as that place, though he apparently 
failed to occupy it. 

But it w'as probably Lavahaprasada who really saved Gujarat by 
driving away Subhatavarman. Some^vara states that the king of Dhara 
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caiiic lo iiivadc \m duiuiniuiis but luidig him iiriii in his opposition re¬ 
traced his steps.* ’ J he Dabhoi pmkisti also composed by Somei^vara 
records : “Lavanaprasada, who was a repository of medicine like valour, 
cured (his country) when the crowd of the princes of Dhara, of Dakshina 
and of Maru, who resembled diseases, (attacked it)'’.“* I'hat this king of 
Dhara was Subhatavarman is proved by the following statements of 
Balachaiida, wiio describes with the hlep of a mythic imagery the terrible 
struggle that took place between the two adversaries which resulted only 
in the good of their common enemy, the Yadavas. “Certainly this bhiina 
(Saiikha) caused to recede the kalakula poison in tiie shape of the Yadava 
army, which arose from the ocean in the form of the war churned 
(violently agitated) by the son of Arnoraja (Lavanaprasada), who, having 
ligurcs like those of gods, came and struck on one side, and on the other 
(side) by the powerful i>rlbhaui alone who was thoroughly conversant 
wdth his duties, having a mountain in Mfilava in the middle”.*' This 
i^rlbhata is undoubtedly Subhatavarman, and this verse shows that the 
Yadavas did not come as the allies of the Paramaras. 

Meruturiga calls Subhatavarman’s son Arjimavannan ‘the destroyer 
of Gujarat’ and states that Arjunavarman ‘cjuite defeated the realm of 
Gurjara’.^** Arjunavarman defeated one Jayantasiriiha or Jayasiiiiha, who 
for some time had usurped the throne of Gujarat and occupied the 
capital. Though Jayantasiriiha is not mentioned in any chronicle, one 
of his own grants issued from Anahilapataka proves his existence. Several 
Paramara records on the other hand refer to Arjunavarman’s victory over 
a Jayasiiiiha, and the unusual Dhdx-pramki, which is a drama in four 
acts of which only two have survived, narrates the victory of Arjuna¬ 
varman over Gurjara'p«/z Jayasimha. I'he daughter of Jayasiiiiha is 
referred to as devl Jayasrl, which 

shows clearly that a Chaulukya of Gujarat was mcant.^** According to 
the Dhar-pramsti, Arjunavarman defeated Jayasiiiiha in the valley of the 
Parva mountain and captured his dughter Jayasrl. 1 he Parva mountain, 
which has not yet been identified, might have been the Pawagadh near 
ChanipancT. However, according to this drama, the king fell in love with 
the captured princess and probably married her. This seems to indicate 
that Jayantasiiiiha bought peace by marrying his daughter to Arjuna¬ 
varman. As the Piplianagar grant of Arjunavarman of A.D. 1210^** refers 
to his victory over Jayantasiiiiha his invasion of Gujarat must have taken 
place earlier. A Bhopal grant of Arjunavarman show^s that he reached 
Broach in A.D. 12h'5.'’^ 

It has been assumed on the basis of the Bhopal grant that the Para¬ 
maras occupied Lata under Arjunavarman. However, we learn from the 
colophon of a manuscript that in (V) Samvat 1247, Bhrigukachchha was 
being governed by one Danda. Sobhanadeva during the prosperous reign 
of Bhmia; the colophon of another manuscript shows that Lata was 
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included within Bluma’s territory in V.S. 1252^“ (A.D. 1195). Hence 
the Paraniaras could only have conquered Lata between c.A.D. 1195-1213, 
that is either during the reign of Subhatavarman or that of Arjuna- 
varman. But their hold on Lata was precarious and resulted in the 
power passing into the hands of a Chahamana family headed by one 
Siiiiha. The Chaulukyas regained the province of Liita probably by the 
end of the third dacade of the 13th century A.D., for, we know that by 
that time they defeated a Yadava army on the banks of the Narmada. 
The colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1298 (c.A.D. 1231-32) sliows 
that Bhrigukachchha was at that time under Lavanaprasada’s grandson, 
VTsaladeva.'^-* 

Political changes in Lata 

The history of Lata during this period is confusing. It seems that 
after the Pararaaras, the Yadavas repeatedly attacked it; this provided 
the opportunity to some local families to assert their powers. The 
Chaulukyas also attempted to regain their lost province : thus the un¬ 
fortunate country was turned into a battle field for nearly four decades. 
The two contemporary Gujarat chronicles, namely the Ktriikaumudi of 
Somesvara (KK) and the Vasantavildsa of Balachandra (VV), and the 
contemporary historical drama Harnmiramadamardana (HMM) record 
different incidents of this protracted struggle, and by reconciling tiie 
statements of all the three we learn? that the country came under the 
possession of a Chahamana Siihha."'^ Siihha enjoyed the friendly support 
of the Paramaras, but being left in the lurch when the Yadavas attacked 
him, he turned for support to the Chaulukyas."’^ Some time later, Siriiha’s 
nephew, saiikha, or Saiigramasiriiha, came into prominence,^*’ by inflict¬ 
ing a disastrous defeat on the Yadavas.^’^ It is probable that Arjuna- 
vaniian did not like that Siriiha, an ally of the Chaulukyas, should remain 
at Broach; hence he might have gone there in A.D. 1213 to drive away 
Siihha, and to install Sahkha in his place. More than a decade later, 
Lata was again invaded by the Yadavas—this time under Sirahana aided 
by ^ahkha; and when LavanaprasMa and Viradhavala attempted to 
oppose the YMavas, they were confronted by a rising of the kings of 
Marwad."’** So Lavanaprasada concluded a treaty with Simhana,^® and 
accompanied with his son Viradhavala, went north to Marwad. In their 
absence J>ahkha attacked Cambay, but was defeated by Vastupiila.®" 
Sahkha then induced Yadava Siihhana to invade Gujarat again.*’* This 
time the combination against the Chaulukyas was even more formidable 
than before : the Marwad kings had again rebelled, the king of Malava, 
Paramara Devapala, was about to attack, and a Muslim invasion was 
apprehended.**^ But a set of spies managed to effect a breach between 
Sahkha and Simhana, after which the former submitted to Viradhavala.**'* 
The kings of Marwad also submitted.**’* The Muslim invasion was success- 
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fully repulsed.*’^ During this second phase of the war for Lata, Lavana- 
prasada was staying near the river Sabhramati,‘*'’ and is not stated to have 
taken any part in the struggle which was successfully faced by Vlradha- 
vala. 

VVe shall now proceed to give a more detailed account of these pro- 
iracted warfare from which by the end of Bhhiia’s reign the Chaulukyas 
emerged victorioiis. 

Yadava Invasion 

Ihc repeated Yadava attacks were even more dangerous than that 
of ihe Paramaras, as the former were at the time the strongest neighbour of 
the Chaulukyas. 1 he attack of \adava Bhillama, which has already been 
noted, seems to have opened the flood gate of invasion of Gujarat from 
that tjuartcr. After Bhillama came his son Jaitugi, one of whose inscrip¬ 
tions of A.D. 1200 states that he conquered the Gurjaras.**' We have 
already seen tliat the VV states that while Subhatavarman was fighting 
Lavanaprasada, the Yadava army rose like a deadly poison and were 
driven back by Jsaiikha/*^ As both Jaitugi and Subhatavarman reigned 
upto A.D. 1210, the Yadavas mentioned in the VV seems to have been 
the army of Jaitugi. 

Jaitugi\s son Simhana carried with even greater vigour the policy 
of his father and grandfather. In an inscription at Ambem, a Brahmin 
chief called Kliolesvara, who was a general of Simhana, claims to have 
humbled the pride of the Gurjaras. His son Rama succeeded him, and 
a large expedition under his command was again sent against Gujarat. 
Rama advanced upto the Narmada, w^here a battle was fought in which 
he slew numerous Gujarati soldiers but was himself killed in action.^*’ 
lliis indicates two invasions. Dr. H. C. Ray has identified the first in¬ 
vasion of Kholesvara with the one described in the KK, and which was 
probably brought to a halt by Lavanaprasada by means of a treaty. The 
second invasion by Rama according to Dr. Ray was the one repulsed by 
Viradhavala and formed part of the theme of the But as Vlsala- 

deva, the son of Viradhavala, also claims to have defeated an army of 
Siiiihana,"' both R. G. Bhandarkar and Fleet were of the opinion that 
though the invasion ol Kholesvara might be the one decribed in the KK, 
the invasion of Rama ought to be identified with the one repulsed by 
VTsaladeva before he had ascended the throne, that is some time in 
A.D. 1237.'- We are inclined o accept the proposed identification of 
Bhandarkar and Fleet, for the HMM far from describing any victory of 
Viradhavala over Simhana relates how a fight between the two was 
avoided by diverting the Yadava attack. Moreover, according to the 
HMM, Simhana had proceeded up to the river Tapti whence he was 
diverted towards Malava by the spy Nipunaka;*-^ but the Ambem inscrip¬ 
tion definitely states that Rama fought on the banks of the Narmada, 
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which lies to the north of Tapti. It is also known that in V.S. 1298 
(c. A.D. 1242), Vlsaladeva was governing Broach,^'* hence it was quite 
likely for him to have fought Rama on the banks of Narmada a few 
years earlier. Thus the invasion which is said to have been averted by a 
clever stratagem could hardly have been the invasion led by Rama. 

An account of the first invasion of Gujarat by Sirhhana is given by 
the poet Somesvara in the KK. As it presents in detail a glaring picture 
of the effects of an invasion in those days written by a contemporary poet, 
it is worthy of being quoted here. Somesvara writes ; “While peace was 
reigning all over the kingdom, Simhana, the king of Deccan (Dahhinen- 
dm), having heard of the prosperity of Gujarat, ordered his army to 
invade the country. The capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when 
the advance of Simhana’s amy was reported. Being afraid of this foreign 
invasion no one among the subjects of the Gurjara (king) began the 
construction of a new house or stored grains, and the minds of all were 
restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their fields they showed a 
peculiar solicitude to procure carts, and as the army of the enemy 
approached nearer and nearer, the people with their fears greatly excited 
moved further and further. When Lavanaprasada heard of the in¬ 
numerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger; and 
though he had a small army, proceeded with it to meet that of the 
enemy, which was vastly superior. When the forces of Siihhana arrived 
on the banks of the Tapti, he rapidly advanced to Mabi. Seeing, on the 
one hand, the vast array of the enemy, and, on the other, the indomit¬ 
able power of the Chaulukya force, the people were full of doubt and 
could not foresee the result. The enemy burnt villages on their way, and 
the volume of smoke that rose up in the air, showed the position of their 
camp to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movements 
accordingly. The Yadavas overran the country about Bhrigukachchha 
while the plentiful crops were still standing in the fields, but the king 
of Gurjara land did not think them unconquerable*’.^'^ 

In the meanwhile four kings of Marwad {chaturbhir-Marii-bhiipaih) 
rose against Lavanaprasada and his son Vlradhavala. The chiefs of 
Godhra and Lata too, sececdecl from LavanaprasMa*s army, left the 
camp, and allied themselves with the four Marwad kings.^^* In these 
circumstances Lavanaprasada suddenly stopped his march and turned 
back to put down the Maru kings. According to the VV, the Maru kings 
were fighting king Lunasaka (a variant of Lavanaprasada), and VTradha- 
vala w^ent to fight the Maru kings. The Yadava army, how^ever, did not 
advance further, because, as Somesvara puts it, “deer do not follow a 
lion’s path even when he has left it.” 

This last sentence of Somesvara was rightly criticised by R, G. 
Bhandarkar who pointed out : “If the invasion spread such terror over 
the country as Somcf^vara himself represents, and the army of Siriihana 
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was so large, it is impossible to conceive how it could have ceased to 
advance when the Gurjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed to pay 
a tribute or satisfied the Yadava commander in some way.” The answer 
to this problem seems to be contained in the specimen of a treaty with 
the names of Lavanaprasada and Simhana attached to it, from which it 
appears that a treaty of that nature must have actually been concluded 
between thern.^* 

This treaty of alliance or Yamalapatra, as it is called, runs as follows: 
“On this day the 15th Sudi of Vai^akha, in the year Samvat 1288, in the 
camp of victory, (a treaty) between the MahdnijadhirajU'Swnat-Simhdin^ 
and the Mahdmandale^vara-Rdrika ^ri Lavanaprasada. Siiiihana whose 
partimony is paramount sovereignty and the Mahdrnandalehmra 
Lavanaprasada should according to former usage confine themselves, 
each to his own country; neither should invade the country of the other. 
If a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they should jointly oppose 
him. If from the country of either any noble fled into the territory of 
the other taking with him anyhing of value, he should not be given asylum 
and all valuables removed by the refugees should be restored’’.’’® 

This treaty is dated V.S. 1288; but as most of the documents in the 
Lekhapaddhati, from which the treaty is quoted, are dated in V.S. 1288, 
the date is of little worth except for showing the date of the compilation 
of the Lekhapaddhati, The HMM .speaks of two attacks by Siiiihana, the 
second of which is described in the drama. The invasion, which is 
referred to as the past one in the HMM, is probably the one at the end 
of which this treaty was concluded. As one manuscript of the HMM is 
dated V.S. 1286, the first invasion of Simhana must have taken place 
earlier than V.S. 1286. 

I'his treaty does not confer on Simhana the advantages of a victor, 
from which it has been concluded that probably Lavanaprasada induced 
him to sign the treaty by paying him an indemnity. But there is another 
document in the Lekhapaddhati also dated V.S. 1288 wliich seems to 
reveal the reason behind .Simhana’s willingness to come to terms. This 
document is a deed for the sale of a slave girl in the preamble to which 
it is stated that w^hen Mahdinandalekmra Rdnaka .SVT-VTradhavaladeva 
had attacked Maharashtra, a man had brought a fair looking girl as 
captive,—who was now being sold. From the peculiar form used in this 
deed it seems that many slave girls were brought from Maharashtra on 
this occasion."^ It appears therefore, that while Lavanaprasada faced 
Simhana with a small army, he sent his son VTradhavala with another 
army to ravage the territory of the YMavas. This task VTradhavala 
accomplished with so striking success, that Siiiihana was left with no 
other alternative than to conclude the treaty on equal terms. 

The treaty was of great advantage to Gujarat and shows Lavana¬ 
prasada to be a statesman; not only it relieved the country from the 
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YSdava attack, but the guarantee of Yadava help in ease Gujarat was 
attacked by a third party, seemed to have had the effect of protecting the 
country against the Paraniara raids, while Lavanaprasada and Viradha- 
vala went north to put down the rebellion of the Marwad kings. The 
other clause which obliged both the contracting parties to “confine 
themselves each to his own country according to former usage” suggests 
that Lata remained a part of Gujarat, As the Paramaras are nowhere 
mentioned in this struggle which took place entirely in Lata, it seems 
evident that they had at this time no influence in that country. But, as 
we shall see, local rulers still continued to govern Lata. 

But the treaty did not prevent Siihhana to attack Gujarat again, 
ostensibly at the instigation of Sahkha.®® Probably Siihhana did not feel 
bound to keep the terms of the treaty which circumstances forced him to 
accept, and as soon as he obtained promise of help from J^ahkha he 
marched towards Gujarat again. This time the minister Vastupala 
managed through the medium of a spy to have the Yadava advances 
diverted towards Malava or at least stopped near the banks of Tapti near 
a forest which seems to have been the boundary of the Malava kingdom.*** 
The same spy then managed a forged letter to fall into the hands of 
Siihhana, which, purporting to have come from the hands of Param^a 
Devapala, addressed Sahkha as Mahdinandaleimra and cjrdered him to 
obey certain instructions, and reminded him of the death of his father at 
the hands of the Yadavas. As the spy had already induced 5ahkha to 
accept the stolen horse of Devapala,—^w^hich was mentioned in the letter 
as a gift from the Malava king,—Siiiihana naturally started enquiries; 
this frightened ^afikha who immediately left the Yadava camp. As in 
the HMM it is taken for granted that with the desertion of Sahkha the 
Yadava menace was over, it may be presumed that Simhana went hack 
and again sent another army under Rama several years later (c. 12'17 A.D.) 
to invade Gujarat. This army was defeated by Visaladeva and its com¬ 
mander killed. 

History of Sarikha 

It, was probably the repealed Yadava attacks which raised into 
prominence ^ahkha, an otherwise unknown chieftain of Lata. In the 
HMM he is invariably referred to as Saiigramasiriiha, whereas the KK and 
the VV call him iSahkha, and all the three works agree that he was the 
son of Sindhuraja; the SukritakirtikaUolini definitely idcntifi<*s Jsahkha 
with Sahgramasimha.'‘*. 

In the W 5ahkha is called a Chahamana,**^ and in the KK it is statc*d 
that the town of Cambay belonged to him by right of descent, as his 
ancestors had formerly held it.®* The Plansot grant of Bhartrivaddha 
issued from Broach in V.S. 813, reveals the existence of a line of six 
generations of Chahamanas who appear to have resided in the region of 
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Broach and held sway over Lata.**^ As Broach according to the chronicles 
was the seat of Sahkha^s government, he might have belonged to the line 
of the Chahamanas mentioned above, but no precise identification of his 
ancestry is possible. 

Besides Sirhha, the uncle of Sahkha, the HMM refers to another king 
of Lata named Sahajapala, who is spoken of in connection with a past 
event as well as with the events dealt with in the play.““ ^ahkha’s exact 
status is not mentioned in the HMM except in the forged letter where he 
is designated as the Mahdmandalesvara of Devapala, the Paramara king 
of Malava.®’ Both the KK and the W mention another king of Lata 
who is not named,®® hence S. R. Bhandarkar suggested that Simha and 
Sahajapala were identical.®'*’ As the HMM does not call J^ahkha the king 
of Lata, this is probably what .is meant, but in view of the testimony 
of the VV and the KK it has to be admitted that in that case Lata was 
divided into two parts: one was being ruled by Sahkha from Broach, 
and the other by Sahajapala, who might have been .^ahkba’s uncle Simha, 
or his cousin, that is Siifiha’s ‘'on. 

Identity of Sahkha 

In the HMM, Sahkha is said to be the nephew of Siiiiha king of 
LSta,®® but the KK and the does not mention Siiiiha. The VV states 
that when Lavanaprasada and Subhatavarman were fighting each other, 
and the Yadavas took advantage of it and invaded Lata, it was sahkha 
who repulsed the Yadavas. This indicates that Sahkha was wielding 
power as early as the first decade of the 13th century A.D., as Subhata¬ 
varman was succeeded by his son Arjunavarman by A.D. 1210. In that 
case Sahkha must have come to power earlier. The HMM states that 
Simha w^as deserted by his friend the Malava king when attacked by the 
Yadavas as a result of which he came to terms with Viradhavala.^^ Pro¬ 
bably it was in this conflict that Sahkha came to the forefront by check¬ 
ing the advance of the Yadavas under Jaitugi. About Sahkha’s father, 
Sindhuraja, none of the chronicles give any information, except stating 
that he was an enemy of VTradhavala and lost his life at the hand of the 
Yadavas.®^ 

In the HMM, Vastupala praises Sahkha very highly for his victory 
over the army of Sirhhana by which he put into shade the wonder which 
previously had been witnessed on the Reva (Narmada) when Ravana’s 
pride was checked by Arjuna (KartyavTrya).®® Probably during this time 
Sahkha had been acting as a feudatory of the Pararnaras. But later he 
was defeated and captured by the Yadavas and spent some time in a 
Yadava prison.Probably durng his imprisonment Sahkha shifted his 
allegiance to the Yadavas, and agreed to lead the army of Sirhhana into 
Gujarat,®® The first invasion of Gujarat by Sirhhana apparently ending 
in a truce, Lavanaprasada and VTradhavala left for Marwad, Taking 
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advantage of their absence, jSahkha decided to attack Cambay where 
Vastupala had been left in charge. According to Merutuhga, a Muslim 
merchant named Saiida (Sayyad ?) had invited iSahkha, the Mali&Sadha- 
nika of Broach to help him against Vastiipfila.^’*^ Both the VV and KK 
state that .^ahkha sent an emissary to Vastupala at Cambay demanding 
the surrender of the city. The emissary threatened Vastupala with dire 
consequences in case of refusal and promised him high offices under 
Sahkha if he complied with the demand. Vastupala disdainfully dis¬ 
missed the emissary ; Sahkha attacked Cambay and in a well contested 
battle was decisively beaten and retired. The Muslim merchant Saiida 
was killed by Vastupala.®^ 

It is probable that chagrined by this defeat, Saiikha again joined the 
Yadavas, and it was due to his incitement that Simhana led another 
attack on Gujarat. How this attack was foiled and the alliance dissolved 
has already been narrated.®* Saiikha after deserting Simhana collected 
his troops and proceeded towards Cambay. This rendered Vastupala 
uneasy and he threatened to destroy Sahkha. Probably Sahkha was 
coining with hostile intention, but he had maintained a representative at 
Cambay to allay suspicion. That dignitary, when accused by Vastupala 
of bad faith, assured the minister that Sahkha was coming with his troops 
to help Vuadhavala against the Turushkas. Vastupala appeared to be 
satisfied with this explanation, but made arrangements for the defence of 
Cambay.®® 

lliis is the last we hear of Sahkha. Nothing more is known of him. 
As Broach is known to have been under Vlradhavala^s son Visaladeva^®® 
in V.S. 1298, presumably Sahkha was deprived of all power and position 
by that time. The last known date of Bhima is V.S. 1296; Broach might 
have once again come under the sway of the Chaulukyas during the reign 
of Bhima, for probably Sahkha was finally removed from Broach by 
Visaladcva, whom we ha\'e supposed to have defeated the Yadava army 
under Rama in A.D. 1237 on the banks of the Narmada. 

Rebellion in Marwad 

During this period the feudatories of Marwad had rebelled twice, 
and had on both the occasions taken advantage of the Yadava attack. On 
the first occasion, there were four rebel princes who were finally subdued 
by Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala. On the second occasion there were 
three of them, namely, Udayasirhha, Somasiriiha and Dharavarsha.^®^ 

Dharavarsha is undoubtedly the Abu Paramara chief of that name, 
and is probably identical with the king of Chandravati said to have been 
defeated by Lavanaprasada's father, Arnoraja.^®^ This would show that 
Dharavarsha tried to break away from the Chaulukyas on the accession 
of Bhima, but being unsuccessful, had to render valuable assistance 
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during the Muslim invasion, but again broke into rebellion and was 
again forced to submit. 

Somasiriiha was probably the Mahdrdjddhirdja Somasiiiiha, known 
from an inscription found near Nana in the Godvad district.^ 

Udaysimha is probably identical with the Javalipura Chahamana 
king of that name, who was a grandson of Kirtipala, and of whom the 
Sundha Hill inscription states : “He (Udayaraja) curbed the pride of the 
Turushkas, was not conquered by the Gurjara king, and put an end to 
Sindhuraja“.^‘“ This Sindhuraja might have been the father of ^ahkha. 

Another prince mentioned in the HMM is Jayatala of Mewad, 
who had not joined Vlradhavala and against whom Hammlra 
had marched.This prince has been identified with Jaitrasiriiha, the 
Guhilot king of Mewad (c. A.D. 1213-1256*‘‘‘^), whose grandfather, 
Kumarasiiiiha, ousted from the country the enemy prince Kitu (i.e. 
Chahamana Kirtipala whose grandson Udayasiriiha is mentioned above) 
and after pleasing the Gurjara king (Bhima) became king at Aghata- 
pura.^^*" Two manuscripts written at Aghatapura in A.D. 1227 and 1256, 
show that Jaitrasiniha was ruling there at the time and had assumed the 
title of Mafidrdjddhirdja,^^^ The Ahada grant of Bhima shows that in 
A.D. 1207 he was holding sway over Mew^ad and Aghata; but the HMM 
and the two manuscripts indicate that some time between A.D. 1207-1227, 
the Guhilots had declared their independence and Mewad and Aghata 
were temporarily lost to the Chaulukyas. 

Bhi mast mha 

The HMM mentions a Bhimasimha who is called the SirnafiLama^i 
of Saurashtra, and who has been identified with Bhima himself.^®® But 
the way he is mentioned in the HMM leaves little doubt as to his feuda¬ 
tory status. He seems to be identical with Bhimasimha, the lord of 
Saurashtra, mentioned in the Sukritakirtikallolinl, wdio gave up the tax 
on Jaina temples for the religious merits of his parents. Tejahpala gave 
this Bhimasimha 500 drammas for the protection of Girnar.’^^ This 
Bhimasimha may also be identical with Bhimasimha W'hose father 
Luniga came from Marusthali to Saurashtra as a general.^’’ 

Lord of Godraha 

In the KK a Godraha-ndlha is stated to have rebelled against Vlra¬ 
dhavala; he may be identical with Ghughula, the ruler of Godhra in 
Mahltata.^^* 

An unidentified Muslim invasion of Gujarat 

It has been stated above, that according to the HMM, during the 
second attack of Siiiihana and ^ahkha, Vlradhavala was faced with an 
impending Muslim invasion. The drama derives its name Hammira- 
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ntadamardaua Irom the defeat of the leader of the Muslim general by 
Viradhavala, wlikli it describes. 

In HMM a spy comes and describes to Viradhavala the ruthless 
massacre of men, women, and children by the Muslims in Mewad. The 
people through terror preferred committing suicide; some fell into wells, 
some set fire to their houses and burtit themselves, while others filled 
with rage fell upon the enemy, all of them crying for their dear onesJ^ ' 
This was the result of the attack of MTlachchhrlkara who had a Muslim 
lival called Kharpar Khan. MilachchhrTkara was driven out of Mewad 
by a clever ruse and Vastupala sent a spy in the guise of a messenger of 
Kharpar Khan to Baghdad, wdiere the spy lodged a complaint before the 
Khallpa, wlio is described as the overlord of all the Mlechchha tribe/”— 
that MTlachchhrlkara did not obey the Khallpa's order. The Khallpa 
thereupon, sent back the spy with an order to Kharpar Khan to send 
MTlachchhrlkara in chains to Baghdad. On receipt of the order, Kharpar 
Khan marched towards the territory of MTlachchlirTkara to whom this 
information was conveyed by another Gujarat spy. Yet another spy 
informed some Gurjara Alamlalehmras, such as Kurapala and Pratapa- 
siriiha,”'’ tliat VTradlunaia w^ould give them the whole of the country 
of the Turushkas when they (the Turushkas) were killed in battle, and 
thus won them over. MTlachchhrlkara had in the meantime sent his 
two spiritual preceptors, named Radi and Kadi, to Baghdad to intercede 
with the KhalTpa. During their absence Viradhavala attacked him and 
he fled away without offering any resistance.”Later w^hen Radi and 
Kadi returned from Baghdad after receiving from the Khallpa the autho¬ 
risation for MilachchhiTkara to establish a kingdom, Vastupala had them 
captured on the high seas along with another Muslim called Vajradina 
and kept them confined at Cambay. Mflachchhrlkara since then often 
sent his ministers to Gujarat to intercede for the release of his preceptors 
whose continued captivity ensured a lifelong peace with the Muslims.”' 

Mcrutuhga partly corroborales the last part of the episode. Accord¬ 
ing to him, once Alima the preceptor of Suratranu, the king of the 
Mlechchlias, came to Gujarat on his w'ay to Mecca, and it w^as Tcjah- 
prda who dissuaded I,avanaprasada and Viradhavala,—who were set on 
for Alima as a couple of wolves for a goat,—from capturing Alima. 
When the Suratrana heard this he wTotc to Vastupala (sic): “You are 
ruler in my kingdom, I am only your javelin bearer, so you musi always 
favour me wdth orders directing me what to do.’’ Ikdng thus pressed 
by the Suratrana every year, Vastupala asked for and obtained a statute 
of Rishava, but for no apparent reason the god became so angry that he 
forthwith stopped granting V^astupala any further interview^”® 

From the Prabandhakosa of Raja^ekhara, W'e learn that once spies 
from Delhi informed Vastupala that Suratrana Sri Mojadina of Delhi 
w^as advancing west from that city with his army and had already com- 
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pleicd four stages of the march. “So be careful”, the spy added, “I think 
he will enter Gurjaradhara through Abu.’* The minister after thank¬ 
ing the spy took him to Viradhavala, who, having heard the story said: 
“Vastupala, Gardhavilla, though accomplished in Gardhavwidya, was 
conquered by the Mlechchhas. Siladitya also was put to difficulty by 
them. Jayantachandra, lord of the earth extending over 700 yojanas 
was also by them led to destruction. Prithvlraja, who had released 
Suratrana Sahavadina after imprisoning him twenty times, was made 
a prisoner by them. So they ate difficult to be defeated. What will 
you do?” Vastupala assured Viradhavala and departed with one lac of 
liorses to meet the Suratrana. On his way Vastupala propitiated the 
goddess MahanakadevI who appeared before him and said: ‘\Son! 

Be not afraid. The Yavanas will enter by way of Mt. Abu. As soon 
as they cross the ]>ass have it closed by one of your princes. Then 
when they will enter their abode, with a firm mind pounce on them 
with all your army. The goddess of victory will be yours.” Hearing 
this, Vastupala sent a man to Dharavarsha, the ndyaka of Arbiidagiri 
(Ml. Abu) and a servitor (sevaka) of Vastuprila. This man told Dhara¬ 
varsha that the MIccJiclilui troops were advancing, and that Dhara¬ 
varsha shoulil allow the troops to enter and then close the pass. Dhara¬ 
varsha did as he was told. The Yavanas entered the pass. As soon as 
the Yavanas entered their camps, the dreaded Vastupala fell on them. 
Many Yavanas were killed; there arose the cry of 'burnbd/ Some 
Yaxmias placed their fingers between their teeth, other did toba (tobdm 
kuivanli), but they were not spared.’^® The decapitated heads of a lac 
of Muslims were sent by the minister Vastupala to Dhavalokka (Dholka) 
to show them to his master VTradhavala.^^^ 

Rajasekhara then continues that some years after this incident, the 
mother of Mojadlna started on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Having heard 
this news from his spies, Vastupala ordered his sailors to sieze all her 
properties and forward the same to him. The captain of Mojadm’s 
mother’s ship then came and complained to Vastupala that pirates had 
robbed the property of an old Muslim lady. On their disclosing her 
identity, Vastupala received her with great respect, and pretending to 
have caught the pirates, restored her property. He then showered on 
Mojadm’s mother every honour and kept her in great comfort. On 
her way back to Delhi, she insisted upon Vastupala’s accompanying her, 
which he did with Viradhavala's permission. Vastupala obtained from 
the Suratrana a promise to maintain friendly relations with Viradhavala 
and five large pieces of marbles, with which he caused statues to be 
made.’”^ 

Apparently the HMM, Prabandhachintfimani, and Prabandhakosa 
are referring to the same Muslim attack. Of these three works, the 
HMM is the only contemporary one. The story of hostages as given 
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in the HMM and the Prabandhacliinlamani are practically the same, 
the difference being in the imagination of the two authors: Jayasimha 
Suri .wove around it a story of spies as unbelievable as Merutuhga's 
story of divine displeasure, Raja^ekhara’s story of Mojadln’s mother 
seems to have been based on the same original idea as the other two, 
namely, pleasing the Sultan of Delhi by Vastupala’s adroit handling 
of the Sultan's relatives. The story of the hostages is difficult to believe, 
but the Mongols having at this time closed the overland route to 
Arabia, it is not surprising that the Sultan of Delhi would have liked 
to maintain amicable relations with the power that controlled the ports 
of Broach, Cambay, and Somanath. 

S. R. Bhandarkar proposed that Mllachchhrikara should be identified 
with Iltutmish who had once held the post of Amir-i-shikar under Qutb 
ud-DTn, as according to that scholar it was the only word from which 
Mllachchhrikara could have been derived. This identification is un¬ 
tenable, because, it has been shown, that the one word cannot be 
derived from the other. But there are other grounds for identifying 
Mllachchhrikara with Iltuunish, sych as, the description in the HMM 
of his rivalry with Kharpar Khan. Though Kharpar Khan too cannot 
be identified, Iltutmish is known to have had to fight with rival clai¬ 
mants to the throne of Delhi, of tvhom one was Taj ud-DIn Yaldooz, 
the other being Nasir ud Dln Qabacha. Moreover in A.D. 1229 (A.H. 
626), Iltutmish received from the Caliph al-Mustansir Billa a robe of 
honour, '‘accompanied by a diploma confirming him in the kingdom 
of Hindusthan with the title of great Sultan.'^ This resembles to great 
extent the message which Radi and Kadi were bringing from the 
Caliph. But as none of the Muslim historians mention the capture of 
the envoys and as Merutuhga says that the Sultan’s preceptor’s w^cre 
saved by VastupSla, the story of their capture may be dismissed as part 
of the drarna, though it was quite likely for the Caliph’s envoys at this 
period to have gone through Gujarat, where the Muslim’s were always 
treated very favourably. 

If Iltutmish attacked Gujarat during this period the Muslim 
histories contain no reference to it. But it was probable for Jayasimha 
to have based his plot on some of the incidents which might have taken 
place when Iltutmish captured Mandwar, probably modern Mandor 
near Jodhpur in the Siwalik territory, in A.D. 1226 (624 A.H.), or w4ien 
he invaded M5lava in A.D. 1234 (632 A.H.) captured Bhi,ha> and 
sacked Ujjain, where he broke the famous temple of Mahakala. If 
Iltutmish sent out a raiding party to Gujarat, it must have been of a 
very minor nature which none of the Muslim historians have recorded. 

The full name and titles of Iltutmish was Sultan Mu'azzam Shams- 
ud-Duniya Wa ud-DIn Abu-1 Muzalfar Iltutmish; hence he could not 
have been the Mojadina of Raja^ekhara. The only Mu'izz ud-DIn, 
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who could have been a contemporary of Vastupala, was Mu‘ixz ud-DIn 
Bahram, the son of Iltutmish and successor of Raziyya; he reigned 
for only two years (April, 1240-May, 1242), by which time Vlradhavala 
was dead. Moreover it does not seem possible that during the brief 
and inglorious reign of Bahram, an expedition to Gujarat was attempted. 
It seems far more probable for Rajakkhara to have added his fancy, 
in order to throw lustre to the name of Vastupala, to a traditional story 
of the defeat of Mu‘izz ud-DTn bin Sam in A.I). 1178 by Miilaraja II. 

Invasion of Ciiicli by Foreign Powers 

According to the Jagaducharita,^^‘^ Cutch was during this period 
attacked by Pithadeva of Para, who, having destroyed the whole country, 
occupied Bhadrevar for some time, and after demolishing the rampart 
of that city returned to his country. The merchant Jagadu, thereupon, 
went to Lavanaprasada at Anahilapataka. Lavanaprasada sent an 
army with which Jagadu seems to have defeated Pithadeva, who shortly 
afterwards died. This Pithadeva was identified by Buhler with the 
Sumra chief whom the Muslim historians have variously called Pithu, 
Pahtu, or Phatu. Biihler also identified Para with the peninsula on 
the north-east side of Ran of Cutch called Parkar. If Biihler's identi¬ 
fications are accepted—there being hardly any reason to reject them, the 
Jagaducharita would be the earliest work to mention tlie Sumras, and 
the only Hindu chronicle in which the Sumras are mentioned. It would 
also show that the Sumras were Hindus at this period. 

The Jagaduchariia then states that, “with an army of the Chaulukya 
king he (Jagadu) conquered the Mudgalas, and, making apparent his 
valour, gave peace to the world.”^-^ Biihler identified the Mudgalas 
with the Mughals, but no Mughal or Mongol invasion is known to have 
taken place during this time. Hence it seems that the Jagaduchariia 
contains a reference to the predatory raid sent by the fugitive Khwarazm 
king Jalal ud-DTn Mangbarani. It is stated in the Tarikh-i-Jahankushi 
that, Jalal ud-DTn sent “Khas Khan with an army to pillage NahrwSla 
whence he brought back many captives.’’This raid took place in 
A.D. 1224 w^hen Jalal ud-DTn was near Multan. By NahrwMa the 
Muslims sometimes meant the whole of Gujarat, and as the raid w^as 
organised from Multan, probably the attack was launched against Cutch. 

Jayantasimha, the usurper 

This brings us almost to the end of the struggles that took place 
during Bhlma’s reign,^^* though yet another strife which this unfortunate 
monarch had to face remains to be recorded. The Chroniclers pass 
over in silence the disagreeable fact, though it is certain, that for some 
time BhTma lost his capital to an usurper called Jayantasithha, described 
as a Chaulukya in his inscription. There the genealogy begins wdth 
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Mularaja I and after mentioning Bhima II with his usual epithets 
states, “after him (Bhima) in (his) place'’ {Lad-anantaram stkdne); then 
follows the name of Jayantasiihha w^ho is called Chaulukya-kula^kalpa- 
valli’-vistdrana-dlpta-abhinava-Siddhamja, From this statement and those 
in the grant which states that Jayantasiiiiha ruled over the Vardhi- 
pathaka and the Agarnhhuta —^or the G^mhhyxVd-pathaka, it is evident 
that he was an usurper who succeeded in occupying Bhima’s capital. 
As one of Bhiina's grants is dated V.S. 1283 (A.D. 122G^^‘*), and issued 
from Anahilapataka, it follows that Jayantasiiiiha, who issued his grant 
from the same city in V.S. 1280 (A.D. 1223) must have been driven 
out of the capital between A.D. 1223-1226. 

It has already been noted that Jayantasiiiiha was defeated by 
Arjunavarman, and as the earliest Paramara record which mentions this 
victory of Arjunavarman is of A.D. 1210, Jayantasiiiiha must have come 
into power on or before that year, k'roiu a manuscript written hi 
V.S. 1261 (c.A.D. 1205), we learn that Bhima was in Anahilapataka at 
that date,*^^ Hence, Jayantasimha captured the capital between c.A.D. 
1205 and 1210. Probalily this usurpation is referred to in the follow^- 
ing signilicant line of Somesvara where he describes Gurjararajalakshmi's 
complain to Lavanaprasada : “ Fhey (Bhiraa's ministers and governcM-s)'’ 
said the goddess, “raise their eyes to me, though I am their lord’s 
lawful wife.”^^'* It is also possible that Somesvara derived the idea of 
Sumlhotsava from the history of Bhiina’s reign. For in that work he 
describes how king Suratha lost his kingdom to an usurper clue to the 
treachery of his ministers and retired. The fugitive king was at last 
persuaded to worship the Mother Goddess and by pleasing Her got 
back his kingdom. 

Lavanaprasada and Viradhavalai the Vaghelds 

It has been seen that Lavanaprasada and his son Vlradhavala 
played a vital role in the history of Gujarat during the reign of Bhima. 
It is possible that they came into prominence by helping Bhima to 
recover his capital from the usurper, though different chronicles give 
different version, of the rise in power of the Vaghelas. 

According to Somesvara, once the Gurjararajalakshml in distress 
appeared in a dream to Lavanaprasada, and called upon him. with the 
aid of his son Vlradhavala, to save the kingdom w^hich had fallen into 
decay in the unskilled hands of Bhima. Somesvara further states that 
he himself was called before Lavanaprasada on the following morning, 
and asked the meaning of the visiem. He convinced Lavanaprasada 
that he (Lavanprasada) was appointed by Providence to save his mother* 
land and induced him to obey the command of the goddess. There¬ 
upon Lavanaprasada entrusted to his son the execution of the duty 
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laid upon him. Shortly aitcrwards Vastupala and lejahpala were ap¬ 
pointed ministers by Lavanaprasada without any reference to BhTma.^^^ 

Balachandra Siiri wrote his work for the delectation of Vastupala’s 
son at the end of the 13th century of the Vikrama era. He praises 
BhTina for his charity but states that owing to his extreme youth, he 
was unable to control the Mandalikas who began to divide the country 
amongst themselves. Arnoraja, the father of Lavanaprasada, remained 
true to the king, and annihilating the Mandalikas, protected the kingdom. 
His son was Lavanaprasada, who delighted in battles and before whom 
the kings of Chela, Kerala, Lata, Malava, Radii, Huna, Andhra, KanchT, 
Kounkana, Jahgala, rfindya, Kuntala, Vahga, Kaliiiga, and ChedT 
trembled. His son Viradhavala, who was also very valiant, shared the 
burden of administration with him. As VTradhavala was thinking of 
appointing an able minister, one night he had a dream in which the 
Rajyalakshml appeared before him and asked him to appoint as 
ministers the two brothers, Vastupilla and Tejahpala. Next morning 
VTradhavala acted accordingly.^*® 

The other contemporary author Arisiiiiha, writing in c.V.S. 1285, 
gives a different account of the rise of the Vaghelas into prominence. 
According to Arisiriiha, it was BhTma who dreamt; but in his case 
Kumarapala appeared and advised him to appoint Lavanaprasada as 
the Sarvehfara (the chief lord), his son Viradhavala as the Yuvaraja, and 
to help to spread the Jaina faith. Next day in the durbar, Bhima 
declared publicly that as it was through Arnoraja’s help that he became 
king, so out of gratitude and in order to increase his decreasing pros¬ 
perity, he would appoint Lavanaprasada as Sarvesvara and VTradhavala 
as his heir apparent. As VTradhavala humbly begged for an adviser, 
P/hTma recommended the two brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. 

According to the Vas(updla-Tejahpdla-prasasti,^'^“ BhTma was very 
charitable. He appointed Lavanaprasada to the task of reviving the 
fortunes of his kingdom. VTradhavala recjnestcd BhTma to give him 
some good ministers, whereupon BhTma recommended Vastupala and 
Tejahpala, who had been working as Bhima’s ministers.^'’" 

According to Udayaprabha, the preceptor of Vastupala, Arnoraja 
was the king of BhTmapallT and recepient of favours from Kumarapala. 
Arnoraja defeated the kings of Medapata and ChandravatT. In view of 
the fact that Arnoraja made him king, BhTma in his turn entrusted his 
kingdom to Arnoraja's son Lavanaprasada.*'** 

Of all these authors, Somesvara’s position as family chaplain to 
the Ghaulukyas, his intimate association with contemporary affairs, and 
his statement that Lavanaprasada consulted him before taking any ac¬ 
tion, render his account the most important even amongst contemporary 
evidences. His description of the dream of Lavanprasada makes it ap¬ 
pear as if Lavanprasada treacherously removed BhTma and usurped the 
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power, since these dreams were the favourite devices of the Saii^kiii poets 
to shroud with vagueness the foul deeds of their patrons. Since tlie time 
of Mfdaraja 1, Somesvara^s ancestors had enjoyed the high office of the 
royal chaplain under the successive Chaulukya kings, and on his own 
showing, his father Kumara was a particular favourite of Bhiina’s pre¬ 
decessors. Hence Some^vara’s perfidy in trying to induce Lavanaprasada 
to assume the royal powers seems all the more reprehensible. One 
wonders if it were not to cover his gross act of betrayal that Somes vara 
described BhTina in the following disparaging terms: “That piincc 
(Bhlma) was never equal to Bhimasena, the destroyer of the demon 
{asura) Baka, (nor) able to tame the swan like kings (his enemies). The 
kingdom of that young (or foolish) ruler was gradually divided between 
the powerful ministers and provincial chiefs {rnandciUkasy'}'''^^ None of 
the other writers describe Bhhna in such derogatory terms, and three 
contemporary works state that Bhlma voluntarily transferred powers to 
the hands of Lavanaprasada and his son. Whether Bhlma was obliged 
to surrender his power by some intrigue as hinted by Somesvara is not 
known, but it is possible that spurred by Somesvara and Viradhavala, 
l.avanaprasada forced Bhima to transfer power to his hands in a public 
durbar, and the Jaina poets being unaware of the backstairs intrigues 
naturally do not refer to any. In this connection specially significant 
is Arisiiiiiia's statement that Viradhavala was appointed the Yuvaraja 
or the heir apparent; this arrangement possibly meant that Lavana¬ 
prasada agreed to allow Bhlma to enjoy the dignity of royalty during 
his life, after which the crown was to devolve peacefully on live 
V^hclas. But as Viradhavala probably died during the reign of Bhima, 
nothing came out of this arrangement except to give the Vaghelas a 
legal claim on the throne of Gujarat. 

This is, however, far from Soinesvara’s insinuation, said to be sup¬ 
ported by six Girnar and the Mt. Abu inscription, that Lavanaparsada 
became the king in name as well as in fact. The six Girnar inscrip¬ 
tions dated V.S. 1288 and 1289 slate that in V.S. (12)76 Vastupala and 
Tejahpala were appointed in charge of the Mudrd department in 
Dhavalakka and other cities in the Gurjara-mawda/a by Maharaja Vira¬ 
dhavala son of Mahdrdjddhirdja Lavanaprasada.The six inscriptions 
were composed by five different persons, but all the six have sufficient 
in common to show that they were copying an original; particularly the 
prose paragraph, in which the father and son are given royal titles, are 
common to all the six inscriptions. The first and the third of these 
inscriptions were composed by Some.svara, and there is hardly any doulvt 
that his great reputation, as a poet and one conversant with the political 
affairs of the time, led the four Jaina monks to copy him. 

Another inscription composed by Somesvara is on Mt. Abu, which 
gives the genealogy of the Paramaras of Abu, of Vastupala and Tejah- 
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pala, and of the Vaghelas from Arnoraja to VTradhavala calling the 
latter ‘the hero of the Chaulukya dynasty {vamsa)\ This praiasli was 
composed in V.S. 1287 by Somesvara and he does not mention in it 
the name of Bhima. But another inscription at Mt. Abu also dated 
V.S. 1287, mentions that in that year the Chaulukya king Bh(Tmadeva) 
w^as ruling at Anahilapataka. Later in the same inscription, Tejahpala 
is described as ‘conducting the whole business of Mudra of the Maha- 
mandalesvara-Rdnaka Lavanaprasadadeva, horn in the Chaulukyakula, 
in the (Gurja)ratra-mrtnd«/fl (obtained) l)y favour of the aforesaid 
MahdrdjMdhirdja Bhunadeva.’ These two inscriptions leave one in no 
doubt that Some!>vara was deliberately suppressing facts. 

That Somesvara was wrong and the author of the other Abu inscrip¬ 
tion was right, is proved by the Kadi plates of Bhima of the years V.S. 
1287 and 1296 in both of which Lavanaprasada is mentioned as Solum. 
(Solanki) Rana(ka). The status of Lavanaprasada can also be seen 
in some of the documents of Lekhapaddhaii dated V.S. 1288. As the 
date shows, these documents could not have been composed after V.S. 
1288, and they are therefore of value; for we may expect a legal or 
political document to describe faithfully the designation of the high 
officials of the state. There Lavanaprasada is described as a Mahd- 
mandalesvara-Rdnaka both in the draft of the treaty which he concluded 
with Sifiihana, and in the draft of the land grant where Bhima is 
described as Mahdrdjddhirdja.^’^^ We may therefore believe that on 
the one hand by the year V.S. 1288 (i.e. practically when Somesvara was 
composing his Girnar and Abu-prasasUs) Lavanaprasada was authorised 
to conclude treaties with foreign powers and consequently possessed to 
a high degrc*e either the confidence of Bhima, or independence of action, 
or both. On the other hand, w'hen Lavanaprasada made gifts of land, 
he employed the form usually employed by the tributary princes and 
acknowledged the overlordship of Bhima. Hence there can be no ques¬ 
tion of the defection on the part of Lavanaprasada, particularly as 
Bhima is known from several inscriptions and colophons to have definite¬ 
ly ruled upto V.S. 1296. Moreover, Bhima was not succeeded by Vlra- 
dhavala either, but by one Tribhuvanapala, a fact which was well 
known to Somesvara, who lived long enough to compose a praiasii 
in the reign of the next king, the V%hela Visaladeva. 

1 he other point to Ixr considered in this connection is the appoint¬ 
ment of the ministers Vastupaia and Tejahpala. We have seen that 
contradicting the statements of Somesvara and Balachandra, Arisirhha 
and the V^stupdla-Tejahpdla-praiasti state that the two brothers were 
in the service of Bhima and that he had their services transferred to 
place them under Vlradhavala at the latter’s request. This is sup¬ 
ported by Vastupala’s own statement that he accepted the dependence 
of Gurjara king Bhima’s minister so that he might devote himself to 
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the continuous observance of religious festivals.This statement 
of Vastupala moreover shows that the position of BhTma as the king 
of Gujarat was unassailed while Vastupala accepted service under 
Lavanaprasada and VTradhavala. 

It has been held that “the anxiety of the Jaina authors to white¬ 
wash the usurpation of VTradhavala and Iiis father is evidently to be 
explained by the fact that after the violent measures of Ajayapala, the 
Jaina religion had found new patrons in the line of Vyaghrapalli. 
And, as in the case of Kumarapala, the substantial backing of this 
powerful mercantile community no doubt greatly facilitated the task 
of VTradhavala. In consolidating his power VTradhavala we are told, 
was ably assisted by two Jain Bania ministers, Vastupala and Tejah- 
pala. Jayasiriiha in his Vastupdla-Tejahpdla-prasasli tells us that these 
two brothers were at first ministers of BhTma, and the latter at the 
request of VTradhavala gave them to the Vaghela prince *as a matter 
of friendship.^ This is probably intended to hide the fact that these 
two ministers deserted him and joined the party of VTradhavala.”^^* 

This might indeed have been the case, but in view of Vastupala’s 
statement, there can be no doubt that the Jaina monks were telling the 
truth. Probably at the time BhTma conferred on Lavanaprasada great 
powers of government he also obliged the Sarvehfara to accept his two 
ministers to serve as a check on the absolute powr of the Vaghelas. 
This also adequately explains how BhTma was able to reign as long as 
he lived, and was succeeded not by the Vaghelas but by Tribhuvanapala. 

In the Girnar inscriptions it is stated that Vastupala and Tejahpala 
were appointed as ministers in V.S. (12)76. As all the Chroniclers agree 
that their appointment as ministers of Lavanaprasada synchronised with 
the rise of the Vaghelas to power, we may fix that event to have happened 
also during the same year. As the last known date of BhTma is V.S. 
1296 and the known date of Tribhuvanapala is V.S. 1299, BhTma at 
least ruled for twenty years sheltered by the strong arms of the Vaghelas, 
as the great ShivajT’s grandson Shahu in an almost similar predicament 
about five centuries later found safety under the protection of his first 
Peshwa Balaji Viiivanatha and his son Bajirao. 

Or did the relation between the Vaghelas and BhTmi correspond to 
that between Nadir and the Safawi king of Persia, Shah Tahmasp? 
Jt is said that after Nadir had driven the conquering Afghans from 
Persia, the grateful king—^probably forced by popular demand—granted 
Nadir half the kingdom, with a richly jewelled crown and the right of 
stamping coins with his name. But during Nadir’s absence in the 
eastern provinces, the Shah miserably failed in the conduct of an expedi- 
tio in the west, and not only lost Nadir’s gains in that direction but 
concluded a humiliating peace. The national indignation was very 
great. The officers <rf the army felt that if Shah Tahmasp were left 
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iit tlic head of affairs, he would only undo all ihcir recent works and 
bring back national servitude. They with one voice asked Nadir to 
accept the crown. But though Tahmasp was deposed in 1732, Nadir 
refused the crown. Abbas, an eight month old son of Tahmasp was 
proclaimed king, and Nadir became his regent with full authority. 
Four years later the infant died and Nadir became king.^'^^ 

On the analogy afforded by this historic example, it may be sug¬ 
gested that Bh'una had granted to Lavanaprasada, for deservedly meri¬ 
torious service, the part of the country around Dholka. That would 
explain how Lavanaprasada, whose father began his life as a minor 
official, exercised the righls of a feudal prince. But he demanded no¬ 
thing niore though instigated by Somesvara and others. Later when 
Bhima's line came to an end with the death of Tribhuvanapala, the 
Vaghela VTsaladeva assumed the crown amidst universal approbation. 
But at the present stale of our knowledge it is not possible to conclude 
deliniiely whether the relaion between Bluma and Lavanaprasada was 
similar to tliat between Shiihu and his Peshwa, or to that between Shah 
I’ahmasp and Nadir. 

The great power enjoyed by Lavanaprasada was rendered almost 
inevitable l)y the condition of Gujarat. Immediately after the death 
of Mularaja JI, there was a revolt of the provincial governors, the in¬ 
evitable result of the succession of one boy king by another who was 
almost a child. The repeated aggression of his neighbouring powers, 
the Paramaras and the Yadavas, harassed Bhima all his life; even the 
Chahamana Prithviraja turned against him. Then there was the 
Muslim invasion and temporary occupation of his capital and his flight 
to a remote corner of his kingdom. Hardly had the Muslims left than 
the capital was again lost to him, this time to a usurper. His valiant 
counsellors sudi as the Rashtrakuta Pratiipamalla and Pratlhara Jagad- 
deva were dead. The repeated misadventures sunk so low the power 
and prestige of the monarchy that feudatories including Dharavarsha 
took advantage of the situation more than once. Even Lata was lost. 
Amidst all these miseries and defections, in an age which saw new 
kingdoms rising over the ashes of the old, only the Vaghelas are known 
to have stood steadfast for the cause of BhTma. Arnoraja died fighting 
the rebel provincial governors. Lavanaprasada saved Gujarat from the 
Yadava and the Parainara attacks as well as from Muslim occupation, 
suppressed a rebellion of the feudatories, and it was probably lie who 
drove out the usurper jayantasiiiiha. Flis son VTradhavala reoccupied 
Cambay and again faced successfully the attacks of the Yadavas and the 
Paramaras. It is hardly surprising therefore that Bhima should have 
entrusted Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala with almost unlimited power 
and even went to the length of designating the latter as heir apparent. 
It cannot be said that he chose his men ill. The Vaghelas were not 
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only loyal to their benefactor but restored the kingdom again on a 
strong foundation, drove out the invaders, and brought peace and 
tranquility to the harassed country. That in this task they would be 
heartily supported by the merchant community is not surprising, for 
nothing hampers trade and commerce so much as the uncertain condi¬ 
tions to which Gujarat was reduced during the greater part of Bhlma’s 
reign. < 

Bhlma had two wives; one was LlladevT, the daugiiter of the Chaha- 
mana prince Samarasiihha, who has been identified with the Jfivalipura 
Chahamana king of that name; the other was SumaladevT, who had the 
distinction of signing a land grant jointly with her consort.The 
chronicles testify to his charitable disposition, and his assumption 
of the epithets such as Ahhinava-Siddharaja, Saptama-CIiakravarii, and 
Bdh’N dray ana tend to show that though overshadowed by the abler 
Vaghelas he was not without the qualities that make a man fit to rule. 

Tribhuvanapdla 

Bhlma was succeeded by Tribhuvanapala who is known to have 
reigned at Anahilapataka from his inscription of V.S. 1299.’^' He is 
not mentioned in any chronicle, though he is included in the list of the 
Chaulukya kings in some paitdvalis,^ and is mentioned as the king 
in the prologue of a drama. The paUdvalis end the line of Mularaja 
with Tribhuvanapala and then start the genealogy of the Vaghelas. In 
his inscription, Tribluivanapala dc.scribes himself as meditating on the 
feet of Bhlma, which shows that his succession was legal. The writer 
and dufaha of TribhuvanapMa’s grant, Somasiridia and Vayajaladeva, 
being the same as in some of BliTma’s granis,^*'^ it appears that he retain¬ 
ed in his service the officials of the previous reign. Moreover, a post¬ 
script in Tribhuvanapala^s grant states that the grant had been made 
over to Vedagarbharasi, the superior of the Saiva monastery at Mandali. 
Vedagarbhara.^i was appointed trustee in three grants of Bhima,^‘^ 
hence it appears that 1 ribhuvanapala was related to Bhhna and was 
his rightful lieir, though the relation between the two cannot be deter¬ 
mined at present. 

We arc told in the prologue of the shadow play Dutdhgada, that it 
was composed by the order of the court {parisluid) of Mahdrdjadhirdja 
Tribhuvanapaladcva at the festival of spring at the procession of the 
divine and glorious Kumarapalesvara on the occasion of the dolaparva 
at Devapattana. It appears that the celebration was held on the occa¬ 
sion of the restoration of the Siva temple built by Kumarapala at 
Somanath. Unfortunately the date is not given, but w^e learn from the 
prologue that Tribhuvanapida’s kingdom included at least Somanath.^*'* 

Tribhuvanapala has been identified wnth the Tribhuvana Ranaka 
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who fought and killed Bala, a general of Guhilot Jaitrasiihha when the 
latter was trying to recover Kottadaka (modern Kotada).^'^® 

Tribhuvanapala’s reign was very sljort. With its end begins a new 
chapter in the history of Gujarat, the assumption of royalty by the 
Vaghelas. This dynastic change and the short reign of Tribhuvanapala 
has given rise to the suspicion that he was removed from the throne 
by the ambitious VTsaladcva. But it seems more probable that with the 
death of Tribhuvanapala the line of Bhima becoming extinct, the 
Vaghelas became king in the absence of any legal heir. 


m 



CHAPTER X 


VAGHELAS 


Origin 

The Vaghelas called themselves Chaulukyas, and even went so far 
as to trace the rise of their earliest ancestor to the same mythological 
person as the Chaulukyas did. The Cambay inscription of VTsaladcva 
thus describes the beginning of the Vaghelas: “Who then will destroy 
the sons of Diti ? Once upon a time when Brahma was thus thinking, a 
warrior suddenly came out of the Chuluka... From (this) Chaulukya... 
descended the fearless race of the Chaulukyas. In this line of glorious 
fame flourished king Arnoraja’*.^ But that the Vaghelas did not belong 
to the dynasty established by Mularaja I, is made clear by their court 
poet, Someivara. who has stated that the Vaghelas arose from a 
‘‘different branch of the Chaulukyas’*.^ 

The earliest known member of the Vighela dynasty was one 
Dhavala, who, according to Merutuhga, married Kumarapalas’ mother’s 
sister; Dhavala’s son by Kumarapala’s aunt was ArnorSja, mentioned in 
the Cambay inscription noted above.^ Arnoraja was the first member 
of the family to gain any importance. The Muralidhar temple iusaip- 
tioii states that he conquered Saurashtra. We learn from Udayaprabha 
Suri that Arnoraja in return for services rendered, received from Kumara< 
pal a the village of BhlmapallT.^ It is possible that Kumarapala rewarded 
Arnoraja, because he had led a successful campaign in Saurashtra. 
Probably Arnoraja acted as a subordinate commander, but later his role 
was magnified by his descendants. The village BhTmapallT was probably 
identical with Vy%hrapalli—the tiger’s lair—a village ten miles south¬ 
west of Anahilapataka, It was from VyaghrapallT that the dynasty took 
their name, VyaghrapallTya or Vaghela.^ 

Arnoraja’s son Lavanaprasada was born during the reign of Kumara¬ 
pala, when according to Merutunga, Arnoraja was a sdmanta. We 
further learn that the news of Lavanaprasada’s birth reached Arnoraja 
when he was in attendance on Kumarapala in the palace. On learning 
the happy news, the great king is said to have predicted a brilliant future 
for the new born baby.® Arnoraja probably continued his career in the 
army after the death of Kumarapala, though we do not hear of him again 
till we reach the reign of Bhima. The reason probably was that he had to 
remain content with a subordinate rank without any chance of promo¬ 
tion, after his patron Kumarapala’s death. But he had a chance to show 
his valour and loyalty to the throne after the accession of Bhima, when 
the provincial governors revolted. Arnoraja not only proved his devQ- 
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lion, he also displayed other qualities as well, for the revolt was crushed, 
but Arnoraja died in the attempt to restore order. It w^as probably 
during this time that he defeated the kings of Medapata and Chandra- 
vatL^ Probably there were other loyal officers of Bhima like Pratapamalla 
and Jagaddeva who also helped in restoring order, but all the Chroniclers 
who relate his activities were the proteges of Arnoiaja’s descendants or 
of their ministers, so that the whole credit for suppressing the rebellion 
is ascribed to him. However, there is hardly any doubt that Arnoraja 
played a leading part in rendering the throne safe for Bhima. 

Arnoraja’s son was Lavanyaprasada or Lavanaprasada. He conti¬ 
nued to render faithful services to Bhima and was promoted by the 
grateful king to the highest position in the land. We have already 
discussed the position of Lavanaprasada in the government of Bhima 
and have shown that he remained loyal to the king. But it appears that 
he enjoyed a feudatory status, and Dhavalkka or Dholka was his fief. 
His official rank was that of a Mahamandalesvara and Rdnaka. His son 
by his wife Madanarajhl was Vlradhavala. According to Merutuiiga, 
Madanarajul left Lavanaprasada after the death of her sister, and began 
to live witlii her dead sister's husband, Devaraja. She took Vlradhavala 
with her, but when the boy came of age, he became ashamed of the 
circumstances and went back to his father.*^ 

Vlradhavala shared with his father the burden of goveniment, and 
he took an active part in repelling the many foreign invasions which at 
this time threatened Gujarat. The careers of both the father and the 
5on are, however, inextricably linked up with the reign of Bhima, and 
have already been narrated in that connection. 

It is not known when Lavanaprasada died. Vlradhavala probably 
died during the reign of Bhima, for whereas the last known date of 
Bhima is V.S. 1296, the colophon of a manuscript describes Viradhavala's 
son, VIsaladeva, as Mahdmandalektara Rdnaka in V.S. 1296.*'’ 

Successors of Vlradhavala , 

\1saladeva was not the only son of Vlradhavala, for, from the 
Vaghela records w^e learn that Viradhavala’s elder son was Pratapa¬ 
malla.’According to Rajaiekhara, however, Vlradhavala had two sons, 
namely, VIrama the elder and VIsaladeva. Virama, according to the 
same authority, was very wild and for having tortured a Bania, w'ho had 
the presumption to dedicate a costlier present than Viraraa’s at a Vaish- 
nava shrine, was banished by his father to Vlramagrama. Visala there¬ 
after became the favourite of Vlradhavala and the minister Vastupala. 
When Vlradhavala fell ill beyond hopes of recovery, Virama came to 
Dholka with his men; but after the death of Vlradhavala, Vastupala 
cleverly managed for Visala to succeed his father. This was followed by 
a fratricidal war, in whidi Virama was worsted and retired to the princi- 
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paiity of his fatlicr-iii-iaw, Lidayasiiiilia, at Ja\aiipura. But Vasiupala 
brought to bear pressure upon Udayasiiiiha, wlio iiiurdered VIrama at 
the behest of tlie miiiisterd^ 

This story of Raja^ekhara suffers from several defects, primarily 
because he had little knowledge of the early history of the Vaghclas. In 
his genealogy of the Chaulukya kings, he makes Arnoraja,—the con- 
temporary of Kumarapala,—succeed Bhima; apart from the incongruity 
of a man who w^as in his prime in the middle of the tw^lftli century 
coming to the throne in the middle of the thireenth, w-c have the testi¬ 
mony of contemporary Chroniclers, all of whom state that Arnoraja died 
during the early part of the reign of Bhima. Next, according to Raja- 
sekhara’s genealogy, after Arnoraja, first Lavanaprasada and then Vlra- 
dhavala became kings.^- Apparently he was following Some^vara, whose 
great admirer he w^as, but wx‘ have already shown that Some^vara's 
version of Lavanaprasada’s assuming tiie kingship is open to the gravest 
suspicion. Moreover, Raja^ekhara omits Tribhuvanapala altogether. 
Further, it has already been shown that Viradliavala probably died during 
the reign of Bhima, so that VIsaladeva could not have occupied the 
throne of Gujarat immediately after the death of his father. There is 
also a colophon of a manuscript which states that Mahaman4(ilesvara 
Kanaka VIrama was governing Vidyutapura in V.S. 1296 during the pros¬ 
perous reign of Bhima.Raja^ekhara has also not mentioned Pratapa- 
malla whom we know from epigraphic evidence to have been a brother 
of VIsaladeva. 

Identity of VIrama 

There are howxver reasons to believe that VIrama was not tlie son, 
but the brother of VIradhavala. This identification rests on the identi¬ 
fication of Soluiii. Rana Ana U. Lunapasaka of the Kadi grants of Bhima. 
According to Biihler, the expression meant ‘Soluhki Rana Anao Luna¬ 
pasaka’. Now, Soluhki is the Prakrit form of Chaulukya, just as Luna¬ 
pasaka is the Prakrit form of Lavanaprasada; U, stands for Prakrit utla 
or, perhaps, a half-Sanskritised utra, meaning son {Sk, putra) and in this 
form has been extensively used in many Mt. Abu inscriptions of the 
same period. Hence the expression Solum, Rand And U. Liindpasdka 
means Soluhki (Chaulukya)Ranaka Lavanaprasada son of Ana. Ana, 
again was a Prakrit form of Arnoraja. We further learn from the same 
grants that Lunapasaka, that is Lavanaprasada, for the spiritual benefit 
of his mother, SalakhanadevI, built temples at Salakhanapura. Sala- 
khanadevi according to the unfinished Camhay inscription, was the 
mother of Lavanaprasada.^^ Hence it is evident that the donee of the 
Kadi grants was the V%hela Lavanaprasada, father of VIsaladeva. 

In two ther Kadi grants of Bhima the donnee of the temple of 
Vlrame^vara is Rana. VIrama, son of Solum. Rana. Lunapasa, which is 
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also another Prakrit form of LavanaprasadaJ ^ From the Kadi grant of 
VFaladcva,^“ we, of course, come across another Rana. Lunapasaja, who 
was the grandfather of Sahgramasimha, one of Visaladeva’s feudatory, 
but as he is not called Solurii it is apparent that he is a different person. 
Thus, if we are correct in identifying the Solum. Rand And U Luna- 
pasdka with the Vaghela Lavanaprasada, it will follow that Vlrama was 
his son, and therefore a brother or half brother of VTradhavala. 

The only positive evidence against the above conclusion is the testi¬ 
mony of Rajasekhara, who states that Vlrama and VTsala were both sons 
of VTradhavala. But Rajasekhara’s knowledge of VTradhavala's sons w^as 
not accurate as he did not mention the name of l*ratapamalla. More¬ 
over, Rajasekhara gives the date of Vastupala’s death as V.S. 1298, 
but according to Balachandra who wTote at the request of Vastupala's 
son Jaitrasiiiiha, Vastupala died in V.S. 1296.^^ As wc know that Bhlma 
was reigning in V.S. 1296 and Tribhuvanapala ruled at least upto V.S. 
1299, the question of Vastupala helping VTsala to the throne of Gujarat 
cannot arise. It may be said that Vastupfda helped VTsaladeva to gain 
the principality of Dholka; but for that we have no evidence. Raja¬ 
sekhara definitely was describing how VTsaladeva came to the throne of 
Gujarat, and in view of the string of inaccuracies that run through his 
narrative, it seems better to ignore his evidence altogether. How VTsala¬ 
deva came to occupy the throne of Gujarat we do not know% but it seems 
almost certain that Rajasekhara too, was equally ignorant. 

We are inclined to believe that VTradhavala had tw^o sons, Pratapa- 
malla and VTsaladeva, Vlrama was probably a half-brother of \n[radhavala 
which might have been the reason for the ommission of his 
name from contemporary chronicles, which were all written by the 
supporters of VTradhavala or of Vastupala and Tejahpala, who in their 
turn w^ere supporters of VTradhavala. Vlrama was probably a favourite 
of BliTma, who granted him villages for his temple of VTramesvara. 
VTrama in return remained loyal to BhTma up to the end, for, in the 
colophon of a manuscript written in V.S. 1296, BhTma’s name as reigning 
king is mentioned along with that of VTrama, who is described as a 
Mahdmandalesvara Rdnaka. The same colophon tells us that VTrama’s 
capital w^as at Vidyutapura.^® In the Sundha Hill inscription, Chachi- 
gadeva is described as ^'destroying the roaring Gurjara lord VTrama’ 
(Gurjareivara Vtrama).^^ It was suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar, that 
perhaps Chachigadeva assassinated VTrama during his father Udayasirhha’s 
reign. This suggestion has the merit of reconciling Raja^khara’s story, 
mentioned above, with cpigraphic evidence; but, as there is hardly any 
valid reason for placing cr^ence in Raja^ekhara’s uncorroborated testimony, 
we feel justified in assuming that Vlrama fell in a fair fight against the 
Javalipura Chahamana king, who had by this time become too power¬ 
ful, so that a clash with the Chaulukyas would not be in the least unlike- 
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ly. rhere is no reason to believe that Udayasiiiiha was a tiaven hearted 
monster who would have his son-in*law assassinated merely because 
Vastupala had ordered him to do so. 

Successor of Viradhavala 

trom the Cambay insreiption we learn that Pratapamalla was the 
eldest son of Viradhavala. Probably Pratapamalla died during the reign 
of Tribhuvanapala or earlier, so that he never had the chance to occupy 
the throne of Gujarat. Other inscriptions Avhich mention Pratapamalla 
are the records of his lineal descendants who succeeded Visaladeva; but 
the Titihhoi-prasasli which was composed by Somei^vara during the reign 
of Visaladeva does not mention Pratapamalla, which could not have 
been possible had Pratapamalla prccecded Visaladeva to the throne of 
Gujarat. If there had been a struggle between Pratapamalla and Visala¬ 
deva, we could at least have expected the former's descendants to have 
mentioned it. But these records acknowledge gratefully that Visaladeva 
placed Pratapamalla’s son Arjuna on the throne.This might not have 
been literally true, and we may assume Arjuna to have succeeded Visala¬ 
deva after his death, but it shows unmistakably that Pratapamalla’s 
descendants had no grudge against Visaladeva. 

V 1SA LADEV A 

Visaladeva, also known as Vl^vala or Visvamalla. was the younger 
son of Viradhavala. We learn from the colophon of a manuscript that 
in the year V.S. 1295 in the realm of Mahdmandalek>ara‘Rdx^aha'iirVVtsala 
at Camhay, the Dandddhipati Jirl-Vijayasimha was appointed by Vlsala.^^ 
The ommission of Bhima's name from the colophon and the tact that 
formerly Dandddhipatis are known to have been appointed by Bhima,*’- 
indicate that Visala was acting with some independence. Probably after 
the death of Bhima, Visala discarded the rank of Mahamandalesvara, for, 
in a colophon dated V.S. 1298 at Bhrigukachchha, he is referred to simply 
as Mahdrdnaka.^^ It is therefore possible that after the death of Bhima, 
Visala asserted his independence even more and came to grips with 
Tribhuvanapala, whom he defeated and ascended the throne of Gujarat 
as its first Vaghela sovereign. He might also have ascended the throne 
after the natural death of Tribhuvanapala, for, as a matter of fact, we 
do not know how Visaladeva actually came to occupy the throne of 
Gujarat. However, it is definitely known that he was on the throne of 
Gujarat about the year V.S. 1302*^* 

Reign of Visaladeva: Vlsaladexm hi Mdlava 

So far as foreign policy was concerned, Visaladeva follow^ed the 
policy laid down by his predecessors. Like other powerful Chaulukya 
kings, Visaladeva attacked Malava, and sacked the city of Dhara. In his 
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kadi grant, V isaladcva is described as that ‘destroyer of the pride of the 
king of Malava’. rhe Ndnakd-prahsli states : “The heavens on high 
became lerrilically dark by the rings of smoke rising from Malava set 
ablaze at the time of his (Visala's) attack’'. In the Muralidhar Temple 
inscription of Karna also Visaladeva is credited with having destroyed 
Dhara.-*^ Visala’s conquest of Malava formed the subject matter of a 
book named DlmnuUivar’nsa, written by Ganapati Vyasa, the author of 
the second Nanaka-/>/Y/^'«.s7/. 

The king of Malava at the time of Visaladeva’s invasion was pro- 
bably Jaitugideva, the successor of Devapala. Already during the 
reign ol Devapfila, Malava had been ravaged by the Muslim invasion 
under lltutmish, so that Visaladeva probably did not meet with any 
stiff resistance. 

hiDasion of Mewad 

Visaladeva also defeated a king of Mewad, for his Kadi grant calls 
him ‘‘(one) who resembled a hatchet on account of his cutting the roots 
of the creeper-like turbulent government of the Medapata country.’’ 
His adversary in Mewad was probably the Guhilot king Tejahsiriiha, 
who was his contemporary. 

Visaladeva and the Yddavas 

But the most important struggle during the reign of Visaladeva 
took place with the Yadavas. We have seen that there are reasons 
to believe that it was during the reign of Bhima, that Visaladeva 
defeated a Yadava army which had attacked Gujarat under a general 
called Rama.2‘'’ Probably this victory is referred to in the Kadi grant, 
which calls him ‘a volcanic fire to dry up the ocean of the army of 
Sirhhana.’ The Dsibhoi-pra^asti also refers to the victory of Visaladeva 
over the king of Deccan, by which presumably the Yadava Siiiihana is 
meant. Probably by his early successes against the Yadavas, VIsala- 
deva helped in reconquering Lata, wherefore his power became pre¬ 
dominant there even before he became the king. 

But Visaladeva suffered reverses at the hands of Siiiihana’s suc¬ 
cessors, Krishna and Mahadeva. In one of his inscriptions, Krishna is 
called ‘the terror of the kings of Malava, Gurjara, and Kohkana,’ and 
in another he is described as ‘a goad to the elephant the Gurjara.’^* 
In Hemadri’s Vralakhanda, Krishna is said to have destroyed the army 
of VIsala,-® and of Krishna's brother, Mahadeva, who succeeded him, 
Hemadri states: “The prowess of his (Mahadeva’s) arm was like a 
thunderbolt that shattered the mountain in the shape of the pride of 
tlie swaggering Gurjara.”^® The Gurjara defeated by Mahadeva also 
must have been VIsala, for the Paithan plate of Mahadeva’s successor 
records that Mahadeva defeated VIsala.’’® 
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The Hoysala alliance 

It is possible that in order to lortify himself against the Yadava 
menace, Visala entered into a matrimonial alliance with the Hoysalas. 
His Kadi plate states that VTsala ‘resembled Purushottama since he was 
chosen as husband by the daughter of the king of Karnata.’ This 
Karna^ king might have been the Hoysala Vira-Somesvara, one of whose 
records states that he fought against the ‘fatuous’ Krishna Kandhara, that 
is the Yadava king Krishna. Hemadri mentions that Mahadeva defeated 
the Karnata king, who was probably the successor of Vira-Somesvara, 

Another king who was defeated by the Yadavas during this period 
was Some^vara, the SiHhara king of Kohkan. The Yadavas finally 
annexed Kohkan by A.D. 1270, and it has been suggested that Kohkan 
formed the bone of contention between the Yadavas and Vlsaladeva.*^^ 
The evidence for such assumption is however not conclusive, though it 
might well be that VIsaladeva found a ready ally in the ^ilahara king, 
whose existence was threatened by the Yadavas. 

VIsaladeva and VastupUla and Tejahpdla 

In some late chronicles, VIsaladeva has been accused for being 
ungrateful to his ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. According to 
Raja^ekhara, after VIrama had been murdered, VTsaladeva with the help 
of Vastupala extended his kingdom practically to the limits it had 
attained under Viradhavala. Then VIsaladeva appointed a Vhddha- 
ISdgariya Brdhmana named Nagada as the Chancellor and relegated the 
two brothers to the superintendance of some minor offices (laghu^Sn- 
Karana). At the instigation of some base intriguers, VTsaladeva demand¬ 
ed Vastupala and Tejahpala to undergo the ordeal of the ‘snake in the 
pot’ (ghata-sarpa) in order to prove themselves innocent of peculation. 
They were saved from this terrible predicament by the poet Some^vara 
who came to their rescue with a timely couplet which had the effect of 
bringing the king back to his senses. 

On another occasion, Rajakkhara states, another incident of an 
even more serious nature took place. One day while Simha, the maternal 
uncle of VTsaladeva, was passing by a Jaina monastery a servant dropped, 
from one of the upper floors of the building, some sweepings, which 
chanced to fall on Siiiiha. The infuriated Simha then entered the 
sanctuary and gave vent to his wrath by whipping the servant. This 
news reached Vastupala as he sat down to his mid-day meal, and the 
great minister, dropping the first morsel of food which he was about to 
take, exclaimed: “Is there any Kshatriya here who can remove this 
sting of insult from my mind?” Thereupon one Bhunapala stepped 
forward and undertook to obey his command. Vastupala took him aside 
and asked him to chop off the right palm of Simha and bring it to him. 
Bhunapala immediately went to Simha and under the pretext of deliver- 
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ing a secret message, took Siriiha aside till they were alone, and then 
taking out his knife severed the palm of Siihha with a dexterous blow. 
Bhunapala then declared to Simha that he (Bhunapala) was the servant 
of Vastupala, and warning Siihha never again to meddle with the 
jSvctambaras, made his escape and brought the gory prize to Vastupala. 
The minister thanked Bhunapala and hung Siihha’s palm from his house 
top. But forseeing trouble, he then had his family removed to the 
house of a near relation and asked his retainers to depart, for death was 
sure and escape with life extremely difficult. All of them however refused 
to leave Vastupala, death with whom, they said, was preferable to life 
without him. Then the minister collected arms, and put his house into 
a state of defence, 

Simha in the meantime had gathered together his clansmen, the 
Jethvas, who promised to kill the minister as well as his sons, friends 
and chattel (sa-putra-paiu-bandhavam). As the Jethvas marched towards 
Vastupala’s residence, one of the elderly men amongst them, afraid lest 
their high handed act of revenge should incur the displeasure of the king, 
went and appraised him of the whole affair, on which the king said: 
‘'Vastupala never hurts an innocent man. You must have committed 
some great wrong. However, you wait, I shall take the proper steps.** 
Then Visaladeva turned towards Somesvara and said: “Tell me, O 
Preceptor! what should be done now.” Somesvara offered to investigate 
the matter personally, and with the king’s permission went and explained 
to Vastupala how his rash act had infuriated the Jethvas. As the king 
was, after all, their nephew, Somesvara counselled the minister to seek 
peace. But Vastupala replied: “What horror can death have in store 
for me? 

“Victor 1 win the goddess LakshinT, the celestial damsels if I die 

Too ephemeral is the body, why wwry over death or light.**^^ 

Somesvara returned and reported to Visaladeva the determina¬ 
tion of Vastupala to light till death. The poet then interceded 
for the fallen minister, and reminded the king of his past 
services and of his heroism and valour, hearing which the king asked 
him to bring Vastupala to him with due honour. Somesvara did as was 
bid, and when Vastupala came, the king mindful of the past services 
rendered by the great minister, greeted him with as much respect as a 
son shows to his father. The king then begged him to look upon 
Nagada as his (Vastupala’s) subordinate. The maternal uncles fell at the 
minister’s (Vastupala’s) feet (rndtula mantri-pddayo)iagitah)\ presumably 
they were excused, though Raja^ekhara is silent as to their fate. How¬ 
ever, he adds that one hundred villages were bestowed on Vastupala as 
a gift in perpetuity. The severed palm of the unfortunate Simha was 
publicly exhibited, and the king declared: “He who will harm the 
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minister’s preceptor will be deprived of his life. In my re;diii the 
minister wnll look after justice.” Thus did VTsaladeva increase the glory 
of Jainism and that of the minister. The next incident described by 
Raja^ekhara is Vastupala’s death, which, according to him, occured in 
V.S. 1298.2^ 

Jina-harsha Gani, in his VnstupalachariLa written exactly a century 
after Raja^ckhara, gives a different version of the affair, though here too 
Siihha is the villain. Jinaharsha Gani states: ‘‘The extent of his 
(V'Isaladeva’s) kingdom was (made) by degrees as great as that of Sri- 
VTradhavala, through the power of the minister. Alas! He (VTsala) 
merely saw or considered even Vastupala as insigniheant or of no moment, 
after the king had firmly established himself in the land. Again, there 
was a maternal uncle of the king, by name Sitiiha, in office, at whose 
instance the king was able to take the lead. I'hat slandering wretch 
moved the king, who taking the signet ring from the lotus-like hand of 
Tejahpala placed it, conferring a high favour, in the hands of Nigada 
the minister, the Nagara, who w'as like poison, the destroyer of the 
people.” Jina-harsha Gani then describes how ill the ring shone in the 
hands of the despised Nagada,'*^ 

These are the stories related by the Chroniclers about the temporary 
fall of Vastupala and Tejahpala. But just as there are strong reasons 
to disbelieve Rajasekhara’s account of VTsaladeva’s coming to powxa*, 
there are equally valid reavsons for rejecting the author’s version of 
VTsaladeva’s subsequent behaviour towards Vastupala. It is true that 
VTsaladeva had a minister called Nagada, but he seems to have come 
into power long after the death of Vastupala. 

It has already been showai that Vastupala died in V.S. 1296, and 
not in V.S. 1298 as stated by Raja^ekhara. Vastupala seems to have 
been succeeded in his high office by his brother Tejahpala, for a Girnar 
inscription of V.S. 1296 calls Tejahpala, *Mahamdtya'''^* Unfortunately, 
the Girnar inscription does not state the name of the monarch whose 
mahdmdtya Tejahpala was, but as BhTma w^as reigning in V.S. 1296, 
Tejahpala could only have been his mahdmdtya. The only other alter¬ 
native is that Tejahpala was serving the Vaghelas as the chief minister 
of their principality at Dholka. Now, both RajawSekhara and Jina-harsha 
Gani state that VTradhavala died before Vastupala, hence Tejahpala could 
in V.S. 1296 only have served VTsala before he ascended the throne. 
But we learn from the colophon of a manuscript that in V.S. 1298, 
wdien VTsala was at Broach, he w^as being served by LunasTha, the son 
of Tejahpala and others, who formed the Panchakula.^^ This docs not 
totally preclude the possibility of Tejahpala’s serving VTsala as the 
mahdmdtya at the earlier date, but the only reference to Tejahpala as 
the mahdmdtya of VTsaladeva occurs in the colophon of a manuscript 
dated V.S. 1303, in which VTsaladeva is called the Mahdrdjddhirdja,^'^ 
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It may be presumed, therefore, that Tejahpiila transferred his services 
to VTsaladeva after the latter became the king, till which time, Vlsala 
had to remain content with the services of the minister’s favourite son. 
It is at least clear that Vastupala and after him Tejahpala continued 
without interruption in the office of the chief minister till V.S. 1303. 
Raja^ekhara’s story, that Vastupala was dismissed in favour of Nagada, 
but later superceded the Brahmin and w^as restored to his former glory 
after he had instigated the outrage on Siriiha, does not merit any serious 
consideration; Jina-harsha Gani’s version that Nagada succeeded Tcjah- 
pala seems to be much nearer the truth. 

How long Tejahpala continued in office after V.S. 1303 is not 
known. But he probably died soon after, for, from an old paper nianus- 
cript. we learn that Vastupala died in V.S. 1296 and Tejahpala in 
1304.^^ As this records the correct year for Vastupala’s death, it seems 
likely that the date given for Tejahpfila’s death is also correct. As 
Tejahpala is known to have acted as the chief minister till V.S. 1303, 
it does not appear too much to presume that he continued in office till 
his death. 

As for the much maligned Nagada, the earliest mention of his name 
occurs in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1310, in which he is 
called Mahdmatya .^rl-Nagada, one of the Pancliakulas. In the colophon 
of another manuscript dated V.S. 1313, Mahdmdlya Nagada is said to be 
enjoying full powers.^^ Nagada is also mentioned as mahdmatya in the 
Porbandar inscription of V.S. 1315, and the Kadi grant of V.S. 1317.^^ 
It seems therefore that Nagada came to powder after the death of Vastu- 
p5la and Tejahpala, and the Jainas took umbrage at a Brahmin being- 
given the post of the chief minister in preference to the sfon of Tejahpala 
who had served Vlsala before his accession. But it should be noted here, 
that though VTsaladeva was a strict observer of Brahmanical rites, and 
w'as a great supporter of Vedic learning, the Jaina chronicles do not accuse 
him of having had any anti-Jaina bias. The main accused is Siriiha, 
but there is no means of ascertaining his share in the appointment of 
Nagada as the chief minister. 

Other activities of Visalacleva 

According to Jina-harsha Gani, VTsaladeva extended his partiality 
towards the Nagara Brahmins beyond the appointment of one of them 
as his chief minister. VTsaladeva, he states, once performed a religious 
saa*ifice {yajna) at DarbhavatTpura, that is modern Dabhoi,—which 
traditionally claims to have been the place of Visaladeva’s birth,—and 
then formed the various branches of the NSgara Brahmins, namely, 
VTsalanagara, Shatpadra (or Shathodra), Krishnapura (or Krishora), 
Chitrapuras (or Chitodras) and Pra^nikas (or Prasnora) and had 
Brahmapuris or Brahmin’s quarters constructed for their use.^^ The 
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conslructioii of Brahrnapuris by Visalacleva is corroborated by the 
Nanaka-prfl5fl6ti (II), which states that Visaladeva constructed a Brahma- 
puri at Somnath, where he gave Nanaka a place to live in. From the 
same prahsii, we learn that Visaladeva was a devout follower of the 
Brahmanical religion, and had once made a pilgrimage to Somnath, 
where he had performed all the religious observances including a bath 
in the river Sarasvatl. It also appears from the same record, that 
Visaladeva had appointed Nanaka to perform funeral oblations for him 
after his (Visala’s) death, on every full moon and new moon day; this 
duty, we are told, Nanaka discharged most faithfull). 

Visaladeva was a great patron of arts and letters. According to 
Rajasekhara, apart from the Nagara poets, namely liie Mahanagariya 
Nanaka, the Krishnanagarlya Kamaladitya, and ific Xlsalanagariya 
Nanaka (the hero of the prasasli), there resided in the court of Visala¬ 
deva, Arisihiha the author of the Stfkrilasanhlrlanaj, and his disciple 
Amarachandra.Vasodhara, the famous author of the Jay avian gala 
commentary on the Kdinasutra lived in the court of Visaladeva. 
Somesvara, the author of the KTrlikaumndi, ^ras of course, 
one of the foremost amongst them, and his position, as the 
chaplain and conhdant of Visaladeva’s father and grandfather, must 
have given him a pre-eminent place. It does not seem to have been 
easy to join the galaxy of these literary men, for Nanaka states in his 
prasasfi (II), that before receiving the royal favour he had to pass an 
examination on the Vedas, which was held at the court. This shows 
the high regard Visaladeva had for Vedic learning. This should, how^- 
ever, not be taken to mean that Visaladeva had any strong sectarian 
or anti-Jaina bias. The presence of Somesvara as a court poet should 
allay any suspicion on that account, for it is known that Somesvara 
though the king’s priest and a strict Brahmin, used to compose eulogies, 
for the Jaina Vastupala and Tejahpala. We have also seen that 
Arisiihha, a Jaina poet, used to reside in Visaladeva’s court. Jainism 
and the Brahmanical faiths continued to develope in amity during this 
period as before. Just as Vastupala and Tejahapala used to repair and 
build Brahmanical temples, we shall see that under Arjunadeva, the 
successor of Visaladeva, another Jaina of high rank, built temples for 
Brahmanical gods and goddesses. 

The name of VIsaladeva's queen was Nagaliadevi.*‘‘ Visaladeva 
probably died without leaving any male issue, for he was succeeded by 
his nephew Arjunadeva, the son of his elder brother Pratapamalla. 

A Famine 

There was a famine during Visaladeva’s reign which is said 
to have lasted for three years, from V.S. 1315-1318. It is stated in the 
Jagaduchariia, that the merchant Jagadu foresaw the famine and 
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Stored grains. During the famine therefore lie was able to distribute 
welcome relief.^^ 

ARJUNADEVA 

Arjunadeva, the successor of Vlsaladeva, was the son of Pratapa- 
malla, VTsaladcva’s elder brotherJ'* Both the Ciiura/nYimv// and the 
Muralidhar temple inscription’*^ stale that he was set on the throne 
by Vlsaladeva, from which it seems that before his death Vlsaladeva 
nominated Arjunadeva as his heir. 

Little is known about Arjuna's reign, but it seems that he had 
to light against the Vadavas. 'I'he Paithan and the Purushottamapura 
plates of Vridava Rainachandraslate, that Simhana defeated one 
Arjuna. Fleet ideniilied this Arjuna with the Vaghcla king and was of 
the opinion that he might liave held a command under Msaladeva.^® 
Bhandarkar on the other hand proposed to identify the Arjuna of the 
Vadava inscriptions willi Arjunavarmadc^a, king of Malava.'*’ Bhan- 
darkar’s identilicalion, evidently, is the correct one, as in the Uddari 
stone inscription, Siiiihana is described as ‘a lion who curbed the pride 
of the rutting elephant namely y\rjuna, the king of Malava.’^*’’ 

But Siihhana’s grandson, Ramachandra, probably defeated Arjuna, 
for the Thana plates of Ramachandra, dated Saka 1194 (A.D. 1272) 
state that Ramachandra defeated the Gurjaras."’^ As Ramachandra 
ascended the throne about A.D. 1271,'^- the Gurjara king whom he 
defeated is likely to have been Arjuna. In the Purushottamapura 
plates, it is stated that Ramachandra defeated the Muslims and liberated 
Banaras, from which it appears) that at the beginning of his reign lie 
started with ambitious projects and before venturing north to fight the 
Muslims, defeated his rivals nearer home. 

Little more is known about the incidents of Arjuna’s reign. His 
Chancellor was Maladeva, who is first mentioned in the Veraval inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1264 (V.S. 1320), and then in the Rav inscription of A.D. 
1272 (V.S. 1328). He is also mentioned in the colophons of two manus¬ 
cripts dated V.S. 1319 and 1320.*^ As an inscription of Arjuna’s suc¬ 
cessor^'* show' that Maladeva continued to function in his high office in 
the next reign, it may be assumed that he occupied the post of 
Chancellor from A.D. 1264 till the end of Arjuna’s reign. Of the other 
officers in (he reign of Arjuna, we know that he confirmed in the post 
of the governor of Saurashtra one Saniantasiihha, who had been ap¬ 
pointed to that post by Vlsaladeva.^"* Later his governor in Saurashtra 
wMs one Palha, who was in charge of the administration of that country 
under the next king Saraiigadeva.*^® 

Arjuna’s inscriptions show' that his kingdom included the whole of 
the territory from Anahilapataka to Cutch, and included the whole of 
Kathiawad. In the north, his territory extended as far as Idar. 
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The Veraval inscription of Arjuna records that permission was 
granted to a Muslim to build a mosque in Veraval, near Somnath. 
This shows that large number of Muslims, mostly sailors, lived honour¬ 
ably in his kingdom. 

Probably in his later days, Arjuna allowed his successor Sarahga- 
deva to take an active part in the government."^' 

RAMA 

Arjunadeva had two sons, Rama the elder, and Sarahgadeva. The 
part of the Cambay stone inscription in which Rjima’s name is men¬ 
tioned is extremely fragmentary, and it cannot be discerned whether 
he reigned or not."’^ But the Muraiidhar temple inscription states 
delinitcly that Rama occupied the throne.’-^ before Sarangadeva. Rama’s 
name is, however, not recorded in the Cintra-/nY 7 .v^.v// of the reign of 
Sarahgadeva. That ommission may be due to the fact, that unlike the 
Vi{6nd.g:n-prasasii of Kumarapala or the Dabhoi-/nYrvrt.^/i of Visaladeva, 
both of wliich were composed by court-poets with the single object 
of eulogising the royal family, the Cintr^i-prasasli was composed mainly 
to eulogise the Pasupata ascetic whose activities are recorded there. 
Probably Rama reigned for a short period of few! months, so that his 
name was ommitted, just as the name of Vallabharaja is found 
ommitted in certain inscriptions. 

From the Muraiidhar temple inscription we learn that Rama was 
very charitable, and his relations with his brother Sarahgadeva were as 
amicable as that between Rama and Lakshmana.‘‘‘® This( statement, 
coming as it does from an inscription of the reign of Rama’s son, 
seems to be true. Probably at the time of Rama’s death his son Karna 
was too young to be able to safeguard the interests of the kingdom, so 
that Rama preferred Sarahgadeva to succeed him, but later after 
Sarahgadeva’s death the crown passed into the hands of Rama’s son. 

sarangadeva 

Sarahgadeva succeeded his brother Rama. At the time of his 
accession Gujarat seems to have been passing through some danger, 
which he probably warded off immediately after his accession; for, in 
an inscription of V.S. 1333, he is called ‘a boar (incarnation) in up¬ 
holding the country of Gurjara.’®^ 

Sarahgadeva in Malaxm 

What specific deed earned for Sarahgadeva the flattering epithet 
mentioned above is not known, but the same inscription records that 
Sarahgadeva was a ‘comet to the Malava country.’ The Cintra- 
prasasti also records that Sarahgadeva “reduced in battle the powers 
of the Yadava and the Malava lords, as Garuda formerly overcame the 
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hugc'bodicd elephant and tortoise/' One Visaladeva assisted him in 
his Malava campaign, and later served him as the governor of 
Chandravati/*^ 

It is difficult to determine the name of the king of Malava 
defeated by Sarahgadeva. H. C. Ray has suggested that the defeated 
Malava king was “perhaps the (Parainara?) Jayavarman II, for whom 
we seem to ha\c inscriptions ranging from c. 12r)()“12(i0 
vaniian II, Itowevcr, seems to have been succeeded by Jayasiiiiha II 
by A.D. 12()9 (V.S. 1320), and we know that another Paramara king, 
namely Arjunavarnian, was ruling in V.S. 1345. It is therefore apparent 
that adversarx of Sarahgadeva could not have l)een Jayavarman JI, but 
either Jayasiiiiha JI or Arjunavarman 11. D. C. Ciangtil) is of the 
opinion that it was Arjunavarman who had lo bear the brunt of 
Sarahgadeva's attack.*'‘ Put in this connection we shall have to take 
into account the statement in the Muralidhar temple inscription, that 
Sarahgadeva defeated one Goga. A late inscription (A.D. 1439) praises 
a Gnhilot prince of Mewad named Lakshmasimha for having defeated 
Gogadeva the king of Malava.**•’ Ferishta also mentions that when 
Ain-ul-Muik Multani was sent by ‘Ala tid-Din to reduce Malava, “he 
was opposed by Koka, the Raja of Malwa, with 40,000 Rajput horses, 
and 10,000 foot“.^*‘ This Koka is evidently a mistranscription of Goga. 

Though Ferishta calls Koka or Goga the king of Malava, Amir 
Khusrau, the court-poet of ‘Ala ud-DTn states that while Malava was 
invaded by the KhaljT army, it was opposed by “Rai Mahlak Deo of 
Malwa and Koka his Pardhan who had under their command a select 
body of thirty or forty thousand cavalry'’. Khusrau adds: “Koka the 
xvazir commanded the army and he was stronger in the country of 
Mahva than the raV\ But they were defeated by the Muslims and 
“the accursed Koka was also slain, and Jiis head was sent to the 
Sultan’’.*’'^ According to Wassaf, another Muslim writer, about the 
year A.D, 1270, a king of Malava died and dissension broke out between 
his son and minister. The result of their hostilities was that each 
acquired a part of that country.^’® It is possible that Goga was the 
faithless minister referred to by Wassaf, who at the time of Muslim 
invasioji made common cause with his sovereign and opposed the 
invaders, so that Amir Khusrau was not wrong when he called Koka 
the Pardhan of the Malava king. Ferishta, who probably did not know 
the antecedents of Koka, or Goga, naturally supposed that he was the 
king of Malava, as Goga was probably controlling a part of that 
country. 

There is hardly any doubt that this Goga was defeated by Sarahga¬ 
deva. But whether the Malava king defeated by Sarahgadeva is to be 
identified w4th Goga or with a successor of Jayavarman, cannot be 
definitely ascertained at present. The Paramara power in Malava had 
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at this time sunk into insigiiiiicance, and Sarangadeva might have 
defeated both Goga and the Parainara king. 

Sarangadeva and the Yddavas 

We have seen that another victory of Sarangadeva referred to in 
the Cintra-prasasli is over a Yadava king. This Yadava king has been 
identified with Ramachandra, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1271 
and lived long enough to witness the downfall of Hindu Gujarat. The 
final day of the reckoning with the Muslims was drawing near, but 
oblivious of all dangers from that formidable foe, the Hindu kings 
went on fighting their petty wars, as if these were parts of a sacrosanct 
ritual handed down from their ancestors, rhe result was disunity, dis* 
ruption, and useles waste of nian-power. 

A71 unsuccessful Turushka mvasion 

Fortunately, Sarangadeva was able to repel a Turushka invasion. The 
I^atanarayana inscription states that Vlsala, the governor of Sarahga- 
deva, defeated the Turushkas. This Turushka invasion is also recorded 
in the Abu stone inscription of Guhilot Sainarasimha dated V.S. 1342 
(c. 1286 A.D.) which states: “Samara the son of Tejasiiiiha, the fore¬ 
most among the rulers of the earth, in a moment lifted the deeply sunk 
Gurjara land high out of the Turushka sea”.^**’ The invasion must, 
therefore, be presumed to have taken place on or before A.D. 1285, and 
it has been suggested that it took place during the reign of Ghiyas ud- 
DTn Balban (1266-1278 A.D.).'^‘ Fhis abortive expedition is, however, 
not only not mentioned by any Muslim historian, but Barani definitely 
states that when some courtiers urged Ghiyiis ud-DTn Balban to conquer 
Gujarat and Malava and other provinces, the Sultan replied that he 
had the will to do more than this (that is conquest of Gujarat and 
Malava), but had no intention of exposing Delhi to the fate of Bagh¬ 
dad,"’ referring undoubtedly to Hulagu’s capture of that city in A.D. 
1258. Well might Balban be anxious on account of the Mongols, for 
they had several times attempted to invade his kingdom, and in A.D. 
1285—the year in which Samara set up his Abu inscription—his eldest 
son Muhairnnad Khan died in an encounter Avith the Mongols in 
Multan."* 'Fhough Muhammad Khan before his death had defeated 
•the main Mongol army under Tamar Khan, it is possible that imme¬ 
diately after his death, and before his son came from Delhi to take up 
the government of Multan, a mobile army of Mongols had penetrated 
as far as Abu. This does not appear to be improbable in view of the 
fact that during the reign of ‘Ala ud-DTn, the Mongols, taking advant¬ 
age of his absence in Chitor, advanced as far as Delhi and even raided 
the streets of the city. 

Unfortunately the Hindus probably were unable to distinguish 
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between the Mongois, who were at this time mostly Buddhists/*^ and 
the Turkish Muslims of Delhi; to them all foreigners were Turushkas, 
as once they had been Yavanas and then Mlechchhas. Had they been 
able to exploit the difference between the Mongols and the Muslims, 
and had allied themselves with the former, they could have at that date 
easily defeated the Muslims. 

The Tunishka was probably stopped near Abu, and Samarasiriiha’s 
boast of having saved Gujarat from the Furushkas indicates nothing 
more than that Abu was considered at that time to he a part of Gujarat. 
The setting up of an inscription by Samarasirhha shows that for some 
time in A.D. 1285 he was occupying Abu, which was probably the price 
he expected Sarahgadeva to pay for his assistance in repulsing the 
invasion. But the Patnarayana inscription show^s that in A.D. 1286, Abu 
was under Paramara Pratapasiihha and VTsala, the latter also having 
taken part in defeating the Turushkas. VTsala held Abu up to at least 
A.D. I29v^,"’ that is practically to the end of SSrahgadeva's reign. Hence 
it appears as if after defeating the Turushkas near Abu, Samarasiiiiha 
continued to occupy the country till Sarahgadeva managed with the 
help of VTsala to install Pratapasiihha on the throne of his ancestors. 
VTsala might have had a large share in dispossessing Samarasiiiiha of 
Abu, for the Patnarayana inscription describes Abu as the kingdom of 
VTsala, and Pratapasiihha almost as his feudatory, without any reference 
to Sarahgadeva. But later on VTsala must have submitted to Sarahga¬ 
deva, for he mentions him as the king in the Abu Vimala Vasahi ins¬ 
cription."'’ As Pratapasiihha is not mentioned in the later inscription, 
it may be presumed that by that time VTsala had rid himself of Pratapa- 
siihha. 

If the events happened as suggested above, Samarasiiiiha would be 
sure to suffer from a sense of having been deprived of his just reward. 
In that case we can understand his motive for coming to terms with 
the Muslims when Uulgh Khan attacked Gujarat, as related by Jina- 
prabha."*’’ The defection of Samarasiiiiha had the most serious conse¬ 
quences for the successor of Sarahgadeva. 

Expedition against the Jetinms 

Sirahgadeva had to send an expedition against the Jethvas. The 
Vanthali inscription informs us that his governor of VamanasthalT, 
Vijayananda, a grandson of VTradhavala through his daughter Pririiala- 
devi, invaded Bhubhrit Palli and fought with one Bhanu. 'Phis Bhanu 
has been identified with Bhanu Jethva, the well known warrior."" 

Chancellors of Sarahgadeva 

Little else is known about the political activities of Sarahgadeva's 
reign. From the inscriptions and colophons of manir.cripts, we learn 
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the names of some of his Chancellors. At the time of his accession, 
Maladeva, the Chancellor of Arjunadeva, was probably still in office, 
and Sarahgadeva allowed him to act in that capacity for some time. 
But Maladeva must have been replaced very early in the reign, for in 
V.S. 1332, we find j5rT Kanha as tlie Chancellor.^® Kanha probably 
continued in his office upto V.S. 1339, in which year he is mentioned 
in the colophon of a manuscript.^^ He was then followed by one 
Madhusudana, whose name first appears in the colophon of a manus¬ 
cript dated V.S. 1343.®*^ Madhusudana must have continued in office 
upto V.S. 1348, when he is mentioned in the Anavada inscription's and 
it is possible that he continued to hold the office till the end of vSarahga- 
deva’s reign. Sarahgadeva had a minister w^hose name was Vikrama.®^ 
Another important officer of Sarahgadeva was Sri Palha, who, with a 
Pdhchakulm, was governing Saurashtra in V.S. 1333.®*' As from an 
inscription of the reign of Arjunadeva, we learn that Palha %vas occupy¬ 
ing the same office in V.S. 1330,®^ it is evident that like Maladeva, he 
too continued to serve the new king. 

Another information about Sarahgadeva is given by Jayanta, who 
finished his Kdi/yaprakasadipika in V.S. 1350 in the triumphant reign 
of Sarahgadeva, while his victorious camp was pitched near Asapalli. 
Jayanta bestows very extravagant praise on his father and informs us 
that Sarahgadeva threw himself prostrate at his father’s feet.®^ 

From the provenance of his inscriptions, we learn that Sarahga- 
deva’s kingdom included the whole of central and north Gujarat up to 
and including Abu, Kathiawad, and Cutch. In the south it probably 
included Lata, for he had defeated his possible rivals for this territory, 
namely, the Paramaras of Malava and the Yadavas. Dirnisheji, writing 
in A.D. 1325, says that the coasts of the country of Lar (Lata) are a 
continuation of the coasts of Jazrat (Gujarat), and it comprises the 
kingdom of Soranath.®® From this statement also, it follow^s that Lata 
was included within Sarahgadeva’s kingdom. 



CHAPTER XI 


Ciivilisation is Mortal 

Karna, the son of Rama, succeeded Sarahgadeva some time in 
c. A.I). 1296J It has been shown that the kingdom of Sarahgadeva 
included the whole of modern Gujarat including Kathiawad and Cutch, 
and extended up to Abu. As Sarahgadeva is not known to have suffered 
any reverse, it may be presumed that all this territory he bequeathed 
to his successor.^ But within three years of Karna’s accession, this 
kingdom was—if one might use a Sanskrit metaphor—submerged under 
Muslim invasion. That disaster seems to have passed away, affording 
the unfortunate Karna respite to return and retrieve the situation as 
best as he might. But another invasion followed within a decade end¬ 
ing the Hindu rule in Gujarat. After that, the last of the Chaulukyas 
vanishes from history. 

We may believe that in the year of his accession, few, if any, were 
able to foresee that the reign, which had opened as auspiciously as that 
of any of his predecessors, were to end in unrelieved disaster, for the 
king as well as for the country. ‘Ala ud-DTn ascended the throne that 
very year,** but only a bold prophet could predict that the young 
Sultan, who had just ascended the throne of Delhi over the corpse of 
his uncle, would be able to stabilise his power, repel some of the worst 
Mongol invasions, and, within little more than a decade, change com¬ 
pletely the political map of India. 

As a resourcoful soldier with imagination, initiative, and luck, 
Garshasp Malik later known as ‘Ala ud-DTn, had made a name for himself, 
even before he ascended ihc throne, by his audacious raid on the YSdava 
capital of Devagiri.^ A huge ransom from Ramachandra induced him 
to return north. Quickly the Yadavas regained their power, for, though 
circumstances had compelled them to concede to Garshasp’s rapacious 
demand, their army had not suffered any great defeat. Thus, the situa¬ 
tion at the beginning of Karna’s reign was that though states of Raj- 
putana, Gujarat, and Malava had suffered Muslim invasions, they were 
still independent. South of the Vindhyas except for the Yfidavas, no 
other power had as yet been attacked by the Muslims. 

But within little more than a decade, the situation changed com¬ 
pletely. The countries which had hitherto been invaded by the Muslims 
unsuccessfully, such as Gujarat, Malava, and parts of Rajputana, were 
annexed to the Sultanate of Delhi. The same fate overcame the Seuna 
kingdom of the Yadavas, and Muslim raiders under Malik Kafur reach¬ 
ed the end of South India. 
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One can dimly discern in this series o£ conquests and raids a familial^ 
pattern of advance of the Islamic power in India by well dcfmcd stages. 
The Arab invasion permanently detached Sind from the rest of India, 
but further advance was beyond the power of the Saracens. About three 
centuries passed by, and then came Sultan Mahmud, whose icnoclastic 
raids penetrated into the heart of northern India. His actual conquest 
was limited to Afghanistan and parts of Punjab, but it shut oft India 
completely from the western and central Asia. Nearly two centuries 
passed by: the degenerate Yaminis of Punjab ceased to be a menace 
to India. M here was a chance for the Hindus to recover their lost terri¬ 
tory, but a fresh invasion under the Ghuris carried the day. With 
Qutb ud-DTn came a fresh scries of expansion and annexation. But the 
unrelenting cruel raids on the neighbouring Hindu states were not 
slackened. Mtuimish, busy as he was to consolidate his own position, 
found time to raid the Hindu slates and open Malava, that is Central 
India, to the army of Islam. Each of these raids left the Hindus a little 
more apprehensive of the Muslims, a little more impoverished, a little 
more disorganised, the morale of the soldiers a little worse than what it 
had been before they failed to stop the raid. To this was added the 
deliberate Muslim policy of terrorising the people by their mass 
massacre, arson, loot, destruction and desecration of the temples. The 
cumulative result of these atrocious tactics was to instill in the mind 
of the people lack of faith in the temporal power of the king to protect 
the state, and in their gods to lead them to salvation. In modern 
language this may be described as ‘tactics to soften the resistance of a 
nation’. Since the days of Sultan Mahmud, and even more so from the 
time of Mui’zz ud-DTn, this softening of the Hindu resistance had been 
going on side by side with, and as preliminary to permanent annexa¬ 
tion. ‘Ala ud-DTn reaped the benefit of the historic raids of his prede¬ 
cessors, and in his turn carried the arms of Islam south of the Vindhyas 
to open a new vista of operation for the succeeding generations of 
Muslims. 

Besides the cardinal fact of Karna’s reign, namely, his defeat and 
loss of kingdom, practically nothing is known about him. Most of the 
informations relating to the conquest of Gujarat are derived from 
Muslim sources, which are conflicting and not always reliable. All 
these sources agree, however, that during the first two years of his reign, 
‘Ala ud-DTn was occupied in suppressing refractory elements within his 
kingdom and repelling Mongol invasions. In the third year of his 
reign, he sent a strong force under Ulugh Klian and Nusrat Khan to 
invade Gujarat. A contemporary Muslim historian has left a rhapsodic 
description of the natural beauties of Gujarat,’^ but one may be sure 
that it was not the flora of the country that attracted her conquerors. 
Since the Mongol occupation of countries bordering India the intcr- 
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nationai trade ol norlh-western India passed tlirougli Gujarat/’ llie 
ports of Gujarat, where a large Mtislini population lived, were most 
conveniently situated for the Muslim merchants of northern India 
desiring to trade with the western countries. Plence the conquest of 
Gujarat was more important than that of Malava or Rajputana, and 
Gujarat was selected by ‘Alii ud-DIn as the first Hindu state to be 
attacked. The famed wealth of Gujarat, wdiich ‘Ala ud*DIn at this 
time needed badly, also probably played a part in determining her fate. 

The date of despatch of forces by ‘Ala ud-DIn is given differently 
by different historians, but it is almost certain that they started either 
late in A.D. 1298, or, which is more likely, early in 1299/ The Muslim 
army marched through Me wad, and after crossing the river Banas, cap¬ 
tured the fort of Radosa. We learn from Jinaprabha Stiri. that Samara- 
siiiiha was at this time the king of Mewad; but the verse in which Jina- 
prabha relates the conduct of the Guhilot king during the Muslim 
advance through his territory has been differently interpreted. Accord¬ 
ing to Bilhler, the disputed passage means that Samarasiiiilia protected 
Mew^ad from the Muslims by buying them off with money.MM. Ojha 
is however of the opinion that the passage means that Samarasiiiiha 
protected Mew^ad by punishing the invaders, that is a portion of Mewad 
was unsuccessfully raided by the two Muslim generals.-’ MM. OjhaN 
contention seems to be supported by the statement of the Ranpur ins¬ 
cription of A.D. 1439, which states that the Sesodia Guhilot, Bhuvana- 
siihha WTis ‘the conqueror of Sri Allavadina Sultan’.’® According to this 
inscription, Bhuvanasiiiiha was the father of Lakshmasimha, the con¬ 
queror of Gogadeva already referred to and was the first Sesodia king of 
MewTid. As the Sesodias always served the main Guhilot dynasty as 
feudatories, Bhuvanasiiiiha probably came to the aid of Samarasiiiiha 
when the Muslims attacked Mewad and defeated them. How^ever, it is 
clear that Samarasiiiiha did not come to the aid of Gujarat as he had 
done on a former occasion. The Muslim army also did not suffer any 
serious reverse at the hands of Samarasiiiiha, or they could not have 
proceeded through hostile countries, defeat Kama, and plunder the 
country. Probably intent on their main objective of invading Gujarat, 
the Muslims let off Samarasiiiiha after a light raid by a mobile column 
which met with strong resistance.” But once assured of his safety, 
Samarasiiiiha seems to have in no wTiy interfered wdth the passage of 
the Muslim army to Gujarat. 

After passing through Mewad, the Muslim army did not meet with 
any resistance till they reached Gujarat. The Muslim historians do not 
mention any fight with the Gujarat army. Only Tsami states that Karna 
shut himself in a fort where he was besieged for a long time after which 
he escaped.’^ But though apparently unprepared to meet the invaders, 
the Hindus resisted. Jinaprabha Suri mentions an action having been 
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fought near Asapalli, that is modern Ahmedabad, in which Karna was 
defeated by Ulugh Khan (Ullu Khana of Jinaprabha^^). That, according 
to the Suri, sealed the fate of Karna. The Muslim historians state that, 
after occupying Anahilapataka, the army of Ulugh Khan plundered 
Cambay, Somnath, and Surat. The temple of Somanatha was again 
demolished and the lihga carried to Delhi. But we know that Soma- 
iiatha was not given up without a struggle. From an inscription, it 
is learnt that two Vaja warriors, Malasuta and Padamala, fell at the 
door of Somanatha temple on Saturday the 6th June, 1299 while fighting 
the Turushkas when they had invaded and destroyed the town.^'^ Probably 
similar resistance was offered everywhere, but with no better success. 
Karna must have been taken absolutely unaw^ares for the historic passes 
of Abu, where in the previous century two Muslim armies were defeated, 
was left uiicontested.^'‘ 

The question that now remains to be answered is that whether 
Karna lost his kingdom in A.D. 1299, or was a second campaign neces¬ 
sary before the Muslims could annex Gujarat? Hindu sources mention 
only one campaign; but, whereas Jinaprabha gives the date of Karna^s 
defeat as A.D. 1299, Mcrutuhga, who lived during the fall of his country, 
states that Karna ruled upto A.D. 1304,^*^ after which the Muslims 
occupied the country. But the two authors do not contradict each 
other, for the statement of Jinaprabha does not preclude the possibility 
of Karna’s returning and reoccupying his kingdom, wdiich he lost again 
and forever in A.D. 1304, Some Muslim historians also have stated 
that Gujarat w^as annexed during the second campaign, and it is now 
necessary to examine them. 

The earliest history of the conquest of Gujarat, the Khaza*inu4 
Futiili^ was written by the celebrated court-poet of ‘Ala ud-Din, Amir 
Khusrau. There Khusrau gives a very short account of the conquest 
of Gujarat, and mentions one campaign only which took place in A.D. 
1299. But Khusrau was no historian and in the Khaza*inu4 Futiih 
totally ignores three Mongol invasions which took place during ‘Ala 
ud-Din‘s reign. It would not be surprising, therefore, if the poet with 
little sense of history had tried to represent that one invasion only was 
sufficient to conquer Gujarat.^^ 

Khusrau is also the author of the better known love poem called 
the ‘Ashiqa' or the ^Dewal Rani wa Khizr Khdn\ in which, while 
depicting the love of Devalrani, the daughter of Karna, and Khizr Khan, 
the son of ‘Ala ud-DTn, Khusrau has left some additional informations. 
According to the Ashiqa^ there were two invasions: in the first Ulugh 
Khan merely went, plundered, broke Hindu shrines, and captured 
Kawala Di whom ‘Ala ud-Din subsequently married. Eight years after 
this incident, Kawala Di requested ‘Ala ud-Din to get her daughter by 
Karna, Dew^al Di, and ‘Ala ud-DTn sent a message to Karna asking him 
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to send the princess. Karna readily agreed and was preparing to send 
the girl with many presents when he took alarm at the large army, 
which had marched under Ulugh Khan and Panchami for conquering 
Gujarat. Karna thereupon fled with his daughter and private attendants 
to seek protection of the Rai of Deogir, named Sankh Deo, the son of 
Rai Rayan Rain Deo. Sankh Deo demanded Dewal Di to be married 
to his brother, which proposal Karna had to accept unwillingly. As 
Karna was preparing to send her to Deogir, he was attacked by the 
Muslims under Panchami, the commander of the Muslim van guard. 
Dewal Di’s horse was wounded and lamed by an anow, and she fell 
into the hands of Panchami, who sent her to Delhi. I’here this girl 
of eight fell into love with Khizr Khan then aged ten. The pair was 
separated by Khizr’s mother, but their passionate love overcame all obs¬ 
tacles and they were united in marriage.^Needless to say, the poem 
may have literary merits, but from the beginning to the end, it is full 
of absurd situations desaibed in the most exaggerated terms. But the 
second invasion may be true. 

The next historian was ‘Isami, who also speaks of two invasions, 
but his accounts differ from that of Khusrau’s. According to Tsami, 
Karna shut himself in a fort during the first invasion of Gujarat but 
ultimately lled.^'* The Muslims thereafter plundered the country and 
returned to Dehli when Karna returned and occupied his capital. ‘Ala 
ud-DIn then sent another army to Gujarat under Malik Jhitam accom¬ 
panied by another officer called Panchmani. This time Karna was 
totally defeated and fled to Marhat, that is the Maharashtra country of 
the Yadavas. Receiving no hospitality there, he went to Tilang, that 
is the Kakatiya kingdom, and sought refuge under Luddar Dev (Rudra- 
deva), the ruler of the country. In the meantime, Karna’s family includ¬ 
ing the famous Deval and all the wives and daughters of Karna fell into 
the hands of the Muslims. Then a message came from ‘Ala ud-DIn 
summoning Jhitam to Delhi, whither the general took the captured 
ladies. The Sultan then bestow^ed Gujarat as an iqla on Alap Khan, 
who was at that time in Multan, and ordered him to take possession of 
the district without delay."" 

The next historian, Barani, wrote his celebrated Tankh-i-Firoz S/iahi 
eight years after ‘Isami had finished his work. Barani mentions only 
one invasion of Gujarat w^hich according to him took place during the 
third year of ‘Ala ud-Dln’s reign. Karna, according to this authority, 
fled from Nahrwalla and went to Ram Deo at Deogir, leaving his 
wdves, daughters as w^ell as elephants to fall into the hands of the 
Muslims. Thereafter Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan returned to Delhi 
laden with booty.-^ 

Later historians are divided. Nizam ud-DTn and Badauni generally 
follow Barani, except that both mention the capture of Dewal by Ulugh 
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Klian.^- But whereas Badauni accepts as true the AsJiiqa of Khusrau, 
so far as the later romance of Khizr Khan and Dewal is concerned, the 
more prosaic Nizam ud-Din, like Barani, ignores the Ashiqa altogether. 
Even Badauni, it may be noted, never mentions Kamala DI, nor her 
absurd behaviour in demanding her daughter to be forcibly brought 
from Gujarat. 

Ferishta as usual combines all the materials known to him, and adds 
probably some of his fancy to increase its story value. According to 
him, Kowla Devy was captured along with all the wives and daughters 
of Karna during the first invasion under Aluf Khan and Nusrat Khan. 
Kama then took refuge with Ramachandra with whose aid he soon 
returned at a place called Baglana in Gujarat, bordering on the Yadava 
kingdom. Later, when ‘Ala ud-DTn was sending an expedition to 
Deccan against Ramachandra in A.D. 1308, Kowla Devy requested the 
Sultan to have her daughter Deval Devy brought to Delhi, and orders 
were issued to the general Malik Kaftir to that effect. 

Malik Kafur, according to Ferishta, marched up to the borders of 
Deccan and demanded Karna to surrender his daughter. Karna refused 
to surrender her, and hostilities broke out.-'^ For two months Karna 
defeated every attempt of the Muslim general to force the mountain 
passes. In the meantime Karna reluctantly gave his daughter in marri¬ 
age to Shunkul Dew, the elder son of Ramachandra, who had been her 
suitor for a long time, and had been till then refused by the Rajput 
Karna on the ground of the Yadava prince l)cing a Maratha. 

Ferishta then continues that, one day as some Muslim soldiers went 
to see the caves of Ellora, they came across a Hindu cavalcade which 
proved to be the retinue of Bhim Deo, who was escorting Dewul De \7 
to Shunkul Deo. The two parties immediately engaged in a fight, and 
the Hindus were put to flight, while an arrow having pierced the horse 
of Dewul, she fell and was left on the ground. Afraid, lest she should 
be molested by the rough soldiers who w^ere already quarrelling about 
her, DewiiPs nurse divulged her identity. She was then taken to Aluf 
Khan who i^ent her to Delhi, where she was married to Khizr Khan.-^ 

Fhe story of the Ashiqa, from which Ferishta has drawn largely 
for his materials, has been rightly criticised by many modern scholars as 
possessing little historical value. But the rejection of all the episodes 
mentioned by Khusrau, because he interwove in it an impossible love 
story, seems to be taking an extreme attitude. Particularly the second 
invasion of Gujarat does not seem to be an invention. Later historians 
accepted Barani’s version that there was only one campaign, because 
Barani’s uncle ‘Ala-ul-Mulk was the Kotwal of Delhi under ‘Ala ud-Dln, 
which added great weight to whatever Barani wrote about ‘Ala ud-Dm’s 
reign.^^ But Barani was a ‘northerner,^ whereas his contemporary Tsami 
spent many years at Deogir where he wrote his work and enjoyed an 
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excellent opportunity of verifying the history of the fugitive king of 
Gujarat. However, he has been accused of depending entirely on the 
Ashiqa for his description of the love of Dcwiil and Khizr, and his ver¬ 
sion has been called an ‘abridgement of Khiisrau's description.’-^* But 
if ‘Isanii did depend on the poet for the account of the romance, he 
gave an independcni version of the actions which led to the capture of 
the Vaghela princess. Amir Kluisrau’s statement that Ulugh Khan was 
the officer sent to capture the princess was copied by Ferishta, but if the 
date given by Ferishta for the capture of Dewul' is accepted, Ulugh Khan 
could not have led this expedition having died earlier. ‘Isami, therefore, 
seems to be correct when he mentions Jhitam as the general who led the 
second expedition against Gujarat. Moreover, ‘Isami definitely entitles 
his chapter on the final overthrow of Karna as ‘the second Gujarat cam- 
paign*, and states that after the second invasion resulted in driving away 
Karna, the country was definitely annexed, and Alp Khan was appointed 
the governor.-" Incidentally, Ferishta states that this Alp Khan was the 
actual captor of Dewul, and had taken part in the second campaign 
while acting as the governor of Gujarat. Thus he extricated himself 
from the chronological difficulties into which he would have been led 
had he accepted Khusrau’s version that Dewul was captured by Ulugh. 
But Ferishta has no authority for stating that Dewul was captured by 
Alp Khan. 

Again, ‘Isami's statement, that Karna unable to find asylum in the 
Marath country—that is with Ramachandra—had to go to Tilang, is 
more in keeping with the known facts about the Yadava king, who was as 
vindictive as he was mean.-^ He lead the Muslim army to the Hoysala 
country to score off against his ancient enemy. Such a man could not be 
expected to have received hospitably the defeated enemy of ‘Ala ud-Diii 
to whom he Avas paying tribute in A.D. 1299.-" Moreover, the Yadavas 
and the Chaulukyas were sworn enemies since the beginning of their 
rule. Hence ‘Isami’s version seems to be the correct one. Ulugh Khan’s 
invasion did not produce any permanent result; either the Muslim army 
left Gujarat of its own will, or it was driven out. Karna then returned to 
his capital. Then came the second invasion under Jhitam and Panch- 
mani. This time the conquest was complete. The ex-king of Gujarat 
after being refused asylum by Ramachandra sought and found a resting 
place in Telingana. Thereafter we lose his trace. 

Did treachery play any part in the final overthrow of the Chaulukya? 
According to a bardic tradition, Karna had two N%ara ministers, 
Madhava and Kesava. Karna abducted the wife of the former, 
and slew Kesava. Madhava thereupon went to ‘Ala ud-DTn and brought 
the Muslim army."^" Whatever may be the truth in the story regarding 
Karna’s crime, Madhava’s base betrayal of his country is recorded bv 
Merutuhga also, who, as has been said, Avitnes^ed the conquesl of Ivis 
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country. Merutunga in his Vichdrakeni writes that Madhava, Nagara 
Brahmin, brought the Muslims.^ ^ The same denunciation of Madhava 
is found in a Gutko or genealogical table of the kings of Gujarat written 
about A.D. 1533.^^ Hence the tradition which associates Madhava with 
bringing the Muslim army seems to be based on real fact. Karna was 
probably betrayed and had to flee from his capital precipitately, so that 
he did not have the time to remove his women from the capital all of 
whom fell in the hands of the conquerors. Thereafter the fallen monarch 
having tasted the bitter cup of humility to its last dregs vanished from 
history. 

This was the end of the Chaulukyas. 
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EPILOGUE 


I 

Devaladcvi 

The history of the Chaulukyas ends with the final defeat of Karna, 
but all historians have shown an unusual interest in the fate of his 
daughter DevaladevI, since Amir Khusrau wTOte his Ashiqa. Notable 
modern scholars such as, Thomas, Dowson, and following him, Haig, have 
accepted the version of the Indo-Persion poet as truth, and as unfortu¬ 
nately Dowson hasarded several wrong conjectures, those mistakes also 
have passed into history. Some modern Indian scholars, on the other 
hand, have totally rejected as mythical the subject matter of the Ashiqa, 
and some have gone to the extent of denying the existence of DevaladevI.^ 
This seems to be moving to the other extreme, for the beginning of 
Ashiqa, where Khusrau gives a list of 'Mix ud-Din’s conquests is certain¬ 
ly historical. The problem is to find out where history ends and ima¬ 
ginative poetry begins, for the last part of the Ashiqa is undoubtedly un¬ 
alloyed fancy. 

We have seen that every Muslim historian, including Barani, state 
that the wives and daughters of Karna fell into the hands of the Muslims, 
Only Barani does not mention the name of DevaladevI.- But that by 
itself is not sufficient for denying her existence, as his contemporary 
‘Isarai specifically mentions her. Barani’s silence may mean that he was 
not interested in her fate, but ‘Isami, a poet, was, and took some pains to 
ascertain how exactly she was captured. Thereafter Tsami, not unnatural¬ 
ly, follows the Ashiqa and ceases to be reliable. The difference in tempara- 
ment between Barani and Isami is also noticeable between Nizam 
iid-DIn and Badauni. Nizam ud-DIn after stating that among the cap¬ 
tured ladies of Karna’s household DevaladevI was included never men¬ 
tions her again. But Badauni, who had poetical pretensions, quoted 
lengthy extracts from the Ashiqa, as if those were pieces of historical 
evidence. Between the two of them, Nizam ud-Din certainly had shown 
better historical sense, so far as Dcvaladevl’s episode is concerned. For, 
like Barani, he probably did not like to pin his faith on the Ashiqa, but 
Nizam ud-DIn had the evidence of the Fuiuh’UsSalatin before hini,^ an 
advantage which probably was denied to Barani; for though Barani and 
‘Isami were contemporaries, there is reason to believe that the two were 
ignorant of each other. But, what is remarkable is that neither ‘Isami, 
nor Nizam ud-DTn, nor even Badauni mentions anything about Kamala- 
devl. Only Ferishta was gullible enough to repeat the description of her 
incredible behaviour as related by Khusrau. The ommission of Kamala- 
devT’s episode from the narrative of ‘gossipy Badauni’s’ narrtive is highly 
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significant; il shows that even Badauni, who had a high regard lor the 
poetical and historical value of the Ashiqa, could not go to the extent of 
believing the absurd story of a lecherous woman asking her paramour to 
snatch her daughter from her natural guardian into a life of infamy. 
Even Ferishta had the good sense not to repeat Khusrau’s statement, that 
Karna was preparing to send his daughter to ‘Ala ud*Dln wdth many 
presents, when he suddenly took fright and fled away with her. Amir 
Khusrau seems to have been suffering from a delusion that the Hindus 
had no sense of honour and their women no sense of chastity.^ 

Hence we must reject the episode of KamaladevT as narrated by 
Khusrau: he probably intended it to give a logical sequence to his love 
poem. Of the wives of Kama captured by the Muslims, there might have 
been an unfortunate lady named KamaladevT, but there is no reason to 
suppose that she willingly shared ‘Ala ud-DTn’s bed. The same is true 
of DevaladevL She might have been, and in view of the testimony of the 
Muslim historians, probably w^as, married to Khizr Khan; but to assume 
that she fell in love w'ith the son of her father’s worst enemy would be 
caluminating her memory. 

The next chapter in Devaladevl’s life is supposed to open with the 
murder of Khizr Khan by the order of Qutb ud-Din Mubarak Shah. As 
part of the myth about DcvaladevT wns started by Dowson, it worth while 
to quote him: “When Qutb ud-DIn Mubarak Shah had ascended the 
throne, to secure his own position, he had Khizr Khan and other of his 
owm brothers murdered. The fate of Dewul Rani is doubtful. Khusrau 
says that her hands were cut off while she w^as clinging to her husband’s 
body, and implies that she was left among the slain though he says not 
so distinctly. Ferishta asserts that she was taken into Qutb ud-DTn’s 
harem, and that she was also taken after his death by the villian, Khusrau 
Khan. Barani, who was intimately acquainted with the facts, is silent 
upon the subject, so that it may be hoped that the high born damsel 
escaped tliat union with “the foul Parwari”, which would have been 
worse than death”.^ 

Hodivala has shown that there is no such statement in the current text 
of the Ashiqa to indicate that DevaladevFs hands were severed.^ About 
entering the harem of Qutb ud-Din, the information is given only by 
Badauni and Ferishta.^ AmTr Khusrau ends his poem with the death of 
Khizr Khan. It is true that Khusrau says that Khizr Khan was murdered 
because Qutb ud-DIn w^anted to possess DevaladcvT.® But Qutb ud-DTn 
had many of his brothers murdered in order to remove rival claimants 
to the throne, and there is no reason to suppose that the same desire did 
not prompt him to remove Khizr Khan. But one cannot be dogmatic 
about what happened to Devaladevi after the death of Khizr, as the cap¬ 
ture of a dead man’s harem was a recognised practice amongst Muslim 
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kings/’ Probably Dcvaladevi had to share the fate of other wives of 
Khizr Khan. 

Next, we have seen that on the authority of Ferishta, it has been 
concluded that DevaladevI was taken after Qutb ud-Dm’s death by the 
Hindu convert, Khusrau Khan. But where Dowson expresses some 
doubt, Haig is positive and states: “Khusrau possessed himself of the 
person of the unfortunate princess Dcval Devi, who had been successively 
the wife of Khizr Khan and of his brother and murderer Mubarak. 
Against the union with the foul outcaste who became her third husband 
‘her proud Rajput blood must indeed have risen'.One wonders if 
Sir Wolseley Haig, the great Persian scholar that he was, was not relying 
too much on the translation by Briggs, for Ferishta “does not say any 
such thing at all either in the Bombay text or Cawnpore Lithograph. 
The statement is one of the many unwarranted and misleading interpola- 
tions in the translation of Briggs. All that he, Barani, Nizam ud-Din, 
and Badauni state, is that Khusrau married “a wife’, or the ‘most 
honoured wife’, of Qutb ud-DIn, and that Sultan Tughlak afterwards 
severely punished the individuals who had taken active part in or abetted 
the illegal Nikah or ceremony of marriage. But we know that Qutb ud- 
Din had several wives and neither Ferishta nor any other autlior declares 
that the wife of Qutb ud-DIn with whom Khusrau went through the cere¬ 
mony of a marriage was Devaladcvi. It is not unlikely that she was, as he 
asserts, forcibly taken into Qutb ud-Dln’s harem after Khizr Khan’s assas¬ 
sination, but Amir Khusrau, the only contemporary author who mentions 
DevaladevI, says nothing at all of her subsequent fate and there docs not 
seem to be any warrant for indulging in these melancholy speculations and 
imaginings about her union with the ‘foul Parwari’. Dowson was merely 
repeating the words of Thomas, whose lamentations on her ‘after fate’ of 
becoming Hhe enforced wife of two succeeding Sultans*, and his senti¬ 
mental surmises about her ‘proud Rajput blood’ which must have ‘risen 
against her union with the foul Pariah’, have more of the tragic glamour 
of the romance than that of the dry light of history”.^' 

Therefore, all that can be said about the fate of this unfortunate 
princess, is that wc know no more about her end than that of her father. 



EPILOGUE 


II 

Later History of The Vdghelds 

No definite information about the descendants of Karna II is 
known. According to Indraji, ‘though the main cities and all central 
Gujarat passed under Mussalman rule a branch of the Vaghelas continued 
to hold much of the country to the west of Sabarmati, while other 
branches maintained their independence in the rugged land beyond 
Amba Bhawani between Virpur on the Mahi and Posina at the north- 
most verge of Gujarat’.* 

An inscription of V.S. 1555 shows that a family of Vaghelas was 
ruling at a place called Dandahi, as feudatories of Mahmud Bigarha.^ 

The V%hela ruling family of the Rewa state have traditionally 
claimed descent from the Vaghelas of Gujarat. In a manuscript of the 
Kathdsariisdgara, transcribed in A.D. 1678 by one Rupani $arma for 
Maharaja Bhavasiriiha of Rewa, Rupani added 99 verses at the end of the 
manuscript, giving the genealogy of his royal master.^ The genealogy 
begins with Karnadeva, of Gujarat, whose son was Sohagadeva. To Sohaga- 
deva was born Saraiigadeva, whose son VTsladeva rose to prominence 
under the Bhars of Kalinjar.'* His son was Bhimamalladeva, whose name 
we also obtain from the historical kdvya, Virabhanudaya,^ where it is 
stated that Bhimadeva was the ancestor of the Vaghelas of Rewa. But 
whereas the Virahhdnudaya begins the genealogy of the family with 
Bhimadeva, we have seen that Rupani carries it back to Karna. 



CHAPTER XII 


Chronology 

The principal sources for reconstructing the chronology of the 
Chaulukya kings of Gujarat arc the inscriptions, the dated colophons of 
manuscripts, and the literary Avorks. The literary sources consist of the 
two works by Meruluiiga, naiiiely the Prabaridhachintdmani and the 
Vichdrasreni or the ThardvalV and several genealogical tables. Of the 
genealogical tables, two were di^x■overed l)y R. G. Bhandarkar,- which 
inention the dates of the accession of each king, while two other discover¬ 
ed by Sri Sharma'‘ and Bhau Daji‘ give the duration of the reigns of each 
king. Abul Eazl, in his Ain-i-Akbari^ gives a genealogical list of Chau¬ 
lukya kings.-’ 

Before proceeding further, it will be necessary to consider the merits 
and defects of the literary sources mentioned above, and we shall begin 
witt a critical analysis of the dates given in the Prabandhachmtdrnani 
(PC). 

As most of the dates mentioned in the PC were thoroughly examined 
by R. Sewell, we cannot do better than quote his valuable observations 
at some length. Sewell wTote; “There are several w'ays of writing history. 
A conscientious historian does not invent details in the hope that their 
inaccuracy will remain undiscovered; but there have been authors who 
seek to present to their readers a false appearance of accuracy by men¬ 
tioning as facts minute details which have no existence except in their 
own brains. Merutuhga, the author of Prabandha Chintdrnani, an 
historical wwk of the early fourteenth century A.D., so far at least 
as regards tlie dates which he gives for the accession, etc., of the kings 
of Anahilavada during the period of about 400 years, appears to belong 

to the latter class.it is desirable that students of history should 

be warned against putting too much trust in his chronological asser¬ 
tions. Parts at least of most of his dates appear to be mere blind shots 
made at random, and to have been entered in order to give an appear¬ 
ance of vcTsimilitude to his story. And if this is so, w'e have to be 
cautious in our acceptance of the w’hole. Contemporary records are far 
better guides. 

“Merutuhga generally gives us in his dates the following details: 
(i) the number of years of the Vikrama era, (ii) the lunar month and 
tithi (1/30 of a lunation), (iii) the weekday, (iv) the nakshaira (the 
moon’s place in the heaven), (v) the lagm (the zodiacal sign in the 
ascendant at the moment of the action recorded which...fixes within 
two hours the exact time of the day). All these elements of a date were 
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undoubtedly known to ihc framers of almanac of Merutiuiga’s time, 
but they were not generally in use during the earlier years of the period 
comprised in the book. The earliest mention of the lagna, for instance, 
in inscriptions known to the late Professor Kiclhorn, is one of A.D. 945 
(lA, XXV, 281), but Merutuhga notes it as part of his earliest date, two 
hundred years before that time. Suspicion is therefore at once aroused. 
The nakshatra is stated in fifteen of Merutuhga’s dates, but not a single 
one is correct, most of them being quite impossible on the given lunar 
day (tithi) of the month, and some of them absurdly so. He apparently 
did not understand the theory of the yiakshatras, and wrote down their 
names at haphazard. 

“Let it be remembered that if a wTiter makes up his mind to make 
a bold shot at the weekday corresponding to a lunar month md tithi in 
a year long gone by, he stands a fair chance of hitting either on the right 
day or on the day next to it. His chances are two in seven. As regards 
the lagna his chance of failure is very small, since in twenty-four hours 
the meridian passes through all the zodiacal signs. (Nevertheless Meru¬ 
tuhga is wrong in six cases out of eleven). But in the matter of the 
nakshatra he must choose one out of twenty-seven, and here Merutuhga 
altogether breaks down. So that w^e are left with practically nothing 
but the weekday by which to judge of the accuracy of the given date...®*' 

Sewell then examined all the dates of accession of kings furnished 
by Merutuhga in the PC, and found that most of the dates given in 
that work cannot be reconciled with the weekdays. He therefore con¬ 
cluded: “The true history of the kings of Anahilavada must be thresh¬ 
ed out from a careful study of contemporary records, and no reliance 
can be placed on the chronolog)^ of Prabandha Chintdmani.’^ Though 
there are manuscripts of the PC which do not contain all the mistakes 
noted by Sewell, his contention is on the whole correct, and the ommis- 
sion of nakshatra, and lagtta etc., in one or two manuscripts, was probably 
an attempt by later copyists to pass over the mistakes of Merutuhga. 

Merutuhga was also the author of another work called the Vichdra’ 
heni (VS) or the Therdvali, which is a work on chronology from very 
early times, and includes a chronology of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. 
Not only the dates given in this work differ from those given in the PC, 
but an examination shows the VS to be yet less reliable than the PC, 
so that R. G. Bhandarkar was constrained to write about it as follows: 
“The Vichdrasreni appears to me to be a curious composition. It places 
the foundation of Patan in 821 Samvat instead of 802, the accession of 
Mularaja in 1017 Samvat instead of 998, omits the reign of Chamunda, 
assigns fourteen years to Vallabhaiaja instead of 6 months, represents 
VIsaladeva to be a brother of VIradhavala instead of a son, and contains 
several other mistakes. It is therefore not entitled to our confidence at 
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all, though Dr. Biihler follows it in giving the dates of the Vaghela 

princes''.^ In reply to this a*iticism Biilder wrote; “.for ray 

reliance on which (Vichdraireni) Dr. Bhandarkar blames me. The text 
of the latter work no doubt contains mistakes which are due to clerical 
errors in the original of the bad copies of the Government and Bhau 
Daji’s collection. Thirteen or fourteen years ago, I really saw a good 

copy at Baroda, but could not obtain it.But 1 would not now pin 

my faith on any pattdvall or Prahandha, whose assertions, like those of 
the Purdnas, can only be accepted provisionally in the absence of really 
historical information from contemporary works, inscriptions and 
manuscripts”.® 

The last conclusion of the great Indologist stands to-day as valid as 
it was the day it was written, and we shall try to reconstruct the chrono¬ 
logy of the Chaulukyas on the lines indicated by Biihler; but before 
proceeding further, we shall mention a few other literary sources which 
would be utilised in the present work. These include the two genea¬ 
logical tables or pattdvalis discovered by Bhandarkar, which have been 
designated hereafter as Bhl and Bh2. Biihler, however, had as little 
faith in Bhl and Bh2,^ as Bhandarkar had in the VS, but as we shall 
see, Bhl and Bh2, though not free from errors, are more accurate than 
Merutuhga’s works. Another chronological table, a more recent dis¬ 
covery, is full of blunders, and we would not have noticed it here but 
for the fact that it is the only work hitherto discovered which mentions 
the name of the usurper Jayantasiihha also known as Jayasimha. In the- 
chronological table he is called Laghu Jayasiriiha. Probably perplexed 
at not knowing the history of the period, this work (hereafter referred 
to as GS) places the reign of the usurper after the end of 65 years of 
Bhima's reign. This shows that the tradition of Jayantasiihha existed 
though the Chroniclers,—whose works have been discovered,—tried to 
conceal the usurpation. 

‘Abul Fazl, the great historian of Akbar’s reign, in his celebrated 
work, the Aind^Akbari, gives a genealogical table of the Chaulukya kings 
and the number of years they ruled, but this table, also, is full errors.^^ 

Wc shall, therefore, try to reconstruct the chronology of the Chau¬ 
lukyas fom inscriptions and dated colophons, but in the absence of 
such sources it will be necessary to have recourse to the literary sources 
bearing in mind their limitations. 

From the Sambhar inscription of Jayasiriiha, we learn that Mula- 
r5ja ascended the throne in V.S. 998 (A.D. 941-42),^^ and his last known 
date, given in his Balera plate, is V.S. 1051 (A.D. 995).^® Thus from 
epigraphic evidences, we find that he reigned at least for 53 years. 
According to PC, Mularaja enjoyed a reign of 55 years, beginning from 
V.S. 993 (though in two MSS. the date of Mularaja*s accession is given 
as V,S. 998).'^ Bhl and Bh2 give V.S. 998 as the year of Mularaja^s 
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accession, and state that he reigned upto V.S. 105^, while according to 
the VS, Mularaja reigned from V.S. 1017 to 1053. As the year V.S. 1053 
is common to most of the literary sources and does not mitilate against 
any known date, Mularaja may be said to have reigned from V.S. 998 
to 1053. 

For determining the regnal periods of the next three monarchs no 
epigraphic record is available. According to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, 
Charnunda came to the throne in V.S. 1053 (997*98 A.D.), and ruled till 
V.S. 106G. VS and GS place Charnunda in the Chapotkata list, while 
‘Abul Fazl rightly places him amongst the Chaulukyas as the son of 
Mularaja and credits him, apparently correctly, with a reign of thirteen 
years. Hence it may be assumed that Charnunda reigned from V.S. 
1053-1066. 

According to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, Valiabha came to the throne 
in V.S. 1066 and died six months later. ‘Abul Fazl and GS also assign 
to him a reign period of only six months.**^ The VS alone state that 
Valiabha came to the throne in V.S. 1052 and reigned for fourteen years; 
undoubtedly Merutuhga was adding thirteen years of Chamunda’s reign 
to that of his son, to cover his misplacement of the former in the 
Chapotkata list. It is also apparent from the Dvyahaya, that Valiabha 
had enjoyed a very short reign, which probably explains the ommission 
of his name from the genealogy of the Chaulukya kings in certain 
Chaulukya records. One is therefore justified in assigning to Valiabha 
a reign of only six months. 

Durlabha, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1066, as stated in 
the PC, Bhl, and Bh2; and according to all these sources, Durlabha’s 
reign came to an end V.S. 1078. But according to several Kharatara- 
gachchha-paUavaUsj Durlabha was reiging in V.S. 1080 (A.D. 1023-24). 
when the Kharataragachchha was established.’' The date of the incep¬ 
tion being of very great importance to the gachchho, it is less likely to 
have committed any mistake about it, than the sources mentioned 
above, about the date of the death of Durlabha. We may assume there¬ 
fore that Durlabha reigned at least upto V.S. 1080, But his reign must 
have come to an end soon after, for, when Sultan Mahmud attacked 
Gujarat in A.D. 1025, Bhlma I was on the throne. Mahmud reached 
Anahilapataka by the end of December 1025, and reached Somnath on 
6th January, 1026. Hence we may assume Durlabha to have reigned 
from V.S. 1066 to 1080 (c. 1010-1024 A.D.). 

Bhlma I therefore succeeded Durlabha some time in V.S. 1080. The 
first epigraphical date for Bhlma, known from his Kadi and Mandhata 
grants, is V.S. 1086,^* while his last known epigraphical date is V.S. 
1120.’® According to Merutuhga, (both PC and VS) Bhima’s reign 
ended in V.S. 1120, while according to Bhl, it ended in V.S. 1130, the 
date being missing in Bh2. As the earliest recorded date of Bhima’$ 
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successor Karna is V.S. 113P” (A.D. 1074), Bhima must have died some 
time between V.S. 1120 to 1131, but in the absence of any definite 
information, we are inclined to believe tliat he died nearer V.S. 1120 
than 1130. Though a reign of fifty years is by no means unusual, we 
might for the present accept the PC's version, that BhTma reigned for 
42 years. Hence if Bhima ascended the throne in V.S. 1080, he probably 
reigned up to V.S. 1122. 

Karna therefore succeeded BhTma some time in V.S. 1122. We 
have seen that the earliest known inscription of this king is dated V.S. 
1131; his last known recorded date is supplied by his Sunak grant dated 
V.S. 1148 (A.D. 1091).‘* He probably reigned up to V.S. 11.^)0, as his son 
is said to have been crowned in that year. 

The coronation of Siddharaja, according to the PC, took place on 
Saturday, the third day of the dark fortnight of Pausa, in the nakshalra 
of Sravana, in the of Taurus, V.S. 1150. Now, this happens to be 

one of the few dates in the PC which has been found to be regular and 
works out to 7th January, 1094. We shall, however, presently see, in 
the case of the date of Kumarapala's accession as given in the PC, that 
even if a given date of the PC agrees with the given weekday, that does 
not constitute a proof of that date’s historical accuracy. But in the case 
of Kumarapala, the mistake is of one year only, and in the present 
instance, Bhl, Bh2, and the VS, all mention V.S. 1150 as the year of the 
accession of Siddharaja, The earliest known inscription of this monarch 
is dated V.S. 1156,-*^ and from the colophon of a manuscript of Nislfluh 
ehurni, we learn that Siddharaja was on the throne in V.S. 1157.2'^ On 
the basis of these evidence therefore, it seems thaf one may accept V.S. 
1150 as the year of Siddharaja’s accession. His last known date, V.S. 
1200, found in his Bali stone inscription-^ seems to mark the end of his 
reign. Siddharaja, thus, reigned from V.S. 1150 to 1200. 

Kumarapala evidently could not have ascended the throne before 
V.S. 1200, but all the literary sources agree that he ascended the tlu-onc 
in V.S. 1199. This w^as probably due to the misunderstanding of a 
verse which predicted that Kumarapala w^ould ascend the throne after 
1199 years were completed from Vikrama.-'^ As the last knowm date of 
Siddharaja is V.S. 1200, it may be concluded that he died in that year 
and wa3 succeeded by Kumarap^a. The last known recorded date of 
Kum^apila is V.S. 1228, which we obtain from the Nadlai stone inscrip¬ 
tion,^* ^nd the colophon of a manuscript.^ ^ Merutuhga in the PC states 
this reign ended in V.S. 1230, whereas in the VS he says that it 
ended in V.S. 1229. Both Bhl and Bh2 give V.S. 1230 as the year of 
the accession of KurnSrapSla’s successor. But the earliest known cpi- 
graphical date for Ajayap^la is V.S. 1229,**, so that KumSrapala must 
have died on or before that year, but not earlier than V.S. 1228. We 
think that though the last knowm year of Kumhrap5la is V.S. 1228, it 
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will not be rash to assume that he died the next year, so that his reign 
period extended from V.S. 1200 to 1229. 

Ajayapala, we have seen, must have succeeded Kumarapala in V.S. 
1229 (if not in V.S. 1228). The last known date of this king is found 
in the colophon ol a manuscript which is dated Tuesday, the 1st day 
of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1282, and is equivalent to Tuesday, 
25th March, A.D. II75.“-* Only the VS gives V.S. 1232 as the closing 
year of Ajayapala’s reign, but according to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, Ajaya- 
pala’s reign ended in V.S. 1233. But from the Brahmanwada plate, we 
learn that AjayapaUrs successor, Mularaja II, was on the throne on 
Monday, 11th of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232, which is equi^ 
valent to Gth April, 1175.-“^ Thus Ajayapala’s reign must have come 
to an end between 2r)th March and Gth April, 1175. 

Mularaja II. evidently ascended the throne in V.S. 1232. .Accord¬ 
ing lo the PC. Bhl and Bh2, Mularaja’s reign ended in V.S. 1235, while 
the \\S places the same e\'ent in V.S. 1234. VVe have already shown that 
there are reasons to believe that Mularaja defeated MiPizz ud-DIn in 
V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178). The earliest known year of Mfilaraja’s successor, 
Bhlma II, is V.S, 1235.^^ Mularaja, therefore, may be presumed to have 
died in that year, so that his reign probably extended from V.S. 1232 
to 1235. ' 

Bhlma II, who was on the throne in V.S. 1235, enjoyed the longest 
reign of all the kings of the dynasty. The last known epigraphic date 
of Bhima is V.S. 1296,and the only known date of his successor, 
Iribhuvanapala, is V.S. 1299."'^ Hence Bhmia's reign must have come 
to an end between V.S. 1296 and 1299. Mcrutuiiga does not notice 
Tribhuvanapala at all, but states in the PC that Bhlma reigned for 
63 years beginning from V.S. 1235. Thereafter the PC relates the 
exploits of the Vaghclas and their ministers, and though it mentions 
the coronation of Visaladeva, it does not mention the date of that event. 
In the VS, Merutuhga merely notices BhTma*s accession in V.S. 1235, 
and adds drily, Ualo Gajjanakarajyam\ (then began the reign of the 
Ghaznivides) after which he begins the chronology of the Vaghclas. 
But Tribhuvanapala's reign is recorded in Bhl, Bh2, and the GS, Bhl 
and Bh2 stating further that Tribhuvanapala (or Tihunapala as he is 
called in all the three works) came lo the throne in V.S. 1298. We may, 
therefore, conclude tliat BhTma's reign came to an end in V.S. 1298, so 
that his reign extended from V.S. 1235 to 1298, which covers a period 
of 63 years as stated in the PC. 

Tribhuvanapala, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1298. The 
only record of his reign so far discovered is dated V.S. 1299. According 
to GS, he reigned for 2 years and 12 days. But as GS assigns to Bhlma 
II a reign period of 65 years and has as his successor Laghu Jayasimha, 
its details are of little value. According to Bhl and Bh2, Tribhuvana- 
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pala’s reign came to an end in V.S. 1302, which was also the year of 
VTsaladeva’s accession; but according* to the VS, Visaladcva ascended I he 
throne in V^S. 1300. But as Mcrutuhga does not mention Tribhuva- 
napala, his date lor tlie beginning of the Vaghcla rule can have no 
independent value, and must be rejected untill it is corroborated by 
better evidence. Tor the present, therefore, we have to accept the date 
given in Bhl and Bh2, and fix V.S. 1302 as marking the end of 
Tribhuvanapala's reign. 

VTsaladeva, the first king of the Vaghela dynasty, therefore, ascended 
the throne in V.S. 1302. The earliest knowm inscription of his 
reign is dated V.S. 1308,'^* and his last known inscription is 
dated V.S. 1317 (A.l). 126()).'*’'^ But the earliest mention of Visaladcva as 
Mahdrajddhirdja is found in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 
1303.***^ As the earliest known dale of VTsaladeva's successor, Arjunadeva, 
is found in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1310,'*' it is apparent 
that Visaladeva s reign must have come to an end on or before that 
year. According to Bhl and Bh2, Visaiadeva’s reign ended in \^S. 1320, 
while the \^S stales that his reign ended in V.S. 1318. Bhl and Bh2 are 
obviously wrong, and probably the VS is correct in this pailiculiar 
instance. Hence it may be concluded that V'Tsaladeva’s reign extended 
from V.S. 1302 to 1318. 

Arjunadeva, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1318, and we 
learn from his Girnar inscription that he reigned at least up to V.S. 
1330.^® According to Bhl and Bh2, Arjunadeva reigned up to V. S. 1333, 
and according to the VS, Arjunadeva was succeeded by Sarahgadeva in 
V.S. 1331, which may be accepted, because the earliest known date of 
the latter is V.S. 1332.'^'’ But Rama the elder son of Arjunadeva prob¬ 
ably ruled for a short period, which is not recorded in any literary source 
yet discovered. Probably he was on the throne for a few months only 
during V.S. 1331, so that we may conclude that Arjunadeva’s reign 
extended from V.S. 1318 to 1331. 

As we have assumed above, Rama ruled only for a few months in 
V.S, 1331, so that Sarahgadeva probably ascended the throne in V.S. 1331 
as stated in the V.S. The last known date of Sarahgadeva is found in 
the Abu Viinala Vasahi inscription;^® dated V.S. 1350, so we must reject 
the statement in the VS, that he was succeeded by Karna 11 in V.S. 
1335.^^ According to Bhl and Bh2, Kama 11 ascended the throne in 
V.S. 1353, which seems to be more likely. Sarahgadeva’s reign, there¬ 
fore, may be said to have extended from V.S. 1331 to 1353. 

Kama, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1353. One of his 
inscriptions is probably dated V.S. 135(3) and another V.S., 1354.'*^ 
According to GS, the reign of Karna came to an end when the Muslims 
came to Gujarat in V.S. 1351 (A.D. 1293-94). This date cannot be 
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correct, as *Ala ucl*Din ascended the throne in A.D. 1296. According to 
the VS, Bhl, and Bh2, Karna's reign ended in V.S. 11160 (A.D. 1303-04), 
and until further materials arc discovered, this date should he accepted 
as the year which saw the fall of the last Hindu rider of Gujarat. 



Mularaja IT IShlma 11 in. Siiinala<levi 

(c. 1232-1235) (c. 1235-1298) 



Raji m. LiladevI GENEALOGICAL TABLE (!) 

I Ail the dates refer to the Vikrama Samvat. 

Muiaraja m. Madhavi Names in italics are of persons who did not reign. 




CKNKAJjOaiCAL TABLE (IT) 

All the dates refer to the Vikrama Sam vat. 
Names in italics are of persons wijo did not reign. 


VAGHEl^Aiy 

Dharala ni. Kumitrapilla's mother's sister 
A! noraja m. Salakhanadevi 
Laranuprasadu m. MadananijAi 

V i radh i t’fiI ' f ra m a 


Pratd'pamalla 

I 

Arjunadeva 
(c. 1318-1331) 

_l_ 

I 

Rama 

(c. 1531. Reigned for 
a few months only) 

I 

Kama 11 
(e. 1363-1360) 


Visaladeva 
(c. 1302-1318) 


Saraiigadeva 
{e. 1331-1363j 
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Administration and Revenue 

It has been related in the previous pages how the small principality 
established by Mularaja I was gradually developed by his successors into 
an extensive kingdom. In the days of its largest expansion, that is 
roughly between A.D. 1140-1180, this kingdom included the territory 
now called southern Rajputana, including Kiradu and Mewad in the 
north, western part of Malava upto Bhilsa in the east, and the whole of 
Lata in the south, while in the west it was bounded by the Arabian sea 
and included Cutch and Saurashtra. Part of this territory belonged to 
feudatory princes, and the rest was divided for administrative purposes 
into various units, called Mandalas, I'ishayas, Pathakas and unions of 
villages in descending order of sizes. The villages formed the basic unit 
of administration. 

A mandala was the largest administrative division, but two such 
mandalas, namely Liipi and Saurashtra, have also been called desa} and 
we find a reference to {la) Laiadesamaridalam in a manuscript of Pancha- 
vastuka^ It is known that during the Gupta period 'desa' denoted 
a technical territorial division; for example we learn from an inscrip¬ 
tion of Chandragupta II,'' that the town of Nashti was situated within 
the Sukuli desa; again from the Junagadh rock inscription we learn that 
Skandagupta had sent goptrin to every desa:^ Later, however, desa was 
sometimes used as a s)nonym of mandala. Thus in two grants of 
Amma IP’ the kingdom of the Eastern C^halukyas is called Vengi-dao, 
w'hile in a grant of Amma P' and of lihima II,^ it is called Vengi- 
mandala. Evidently during the period under review also de.k and 
mandala were used as synonymous terms, though mandala was more 
frequently used. 

From the Chaulukya inscriptions we get the names of the following 
mandalas: — 

1. Ashtada^asata-nirtHtlrt/rt PO, III, 71 

2. Avanti-mandfl/a lA, XLII, 258 

3. Bhaillasvami-ma/ifl-dvddaia/ta-mcnda/fl lA, XVIII, 347 

4. Dadhipadra or Godrahaka-mawdo/fl lA, X, 159. 

5. Gurjara-mandfl/a or Gurjaratra m««da/a do, El, VIII, 219. 

6. Lita-mandfl/fl 

7. KtKhchha-imawdfl/a lA, VI, 193. 

8. Med5pata-ffjanda/a A.I.O.C., VII, 643, 
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9. Narniadatata-mfl;/<iflf/fl lA, XVllI, 8;$. 

10. Siltyapura-rrumdffla I’I, X, 76. 

11. Sarasvata-mflwdtf/fl lA, VI, 191. 

12. Saurashird-mandala lA, XVIII, 11-1. 

1.^. Timvanaka-rnamlala lA, XI, 387. 

14. Ghritapadi-rnandala’^ PC), III, 20. 

Dr. H. I). Sankalia suggests that Khetaka-m/irzr/^/Zfl so frequently 
mentioned in the Rashtrakuta records continued to exist during this 
period though no reference to it is found in any C^haulukya inscrip¬ 
tion.-* However, we find in the colophon of a MS. and the Lekhapad' 
dhati mention of a Khetakadhara-mandfl/^^ included within which was 
Chalurultara-chauturdsika}^ (a group of villages) which is probably 
identical with Cahtuschaturottara, mentioned in a manuscript written 
during the reign of Sarahgadeva.*^ Chaturottara has been identified 
with modern Charotara, a portion of Ciujarat noith of Baroda, while 
Chaturasika was modern Chorasi, also in Gujarat east of Baroda.’^ The 
K\wVdk'd-tnandala and the Khetakadhara-mroidfl/rt might have been 
identical, but elsewhere in the Lekhapaddhali, Khetakadhara is described 
as a pnlhaka.^'^ 

The Ashtadasasata-mawdalfl was near C^handravati and iaduded 
Abu. It is mentioned only once in an inscription* of Sarahgadeva, and 
probably was formed out of the territories of the Parainaras of Abu 
after they had ceased to reign. 

The Avanti and the BhaillasvamI'ma^tfdT;ada.yrt/ta-m«nr/<i/tf com¬ 
prised the western Malava, BhaillasvamT being modern Bhilsa. 

The Dadhipadra and Godrahaka inandalas included most of the 
Pahchmahal district and probably also parts of Jhabua, Ratlan and 
other stales. 

The IMa rnandala was formed by the southern half of Broach 
district, Surat district and the northern part of Thana district. 

Kaclichha-manda/a included most of the modern territory of Cutch. 

Ihc Narmadatata-mflnda/a was formed by the eastern part of the 
Broach district, the territory on either side of Narmada, comprising 
parts of Rajpipla state, and Sankheda taluka. 

The Jodhpur state formed the Satyapuxd-rnandala. 

Saurashira-mandala comprised either the whole or most of the terri¬ 
tory included within the Kathiawad peninsula, modern Saurashpra* 

I'he Saxas\ata-mandala, which was the cradle of Chaulukya power, 
vvas formed by the modern Mehsana prant, Radhanpura and Palanpur 
states minus Dehgam taluka, 

Timvanaka was in Kathiawad near Bhavnagar. There is some 
doubt as to its proper classification. The only inscription in tvhicb the 
place is mentioned seems to refer to one Mehr king. Jagamalla as king 
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of I’inivanaka, but later in ihe same inscriptionreference is made to 
rimvanaka-mawda/fl, {Timv(hiakc-7nandale-kararuya-piijdmdiyo), 

Ghritapadi-mYi;/drt/a was in CuUh and included the village of Rav.‘^ 
It has already been stated that next to tnandala, the territorial unit 
of administration was a vishnya, but in the whole range of Chaulukya 
records we find the mention of three vishayas only, namely, Vardhi- 
vishaya, Gambhuta-t>rv///zy«> ‘»id Nagasarika-?v.v//Y/v^/. Vardhi-r>'cv//rtYfl is 
mentioned in an inscription of Midaraja I of A.D. 974 and in another 
inscription of BhTma I of A.l). ihimbhuiii-vishnya is mentioned 

in an inscription of Midaraja, Kama 1 and Jayasiiiiha.’^ In subsequent 
records, however, we find mention of Viirdhi-palhaka and Gambhuta- 
pathakad^ Nagasarika-i//.s7/rtyft in Lata is mentioned in one inscription 
of Kama 1 onIy.‘‘‘ In a document dated V.S. 1288 quoted in the Lekhri’ 
paddhali, there is mention of a Nusari-/?rt///rtAY/.'^ Probably Midaraja 
had inherited a system in which the division of mandala into vishayas 
was the normal practice, but later it having been experienced that group¬ 
ing of paihakns into a mandala olfered greater advantages, the earlier 
system was discarded and vishayas were transrormed into palhakas. 
Similarly in the newly conciuered territory of Lata, Kama I had to accept 
the administration as he found it, but later Nrigasarika-r^/AZ/c/w/ was 
transformed into Nmlxrbpathaka, 

'Lhc palhakas were composed of villages, unions of villages and 
lowms. From the inscriptions we learn the Jiames of the following' 


palhakas: — 


1. 

Bhrihgari ka-r7/r// ?/ hshashlhi-palhaka 

J.\, XVIII, 3-14, 347 

2. 

pnthaka 

lA, VI, 200 


Da n d d a 1 iT -pa lhaka 

I A, VI, 210; I A, XI, 

4. 

Dh an adahara-/;c// ////Ac/ 

El, XXI, 172 

5 . 

Gambhuta-/?«///^Aa 

lA, VI, 193, 198 

6. 

Lathi vadra-pa/A^Ac/ 

RH.Ins., 1.39 

7. 

VmnuTi-pathaka 

lA, XVIII, 83 

8. 

T al abhadri ka^ / / ri rh sa 1 - pa 1 A aka 

JBBRAS, XXVI, 2.37 

9. 

Urbhaloda-/7a/ActArt 

lA, X, 1.39 

10. 

Vishaya-pfl7AaAa 

lA, VI, 210 

11. 

Vardhi-pflfAciAa 

lA, VI, 198, 202, 205, 

12. 

Valauya-pfl^AaAa 

lA, VI, 204 


The BhrihgarikS-c//fl////fA7/rtA77fA?-/;rt^/mAfl was included within the 
'&h2d\\z.^\^mi'mahddvddttsaka'ma7idala, and the city of Udayapur was 
probably included in this palhnka. The name implies that the pnthaka 
was composed of 64 villages. 

The ChalTsii'/;fl///c/A'/7 was composed of parts of Kadi and Kalol 

mahals. 

The Dzmldhx'paihaka was composed of parts of. Sidhpur, Visnagar, 
Mehasena and perhaps Klieralu mahah. 
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riie Gambhulawas composed of parts of Chansma, Patan 
and Sidhpur inahaLs. 

The Purnna-/;a///rt/irrt was siliialcd within Nanuadaiata 

The l'alabhadrika's7/Y£//rn/rva/-/;rt///a/trt was situated in Lata. 

I'hc Urbhaloda-/7«///«A7/ comprised the territory near modern 
Dohad. 

The Vishaya-/;fl///aArt was probably partly situated within the 
modern Kadi mahal and included parts of Vijapur and Mchasana 
mahals in the north and Sabarmati in the south. 

Lathivadra palhaka was in Saurashtra. 

Yardhi-/;tf//?«Aft was composed of Viramgam“/ft///Aft and parts of 
Chansama-mftAft/ and perhaps of Harij.^^ 

From inscriptions we get the names of the following union of 
villages: 


1 . S rl m ad-A n ana d a p ura - f) ra I i badd ha- 

shadvimhly-ddhika-grdtna-salatn F.J., I, 317 

2. GhadahadikTdwdft.vftAft I A, VI, 193 

3. Makhulaganiva-grft//ift-dw7/ft/ryftn7//.vft/ lA, XVIII, 83 

•1. Ratnapura*c//ft/ftrftA7Aft Hh. Ins., 2()h 

5 . G am bhu t a-/rrft / i bad d ha-clia / us-cha txm ri t'tisa / - 

adhika-grdma-saUuu Journal of the Oriental 

Instilute, Baroda II, 
(1953) 369. 


d here have been diflercnce of opinion amongst scholars regarding 
the signihcance of these niunbers, but in our case the use of the word 
'pradbaddha" in conneclion with Anandapura and Gainbhuta distinct¬ 
ly sliows that the ligures following the place names indicated the num¬ 
bers of villages included within the unit. This point is made absolute¬ 
ly clear by Abhayatilaka Gani, when in explaining a verse of the 
DvyTisraya he states that Siddharaja donated many villages under Siihha- 
pura: Simhapura-pratibaddhrm-amkdH grdmdnr^ Practically in the 
same sense the word 'pratibaddha has been used by Sandhyakaranan- 
din who describes his native village as: iri'Fai^idmvardhanapura- 
pralibaddhah punyabhu Brihadvafuh,^'^ The commentator of the 
Rdmacharila explains that pratibaddha means samlagndj that is closely 
situated or attached. Hence for example, .$r7mfld-Anandapura-/n'fl/£77ftd- 
dJia-shadvuhmiy-ddhika-grdma-mtam would therefore, mean 126 villages 
situated close to or attached to the city of Anandapura, which is 
represented by modern Vadnagar. Similarly, Gambhuta must have 
consisted of 144 villages. 

Makhulaganiva-grftmft-fh//r//ft7t/ftrfm.vft/, also must have consisted of 42 
villages. It was situaled within Furnn^-paLhaka. Though the word 
grama is not mentioned wdih Ghadahadika-dvftdft.vftAft and Ratnapura- 
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chaiurdHka, it is evident that these too were unions of villages with the 
two cities Ghadahadika and Ratnapura as the head-quarters. Ghada- 
hadika was situated in Cutch and Ratnapura probably in northern 
Baroda. 

Besides these we get the names of several territorial units from the 
work called Lekhapaddhali (LP) which is a collection of model docu¬ 
ments. These divisions are the following : — 


1. 

Khetakadhara-m«//dfl/« 

LP. 

17 

2. 

-do- -pathaka 

LP. 

5 

3. 

Ddixtidhi-palhaka 

LP. 

24 

4. 

Dandahiy haka 

LP. 

34 

5. 

NusarT-hrt[//?Y/Afl 

LP. 

54 

6 . 

Mandali-prt/AaAa 

LP. 

24 

7. 

Chafuruttara-c/zfl/wra.viAtt 

LP. 

17 


Of the above mentioned units, we have already discussed the situa¬ 
tion of nos. 1, 2 and 7. DandahT and DandahTya palhakas seem to be 
the same as D^inydhi-paihaka mentioned above. NnsdrJ-paihnka is said 
to have been situated in Lata, and is evidently the Nagasarika-t;rs7/rt3>« 
in Lata, that is modern Naosari. Mandali-/>fl//mA’« probably derived 
its name from Mandali, a modern place of the same name in north 
Gujarat 2^ miles south of Delmal, and mentioned in Kadi grant of 
Ajayapala. 

Govf.rnment 

Succession. 1 he king was at the head of the administration. 'The 
power, if any, exercised by the Yuvardja or the heir-apparent is not 
known. There is only one grant issued by a Yuvardja, but that was 
issued by Chamundaraja while his father Miilaraja had hardly establish¬ 
ed himself.^’ Hence it may not be taken as a general rule. The king 
was succeeded by his eldest son, failing whom the younger son succeed¬ 
ed. In case the king died without any son he was succeeded by his 
brother or nephew or nephew s son. 

Departments 

For the purpose of administration the government seems to have 
been divided into several *karana.s' or 'secretariats’ that is departments. 
The w^ork Lekhapaddhali, which is a collection of model documents, 
begins wdth a verse^'^ in which the names of the following karanas arc 
found: — 

1. Srt-karann: Chief Secretariat. It is mentioned in many Chau- 
lukya records which show that it was under a Mahdrndlya. The Nil- 
gunda plates of Vikramaditya VI mention a Sri-karai^-ddhikdri-sarw- 
ddhyaksha (EL XII, 154), who seems to be identical with the Maha- 
mdtya of the Srl-karana, 

2. Vyaya-karana: The accounts department. It is mentioned in 
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the Gala inscription of Jayasimha, from which we learn that it was 
under a tnahdnidlya (JBBRAS, XXV, ‘522). Durlabharaja is said to 
have buillt a house for Vyaya-karana, (PCJ. 20). 

o.. Dhannddhi'karana: Department of justice. 

4. Alandapikd-karana: Department for collccUng 'Sulka; that 
is various taxes, hence may be called the department in charge of excise, 
customs and octroi. Mandapikd in the sense of 'sulka-maiifp^pikd 
has been used in the Nadol inscription of Kumarapala and the Cintra- 
prasasti of Sarahgadeva.^‘* Both Bhandarkar and Biihler translated 
'mandapikd' as customs house. 

5. Veldkula-karana: Department in charge of harbour. From the 

Periplus of the Eyythrean Sea/^ we learn that the mouth of the river at 
Broach was found with difliculty, because the shore of the river was very 
low, and even when one found the passage, navigation was still difticult 
because of the shoals at the mouth of the river. ‘‘Because of this”, we 
learn from the Periplus, “native lisherman in the King’s service, station¬ 
ed at the very entrance in well-manned large boats called irappaga . 

go up the coast as far as Syrastrene (Sauriishtra), from which they pilot 
vessels to Barygaza.” Further details of navigational difficulties are also 
given in the Periplus. It is clear therefore that during the 1st century 
A.D. there was at Broach arrangements for piloting ships into the har¬ 
bour. Now, the Chaulukyas controlled Broach for a very long time and 
it is quite likely that such arrangements for piloting ships continued 
during their period, and that the Veldkula-karana was the depan meni 
which controlled the pilots. Besides piloting there are other works in 
connection with a harbour, and the Veldkula-karana might have l)een 
in charge of those works as well. The Chaulukyas also controlled the 
important ports of Cambay and vSomnath, which in those days were ports 
of some importance. Hence it is quite likely that the work of the Veld- 
kula-karana was not confined to Broach only, but was extended over all 
the ports in the Chaulukya kingdom. 

6. Jala-Paiha-karana: Department in charge of roads and water¬ 
ways. We shall see later that a document in LP shows that a lessee of a 
village was obliged to maintain the roads. These roads were probably 
the Rdja-mdrga, mentioned in the Royal Asiatic Society grant of Blihna 
11.^* Aldrgapati or, guardian of the roads, is mentioned in an inscription 
of Yasovarniadcva (El, XX, 41) but from similar expressions occurring 
in the Rdjatarahgini, mdrgapali was taken to mean guardian of the passes 
or frontiers. But this mdrgapali is also called a rnantrin, which seems to 
indicate that he was the minister in charge of the roads. Probably an 
officer with similar duties was employed by the Chaulukya kings to look 
after the king’s highway. 

7. Ghalikdgriha-karana: The exact significance of this depart¬ 
ment is not clear. Wc learn from the Cintrd-prasasti that there was a 
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^jirna-glialikalaya' near the temple of Somanatlia; this jirtjta-ghalikalaya 
was translated by Biililcr as ‘old water clock’ on the analogy of the 
modern Gujarati word XihadiaV which means any kind of time piece, 
which Biihlcr believed was derived from the word 'ghalikdUiya , But it 
seems that a building was intended by 'jirna-ghatikdlaya as the tenn was 
used to denote a boundary. Fortunately, from two illustrations from a 
rnamiscxipt which shows a building with the caption 'glialikdgriha it 
is now clear that the term meant a building. 

A reference to 'ghatihdgrilud is found in the Prahandhachinldmatjtiy 
where it is stated ihat Durlabharaja built a vyaya-karaua, an elephant’s 
stable along with a ghalikagriha (vyaya-karaija-hastirsdld'ghalikd-gpha 
saliHam kdriiaui). Tawney translated this ghalikdgriha as clock tower.**’’ 
But it is difficult to belie\e tliat in those days when sand clocks or water 
clocks were the usual instruments for measuring time, anyone would 
build a tower to house these instruments. Moreover, from the illustra- 
tions mentioned above, it appears that though the front portion of the 
ghalikdgriha was shaped like a tower, it was mainly an open hall, with 
high wall on one side. As for Biihler’s assumption that ghalikd was 
derived from ghadiaU we find in Hemachandra’s Deslndmamdld (11, v. 
105) the words ghadi and ghadiaghadd (i.e. ghatikdghatd or ghaiikaghald 
Kielhorn) for both of which the Sanskrit equivalent has been given by 
Hemachaiidra as 'goshthV. Goshlht during this period meant a board of 
trustees, as we learn from several inscriptions, and as in the manuscript 
the illustrations shows the ghalikdgriha just in front of a temple it might 
have been the place where the trustees used to meet. On the other hand, 
if we suppose that in the illustra ion the ghalikdgriha was placed near a 
temple due to fortuitous circumstances, it may be contended that ghalikd 
was really derived from ghadidl and the hall was the office of the Mduid- 
dhyaksha who according to the Arthasdstra (II, 20) was employed to 
measures time and dis'ance. 

Ifie wwd ghalikd is however found in several Pallava inscriptions 
and was translateci bv Kielhorn as “an establishment (probably found in 
most cases by a king) for holy and learned men, such as is often men¬ 
tioned in other inscriptions under the name Brahmapuri.” (El, VIII, 26). 

Ghalikd, therefore, may mean either a dock, a board of trustees or 
an educational institution. Of the.se three explanations the last one 
seems to be the best, as we know from the fragmentary KTrtistambha ins¬ 
cription of Siddharaja that a teaching house for teachers {upddhydya- 
Hkshd-grihani) stood on the Sahasralihga lake. We also learn from the 
Dvydsraya that there w^ere educational institutions by the side of the 
Sahasralihga lake.*'** The buildings must have been erected by Siddharaja 
himself, 'riuis, as steps were taken to instruct the teachers it may be pre¬ 
sumed that the state was taking a keen interest in the education of the 
people. We have also seen that from the Pallava inscriptions it appears 
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as if the 'ghdlika or the educational institutions were built l)y the king. 
Ghalika-griha-karana therefore seems to mean ‘department in charge of 
the educational institutes’ or in a more restricted sense the buildings of 
such institutes. Fort it is quite likely that in those days the king discharged 
his duties by constructing buildings and maintaining them, while the 
actual education remained the particular province of the Hralimana. 

8. Tankasald-kararjn: Department in charge of mint. We learn 
from the Lekhafyaddhali that there was a mint at J^rlmala.-^- 

9. Athsuha-karaua: Departineiu in charge of weaving line clothe'^. 
This department corresponded to the department under the "Sutra- 
dhyaksha^ mentioned in the Arlhasdsira (11. -^9). 

10. Draxiya-karana: Department in charge of s ores. 

11 . HJidnddgdva-karaua: Department in charges of royal granary. 
In this sense 'bhdnddgdra' has been used by Menituhga. (FCJ, T)!!). i’his 
karana reminds one of the ranaA)lidnddgdr-ddliikarau of (Jhandragupta 
II known from his Basarh seal, and which has been translated as ‘office 
of the chief treasurer of the war department.”-'-* It should be noted that 
hhanddgdra meant a store, and we come across the term Bhdrotl hhdndd- 
gdrci, that is a library, which apparently existed during the reign of 
VTsaladeva. (S, R. Bhandarkar Report, il, 48). 

12. Varigriha-karaua: Department in charge of irrigation. The 
history of lake Sudar^ana near Juiiagadh shows that from very early times, 
at least in that part of Gujarat, the state look upon itself the responsi¬ 
bility of irrigating the country. The lake Sudarsana near Girnar, we 
learn from the Junagadh inscription of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman, 
w^as first built by the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta and was perfected 
under Asoka. It was destroyed by a storm during the reign of Rudra- 
damaii and all the water having escaped, the lake became "dudarsana : 
but Rudradaman reconstructed the lake.-" I he same lake again burst 
its dams during the reign of the Gupta Emperor vSkandagupta and was 
repaired by his governor Parnadatta.’* ’ 

During the period under review excavation of big lakes was under¬ 
taken by the kings and queens. Thus wc learn that Queen UdayamatT 
built a large reservoir which surupassed even Sahasralinga. Her son 
Karna is said by Merutuhga to have buit the lake called Karyiasdgara}^^ 
According to Forbes this lake was made by damming up the river 
Roopeyn and the skill of the Chaulukya engineers stood the test of time 
till 1814 when tliat river broke through its embankment, ‘‘.and the ocean 
of the king "became in a moment an uncared for waste”.’*^ But the most 
famous lake built by any Chaulukya king was the Sahasraliiiga lake of 
Siddharaja. Recent excavations have shown that a channel about .SOO 
feet in length connected the lake with the river Sarasvati, which evident¬ 
ly provided the lake with its abundant supply of w^ater. Some other 
arrangements of introducing water into the lake by stone sluices etc., 
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show the higli degree of techiiital skill willi whith llie irrigation 

engineers of the Chaulukyas were gifted.'*** The kings not only ex¬ 
cavated big tanks but also had small wells dug for the bencht of their 
subjects, as we learn from the Ahada grant that BhTma II granted an 

arghnUa that is a well with a Persian wheel to a Brahmin.'*'* We learn 

from Sridhara’s Devapattana-pm.sYi.y/r^ that one of his ancestors was 

commissioned by Mfdaraja I to dig square and round wells and tanks 
(xfdpi-kupd-taddga), which shows clearly that from the beginning of the 
Chaulukya rule officers were employed to look after the irrigation of the 
country. Evidently it was this kind of work,—construction and main¬ 
tenance of water reservoirs—which were under the charge of the Vdri- 
griha-karana, 

13. Dexmvehnadiarana: Department in charge of palaces. Deva- 
vehna may also mean temples, but there is a Deva /iarfl/ia mentioned 
later, which was probably the department in charge of temples, so that 
Devavesma-karana may be taken to mean the department which was in 
charge of palaces. 

14. Ganikd-karana: Department in charge of prostitutes. The 
existence of such a department is known from very early texts such as 
the Arihasdstra. We also learn from a Chahamana inscription dated V.S. 
1147‘^ that there was an officer called Sulapdla whose duty it was appa¬ 
rently to control the courtesans attached to temples though according to 
lexicographers the word means ‘the keeper of a brother. It is possible 
that officers corresponding to the sulapdla were employed by the Chau¬ 
lukyas to supervise the brothels. 

15. Haslimld-karana: Department in charge of elephant’s stable* 

16. Asxfa.^dld-kara7ia: Department in charge of horse’s stable. 

17. Kalabhasdld-karana: Department in charge of camel’s stable. 

18. ^reni-karcma: Department in charge of guilds. We learn from 
the Cinini’prasasti that there existed a he?}! or guild of gardeners during 
this period. The institution of guilds flourished in l.ata from quite an 
early period as we learn from the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta 
that there was a hern or guild of silk weavers who originally came from 
Lata.'*** 

19. Vydpdra’karana: In tlm colophon of a manuscript of the 
Jnanapanchami, VTsaladeva’s minister Nagada is said to have been in 
charge of sarriasta-vydpdra:^^ Elsewhere this Nagada is said to have been 
in charge of the mudrd-vydpdra, so that vydpdra may be contraction of 
mudrd-vydpdra. This rniidrd mentioned in the records has generally 
been taken to mean ‘seals’, and the minister in charge of miidrd has 
been called ‘the minister in charge of seals’. But from the Arihasdstra 
we learn that nmdrddhyaksha was the passport officer who issued a pass 
or niudrd on receiving certain payment."*^ Taken in this sense rnudrd- 
vydpdra would mean the department that issued passports and probably 
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also collected import duties. As we shall see vydpdra has been used in a 
similar sense in some Bengal inscriptions. 

Merutuhga however calls a class of officers ^x>ydpdiris" who were em¬ 
ployed by the king to bring to Anahilapataka all the fanners who had 
failed to pay the king’s share of the produce.^'* It is not stated whether 
the vydpdris were collectors of taxes as well. Cairiously cnf)ugh the word 
*x)ydpdra^ indicating a class of officials is found in three copper plates 
of the Gih century A.D. found at Faridpur (East Bengal). Pargiter wdio 
edited the three inscriptions discussed the probable meaning of the word 
*vydpdra' in the context of a royal officer, and stated: ''Vydpdra in 
ordinary Sanskrit means ‘occupation, business, trade, or professions’ with 
reference to persons, but here it certainly seems to have the more special 
meaning of ‘trade, traffic, commerce’ with reference to merchandize. It 
has this special meaning in Bengali, where bepdri (Skt., Vydpdrin) means 
‘merchant, trader’, and more particularly ‘a trader who carries his goods 
about to different marts, an intinerant trader’. 

“ Fhe two wwds 'vydpdra-karandaya' and 'xydpdrandya' therefore 
refer to the same thing, and show that there was an official who was 
charged with the duty of looking after trade, a minister of commerce in 
fact; and this is clearly what the third expression 'vydpdrdya viriiyukUV 
implies. 

“ I'he large rivers in this province and the proximity of the Orissa 
and Chittagong coasts afforded great facilities for riverine and coastal 
trade and the people were largely occupied in boating and shipping.... 
1 here can be little doubt that they engaged in shipping. Trade must 
have been very brisk in the province, and such a department of com¬ 
merce must have been a most important source of revenue. Its duties 
would have been to levy customs-dues on toeign trade, and otcroi on 
internal trade and it would no doubt have been expected to look after 
harbours and marts in order to maintain trade, and probably to exercise 
some kind of maritime jurisdiction. It must have been a most lucrative 
office. At the date of the latest of these grants, plate C, the Uparika him¬ 
self had the charge of this department. 

“The management of this department obviously reejuired that there 
should be one or more officials in each vishaya or district, local customs 
officers in fact; and the descriptions of Vasudeva and Vastupiila in plates 
B and C show that such w^as the arrangement’’.'^' 

All the arguments advanced by Pargiter to show that there was brisk 
trade in East Bengal, may with greater relevancy be applied to Gujarat 
under the Chaulukyas. In fact, the Muslim travellers and Marco Polo 
testify to the great volume of trade that passed through Broach and Cain- 
bay at this period. It is therefore interesting to learn from the colophon 
of a manuscript that during the reign of BhTma II there was an offiixr 
working under the governor of Lata, in charge of mndrd’Xjydpdra of 
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Broach.^ ^ We may hold therefore that vydpara-karana was concerned 
mainly with the general supervision of trade, and the collection of import 
and export duties; the harbour management and maritime jurisdiction 
no doubt belonged to the veldkula-karana. The statement of Merutuhga 
mentioned above shows that the district officers of this kararjia^ namely 
the vydparis were sometimes employed to arrest villagers for non-payment 
of king’s' dues. These vydpdrins employed in the district may be ana¬ 
logous to the vishaya-vydvaharins mentioned in the Khalimpur grant of 
Dharmapala, (El, IV, 250). 

20. 'rantra-karana: Political department, in the same sense as the 
word was used in British India, that is a department which dealt with the 
feudatories. The word Uanlrapdla' is found in the Partabgadh inscrip¬ 
tion of PralThara Mahendrapala II (El, XIV, 176). The Sudi plate of 
Chaulukya Somesvara I (El, XV, 77) also mentions two tantrapdlas. An 
officer called mnhd-Umlyddhikrifa is mentioned in the Ramganje plate of 
Isvaraghosha.^'^ '/'(rnlrapdla has been rendered as a ‘political officer’ like 
a charge d'affaire, [)ut the position of Tantrapala Madhava of Mahcn- 
drapala II shows that he was evidently posted to watch over the feuda¬ 
tories. I’o conduct the foreign relations with independent states the 
sandhivigraha department and its officers namely the dutas were employed. 

21. Koshlhdgdra-karana: The department in charge of treasury. 

22. Upakrama^karana: Department for examining ministers; may 
be analogous to modern public services commission. In his commentary 
on the Arnarakosha, KshlrasvamT has explained that upakramn —defined 
in the dictionary as upadhd —was upadh-drndtya-parikshdy that is 
examination of ministers by means of iipadhd, which must have been 
here used in the same sense in which it is used it in the Arlhasdslra 
(I, 10) w'here Kautilya laid down that the amdlyas are to be tested as to 
dharmn, artha, kdma, and bhaya by means of iipadhds, that is deceitful 
means. Kautilya recoin mended that a minister was to be appointed if he 
passed the four tests. Similarly Manu also recommended that ministers 
be appointed after being examined. That these tests were sometimes 
applied before appointing an high officer is learnt from the Junagadh 
rock inscription of Skandagupta, where it is stated that his governor of 
Saurashtra, Parnadatia. had been found to be pure by all tests of honesty: 
saanf-opddhibhis-cha xflUiddha-buddhih. (CII, III, 59). The practise of 
appointing ministers by testing them had not fallen into disuse in the 
mediaeval period, as we learn from an inscription of an Eastern Chalukya 
prince where it is stated that one Mahdsdmanldmutya Kuppanayya had 
successfully stood the tests of four kinds of honesty; rhatur'upadhd-sudhya- 
\iya. (El, XIX, 1.5?)). These tests were evidently conducted by the upa- 
krarnn-karam, 

23. Karmakararia: The word *karma’Sachiva' occurring in the 
Junagadh inscription (IT.VITI, 44) was translated by Kielhorn as ‘execu- 
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live officer’. In his Abhidhanachinlamant, Hemathandra gives several 
synonyms of Karrna-sachiva, namely: niyogi karrnasachiva dyukta vyapri- 
tas-chasah. Of these synonyms dyukta occurs in several inscriptions but 
its exact significance is not known, though it may mean ‘an executive 
officer’. Following Kielhorn therefore we may translate Kanna-kamria 
as the executive department. 

24. Sthdna-karana: According to the Arthasdstm (JI, SO) an officer 

called sthdnika was to be appointed in charge of one fourth of a city oi 
a fort. Sthdnika was also required to superintend the work of the gopa 
in gathering certain statistical data from the village. According to 
Manu (VII, 5f)) among the subjects which a king daily should consider 
with his ministers was sthdna, a word which according to some of his 
commentators meant the army, the treasury, the town and the kingdom. 
Yajhavalkya (If, 17‘f) mentions an officer called stlidnapdla in connec¬ 
tion with the finding of lost goods, who appear lo be the same as 
siiidnika. As Yajnavalkya wrote much later than Manu or kaiitilya, it 
seems that his interpretation of the word .should be accepted, so that we 
may conclude that the sl/idnika w^as an officer whose main duly was to 

look after the city but they had possibly to superiniend K)me rural 

affairs as wx‘ll. But the AhhidhTitiacbiuidinaui gives slhdiiddhyaksha as 
a synonym of siiidnika, and we learn from the Kadi grants of BhTma II 

(lA, V'l, 201, 20^'}) and the Cimra.~pra,Uisti that the head of a monastery 

was called a sihdnapati and a sthanddhtpa; evidently all these terms were 
synonyms of sthdnika. Now, from .^rldhara’s Devapattana-/;/YiA‘tf.v/f we 
learn that some of his ancestors were appointed by Mularaja to look after 
the erection of halls, monasteries, alms houses, gilt flag staffs, arches, 
towns, and villages (kuttima'matha-prdsdda’salrdlaydn saiivarijtadhvaja- 
toran-dpana-pura-grdina-prapd-niaiidapdn). We shall see later that alms 
fiouses were looked after by a different department, but monasteries and 
the towns and the villages were probably looked after by the officers of 
the sthdna-karana, though it may be considered doubtful as to whether 
the head of a monastery would l>e a royal officer. But from the Veraval 
inscription of Arjunadeva (lA, XI, 241) it appears that the permission 
of the chief priest of Somanatha temple was necessary before land could 
be transferred; again from the Girnar inscription of the same king (PO, 
III, 21) we learn that when a man was given the exclusive right of en¬ 
graving inscriptions in all the temples of Girnar, permission of the royal 
officers as well as that of several religious teachers was riecessary, w^hich 
show that the latter had some administrative duty attached to their 
office. Hence probbly they were called ,slhdnapaii. 

25. Deva karana: Department in charge of temples. Deva-karar^ia 
is mentioned in the Bali inscription of Kumarapala^'^ where evidently the 
Mahdm (dtya) in charge of the department acted as the dutaka, because 
it was a religious grant. In the Timana grant of BhTma H we get the 
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name of one pujamalya of Timydivdkd-mandala, He was probabJy a 
provincial officer, the central department being under a ?nahd?n(ilya, 

26. Sandhi-karana: The abbreviation Mahdsdndhi in the sense of 
a Mahdsdndhivigrahika is used in the Anavada inscription of Sarahga- 
dcva.*‘^ It is clear that in the present instance also sandhi-karana meant 
the departnieiit of peace and war, that is the foreign office, which was 
under the mahdsdyidhwigrahika. 

27. Mahdkdiapataladiarna: It is learnt from many (lliaulukya 
grants tliat the mahdkshapalala had to act as the dfifaka of the royal 
grants. His department was probably the department of conveyance, 
registration, accounts, and record, (cf. ArUiasdslm, II, 7). I'he Madhu- 
ban inscription of Harshavardhana (El, VII, 158) mentions a maJidksha- 
paUd-ddhikrii-ddhikarana which evidently meant the same department. 

28. Mahdnasadiarana: The department in charge of kitchen. 
Kautilya {Arthasasira, II, 4) and Meruluhga (PCJ, 117) call a royal 
kitchen *rnahdnasa\ 

29. Jayanasdia-karana: The meaning of 'jayana is not known. 
It has been suggested that the department was in charge of armour.'^ 
Merutuhga (PCIJ 79) mentions Jydydna-pradkdna in the sense of a chief 
councillor. 

30. Sahdgdra-harana: Department in charge of poor houses. We 
have already seen that Mularaja I appointed officers to superintend poor 
houses. Siddharaja is also known to have opened poor houses. I’hese 
were evidently looked after by this department. 

31. Antahpura-karana: Department in charge of the interior of 
the palace. 

32. KoshlJiikd-karana: It was probably a department in charge of 
store house or granaries. 

As has been said the names of the departments enumerated above 
are found in the opening verse of the Lekhapaddhati (LP), though un¬ 
fortunately it does not state when that verse was composed, nor does it 
refer to any particular government to which it was applicable. The 
following considerations, however, lead us to believe that the verse is 
applicable for the government of the Chaulukyas during the period 
under review. 

A more detailed discussion of the historical character of some of the 
documents of the Lekhapaddhati will be found in the following pages, 
for our present purpose it is sufficient to point out that in the dated 
documents in the work, the dates range from V.S. 802 to V.S. 1433 and 
the manuscript at present available was copied in the 16th century A.D. 
But, by far the largest number of documents are dated V.S. 1288, only a 
few are dated later than the Chaulukya period, and all the documents 
are related to Gujarat. It is highly improbable that the verse giving the 
names of the karanas was composed during the Muslim period, hence 
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il must have been eomposed during the Chaulukya or any other earlier 
period. Kven if the verse was composed at an earlier period it may be 
regarded as generally applicable to the Chaulukya administraiion. for ot 
the karanas mcniioiied we come across at least three and possibly a lew 
more in the Chaulukya inscriptions. Thus for example Sri-karaua is so 
familiar a term both in the inscriptions and colophons of manuscripts of 
the period that no reference is necessary. As to the other kanmas we 
have specilic mention of vyaya-karana in the Gala inscription of JaNa- 
siihha while the colophon of a manuscript states that Mahainalya 
Nagada was in charge of all the vydpdras, from which it appears that 
^vydpdra was a karana, Deva-karana is mentioned in the Bali inscrip¬ 
tion of Kumarapala. Another karana mentioned in the Lekhapaddhali 
is the numdapikd-kamna, and both the Nadol inscription of Kumara¬ 
pala and the prasasli of Saraiigadeva have referred to the hilkd' 

inandapikd as mandapikd; as collection of hilka was an important 
activity of the state it is quite likely that there should be a separate 
ministry in charge of the department. Among other karanas, mahd- 
kshapaUila karana and sandhi-karana are also most likely to have exist¬ 
ed, for we have many epigraphic reference to mahdkshapatala and mahd- 
sdndhivigrahikaj the last mentioned officer in one inscription being 
actually called mahd-sdndhi. The existence of hem or guild is also 
known from an inscription, hence a hem-karana may be presumed to 
have existed. Thus we have some sort of evidence for the existence of 
nine karanas. For the existence of the rest it is true that there is no 
evidence but it seems that such karanas^ as that of justice (Dharmddhi) 
mint, elephant, horses and earners stable, palace, (devavehna), prosti¬ 
tutes, and political affairs (tatitra) must have existed to ensure a stable 
government while the great sea trade carried at Broach and Cambay 
must have necessitated a ministry of harbour (xjeldkula-karana). Similar¬ 
ly, departments in charge of roads, stores and grains were equally neces¬ 
sary and there is no doubt of their existence. Thei existence of a few 
karanas such as upakrama, karma, and ghaiikdgriha may be accepted 
with some reserve but from the huge irrigational projects executed 
during this period the existence of the vdrigriha-karatjLa seems to be 
evident. 

Thus we see that apart from the few karafias for the existence of 
which we have proof, the necessity of the others can not only be ration¬ 
ally explained but most if not all of them would be necessary in an 
organised government. It must be remembered that the Chaulukyas 
gave the country a stable government for about three centuries and a 
half, and it is hardly likely that they could have been as successful as 
they actually were had the government not been organised into well 
marked departments. It is most likely that countries other than Gujarat 
had their administration carried on by similar departments, but as has 
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already been poiiUed out, all the documents in the Lekhapaddhaii relate 
to Gujarat, from which it seems, obvious that the compiler was sure of 
the applicability ol: the verse to that counr)\ Hence it may be concluded 
that during our period the administration in Gujarat was carried on by 
the departments mentioned in the Lekhapaddhaii. 

Of the karanas mentioned above, those relating to Anlahpura, 
Mahanasa, Amsuka, and the Dexm-vehna^ cannot be called real depart¬ 
ments of state. 1 hese departments were wholly concerned with the 
personal affairs of the king, and grouping them together with important 
departments shows that no distinction was made between the person of 
the king and the state. In short, the king was the state. The affairs of 
the chancellory or the mint were as much his private affair or business 
as those relating to his daily food or the internal arrangement of his 
palace. The ministers were his servants appointed by him to carry on 
his work. I’he frequent expression in the inscriptions that the ministers 
were at his lotus like feet ((ai-pdda-padm-oJjajwT) was not exactly an 
empty formula. This however is not at all surprising since the idea of 
sovereignty as an attribute of the state is a modern deniocra.lic one. 
Originally, in every country both in Europe and Asia, sovereignty was 
viewed as an attribute not of the state but of the king, which was natural 
since the struggle that gave rise to the conception of the sovereignty was 
carried on by the king in order to establish his personal independence 
and supremacy. As he triumphed over his rivals, sovereignty was as¬ 
cribed to him. 

M misters 

Each department was under a Mahdrndlya, but the Mahdinatya who 
was in charge of the Sri karana and usually the passport and foreign 
trade also (Srl-karafiddi sarnasta niudrd vydpdra) was the chief among 
them, which is shown by the frequent references only to this particular 
minister in the Chaulukya records (both inscriptions and colophons of 
MSS.) to the exclusion of all others. Hence he has often been called 
the Prime-Minister, but we think that ‘Chancellor’ would be a better 
term to describe his office, and the ‘Chancellory‘ to describe the &rLkarar,ia. 

Little except the names of the Chancellors arc available, but it 
seems that before being appointed to that post a man had to prove his 
ability and worth. Thus we find from the Ujjain inscription of Jaya- 
siiiiha,'*^ that one MahMeva w^as the governor of Malava under Siddha- 
riija, and apparently the same Maliadeva is found mentioned in three 
inscriptions of Kumarapala (Kiradu, Bali, Gala) being referred to as 
Chancellor. Another example is afforded by Nagada, the Chancellor 
of VIsaladeva. Two colophons, dated V«S. 1310,mention N§gada as 
the Mahdrndtya, but does not state the name of the department over 
which he presided. A third colophon dated V.S. 1313 mentions Nagada 
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in charge of all the vyaparas or the vyapara-karana while one inscription 
dated V.S. 1315 and another dated 1317^^ describe Nagada as Mahdmdtya 
in charge of the mudrd, vydpdra and ^rl-karana and mudrd-vydpdra 
respectively. We have also the testimony of Rajak‘khara and Harsha 
Gani, that Nagada succeeded Tejahpala as the Chancellor. Thus we see 
that if Nagada became the Chancellor in about V S. 1317, prior to that 
date he had to content himself by holding some minor ministry. What 
ministry he was actually occupying in V.S. 1310 cannot be ascertained, 
but that was not probably that of the Chancellor. 

Sometimes Chancellors appointed by one monarch continued to serve 
his successor, like Maladcva who was appointed by Arjunadeva and 
continued in his office under Sarahgadeva.'^"* 

The two other departments which are known from inscriptions are 
the Vyayd-kttrana and the devn-karana. The Gala inscription of 
Jayasiriiha'*® mentions one Arnbaprasada as the Vyaya'harayjta-mahdmdtya. 
In the Gala inscription of Kumarapala*^^ however, apparently the same 
Arnbaprasada is mentioned as a mahdmdtya along with another mahd¬ 
mdtya Chahadadeva and the Chancellor Mahadeva, but whereas it is 
specifically mentioned that Mahadeva was in charge of Sil-kararja, the 
exact department to which mahdmdtyas Arnbaprasada and Chahada¬ 
deva belonged during the reign of Kumarapala is not mentioned. How¬ 
ever, from the same inscription it appears that Arnbaprasada and 
Chahadadeva appointed a number of men to do certain work, and 
it is possible that the inscription which is now in a mutilated 
condition was set up to record these appointments and their 
purpose; Arnbaprasada and Chahadadeva therefore might have 
been the ministers in charge of the Vpakrama and the Karma- 
karanas which we have shown were in charge of appointment 
and execution respectively. Mahadeva apparently had no share in the 
business recorded in the inscription, still his name was put in, probably 
because such usage was sanctioned by custom. Even the feudatories are 
known to have inscribed in their own grants and inscriptions^** the names 
of the Mahdmdtyas in power. But the practice was not alw-ays rigidly 
adhered to, as is shown in the Gala inscription of Jayasiriiha, where 
Arnbaprasada is mentioned as Vyaya-kararjia'mahdmdtya the name of the 
then Chancellor is not mentioned. But it should be remembered that 
the mentioning of the name of the mahdmdtya, after that of the king 
as part of the recital is probably a late custom and we first come across 
it in the inscriptions of the reign of Kumarap5la. 

Other officers of the central government 

Besides the mahdmdtyas, there were other officers called mahd- 
mantrins, mantrins, and sachivas, but our information alxmi their status 
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is very meagre as they are only casually mentioned in one or two inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Mahdmantrin 

The names of only three mahdmanlrim are known. One was 
Lahadha father of the famous Vimala, known from the latter’s Mount 
Abu inscription.'^^ The other was mahdmanlrin Mahadeva, known from 
Sridhara’s Devapattana prasasti/'^ What their exact status was cannot 
be determined. Jambuka was the Mahdmantrin of Mfilaraja. (Com¬ 
mentary on DV. II, V. 56). 

Mantrin and Sachiva 

Sridhara’s Devapattana prasasti also mentions one Sachiva Valla, 
without giving any further information about him. Sachiva is also 
mentioned in the Kantela inscription of Arjunadeva; but there Samanta- 
sirriha who is described as a Sachiva in verse 9 is called a manirt in the 
next vcrse.‘‘^ It might have been a case of promotion, but it is more 
likely that no distinction was made between these two terms both being 
employed to mean a high royal officer as Hemachandra says that the 
two words are synonyms.In the texts both sachiva and mantri are 
often mentioned without revealing their exact status. The great Vastu- 
pala was himself described by one of his contemporary poet as the 
kelivesma-sachiva, that is minister-in-charge of the house of sports. 

We learn from the colophon of a manuscript that during the reign 
of Kumarapala a manirt was in charge of Valapadra-pa^/m/ta.*''^ The 
Dohad inscription of Jayasirhha also speaks of the appointment of a 
mantrin at Dadhipadra.^’"^ It is difficult to say whether these officers 
belonged to the provincial or central administration. 

Mahdmauhurtika, Mahdkshapatalika, Mahdsdndhivigrahika 

The name shows Mahdmauhurtika was a royal astrologer. From J5rT- 
dhara’s Dcvapattana-/7rfl.sa,s/? we learn that one of his ancestors was an 
astrologer of Mfilaraja I and was probably employed by him as the royal 
astrologer. In an unpublished manuscript however we come across the 
name of one person who was the Mahdmauhurtika of Kumarapala. 
Kautilya mentions that the king should at an appointed time consult his 
mauhuriika Mahdkshapatalika and Mahdsdndhivigrahika S' 

The two officers most frequently mentioned in the grants are the 
mahdkshapatalika and the rnahdsdndhivigrahiko. Of the^e mafia- 
sdrulhhngrahika was the minister of peace and war as liis designation 
implies, but his duties included that of dfitaka or conveyor of a grant. 
The mahdsdndhivigrnhika is also known to have performed other duties 
as we know from the Anavada grant of Sarahgadeva from which it 
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appears xh^i Mahdmaiya Mahdsdndhi {figraliiha) Madhiuudana was in 
charge of the iSri-karana and tnudrd-ifydpdra.*''' Probably in addilion to 
his duties as the rnahdscuidJiixngrahika Madhusudana was in charge of 
the Chancellory and the nivdrd clej'^arLinriit. 

The nia]idks}iapa{aUka was evidently llu! head of the aksJiapaijilika 
department which has be:n translated l)oili a"s hucount oIIk:;.:’ and 
Tccord oflice/ From tlie ciescriplion <)i‘ I lie ahsliapalala given l)y 
Kautilya it appears that records of iniscc’ianeous types of accounts tvere 
kept there/'^ 

Afiganiguhaka 

He was a royal bodyguard mentioned in one Cliauliikya inscription 
only/’'^ 

Provi ) i ci a I A dm i n is I ra I i o ; / 

At the head of the province or the marjdala was the niaJtdmafjrJaP 
(iwara, but it a}>pears that K)ntc;tinK.s a province was governed by a 
dandnndyahii. (airiously enough however, in the Kadi plate of VTsala- 
deva'*'^ it is stated that one MahFnnandalcsx'ara Rdnaka w^as g'overning 
the place called Mandali situated in VwYdhx-pnlhakci. Evidently what¬ 
ever type of adininistrative unit this Mandali might have been, it was 
smaller tlnit a patJiaha. Similarly in the Unjha grant”** we finci that a 
Dandaiidyaka Avas in charge of a village, lire government of these 
small adminiarativc lurits l.)y high ranking olltcials is diflicult to explain 
unless Avc assume that the places mentioned in connccLion with the two 
OxTicers were cither their personal property or were bestowed upon them 
as gifts by the king. 

Between the rn(Aidm(i7ui(ile/sv<ira and davdandyaha, the rank of the 
former was the higher, for even Lavanyaprasada and VTradhavala are 
called inaJidmcindalesvaras in the Abu inscription”' which show that this 
was the highest rank in the country. From the colophon of a manus¬ 
cript we also learn that VTsaladcva was a when he 

appointed a dandddhipaii, which is the same as a dcnulandyaka, —and 
from an inscription of Ajayapfda’s reign we find a mahdm(i}ji(lalcsvara 
issuing orders to all the dandandyakas/^ which showes that the former 
w^as the superior officer. Usually these high oflicers were appointed by 
the king, and VTsaladeva, at the time evhen he appointed a dandandyakaj 
was enjoying very extensive powers. 

Hicrc is ail example of a dandandyakn being promoted to the rank 
of a mahdmaudalc.wara. He is Dandaudyaka V'aijalladcva who is first 
incntioned in the Bhatunda stone inscription of Kumarapala (V.S. 1210) 
as Dan dandy aka Vaijaka of Nadclula. In two other inscriptions of V.S. 
12I‘^> apparently the same man is referred to as Danda. Vaija governing 
Nadclula.^’' From the Bali inscription of Kumaraprda”^ we learn that in 
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V.S. 1216 Danda. Vayajaladeva was in charge of Nadula. But in the 
Bombay Secretariat grant of Ajayapala, we get the name of Mahd- 
mandalehjara Vaijalladeva who had attained the Pahchamahdsahda and 
was governing the Narmadatata-mtfi^drt/fl. The names Vaijaka, Vaija, 
Vayajaladeva, and Vaijalladeva have been taken to refer to the same 
individual'* and we cite this example to show how an officer was 
promoted in rank and transferred from one province to another. 
Incidentaily Vaijalladeva is one of the two Chaulukya officers known to 
us to have attained the pnnchaniahdsabdaJ^* 

'['here is another example of a governor being transferred from one 
‘jnovince to another, which shows that this practice was probably quite 
common. Salaksha was the governor of Saurashtra but later was trans¬ 
ferred by VTsaladcva to Lata where he died. This information is sup¬ 
plied by the KanieJa inscription of Arjunadeva from which we further 
learn that Samantasiihha, the brother of the deceased Salaksha, was 
appointed by VTsaladeva as the governor of Saurashtra and was confirmed 
in his post by Arjunadeva.'' The last information is interesting, as it 
shows that these high officials were probably confirmed or removed from 
their posts at the accession of every king. It is this Samantasiiiiha who 
has been referred to as "manlrV and \sa(hiva' earlier in the same inscrip¬ 
tion as stated above. Probably he w^as a provincial officer who was 
promoted to the rank of a governor after his brother’s death. 

Were' the goxferywrs civilian officers 

At least in some cases the mahamaridnlesvaras seem to have been 
civil officials, for, from the Dohad inscription of Siddharaja we learn that 
apart from the ilT////?Anrt//d«/c.sV?m-Sn-Vapanadeva, Siddharaja had ap¬ 
pointed a sendpad or vdhintpali called Kesava, undoubtedly as the com¬ 
mander of Dadhipadra-mrtWf/a/a. This indicates that Vapanadeva was 
not altogether free, and had no control over the army which was under 
Kesava who was directly under the king. The object of this arrange¬ 
ment will be clear if it is remembered that one of the great routes from 
Gujarat into Malava passes through the Pahchmahals, where Dadhipadra 
was situated; its situation on the frontiers of Miilava and the continued 
hostility between the two countries rendered Dadhipadra a place of 
strategical importance. A similar example is afforded by the Prachi 
inscription from whicli wc learn that Kumarapala sent one Gumadeva, 
whose designation is not given, to control Somanatha area. As the 
inscription Mates that the AbliTras being afraid of Gumadeva kept peace, 
it is apparent that Kumarapala had sent Gumadeva to put a stop to 
Abhlra depredations, probably because the situation had become such 
that it w^as beyond the control of the local authorities. As Gumadeva 
does not mention the name of the local governor, it is apparent that he 
was serving directly under the king. Thus wx find that both in difficult 
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periods and in the districts, the administration had to rely on the centre 
for armed support, and the fact that in neither of the two instances 
known to us tlie army was placed under the mahdrnay^clalesvara indicates 
that he was a civilian official, though sometimes he was a soldier like 
Liivanyaprasada and VTradhavala, who probably owed their elevation to 
the high office to their martial abilities. 

With dandandyakas however the position w^as liiflerent, for though 
they might have acted as civilian administrators, we have it on ihe 
authority of Hcmachandra that they were army officers; Hemachandra 
calls them generals: chaturahga-valddhyakslia-sendm^laiidandyakaJ^ We 
have already seen that a dandandyaka was some times promoted to be a 
mahdmandalesvara; such a promoted mahdmayidalewara may be con¬ 
sidered as a retired army man. It seems also that a dmidaiidyaka might 
aspire to the highest office in the land. This is learnt from the colo¬ 
phon of a manuscript where wx* hud a ChaiicelJor is called a Danda: 
MaltaNLdlya-Dancfa-^in-'J'dte ^rldiaranddi-paripanlliay Jh'obably be¬ 

fore his promotion Tata held the rank of a damlandyaka which he 
retained after his promotion. 

Other Provincial Officers 

The provincial officers mentioned above were appointed by the king, 
though we know of one instance where VTsaladeva while still a mahdr 
tnancfalesvara appointed a dandandyaka. But VTsaladeva was enjoying 
unusual powders even before his accession, hence this should not be taken 
as a precedent. There are however, other instances of a provincial oflicer 
being appointed by tlie provincial governor. Thus we find from the 
colophon of a manuscript that during the reign of BhTma 11, the 
dandandyaka of Lata, himself appointed by the king, had appointed one 
Ratnasiha to superintend the passport department at Broach {^rimad- 

Bfnmadeva . prasddddavdpta ^ri-Ldladeso nirupita~dai),4a .— 

Sobhanadeve asya nirupandya mudrd-vydpdre Ratnasiha praiipallau iha 
Bhrigukachchhe).^^ The Dohad inscription of Siddharaja also speaks of 
the appointment of a rnantri, who was most probably appointed either 
by the governor or by the local commander of the army. The reason 
why the evidence of a similar nature is so few, is that in the Chaulukya 
inscriptions, with one exception, barring the Chancellor, only those 
officials were mentioned who were directly concerned with the issue of 
the record, or were in some way implicated with the execution of the 
tasks specified in the records. Therefore, names of comparatively fewer 
officials are found in the Chaulukya records. 

Provincial Officers w. 

We give below the designations of several provincial officers, though 
it is by no means certain that they belonged to the provincial cadre, for, 
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as will be apparciil, our knowledge of their nature of duties is based on 
inference and surmise. 

M a h (Isa cl h a n i h a 

Wc get the name of MaJiusadlianika fioin tiie Udayapur inscription 
of Kumarapala where it a|>pears that tlie tnalia.sadhanilxa was in charge 
of Udayapur city. MdltdsfuUtaJiiha is also mentioned in the Vanthali 
inscription of .Sarahgadeva, and Merutiihga mentions a Maluisddhanika 
of Broach. (Bf J, Ihli, 1811). The same designation is also found in the 
IJjjain gram of l\iramara Vakpatiraja'^ ‘ \sho issued the grant at the 
request of Asiiih the wife of Alalidsddhanika Maliaika who w^as apparent¬ 
ly the governor of Bhagavatpura wdiere Muhja was residing at the time. 
Mahdsddhanika is also mentioned in an inscription of Kalachuri Sodha- 
deva of V.S, 1134 and in an inscription of Sahgramagiipta.‘^“ 

It is interesting to note that the term 'scidhanHui signifying a royal 
official of importance occurs in the lhi\:c Taridpiir grants wdiich mentions 
the vydpdri, Pargiter, w ho edited the inset i})lions, wrote about tlie 
sddhanika as follows: “The word .sddhaitika does not occur in the dic¬ 
tionaries. It is a noun of agency formed from sddlt(i7ia, and would seem 
to mean a j)crson wdto transacts any kind of l)usiness or who carries any 
matter through. In plate A it seems to denote some agent, aitoruey or 
factotum and he was no doubt appointed by the lord of the district to 
transact business generally on his behalf. The comparison made furtlier 

on between him and x^ydpdra points in that chreciion. The 

sddhanika was clearly a person of higher authority than the officer who 
looked after the xjydpdra'\^'^ Later on in Bengal, wx‘ come across the 
dtsignaiion of an oHicer variously called duhsddhya-sddhanikd, danh-- 
sddluniika, and danhsddJiya-sddhanikd^, while (lanhsiidJia-sddhanika is 
mentioned in tlie Banskhera plate of Harshavardhana, and a Uhahainana 
record of V.S. 1176 mentions a dnhsddha-sddlui?nka.^^ 'The w-ord 
duhsddhy(i-sddhanika and the allied terms have been taken to mean a 
high police officer. We have already .suggcslcd that the mahdsddhanika 
was in charge of a city; he might have been aciiially in charge of the 
police of a city, which he comrollcd by means of the sddhavjhas. 

M a hap rad h d nas 

Another class of oflicials were the niaJidpradhdnas^ two of wliotii arc 
mentioned in the AIiTiiedabad inscription of Visa Iadova’s reign.As 
both the mahdpradhdiias mentioned in the inscription were appointed 
by the king and hchl the personal rank of RdnakaSj they must have held 
important posts. Though the nature of their duties is not clear, it is 
apparent that they were appointed by VIsaladeva to do certain work at 
a place called Mahiritsaka. 

From the Dvydiraya it is learnt that Jehula w^as the inahdpradhdna 
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of Miilaiajii I, and tliat he was the Rdriaha of Kliairalu. (I)V^ 11, v. 50, 
p. 1()7). Jl is possil)ic, ihcreforc thai. ihc uiahapyadlKUias were usually 
Rdnahas, lhai is appointed IVoin amongst the icudatory princes. 

An inscription of Kalacluirya Sankara (A.l). 1178'^) nieinions one 
MahdpradJiana Dand(nidyalui Brahmadeva, and a Vadava inscription of 
y\.D. 1179,''^ and some Western Clnilukya inscriptions^'^ inention Malid- 
pradhdna Scndpali Maudalika. dhis also indicates their possibility of 
being feudatories, though scndpali nieans that they were army oflicers of 
very high rank. But in another inscription of A.l). 1091, a Malid- 
pradhdna Mahadevaiya under Mafidmarjdalcsvara Ananatadeva is men¬ 
tioned,'’* from w^hich it appears that inahdprndhdnas soinetimes held a 
rank inferior to that of a proviii(ial governor, ant! may have been 
provincial officials. 

Mahdpratlhdra 

A viahdpra/lhdni means the Lord High (lhamberlain, but W'c learn 
from the Royal yVsiatic Society’s grant of BhTma II, that Mahdprati 
(hard) Somarajadeva was carrying the administration of Saurashtra. 
From the Tiinana grant of the reign of the <ame king we learn that at 
that time the vydpdra department of Timvanaka was under the adminis¬ 
tration of l^raiJ (hdra) Sakhada. In a land grant issued by tlic Maltd- 
mandalesvara Vaijalladeva, we find a Pralllidra acting as the Du (taka). 
Ih'om these it appears that prafihdras and mahdprati haras were pro¬ 
vincial officials though sometimes they might have acted as chamberlains. 

From the following sentence of an inscription of Ajayapfila’s reigri/'^ 
we get the names of several officials: saniastarda7j(}andyaka-desathdhira- 
ddhis]iihdriaka-karanafnirusha-sayydpdla4)hattaptitra-prah}iYiti-niyukia~rdja' 
purushdn Brahman-oliardf^ praiinWdsi-inshayika-paidAtkila-jayiapad^^^^ 
cha. All these officials were being addressed by the inahdrnayjcjalesvara, 
so that it is evident that they were serving under him. 

Da nda nay aha 

We have already considered the position of the dari(landyaka but it 
is evident that in this particular instance, the dandandyaka wnis either an 
army commander or head of a pathaha, A dandandyaka has been some¬ 
times translated as judicial officer, but the unambiguous definition of 
Heniachandra, that a dandandyaka. chalurahga-balddhyakslia and senani 
were synonymous terms, show" that in Gujarat at any rate he was a mili¬ 
tary officer, though as wt have seen, he sometimes filled the civilian office 
of a provincial governor. 

Desathdkura 

Thdkura is a very common term and is usually taken to mean an 
honorific title. But from the present inscription it is clear that a desa- 
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ihdkura was a royal olficcr. It has been pointed out above that niandala 
was sometimes referred to as deia, hence it seems that a deia thakura was 
an officer who was in charge of particular department of the mandala, or 
he might have been the chief Ihdkura of the rna^(jalti> A document in 
the Lekhapaddhali also mentions a desa4hakura (LP, 8) where distinc¬ 
tion is made between desa-taldra and grdma-uildra. It is therefore evident 
that the prefix desa was used to denote high provinsial rank. 

Adhishthdnaka 

Adhishthdna means a city, while Kautilya has used it in the more 
restricted sense of a royal capital. (Arthasdslra, 1, XVI). But as the 
present inscription was issued by a mahd77ia^4dlesvara^ adhisJuhdnaka 
cannot mean an officer connected with the royal capital. In the Damodar- 
pur copper plate of Budhagupta-^ adhishlhdna has been used in the 
sense of the headquarters of a vishaya, which seems to be applicable in 
the present instance. Adhishthdnaka therefore probably meant an officer 
in charge of the headquarters of a vishaya or pathaka. 

Kara n a-piirtisha 

Karana-purusha evidently meant officers or clerks connected with 
the secretariat, in the present instance provincial secretariat. 

Sayydpdla 

The word sayydpdla as well as kiyydgrdhaka also occur in the 
Brahmanwada grant of Mularaja II; the editor of Brahmanwada grant 
took the term to mean a guardian of the bed chamber. But it is evident 
from the inscription of Ajayapala that the sayydpdla was an officer who 
served under a rnahdmandaiesvara; therefore either a provincial governor 
was provided by the state with guardian’s of the bed chamber, or what is 
more likely, .Sayydpdla inspite of its etymological meaning had nothing 
to do with beds. 

Bhallaputra 

Bhat la is a title of respect usually used in addressing princes and 
learned Brahmins. But it also means a mixed caste whose occupation 
is that of bards and pancg)Tists, but as bhallaputra is mentioned along 
with bhdla, dauvdrika and others in a Nadol inscription (PT, XI, 37) it 
probably did not denote a bard, who was usually called a bhdla. In the 
Lekhapaddhali (LP, 15, 20) the term has been used apparently to mean 
soldiers, in which sense, too, the word bhallapulra might have been used 
in the present inscription. 

Vishayika and Patlakila 

It wil be observed that vishayika and patlakila mentioned in the 
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present inscription, are not included in the list of royal officers but 
amongst the Brahmins and neighbours. It appears therefore that they 
were not royal officers though it is difficult to determine their status. 
Pattakila was translated by Tawney as patel, but the context in which 
Merutuhga uses the word shows that he did not mean by palUikila an 
ordinary village dignitary like paid: the mother of V'Tradhavala left 
Lavanyaprasada to live with her brother-in-law who was a palfakila. 
From the Jhalrapatan inscription of Paramara Udayaditya wc learn that 
there was a pallahila who belonged to a oilman’s family but was rich 
enough to build a temple. Evidently pal la hi la was a man of high status, 
and if he was not a royal officer, he must have been a landholder owning 
rather large area. The word palel might have been derived from pal f a- 
kila, just as subadar which under the Mughals meant a provincial gover¬ 
nor, to-day means a Junior Commissioned Officer in the Indian Army. 

Uparori 

This inscription of Ajayapala’s reign which gives the list of officers 
mentioned above, ends with the words * Uparori Vdmadeva\ This upa- 
rori was not the dulaka who is mentioned separately; probably uparori 
was a tadbhaxM foiTii of uparika which denoted a very high officer under 
the Guptas and Harsha, when an uparika was sometimes plced in charge 
of a vishaya; and the same office might have been filled by \^amadcva. 

Desddhikari 

The desddhikari occurs in several Chaulukya inscriptions and has 
been taken to mean a viceroy. But as will be shown later, adhikdri pro¬ 
bably meant a revenue officer of a village and was probbly analogous to 
the term adhikdrika, an officer mentioned in a grant of Rashtrakuta 
Dantivarman of Gujarat. (E.I., VI, 288). Desddhikdri should therefore 
mean the chief revenue officer of a de^a, that is a nuujtcpila. We learn 
from an inscription that he was helped by a panchakula,'^'^ 

Ndyaka 

The term ndyaka is used once only in the Mangrol inscription of 
Kumarapala-’-a where it might have been used as an abbreviated form 
of dandandyaka. According to Kautilya (Arlhasdstra, I, 12) ndyaka was 
one of the 18 mahdmdtyas important enough to be spied upon. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sukranlti however, ndyaka was the lord of ten villages, and 
most probably it is in this sense that ndyaka has been used in the 
Mangrol inscription. 

Bdlddhi 

Bdlddhi is mentioned in the Lekhapaddhali (LP, 8) and though its 
editor is of the opinion that bdlddhi was a revenue officer, it seems that 
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it was an abbroviauon of baladhihrlla, that is a high military officer; that 
balddhi was an officer of high status is indicated by the fact that in the 
document in which he is mentioned he is found issuing orders to all 
dem-lhdkuras^ desa4(il<lras, grain a-talar as, hindipahas, and void pikas, 

Pujdmdlya 

From the Timana grant wc get the name of another officer, namely 
the pujdnidlya of Tinivanaka‘/7/r//idr//rt. Fvidently this officer was in 
charge of the places of worship within the inandala. 

Provincial A d mini si rati on 

Besides tlie designations of the officers as given above, whe^ carried 
on the provincial administration, hardly any information is available 
regarding the actual working of the machinery of aclminislration. We 
only learn from the Royal Asiatic Society's grant of IBiTma 11, that there 
was a !^ri-karana at VamanasthalT, and from another inscription that there 
W'as a karana —probably a ^ri-karana—iii Ghritapadi These 

karanas were probably the chief secretariat of the manijalas, Vanianas- 
thali being most probably the licad-quarters of Saurashtra-mc/ndfl/rt. 
Though it is not known whether there were any other karanas, we shall 
pr<)bal)ly be not far from truth if we imagine the provincial administra¬ 
tion to be modelled after the central. Indeed there was an officer in 
charge of xyapdra both at Broach and I imvanaka as we have already 
shown which indicates that this department existed in the provinces. 
Probably these departments were in charge of amTityas distinguished 
from the mahdmdtyas of the central government—and we know’ the name 
of only one cT them, namely the pujdmniya of inandala. 

C if y A d ni in isi r(i I ion 

In the Veraval inscription of Arjuna, we find that w'hcn a Muslim 
wanted to punliase some land he had to take the permission of the 
panchahula and of the two religious teachers. The probable reasons 
which made the permission of the religious teachers necessary in this case 
ha/i already Ijeen discussed. 

A much more detailed aud interesting information about the 
administralioM of a ciiy is provided by the Anavada inscription of the 
reign of Saraiigadeva,-’" It states that a panchahula composed of Pclhada 
and others had been appointed by the king in (barge of mndrn-iW l*alhan- 
pur, and as this panchahula with the consent of the leading merchants 
o{ the towm imposed several taxes, it is apparenl that tlie administration 
of the city was entrusted to this hoclv, that, is the panrhahula by Sarahga- 
deva. 

The same inscription then continues to state that on former occa¬ 
sions, gifts were made for the worship, offering, and theatricals 
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naka) before the god Krishna, and the local kamva, that is the city 
administration and the customs-house had granted in perpetuity a contri¬ 
bution of 180 drarnmas and 72 drammas respectively. Thus we learn that 
there was a karana in Palhanpur, and as Palhanpur is not known to 
have been the head quarter of a mandala or pathaka, it has to be pre¬ 
sumed that the city had its own secretariat to look after the city adminis¬ 
tration; this karana had the right to grant money to religious estab¬ 
lishments. 

Besides the money granted by the karaijta and the customs house, 
there were some private donations and contributions, but all these having 
proved insufficient for fulfilling the original purpose of the grants, the 
pancha-rnnkha-nagara of Palhanpur met together and imposed certain 
taxes. We learn from the inscription that the pancha-mukha-nagara was 
composed of the following: (1) the panchakula, (2) the purohitas; D. R. 
Bhandarkar suggested that purohitas probably included all the Brahmins 
of the city, but it seems that only the priests were meant. (3) Fhe mahd- 
janas, that is merchants, including Sddhu (Sahiihar), ^resthl. (Seth) 
Thdkura, Soni (goldsmith), Kawsdra (brazier), (4) the vUfjijydrakas (xrnnj- 
ras), and (5) the naii-vittakas (ship-owners). I hus we see that the paheha- 
rnukha-nagara included apart from the pahchakula, the priests, the 
merchants, and the industrialists; the separate mention of ship owners is 
interesting but hard to explain. This system may be called a primitive 
type of functional representation with some reservations, for the bankers 
and the braziers and the goldsmiths were put into the same category. 
Many of them arc however named in the inscription and it is not possible 
to ascertain the principle underlying their selection or the persons who 
selected them, if indeed they were nominated to serve as a member of 
the paheha-mukha-nagara. But for all w^e know these men might have 
been elected by their guilds, or there might have been a convention by 
which only the richest members of the profession were asked by the 
pahchakula to serve as pane ha-mu kha-nagara. 

The paficha-mukha-nagara met and imposed several taxes on sales 
and purchase of commodities for the upkeep of the temple and perform¬ 
ance of the show. The taxes were as follows: (1) half of one dramma to 
be paid by the seller on one dhadi of madder (mdhjishthd), (2) one 
dramma to be paid by both the seller and the buyer on one dha^d of Solo- 
nurri melongena (hihgudi), (3) some portion from each cart filled with 
grain the nature of which is not clear, (4) one pali from a ghadd of ghi 
to be given by the seller. 

Though rigid distinction is made between the taxes to be paid by 
the seller and the buyer, what arrangements, if any, there existed for 
preventing the seller from passing the incidence of taxation on the buyer 
is not mentioned. However, we learn from the post-script of a Kadi 
grant of Bhima II, which records many taxes on commodities, that there 
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was a hatta-karana-sulka-mandpika. The officer in charge of the markets, 
mentioned in ^ridhara's prasasli might have been in charge of this hatta- 
karana and enforced these taxes. Probably his duties corresponded to 
that of the panyddhyaksha mentioned by Kautilya®^, which was to fix the 
price of commodities and the rate of profit thereon, any infringement 
being punished with fines. 

Thus we find that a town enjoyed certain amount of fiscal autonomy 
so far as it related to raising funds for the upkeep of a temple. Un¬ 
fortunately no information is available as to whether the pancha-mukha- 
nagara could tax the citizens to meet civic needs. 

The pancha-miikha-nagara is also mentioned in several documents 
of the Lekhapaddhati which w^re intended to serve as models for the 
sales of houses and female slaves, from which we learn that it was neces¬ 
sary to inform the pancha-mukha-nagara before those transactions could 
take place.^^ In another document in the same work—called dharma- 
chtrikd (LP, 16) which appears to be an affirmation on oath not unlike 
a modern affidavit, the accused declares that he has shown himself as 
guiltless as the moon to the paficha-mukha-nagara, which probably means 
that that body which included the priests, was competent to administer 
an oath and in this respect fulfilled the functions of a modern notary. 

Other City Officers 

The Anavada inscription only mentions the pahchakiila amongst the 
paheha-mukha-nagarn, but there must have been other officers also to 
carry on the administration of the city. Probably mahdsddhanika, taldra, 
and the adhishfkanaka were city officers. 

Village 

The villages were the smallest units of administrative division. From 
inscriptions and from the documents in the LekhapaddhaLi we learn the 
names of several village officers, who were most probably appointed by 
the authorities of the paihnka or rnandala to administer to the needs of 
the village, maintain peace and collect the revenue. 

The village had definite boundaries (dghdtd) on every side which 
marked it off from neighbouring villages. From two documents in the 
LP—both dated V.S. 1288—which makes provisions for a breach of peace, 
we find that occasional cause of quarrel between two villages was disputed 
boundary. In such cases of dispute the parties to it could approach and 
receive from revenue officer, his subordinate officer in charge of land 
(land registrar) and pnhchakula (adhikdri-kshetamanlrhpahchakula) a 
Silapafra (LP, 50) or certificate which bound the two parties to keep 
peace and remain satisfied with their actual possessions. In case of a 
breach of peace, both the disputants were liable to be prosecuted and 
punished. These two documents of the I.P arc of interest as showing that 
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boundary disputes lor which the Smritis prescribed elaborate regulations, 
probably continued to be a common cause of village litigation as of old.'*® 

Village Adrninisi ralion 

The actual process of administering a village is not known but the 
function of the following list of officers may provide a rough idea of it. 
The names of some of the officers are found in Chauliikya inscriptions, 
some in documents of tlie LP, while others are common to both. 

1. Selahaslo: (El, XI, 58; PO. Ill, 69). Probably a revenue officer. 

2. Talara: (lA, LVI, 10; PO, III, 69, LP, 8). Sri R. B. Haider 
suggested that talara meant a night watchman who watched over the 
crops (lA, LVI, 10) but it appears that Bhandarkar correctly translated 
talara as koiiml (El, XI, 47) as Hemachandra in his Desindmamdla has 
translated talara as nagara raksliaka (DN, V, v. 8). Taldra might have 
been derived from lalavara, —an officer mentioned in the Basarh seals, 
and Mahdialavara mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda inscription (El, 
XX, M2). The laldras used to receive a gratification called taldra-hhdvya 
(BH. Ins. 158; WZKM, 1907, 4M; El, XI, 47; LP, 8). It must have been 
a perquisite attached to the office of the taldra, for, though none of the 
inscriptions explains the term, the document of the LP makes it clear that 
taldra-hhdvya was not part of any regular salary. T he LP also mentions 
a grdma-laldra who was evidently the village koiwal. 

M. Hindipalur^\ (LP, 8). A tax collector. In the postscript of a 
Kadi grant of BhTina 11 (No. 6, lA, VI, 202) Biihler read the name of an 
officer as "hithipaka\ who along with the pratisdraka was apparently 
responsible for collecting certain taxes. But as this part of the inscrip¬ 
tion is very mutilated and full of too many terms in ancient Gujarati, 
Buhlcr confessed that he could not ascertain their meanings. We think 
that hilhipaka is a misreading for hindipaka, which in view of the muti¬ 
lated condition of the postscript is not unlikely, notwithstanding the fact 
that the inscription was edited by Biihler. Unfortunately the facsimile 
of the inscription is not reproduced and the plate is now lost. 

4. Pratisdraka (lA, VI, 202; LP, 8). A collector of road cess or 
octrois who allowed the carts to go out of a piece of low ground, where 
the carts were detained while the owners obtained a permit to travel 
called Desottdro, 

5. Balddhi (LP, 8). This is probably an abbreviation of Balddhi- 
krita, which means an army officer. 

6. Adhikdri (LP, 50). A revenue officer. In I.P Adhikdri is men¬ 
tioned in a document which settled a village boundary dispute, and is 
mentioned along with other officers, namely Kshetamanlri, and Pancha- 
kula {Adhikdri-Kshetamantri-panchakula) and it is stated that they lived 
in a city. In the Sanjan plate of Buddhavarasa, we come across the name 
of adhikdri, who was undoubtedly a village official for he is spoken of 
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thus: vishayapati-rdshtra-grdmakula-kula’mahattar-ddhikarmal]i (El, XIV, 
150). As the Sanjan plates were found in the Thana district, it is evident 
that Adhikdri mentioned in the LP and the Sanjan plates were the same 
type of officers. 

7. Volapika (LP, 8). It seems that formerly a volapika or men 
under him accompanied merchants in their journey for the safely of 
their goods. A tax was collected for giving them this protection on the 
road which was called *ddna-voldpana\ 

8. Mdnclavl (LP, 54). Collector of market taxes in charge of a 
pathaka. 

9. Pathakiyaka (LP, 54). Collector of road taxes. 

10. Vparahindiyd (LP, 54). Inspectors. 

11. Grdma-Thdkura (PO, III, 69). A village landlord or headman. 
Abhayatilaka Gani gives it as a synonym of Grdmapali. (DV, III, v. 3). 

12. Dokara (PO, III, 69). A village official. 

Panchakula 

Having presented briefly an account of the administrative system in 
Gujarat under the Chaulukyas, it now remains to discuss the function 
and position of the most important administrative institution of the 
period, namely, the panchakula. Panchakulas arc mentioned in the ins¬ 
criptions of other dynasties, but we shall begin our survey of this institu¬ 
tion by quoting from the Chaulukya records. 

Panchakulas associated with Mahdmdtyas. 

The first epigraphic reference to this administrative arrangement is 
found in the Gala inscription of Siddharaja where along wdth the vyaya- 
karana a panchakula is mentioned; though the fragmentary nature of the 
inscription prevents us from learning much else, the panchakulas may be 
presumed to have been helping the mahdmdlya in charge of the vyaya- 
karana in the discharge of his duties. During the reign of Bhmia II, 
we find from his Abu inscription of V.S. 1265-’^ that the affairs of the 
mudrd and the chancellory were being carried on by Anidlya-Maham. 
Thabhu and all the other panchakulas: ^n-karne rnahd-mudr'dmdtya- 
Maharh-Thahhu prabhrili sainasla-pahchkalc paripanlhayati. Most pro¬ 
bably Thabhu w^as the niahdmdlya. During the reign of VIsaladeva we 
find his minister Nagada sometimes associated with a panchakula and 
sometimes apparently working independently of that body. For example, 
of twT) colophons both dated V.S. 1310’-^® mentioning Nagada as a mahd- 
indlya, only one describes him as being associated with a panchakula. 

Panchakula in the provincial administration 

Though the evidence for showing that panchakula was associated 
normally with a mahdmdlya in charge of a department in the central 
government is scanty and inconclusive, so far as the association of the 
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panchakulas with the provincial government is concerned, our evidence 
is more numerous, thougli most of it relates to Saurashira-// 2 Y///(i[fl/fl. I'hus 
we learn from an inscription of Bhima 11*““ that when MaJiaprali (hdra) 
Soniarajadeva was carrying on the administration of Saurashtra-ma/:?Y;/«/«, 
he with the consent of Maham. Sobhanadeva and other panchakulas of 
Vamanasthali Sri-karana granted a pieces of land. From the Porbandar 
inscription of VTsaladeva it is learnt that pahchakula was appointed to 
administer Saurashtra*“*; the name of one member of the pahchakula 
was given as usual but it is now lost. From two other inscriptions* 
we learn that in V.S. 1330 Saurashtra was being governed by one Tha. 
Pallia and a pahchakula composed o Dhandha and others. This Palha 
continued to serve under Sarahgadeva, for wt learn from one of his 
inscriptions that in V.S. 1333 a pahchakula composed of De^ddhikdri 
Maham. .Srl-Palha and others were carrying on the administration of 
Saurashtra. But from the Vanthali inscription of Sarahgadeva we learn 
that in V.S. 1346 Mahdmandalesvara Vijayananda was governing Vamana- 
sthali. As most probably the seat of the governor of Saurashtra was 
Vanthali, the inscription evidently means that Vijayananda was governing 
the whole province, but the interesting part of it is the ommission of the 
mention of pahchakula. It is most likely that De^ddhikari Palha was not 
governing the whole province, but was in charge of the revenue depart¬ 
ment only, so that his being helped by a pahchakula does not indicate 
tliat a governor was also helped by a similar body, still it is necessary 
to examine whether a pahchakula was associated with a provincial 
governor when it was being administered by a mahdmaxKlale^vara. 

Again the evidence at our disposal is not sufficient to warrant a 
dehnite answer. We have already seen that one Vaijalladeva was once 
the dandandyaka of Naddula and later became the mahdmaf,i(lalcsvara of 
Narmada-tata-mrtWY/a/«. The inscriptions show that while he was a 
dandandyaka he was assisted by a pahchakula but apparently he was 
acting on his own authority without its aid when he became a rnahd- 
rnandalehmra. On the other hand we learn from the colophon of a 
manuscript copied at Cambay*““ that in V.wS. 1295 Rdnaka VTsaladeva 
was the mahamanclalesvara of Lata, while the colophon of another 
manuscript copied at Broach in V.S. 1299*“* states that Mahdrdnaka 
VTsaladeva and a pahchakula composed of LunasTha, the son of Tejah- 
pala (the same son for increasing whose merit Tejahpala built the 
famous temple at Abu) and others were governing the country, that is 
Lata. It is apparent from these two colophons that VTsaladeva must have 
continued to govern Lata as mahdmandalehara till V.S. 1298, for the 
title of mahdrdnaka does not convey any official status, so that it follows 
that VTsaladeva, a mahdmandalewara. was governing LaU with the help 
of a pahchakula, and the statement that Tejahpala’s favourite son was 
one of its members shows that the office of the provincial pahchakula was 
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of great importance. Of course, Visaladeva’s being the mahdmar}4(^lei- 
vara might have induced Tejahpala’s son to accept the post, but even in 
that case it must have carried with it a sufficiently high status. 

It has been shown that the panchakula is mentioned in some inscrip¬ 
tions and not in all. One possible explanation of this anomaly may be 
that they were mentioned only when necessary. In a royal grant the con¬ 
sent of any other authority than that of the king being evidently unneces¬ 
sary, in not a single one of them is a paficliakula ever mentioned. But 
there are examples which sliow' that not only patichakulas but others, 
who were not connected with the administration at all, were mentioned 
in the Chaiilukya grants when necessary. 1 hus in the Girnar inscription 
of Arjunadeva (PO, 111, 21) we find tliat besides the administrator and 
his panchakula several Jaina monks jointly conferred on an individual 
tlie unique right of monopoly of engraving on the Girnar hills. Evident¬ 
ly the Jaina monks had some sort of undefinable right over the Girnar 
hill—a place of Jaina pilgrimage— and their name was recorded to 
signify their assent to this novel arrangement. Similarly in the Veraval 
inscription of Arjunadeva (lA, XI, 241) wx* find that it was wdth the 
permission of the pahchakula and twn dchdryas that a Muslim purchased 
land near Somanatha-pattaiia. This shows that as the custodian of the 
faiiious temple tlie dchdryas must have had some say over the alienation 
of land in that holy city and its adjacent territory. Similarly it seems 
that the name of the pahchakula was recorded when their permission was 
necessary to render valid some transactions of the governor. Thus of the 
five inscriptions of Vaijalladeva mentioned above, all of which were 
issued from Naddula, the Bali inscription, w^hich alone among these live 
records a grant by the governor, mentions the pahchakula. The Bombay 
Secretariat grant, however, issued presumably by the same Vaijalladeva 
when he had become a niahdmandalesvara docs not mention a pahcha¬ 
kula, but this grant is unique as it is signed by the governor himself as: 
*sva-hasto-ya7n-rnahdmandalesvara-sri-Vaijalladevasya\^^^ which shows that 
either Vaijalladeva was at that time enjoying extraordinary powers, or 
took the w^hole responsibility of issuing the grant, or was donating a 
personal property. Similarly the Udayapur grant of the reign of Ajaya- 
pala^®^ records a grant by a provincial governor but does not mention 
the pahchakula. 

In this connection it may be noted that provincial officers sometimes 
donated their personal property as is known from the Dohad inscription 
of Siddharaja of V.S. 1196, which records the establishment of a temple 
by a mantriy and the concluding part of the same epigraph dated V.S. 
1202 records that a junior officer serving under the mahdmari(}alcsvara 
donated three ploughs of land to meet the expenses of the same temple. 
Thus it is possible that the Bombay Secretariat and the Udayapur grants 
record the donation by the governors of their personal properties. Until 
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therefore further evidence is forthcoming, it may be concluded tentatively 
on the basis of the conflicting evidences noted above regarding the associa¬ 
tion of a pafichakula with a provincial governor, that the pafichakula 
was normally associated with a provincial governor—both datjt^andyaka 
and mahdmandalehara —and it was obligatory to receive the assent of 
the pafichakula before the governor could donate a state property, so 
that thosfe provincial grants in which the pafichakula is not mentioned 
may be presumed to be grants of personal property by the governor. 

What was a pafichakula 

One of the earliest epigraphic mention of pafichakula occurs in a 
Sarada inscription from Hund (ancient Udbhandapura) which has been 
assigned to the last quarter of the 8th century The term pahcha- 

kula next occurs in the Siyadoni inscriptions of the (»urjara-PratThara 
kings, w^here it is mentioned five times.'A Chahamana inscription of 
V.S. 1306^*^® and a Bhinmal inscription of V.S. 1336''^* prove the existence 
of pahchakulas at Bhinmal, and both the inscriptions state that they 
were appointed by the king. Pafichakula is again mentioned in another 
Chahamana inscription of V.S. 1345^“ while yet another inscription of 
the same dynasty mentions a grdma-pahchakula,^^‘^ and an inscription 
of Chachigadeva mentions that the pafichakula w^as associated with the 
mahdmdtya^ * {mahdmdtya-prahhriti-pahchakula). 

A Chapa inscription from Saurashtra of the Saka year 839 mentions 
a pahchakulika which probably meant one of the members of the board 
which constituted a pahchakulay^^^ and an inscription of Sahgrama- 
gupta mentions a mahd-pahchakuUka, apparently the designation of a 
high officer of the state.^*’’ These terms— pahchakulika and tnahd- 
pahchakulika —naturally remind one of the praihamn-kulika of the 
Damodarpur plates of the Gupta emperors,^ but in view of the un¬ 
animous opinion of the scholars that prathamadmlika w^as the chief or 
foreman of the artisans, we would not venture to suggest that all these 
three offices had their common origin in the pahchakula, though it is 
clear that the duty performed by that body was of a nature wffiich would 
to-day be called desk-work as opposed to the manual labour of an artisan. 
It may be noted how^ever, that the system of engaging a body of officers 
to perform the same task was not unknown in the Gupta age. Thus in 
each of four Damodarpur plates we find three pustapdlas engaged where¬ 
as in one plate only one pustapdla is mentioned. But the Paharpur plate 
of Gupta year 159 mentions one prathama-pustapdla and live other 
pustapdlas working under the prathama-pustapdla wffio was the chief."^ 
It is possible therefore, on the analogy afforded by the inscriptions men¬ 
tioned above, to assume that originally the term pahchakula meant a 
board of five members, each of whom was called a pahchakulika their 
chief being called mahd^pahchakulika: in Gujarat where the custom of 
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five members working jointly persisted, only the term panchakula was 
used, though the name of one member was recorded who was probably 
the head of the committee. 

So far as the mention of panchakula in the Chaulukya records is 
concerned, we have already cited examples from inscriptions and colo¬ 
phons of manuscripts which show that they were actively connected with 
the ministers and governors, and were sometimes placed in charge of a 
city as we find them in charge of Palhanpur from the Anavada inscrip¬ 
tion. Kielhorn, who edited the Siyadoni inscriptions was also of the 
opinion that pohchakulas mentioned in those inscriptions were groups 
of five men in charge of a city. But we shall see that the diverse duties 
assigned to them by contemporary authors prove that their activities 
were not confined within any particular field, such as town, village, or 
ministry. 

Literary refe re fires to pahchakula 

In the drama Mohardjapardjaya, we find a merchant bringing the 
news of the death of another rich merchant called Kuvcrasvami who had 
died without leaving any male issue, and the first merchant requesting 
the king to send a panchakula to go and seize the deceased’s property as 
he had died without leaving a son. Kumarapala, however, refused to 
send the pafichakula.^^^ 

In the Prabandhachintdrnani, pahchakulas are mentioned several 
times so that we get an idea of the various tasks which they had to per¬ 
form. First we hear of a pahchakula who came from Kanyakubja to 
collect the revenue during the time of Vanaraja-^’*^ Next we find Mula- 
raja employing a pahchakula to summon verbally to his aid his loyal 
soldiers, when he was attacked by the king of Sapadalaksha.^^^^ During 
the reign of Siddharaja the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda was collected by a 
pahchakula.^^^ Again when Kumarapala wanted to restore the temple 
of Somanatha he appointed a pahchakula to supervise the building, and 
this pahchakula kept him informed of the progress of the work.’^" Next 
Merutuhga confirms the statement of the Mohardjapardjaya and informs 
us that the department which seized the property of a man dying sonless 
was presided over by a pahchakula {lad’adhikriLam-pahchakulam)}^''’ 
Kum^apala also appointed a pahchakula to watch that living creatures 
were not killed {amdrikdri’pahchakula) in order to enforce his non- 
slaughter raeasure.^2^ The kitchen of Prithviraja, the Ch^amana 
Emperor, was, according to Merutuhga, looked after by a pahchakula 
appropriately called mahdnas-ddhikrita’pahchakula,^^^ 

Historical accuracy of course cannot be claimed for the incidents 
cited from the Prabandhachintdrnani, but the importance of these 
examples lies in the fact that Merutuhga, who completed his work in 
A.D. 1505, must have lived under the reigns of successive Owtulukya 
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kings from Arjunadeva downwards and so he would only assign such 
duties to them as they were normally employed to perform. For the 
same reason the testimony of the Mohardjapardjaya is even more im¬ 
portant, for it was written during an even earlier period. 

From the informations yielded by the sources mentioned above it is 
apparent that no instrument of modern government can serve as an apt 
analogy to the system of government by panchakula. We find them 
associated with the highest dignitary in the land, namely, the Chancellor, 
and find another committee bearing the same designation employed in 
rural administration. They are appointed to supervise the construction 
of a temple, sent normally to seize a dead man^s property, and preside 
over the royal kitchen. It is obvious that there were several grades and 
the term is as vague as a rnansabdar under the Mughal government, if 
the number of horses the mansabdar commanded be unknown. 

It is however certain that panchakula denoted more than one man. 
This is shown by the Porbandar inscription of VTsaladeva and the in¬ 
variable set formula which is commonly found in the records: “.$r7 . . . 
(the proper name of a person) prabhriti panchakula*\ It is therefore 
clear that the panchakula was a board composed of five persons amongst 
whom the member whose name is mentioned in the record served as the 
president. This system then, of governing with the means of a board 
composed of five persons, pervaded the Chaulukya administration from 
top to bottom, and in every department of their government. Fhe dis¬ 
advantages of this system which multiplied the number of officials by five 
and prevented probably those officers from showing any initiative was 
offset by the many advantages which the system undoubtedly offered. In 
dividing power and authority amongst five persons it provided an auto¬ 
matic check upon the concentration and abuse of power by any one of 
them as every member was constantly under the close scrutiny of four of 
his colleagues. It was partly for these reasons that Kautilya advised a 
king to have several Mukhyas (heads) in every adhikarana (department), 
and to keep these heads under further check, Kautilya provided that they 
should not be made permanent.*^® The idea of entrusting a department 
to a board was followed by the Mauryas, for we learn from Megasthenes, 
that the management of the city and the direction of the military affairs 
was commissioned by the Maurya emperors to committees of five members 
each.^^^ Thus we see that the method of delegating administrative 
duties to a board of five members is very old. 

It has sometimes been said that the panchakula was the forerunner 
of the modern punch. But whereas the modern punch is usually elected, 
all the evidence we possess go to prove that the panchakula consisted of 
nominated members. In the Anavada inscription it is definitely stated 
that the panchakula of Palhanpur was appointed by the king. We have 
also seen that in the Mohardjapardjaya the king is being requested to 
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appoint a patuhakula. The very fact that they were sometimes, if not 
always^ associated with the Chancellor, goes to show that the members 
of the pafichakula were appointed. 

It is difficult to say however, whether the members of pafichakula 
were officials or non-officials. Of course once a man is appointed by the 
head of a government to an executive post, he necessarily assumes an 
official status thereby, though before being appointed he might not have 
been an official at all. This might have been the case with the pahcha- 
kula, which was probably sometimes appointed as and when its services 
were needed. 

Revenue; Sources and admmistraiion 

The main source of revenue must have been then, as now, the land 
revenue, while other sources included various imposts, transit duty, octroi, 
road cess, pilgrim tax, licjiior tax and the escheat of the property of a 
man dying without son. 

Land revenue 

Land revenue was mainly collected from the villagers, by king's 
officers (karodgid/iaka-rdjapiniisfia, DV, III, v. 18) as explained by 
Abhayatilaka Gani. We also learn from the same work that atfer the 
harvest was over in autumn a share of the produce was taken by the 
village landlord (grarnapati) and another share by the king.’^^ It is 
possible that Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gani were giving illustra¬ 
tions of two different systems, according to the first of which there w^as a 
landlord in a village who collected the shares both for himself and the 
king, while in other cases the king directly collected his share of the 
produce through his collectors, presumably without the intervention of 
any landlord. 

But from the documents of the LP it appears that there were other 
systems for collecting rent than those mentioned above. The LP has copies 
of two land settlement deeds or grdrna-paltakas,^^^ both of which are agree¬ 
ments between a private person and the government for payment of 
yearly revenue, what would to-day be called ryotwari settlement. Both 
the deeds make it clear that the agreements are for one year only. The 
first document is dated V.S. 802 and the second document V.S. 1288, but 
the one dated V.S. 802 must have served as a model in the Chaulukya 
period as well, otherwise its retention in a compilation of this nature 
cannot be explained. 

As the two documents are similar for all practical purposes we shall 
consider the first one only. This was an agreement between the paheha- 
kula and a man named Goda, who agrees to pay for the following year 
8000 drarnmas as the land-revenue. In addition he agreed to pay 216 
drarnmas as the perquisite of the pafichakula: the first document has 
pahchakulasya karpala-bJuwye deya-drammdh 216, while the second dpcvi- 
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hieiil is clear and stales, 'pahchahulasya bhavye'deyu'draminal} 216'. Goda 
further agreed to pay 40 dnimmas for miscellaneous expenses {vikara- 
padci*). In addition he was found to pay by tigreeinent the following: 

(1) Any increase in rent; called clialdpaka (cf. Gujarati Chadavo*). 
Another tax which was to be utilised when the whole village wanted to 
show respect to a particular man. 'I'his tax was called mala margana (cf. 
Gujarati malavcro*). (-1) Another tax which seems to have been collected 
on some auspicious occasions called mahgalJyaka. (4) Another tax was 
collected probably for the maintenance of the police station called 
cliatiiraka (from Sanskrit chathiara, Gujarati, choro, i.e. a public place in 
a village, a police station). 

Further clauses provided that Goda was to pay the land revenue of 
3000 drarnmas to the treasury in three equal instalments, called skandas; 
the first in Bhadrapada, the second in Mrgastirsha and the last on the 
Aks/iayalritlyd day. It seems that this practice of paying the land revenue 
in three instalments w^as prevalent in Gujarat since a long time, for in a 
grant of Riishnakuta Krishna 11 of Gujarai^*^^ we find that the money, 
apparently the revenue, was to be paid in three instalments {drainmai-cha- 
tribhih sluindakair-deyah),^'^^ the first instalment in Bhddrapada the 
second in Kdrllika and the third in Mdgha, Thus w^e see that tfic pay¬ 
ment of government revenue in three instalments in cash was a very old 
custom in Gujarat. 

According to the LP after each payment was made, the &rVkarava 
was to be informed. It is not mentioned which ^ri-karana is meant, but 
it must have been that of the mandala or pathaka. The system undoubted¬ 
ly w as devised to act as a check against dishonest collectors and revenue 
ofiicials. In the second deed there is an additional clause under which 
the tenant was obliged to maintain the road in his area in good repair. 
As this clause is absent in the first document, wc suppose that this innova¬ 
tion was imposed by the Chaulukya kings who were always under the 
necessity of moving troops from one part of the country to another, and 
probably wanted their roads to be kept in good condition. 

Another system of revenue, according to the LP, was in force, under 
which the rent of a village was fixed and the villagers were free from 
having to pay any additional imposts other than the annual revenue 
mentioned in the deed called "*Samakara-uddha-grdma'paHaka*\ The 
villagers had to pay a revenue of 4004 drarnmas and nothing else. This 
agreement which was in the nature of a permanent settlement was 
between a person and the panchakula working under a rnahdmdT^Mes- 
varaJ^^ 

The LP records yet another system of land revenue in which the 
government fixed different rates of rent for different types of land, depend¬ 
ing on their productivity. This seems to be according to the ^ukranili 
(IV, 2, 124-5) which prescribes that the king should assess land revenue 
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after causing the land to be classified according to their fertility, it is 
apparent from LP that under this system the rent was collected through 
the king’s officers,^'*'’ as mentioned by Abhayatilaka Gaiii noted above. 
There are two specimens of this type of document called Grama-samsthd 
in the LP, one of which is dated V’.S. 802 and the other is undated. But 
for reasons already stated it is presumed that this system continued to be 
in force during the Chaulukya period. It is interesting to note that the 
document dated V.S. 802 states that rates of revenue mentioned in it will 
be applicable in all the villages of the vishayas under Latapalll, whereas 
the second document simply states that the rates will be current in all 
the villages of Latapalll. Apparently the system of subdividing into 
vishayas which was customary in V.S. 802 was given up by the time the 
second document was prepared; so that while the latter was in many ways 
a copy of the first one, it had to be modified and brought into conformity 
with the later usage when the country was no longer sub-divided into 
vishayas. 

The grdrna-samslha was more in the nature of a notice than an 
agreement. It was issued by the adhikdri and his pahchakula and fixed 
the land revenue of an entire area. The rate of revenue was as follows: — 

(1) In every village there was some land called \samakara-bhumi of 
which the revenue was fixed permanently at 24 drarnmas per virhsopaka. 

(2) There was some soft land called 'pochila-bhwjii' of which the 
revenue was fixed at 20 drarnmas per virhsopaka. 

(3) For the uncultivated high land called *uddhakhila-bhutnV one 
had to pay Ifi drarnmas per virhsopaka. Khila or fallow land is also 
mentioned in the Damodarpur copper plate of Budhagupta,^^'* and a com¬ 
parison of the Damodarpur plates show that the khila was assessed at a 
lower value than ordinary land. According to the document of the LP 
of V.S. 802 if such fallow land was put under cultivation by a farmer who 
came from outside (navya-sarndydta-kulurnbikaih) he had to pay only 10 
drarnmas per virhsopaka. The undated document however makes no such 
distinction, but states that for uddhakhila-bhurni one had to pay Ifi 
drarnmas per virhsopaka and for khila-bhurni 10 drarnmas per virrispaka. 
This difference in two otherwise similar documents may be due to the 
fact that in the 9th century V.S. some inducement was necessary to bring 
farmers from outside and put the fallow land under cultivation. In 
course of time this necessity disappeared, and people began to cultivate 
even the low fallow land, which is probably the meaning of khila-hhumi 
as opposed to iiddha-khila-bhumi; khila-bhumi is not even mentioned in 
the document dated V.S. 802. 

(4) Another class of land was the ‘nddiyaka' or *and(liyaka' for which 
the revenue was 3 drarnmas. It has been suggested that by these two terms 
was meant the place where the carts stood to dispose of the goods. Appa¬ 
rently the revenue for this and the following types of land were not fixed 
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according to the area but according to the use to which the land was put. 
1 he settlement officers could probably form a rough guess as to the area 
which such lands would occupy in a village. 

(5) Tor gra/ing fields for cows and buffaloes 2 flrtonmas. 

(6) For the grazing field of oxen 1 drawma. 

(7) For the grazing field for rams and sheep ^ dravuna only. 

(8) For the grazing field for bullocks used in ploughing lands no tax 
was levied {vahamdnadiahid)allxwdand7h gocharo fiahi), 

Gochara as a lax is mentioned in the Kadi grant of Midaraja. VVe 
also learn from Abhayatilaka Gani that the villagers had to pay tax on 
grazing land for animls, and these taxes were collected yearly by the tax 
collectors (DV, III, v. 18). 

The same deeds then proceed to provide for fines to be realised for 
the following offences: 

(1) For the theft of hide {charfrm-chaurikdydm): 25 drammas. It 
will be shown later that Gujarat during this period used to export large 
quantities of leather goods for which she was famous. Hence probably 
precaution had to be taken against theft of hide which must be kept 
during certain process of tanning in an open space. 

(2) For breaking of heads {mastaka-sphoia^ia): 6 drammas. 

(3) Ploughing land belonging to some one else: (i drammas. 

(4) For allowing the cattle to graze on corn fields: 1 drarnma. 

(5) For disobeying orders: 5 drammas. 

Mention of these fines in a deed of land settlement is peculiar, and 
this aspect of the deed shall be discussed along with dasdparddha. 

Ow7iership of land 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to discuss whether the 
entire land in ancient India belonged to the king or not. We shall only 
mention here that there arc two documents in the LP, both dated V.S. 
1288,^^"’ which shows that in case of doubtful proprietorship the land was 
escheated; the damaged owners in such cases had to go to the court (Sri- 
dharmddhi-karaxia, literally ministry of justice, but we think that in the 
present context court is meant) where he had to establish his right and 
titles with the help of witnesses. If the decree was in their favour an 
executive order was issued by the Mahdmdtya in charge of the Dharmddhi- 
karana restituting to them their property. This procedure of escheat 
conforms to a provision of Manu (VIII, 200) which lays down that, 
‘‘where possession is evident, but no title is perceived, there the title 
(shall be) a proof (of ownership) not possession*', which means that mere 
possession without title shall not be any proof of ownership at least where 
the state is adversely affected. 

Villages were also confiscated for its owner having taken part in a 
rebellion. This we learn from a document^'*® in the LP dated V.S. 1288. 
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Hence it is possible that Raja Nagapala whose village is said to have been 
confiscated was one of the mandalikas who rebelled against Bhi'ma. 

Other sources of revenue 

(1) &ulka 

Another source of revenue was the kilka. Several inscriptions refer 
to the mlku-niandapikd or tnandapikd both of which have been rendered 
as ‘customs house’. Though neither the scope nor the object of the term 
is stated, the word sulka, is a familiar fiscal term in the D/iarmasdstras,^'^’^ 
The meaning of sulkcij hoAvcver, according to both the Arnarakosha (II, 
8. 27) and the AnekdrlImsaiigraha (II, ID) is 'gha((.ddideyci\ What other 
terms are included in the word ddi are giveti in Kshirasvami’s comment* 
ary, which are the following : ferry duties, the tols paid at the military or 
police stations and the transit duties paid by the merchants. As an 
example of the last we have a document in tlie LP which shows that 
10 oxen and 48 carts loaded wdth seasamum paid a duty of 4 dramnias 
which probably included the road cess along with a tax on sacks, 'fhe 
receipt dated V^S. 1288 issued by a pahchakula was called *mdrgU' 
kshar(ini\ which may be called ‘transit clearance certificate’.’^'^ 

(2) Pilgrim lax 

In the Abu V^imala Vasafti inscription of Sarahgadeva, we find it 
specifically mentioned that nothing w-as to be demanded in the shape of 
tax by the oflicers of Arbuda or Chandravatl, nor should anything be 
taken from the worshippers who were declared to be (thenceforth) free 
from all taxes. The inscription further stated that if any article of the 
pilgrim was stolen while getting up or down the hill, the loss would 
have to be made good by the Thdkurs of Abii.^-’’’ These provisions 
show as if an attempt was being made to attract pilgrims to Abu. The 
loss of revenue incurred by the provisions mentioned above, was sought 
to be balanced by imposing fresh taxes on the neighbouring villages for 
the specific purpose of maintaining the temple and the conduct of a 
fair. 

A more celebrated case of the abolition of the pilgrim tax is record¬ 
ed by Merutuhga: Siddharaja at the request of his mother abolished 
the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda.^’® Apparently Bahuloda was the place 
where the tax was collected from pilgrims to Somanatha. 

(3) Liquor tax 

From the drama Mohardjapardjaya it is learnt that when Kumara- 
pala was introducing prohibition, one of the grounds of objection to 
the measure was that the sale of liquor fetched a large revenue.^But 
Kumarapala paid no heed to this remonstrance, with which modern 
reformers are familiar. Whether his successors repealed prohibition 
or not is not known. In some Dharmasdstras tax on liquor is included 
within Sulka, 
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(4) Escheat of property of a man dying sonless 

According to all the literary sources, Kumarapala abolished the 
practice of escheating the property of a man who died without leaving 
behind a son. Escheat on this ground, however, is opposed to the 
Dharmaiastras, according to which the property of a deceased can be 
escheated to the crown, only if the owner died without leaving any of 
the diverse category of heirs. But from the Abhijndna-Sakunfalam we 
learn that in the days of Kalidasa the sonless widow did not succeed to 
the property left by her husbnd but was only entitled to a maintenance 
while the estate escheated to the crown. This is clear from the letter 
written by the minister to king Dushyanta about the wealth of a mer* 
chant who died in a ship wreck. 

Besides the evidence of the Sakuntald wc have epigraphic evidence 
too which show that the practice of confiscating the property of a man 
dying without a son was not confined to Gujarat in mediaeval India. 
From an inscription of the Western Chalukya king Vinayaditya we 
learn that an officer of the king remitted along with other things the 
right to realise the property of the ^aputrika*, which was translated by 
Fleet as a fine realised from the properly of a man dying without a 
son.^'^’’^ Similarly a grant of Vikramaditya V of A.D. 1012, among other 
things, grants to a Brahmin the right to 'apiitrika-dravya', which has 
been translated as the property of a man dying without heirs.^*^ This 
rendering of the term ^aputrika-dravya^ can be justified by reading 
into it the sanction of the Dharniaidstras according to all of 
which only the property of a man without any heir could be escheated. 
But in view of the evidence of the ^akuntald and the unanimous 
statement of the Gujarat Chroniclers that in Gujarat the property 
of a man dying without a son was escheated, it seems that the *aputrika- 
dravya* of the two inscriptions mentioned above really refer to the 
property of a man dying sonless. As the crown in those instances was 
conferring the right to the donees, it, that is the the crown, must have in 
the first instance been possession of such right. 

According to the Jaina Chroniclers, Kumarapala gave up this right 
of escheat under, the humanitarian influence of jainism. But this 
system of confiscating the property was against the law of inheritance 
prescribed by all the sdstras, Kumarapala might have repealed this act 
under the influence of Hemachandra as stated in the chronicles, pro¬ 
bably because the great monk had pointed out to him that this measure 
had no sanction behind it. 

(5) Miscellaneous sources 

From many of the copper plates we learn that the land donated by 
the king was usually granted along with ^'vriksha-rndldkula-kdshthodm- 
odak-opetah sa*hiranya-bhdga-bhoga-sada7).do-da.^dparddha sawa-ddya- 
sameia^nava-nidihdna^ameta fmrm'pradatta-devadAyftrbra^imaddya^^rp 
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From this formula it should not be concluded that all the 
trees, woods, grass, weeds and water in the kingdom belonged to the 
king. This recital was necessary to make the gift valid, for from the 
LP it is learnt that even when a house was sold it was necessary to 
recite a part of this formula.^Similarly in the time of the Marathas, 
when land or villages were granted, it was usual to put in such words 
as *jala4aru4rina-kashtha-pdshdna~nidhi'nikshepa\ and it was decided by 
the British Indian courts that these words conferred on the grantee 
ownership in the soil itself, and that in the absence of these words it is 
possible to hold that the grant was only of the royal share of the 
revenue and not of the soil.^^^ 

The next ,part of the formula, namely, 'sa-hira^ya-hhdga-bhoga* 
presents some difficulties, for hhoga is certainly the ashta-bhoga men* 
tioned in some texts and inscriptions. These eight hhogas were the 
following: (1) nidhi, treasure trove; (2) nikshepa, unclaimed property 
deposited on the soil; (3) pdshdna, mines etc.; (4) siddha lands yielding 
produce on which improvements have been made (5) sddhya, produce 
from such lands after improvements have been made; (6) jala, water; 
(7) akshini, present privileges; (8) dgdrni, future profits. Of these eight 
hhogas, with the exception of the first three the rest must be held to be 
part of a legal formula while jala is a repetition. About unclaimed 
property left on the soil we have no information but mines and treasure 
troves have been considered by sdslras to be the property of the king.’'^® 

According to Biihler and U. N. Ghoshal, however, bhoga means the 
periodical supplies of fruits, fire-wood, flower and the like which the 
villagers had to furnish to the king.^^® In this connection may be men¬ 
tioned the 'bhdga-hhoga-karadiirany-ddi* mentioned in the Sunak grant 
of Karna I; this expression was taken by Dr. Ghoshal to mean that the 
residents of the village were required to pay the donee the customary 
contributions in kind (bhdga-hhoga-kara) and in cash (hiranya). 

Dandadasdparddha 

The clause under which land is granted with dai^da-da^dparddha is 
frequently contained in the ancient Indian land grants, a very early 
example being afforded by a Maitraka grant of A.D. 633.^*'^" The 
expression 'sa-danda-daBparddha' was taken by Fleet to imply the 
donee’s right to the proceeds from the fines for the commission of ten 
offences by the villagers.^^^ Though most of the scholars accepted this 
explanation of Fleet, there were differences of opinin as to the nature 
of the offences. Fleet himself held it to consist of three specific sins of 
the body, three of the mind and four of speech. But Jolly connected it 
with the ten grave sins mentioned by Narada,^^^ while Hira LaF‘"’'* 
identified it with the ten offences mentioned in the Sukramti, What¬ 
ever the offences may be, Fleet’s main contention that sa-da7^<j(j^‘'daid- 
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paradha meant the donee’s right to the proceeds from tlie fines for com¬ 
mission of offences is supported by an inscription from Nepal, which 
states that in the case of a person committing thefi, adultery, murder 
and abetment(?) only his person will belong to the king, while the donee 
(in this case a monastery) will receive the offender's house, fields, wife 
and all other properties. We think that this is the inscription from 
which, somewhat erroneously. Dr. Ghoshal concludes that the term daia- 
patddha “refers to the right of the donee to be exempted at least in 
part from the ordinary penalties for the commission of some traditional 
offences by the villagers'Dr. Ghoshal admits, however, that the 
phrase undoubtedly stands for a kind if income accruing to the king 
from the villages, since it is included along with contributions in grain 
and in domestic animals in a list of the king's receipts in the Cambay 
grant of Rashtrakuta Govinda IV issued in A.D. 930. That this phrase 
was used in a similar sense, that is an income, so far as the Chaulukya 
period is concerned, is we believe conclusively proved by an expression 
in the Bombay Secretariat grant of Ajayapala, which confers on the 
donee the right of ^danda-dosha-prdpt-dddya*. According to Dr. Ghoshal, 
dddya means royal dues,^''"'* so that the above expression may be render¬ 
ed as ‘the royal dues and receipts derived from inflicting fines for 
offences’. What the ten faults were is not mentioned, and as a matter 
of fact, Ajayapala’s grant does not mention the word ten. It has how¬ 
ever been already shown that in a deed of land settlement five offences 
are enumerated, namely, (1) theft of hide, (2) breaking of heads, 
(3) ploughing of land belonging to sdme one else, (4) allowing cattle to 
graze on corn fields, (5) disobeying of orders; we have also seen that 
specific fines for each offence was mentioned in the deed. It is therefore 
probable that it was the right of receiving these fines which was trans¬ 
ferred to the donee by the king. The LP mentions only five offences, 
what the remaining five offences were is not known; those might have 
been any five of the ten offences mentioned in the Sukranili, or might 
be that it was a tradition to state dasdparddha when really five offences 
only were meant. 

Sarva-ddya^sameta 

Sarva ddya-sameta means inclusive of all gifts; by this expression 
was probably included the mdngatiyakas etc., mentioned in the LP. 

Nava-nidhdna-sameta 

This expression probably stands for some taxes imposed for the first 
time at the date of the grant. 

Purxxi-pradat ta-brd h mdddyci-d €v(id dya-varj ja 

This expression means that lands already granted to Brahmanas 
and temples are exempt from the operation of the grant, 
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Marganaka 

The Bombay Secretariat Grant of Ajayapala mentions that the land 
is granted with the ‘new nidrganaka\ The word rndrgdnaka occurs in 
a land grant of GQrjara-PratIhara Mahendrapala 11 and has been taken 
to mean a benevolence of a general character levied upon the villagcs/'’^^ 
The expression abhinava-rnarganaka has been taken to mean that 
the original imposition of this kind had become permanent, and 
that an additional levy was made at this time.^^^ It may be noted how¬ 
ever that ‘benevolence’ has a technical meaning in English constitu¬ 
tional history, where it is exclusively applied to the apparently volun¬ 
tary gifts which Edward IV^ compelled the richer classes to iriake'*^*’ 
under a facetious term. There is no reason to suppose that rndrgajiaka 
was a ‘benevolence’ of this nature, though literally it means ‘a beggar’. 
Mdrganaka might have meant the forced labour which Manu (Vll, 138) 
permitted the king to exact from mechanics, artisans and sudras one 
day in each month. 

Sale and purchase tax 

In connection with the city administration it was shown that the 
Anavada grant mentions sale and purcase taxes over certain commo¬ 
dities. Also in the mutilated post-script to Bhlma’s Kadi grant (no. b) 
and in the Mangrol inscription of Kumarapala (Bh. Ins. 15^^) we find 
mention of a large number of articles such mahjishihdt hihgula, pra- 
vdlaka, karpura, ka^siuri^ kuthkumaj (iguru, jdyaphala, ndlikera to men¬ 
tion only a few articles which had to pay sulka in the haltadiaraiia, that 
is, the office attached to the market. Ihe amount of tax to be realised 
from—either the sale or purchase—each of these articles is mentioned, 
and in every case the lax was levied in cash. According to Manu (Vll, 
131) a king could take sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarifiedi butter, 
perfumes, (medical) herbs, substances used for flavouring food, flowers, 
roots, and fruit. All the articles mentioned in the two inscriptions cited 
above practically fall within he categories mentioned by Manu, though 
instead of taking the sixth share of the article the king was taking cash. 

Cintra Prasasti^^*^ 

The Cintra prasasli of Sarahgadeva provides an insight into a part 
of the administrative machinery which is not to be found in any other 
record, and should therefore be treated separately and in some detail. 

It is stated in the prahsti that one Tripurantaka had procured 
some land for religious purposes, with ‘pure self-acquired property’ 
which he donated or assigned to irIrChaturjataka, in exchange of which 
apparently the Chaturjataka issued two grants. Unfortunately the con¬ 
tents of the two grants are not known; probably they included some of 
the privileges enjoyed by Tripurantaka’s temple as mentioned in the 
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prasasli, for in a preceding verse (vv. GO-1) Tripuraniaka claims dial he 
had caused the Chaturjataka to issue an edict whereby one dramma per 
day from the customs house was assigned to the lemplc and nine dram- 
rnas monthly—presumably from the same source-—for the maintoiancc 
of a disciple. In other words Tripurantaka had induced the govern¬ 
ment to bestow on his temple and its attendant an annuity by paying a 
lump sum. It might not have been an instance of purchasing an an¬ 
nuity, but was very nearly so. The next few verses show that Tripuran¬ 
taka purchased from the Chaturjataka three shops which he converted 
into a temple endowment. Further, Tripurantaka deposited every 
month a sum of 15 dram mas into the treasury so that Pasuprda (from 
the text it appears that the chief priest was meant) might be paid 15 
drammas monthly. It is difficult to offer any explanation of this un¬ 
usual round about method of paying the priest; probably the mundane 
professional priest, suffering from a genuine misgiving about the extra¬ 
vagant 'Tripurantaka’s capacity to pay him 15 drammas monihly, insifti- 
cd on the slate guaranteeing him a monthly stipend of the same amount, 
as had been done in the case of the attendant, but Tripurantaka l)eing 
unable to pay a lump sum to secure another annuity of 15 drammas per 
month paid to the treasury the amount every month probably utuler 
some sort of contract to that effect. 

The prasasti then states that the merchants had to assign from each 
shop one dramma as contributions to. certain religious festivals, and 
three shopkeepers were further obliged to provide garlands, cocoanuis 
and pairs of soft garments (?) during the three processions of Soma- 
natha. It is not clear whether all the merchants of Somanatha had to 
pay the contribution of one dramma per shop, though that seems to be 
meant. As for the three shop keepers who had to provide the garlands 
etc., it is almost certain that they were keepers of the three shops which 
Iripurantaka states to have purchased from the Chaturjataka. It seems 
therefore that what Tripurantaka actually purchased were not the cor¬ 
pus of the shops but the right of the state to levy taxes over them, for 
it is clear from the fact of Chaturjataka’s issuing of edicts and granting 
of money from the customs house, that he was a government official and 
was throughout dealing with state property. Chaturjataka, which literal¬ 
ly means connected with, that is ruling the four castes, here undoubtedly 
stands for a high local official, as Buhler suggested. In the Veraval iiis- 
cription of Bhava Brihaspati mention is made of Chaturjatakadokdli 
which was erroneously translated (WZKM, III, 19) as ‘men of four 
castes*. Evidently the expression meant the staff of Chaturjataka; 

Tripurantaka also received from the guild of gardeners daily contri¬ 
bution in the shape of flowers for which the gardeners were compen¬ 
sated by the Chaturjataka who gave them the use of a garden. But what 
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induced the Mers to supply betel leaves daily, or the store-keeper 
Somanatha’s temple to supply certain materials for worship at I'ripurrln- 
taka’s temple is not stated. However, from the lavish praise bestowed 
on both Tripurantaka and Chaturjataka it seems that all these and the 
contribution of 1 dramma from the merchants were the result of some 
arrangement between Tripurantaka and the Chaturjataka which being 
mentioned in the edicts referred to in the prasasti are not repeated in it. 
Probably Tripurantaka had to pay for all these with his self acquired 
property which he mentions with justifiable pride. 

Were the taxes paid in cash or kind 

It has been already shown that in such expressions as ^sa-hiravya- 
bhdga hhoga^ and 'bhdga-bhoga-kara* which occur in land grants, bhagd' 
bhoga-kara has been taken to mean the king's share in grains, or contri¬ 
bution in kind to be paid by the villagers,^and hiranya to be tax 
levied upon certain special kinds of crops which was of a nature difficult 
to be divided into shares.'^’*' It has also been suggested that kara was a 
periodical tax levied primarily upon agricultural land over and above 
the king's normal grain share,though according to the Smritis, kara 
meant the tax on merchanis.*^^*^ According to Dr. Altekar, bhdgakara 
was the land tax whereas bhogakara represented the petty taxes in kind 
to be paid to the king every day and were usually assigned in practice 
to local officers as part of their income.'®*^ Abhayatilaka Gani has, how¬ 
ever, explained kara, used by Hemachandra in the Dvydhnya, as follows: 
ka^ah : krishi-pasuchdranddi'krita-rdjakiya-bhumyupobhoga’^heluko-rdja- 

grdhyo-bhdgah (DV, III, v. 18) that is, the share due to the king by one 
who has enjoyed (the fruits of) the royal agricultural land and pasture. 
Abhayatilaka Gani definitely states that this kara was paid by the 
farmers during the harvesting season in corn. But this might have been 
the part due for using the agricultural land; for the pasture the tax 
probably was paid in cash. 

While narrating an incident in the reign of Bhlma I, when due to 
a failure of crops the farmers were unable to pay their revenue, Meru- 
tuhga uses the expressions Wdja-deya-vibhdga' and 'sasya-niddrii-bhuta- 
ddm~sambandhe\^^'^ The second expression has been correctly translated 
by Tawney as the ‘king's share that was to be deducted from the grain’, 
and it seems that bhdga and ddni were synonymous terms, and that both 
denoted the tax payable in kind. Thus we see that part of the land 
revenue such as hiranya and the grazing tax (jgochara) were paid in cash 
and the rest of the land revenue in kind. But probably with the excep¬ 
tion of land revenue all the other taxes were paid in cash. For example, 
w^e learn from the post script of a Kadi plate of Bhlma II, that many 
articles were taxed probably on entry into the market by the haHa- 
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karana and for cadi article this octroi had to be paid in cash. From ilic 
Anavada inscription also we learn that of the four articles for which 
cither sales or purchase tax had to be paid, the taxes on iliree had to be 
paid in cash while the tax on ghi had to be paid in kind. As the taxes 
were being imposed for the maintenance of a temple, the advantage of 
the system would be that it would receive clarified butter—an article 
necessary for worship—free, the other articles being iinnecessary for 
worship their sellers or buyers had to pay the tax in cash. The cusloms 
dues, on the other hand were always paid in cash which is shown by 
the grants which invariably mention any payment received from a 
customs house as cash payment. 

Lekhapaddhati 

It may be pointed out here that with the exception of one docu¬ 
ment—supposed to be a copy of a land grant issued by Lavanyaprasada 
during the feign of Bhima II in V.S. 1288—all the other documents in 
the LP mention taxes in cash only. This was probably due to the fact 
that the taxes in cash and kind were sanctioned by long usage and 
separate documents were not necessary to collect them. If the culti¬ 
vators failed to pay these dues they were probably put under arrest as 
related by Merutuiiga or distrained in some other way till they paid. 
These royal dues, sanctioned by age old usages, were not therefore sub¬ 
ject to any written agreement between the king and the farmer. But 
other arrangements, which completely differed from the customary one, 
required written documents for their validity and enforcement, and it 
is these documents which were collected by the compiler of the LP. 

These new arrangements as depicted in the documents of the LP 
have been described in the foregoing pages. They show a distinct ten¬ 
dency to collect land revenue from one person. This had the advantage 
of lowering the collection charges while it ensured the state a fixed 
revenue every year, irrespective of the failure of crop or any other mis¬ 
fortune. In short, it gave the state many of the advantages which 
induced Lord Cornwallis to introduce permanent settlement in Bengal. 
But the arrangement in mediaeval Gujarat was better than permanent 
settlement because the agreement generally was for one year only with 
distinct understanding that the revenue was liable to be increased, fully 
protecting the interests of the state. 

Feudatories 

The account of the administration and revenue system given above 
applies only to the area directly administered by the crown, but the king¬ 
dom of the Chaulukyas also included the territory administered by 
feudatory princes, who were known under the generic title of Mafi4a‘ 
lika, but sometimes styled themselves as Mahardjddhirdja Mahdma^4aF 
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esvara and sonieiiines as Mahrufiaridalika.'^*^ The most important of 
these feuclatoiy princes were the Paramaras of Abu and the Chaha- 
manas of Nadol. But there w'erc other feudatories such as the Mer king 
Jagamalla and the Paramara Some^vara. 'The names of some other 
princes are known from the chronicles. 

Of the relation between the central authority and the feudatory 
states WT have no precise information. Probably the feudatory states 
were controlled through the lantra-karana. The feudatory princes, 
of whose history wc have some knowledge, were forced to accept 
the suzerainty and they tried to free themselves as opportunity occurred. 
Thus it has been suggested that the Chahamana Katudeva tried to 
assert his independence after the death of Siddharaja so that Kumara- 
pala deprived him of his principality and brought Naddula under direct 
administration placing Dandandyaka Vaijalladeva in charge of the area. 
Kumarapala also removed from Abu its rebellious prince Vikramasimha 
and installed the latter’s nephew, Yasodhavala, on the throne. Ya.sodha- 
vala’s son and successor was the famous Dharavarsha who rendered 
distinguished service to three generations of Chaulukyas, namely, 
Kumarapala, Ajayapala, Mfdaraja II and Bhinia II; but even Dhara¬ 
varsha turned against Bhinia II and was either won over or forced to 
submission by I.avanyaprasada. We also learn from the chronicles that 
many feudatory princes rebelled at the same time but were put down by 
LavanyaprasMa and Vlradhavala. This shows that the relation between 
the suzerain and the vassal rested absolutely on force. 

What degree of subordination a feudatory has to tolerate is not 
known. They give the name of their suzerain in some of their inscrip¬ 
tions but omit it in others.Hence it seems that there was no hard 
and fast rule which obliged a feudatory to mention his overlord in all 
his public records. But the general relation between the two probably 
depended upon circumstances and the relative strength of the vassal vis- 
CL’vis his suzerain. 

Duties of the feudatory 

It seems that one of the most important duties of a feudatory prince 
was to help his suzerain against the latter’s enemy. Thus Yasodhavala 
helped Kumarapala in defeating Ballala, and Dharavarsha helped 
Kumarapala to defeat Mallikarjuna. Dharavarsha’s brother Prahladana 
is said to have saved Ajayapala from the Guhilot Samantasimha. The two 
gallant brothers gave their lives on the field of battle in trying impetu¬ 
ously to defend their king and country against the aggression of Qutb 
ud-DIn during the reign of BhTma II. 

Sometimes the feudatory conquered new territory for the suzerain 
or brought another prince under the latters vassalage. This we learn 
from an inscription which states that one Paramara Somesvara who was 
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a feudatory under Kumarapala defeated one king Jajjaka and captured 
two forts. Somesvara also captured 1700 horses, but it is not stated 
whether he sent those to Anahilapataka. However, the same inscrip¬ 
tion states that Jajjaka was reinstated on his throne after he had acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of Kumarapala.*"” 

The nature and limits of a feudatory prince’s obligation towards 
his suzerain is not knokn, but it is a remarkable fact that the Paramaras 
of Abu are never known to have helped their suzerain against the Para¬ 
maras of Malava in the long drawn (.haulukva-Pararnara struggle. But 
prince Somesvara mentioned above was also a Paraniara, and he claims 
to have defeated the Malavas, presumahly the Paramaras of Mrdava, 
during the reign of Siddharaja. 

The inscription of Somesvara stales b o he obtained back the 
possession of Sindhurajapura through the huoui of Siddharaja in V.S. (11) 
98, and in V.S. 1205 he made his kingdom him bv the favour of Kumara¬ 
pala, which probably implies that at the accession of a new king the 
feudatories swTire featly to their new overlord who confirmed them in 
their possessions. We have already seen that a Mnhdmari(jalesvara 

appointed by Visaladeva w'as confirmed in his post bv Arjunadeva. It is 
possible that all the feudatories and mahatnan(Jaleh>oras were confirmed 
by each king at the time of his accession. 

Did the feudatories pay any tribute 

There is no epigraphic evidence to show that ti e vassal primes paid 
any tribute. In the Dvydsraya, Hemachandra uses the words *sdmvai- 
sardkam praddyl which Kumarapiila donated luring his eanipaign in Abu 
to certain temples. This phrase is explained bv Abhavaiilaka Gani as 
\sdmvatsnre deya* which according to him cor.ii «cd ">■ one hundred 

thousand *dravyn* and 'hhdgn' payable in the kiig (Kumarapala) by 

Vikramasirhha c^f Abu. 1 he actnal words used by Vbhayatilaka Gani 
are: ‘'laksha-sankhyd-rdjfhgrd/iy-' ^dfag/i'dravyddi''; drarya here stands 

for money and bhdga means shau ;?i *^ind. Hence from this it appears 
that the feudatories had to pay h(> overlmd both in cash and kind. 
These dues were probably payable in Agmhdyana and Morgasirsha?'' 

Feudatories like the Paramaras of Abu or the Chahamanas of Nadol 
ruled over quite extensive territories and had their own systems of 

administration, but a discussion of those systems is bevond the scope of 
the present work. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Economic Life 

From the extremely meagre data that we possess it is not possible 
to give any adequate idea of the economic life of the people of Gujarat 
during the period under review. We shall therefore merely present the 
available information in a classified form, dividing it into four main 
headings, namely: (1) agriculture, (2) industry, (3) trade and professions, 
(4) commerce. 

Agriculture 

The bulk of the people in India has always been cultivators, and 
undoubtedly during this period too the bulk of the people was employ¬ 
ed in the cultivation of land. About the {ertility of the soil of Gujarat 
we have an excellent testimony left by the Muslim writer ^Abdullah 
Wassaf (A.D. 1238) who seems to find no adequate language to describe 
the beauty of Gujarat. Wassaf writes: '‘In the course of the four 
jseasons of the year seventy different species of beautiful flowers grow 
within that province. The purity of the air is so great that if the pic¬ 
ture of an animal is drawn with the pen it is lifelike. And it is another 
matter of wonder that many plants and their herbs are found well grown 
and cultivated there. You may always see the ground full of tulips even 
in the winter season. The air is healthy and the earth picturesque, 

neither too warm nor too cool, but in perpetual spring.The 

strength of the soil is so great that the cotton plant spread their brandies 
like willows and plane trees, and yield produce for several years. Had 
the author full leisure to express fully the circumstances of that country 
(Gujarat), and to ascertain them from trustworthy men and historians 
and to devote a long period of his life to explain them, still he would 
not be able to record even a portion of the marvels and excellences of 
that country.’ 

Of the methods employed in agriculture little is known, though from 
the fact that indigo was culltivated it may be presumed that expert 
knowledge of agriculture was not wanting. From a verse in the Dvayi- 
raya we learn that iron shod ploughs were in use;^ and from the DeSina- 
mamdla (DN) it is learnt that grains were crushed under foot—a process 
known as *pdmaddd\^ Probably hired labourers were used in agricul¬ 
ture for Hemachandra gives the meaning of the word paiidntao as kar- 
makara, that is a hired labourer.^ Though it is not stated that pa^ianiao 
was an agricultural labourer, we may tentatively accept him as such. 

Of th^ rotation of crops the only information, meagre though it is, 
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is supplied by Wassaf according to whom the winter cultivation was 
brought about only through the moistness of the dew, called *barasi\ 
“When the harvest is over they (Gujaratis) begin summer cultivation, 
which is dependent upon the influence of the rain. The vineyards in 
this country (Gujarat) bring forth blue grapes twice a year’'.^ But the 
main harvest particularly of paddy was collected during autumn. (DV, 
III, V. 3). 

To save crops from thieves the fields were guarded by dogs and 
scarecrows made of straw were used to prevent their destruction by the 
birds. But during the time of autumn harvest the fields were guarded by 
the farmers’ wives. 

Crops 

7 he principal crop was probably rice which seems to have formed 
the staple food of the people. In the DN Hemachandra has included 
several desi words all meaning paddy; these are (a) Ajiuo (b) Jo\iyialia,'^ 
which according to Hemachandra means jovarl or dhdnya though in the 
same verse he mentions joxfdn as another desi word; (c) Hemachandra 
has also mentioned sdlidhdnya which was harvested during the autumn 
and was probably of two kinds, one called talapphalo and the other 
tdlahalo.^ It is difficultl to say whether all the deHl words mentioned 
above meant different varieties of rice or were merely synonyms. For 
the present, one may accept that the terms denoted different kinds of rice. 

Wheal 

We learn from the Pcriplus that in the 1st century B.C. wheat was 
grown in Saurashtra and probably also near Broach.® AMdrisi (A.D. 
1154) also states that wheat was grown in the region of Cambay,’® and a 
document in the LP (p. 21) mentions the harvesting of wheat in the 
month of Jyeshtha. Thus it appears that wheat was cultivated in Gujarat 
and was harvested during the summer. 

Gram 

Gram or chanaka seems to have been grown for which we have the 
den word anuioA^ 

Pulses 

Hemachandra in the DN mentions udido for which he gives as 
Sanskrit equivalent the word mdsha-dhdnyam (DN, I, 98). Masha means 
a bean, mdsha dhdnyan, therefore probably means some kind of legu¬ 
minous plant such as 'black-gram’ suggested by Pischell. Pischell also 
suggested that the word udido w^as derived from Tamil uluda and Cana- 
rese udduj so that the plant was probably borrowed by Gujarat from her 
neighbouring provinces, though the process might have been exactly the 
reverse. 
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We also come across ihe de£i word ghusirasdram which Hemachandra 
explains as *masur‘ddlnam pishtam\^‘^ Evidently some pulses other than 
masur was intended by the word ddi, but Hemachandra does not men¬ 
tion them in the DN. 

Hemachandra however in a quotation in his commentary to Abhi- 
dhdnachinldmarii (IV, 233) mentions seventeen kinds of grains. As usual 
he used dhdnya in its widest sense, and not only included pulses and 
grams but also hemp and sesamum. The seventeen enumerated are: 

1. Vrihi: rice that ripens during the rains 

2. Yava : barley 

3. Masura: lentil 

4. Godhuma: wheat 

5. Mudga: Kidney-bean, Hindi mung 

6. Masha : black-gram 

7. Tila: sesamum 

8. Chanaka: chick-pea 

9. Anava: great-millet (c. f. Anna, DN, I, 52) 

10. Priyahgu: Italian millet 

11. Kodrava : Kodo-millet 

12. Mayushthaka: Phaseolus aconitifolius 

13. Sdli: Rice harvested during autumn 

14. Adhaki : pigeon-pea 

15. Kulatiha: horse-gram 

16. Kaldya: pea 

17. Sana: hemp 

This list by Hemachandra probably represents a fairly accurate roll of 
of the principal crops grown in Gujarat during his time. 

Sugarcane 

Sugarcane was a very important agricultural product of the period, 
for as we shall see later gur or sugar industry played an important role 
in the economic life of Gujarat. Hemachandra gives three different 
words for sugarcane, namely: ihgdti, ahgdliam, and gandiri}^ Again 
it is not possible to say whether these three words denoted three types 
of sugarcane, or were merely dialectical variations of the same name. A 
sugarcane garden was called *uchchhuranam\^^ In the Trishashtiialdkd- 
purushacharita, (Tr. IV, 14), Hemachandra mentions purple sugarcane 
plantation guarded by singing milk-maids. 

Indigo 

Cultivation of indigo was known in western India from very early 
days. In the Periplus it is said to have been cultivated in Barbaricum,^® 
and Marco Polo states that there was an ‘abundance of indigo' in 
Gujarat,^® from which it may be concluded that indigo in large quantities 
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was grown in Gujarat. In the Trishashlisalukdpurushachdrita (Tr. Ill, 
30, 156) Hemachandra mentions indigo colour. 

Cotton 

The author of the Periplus, Marco Polo, and many Muslim travellers 
and geographers have testified to the growth of cotton in Gujarat, and 
some of them have praised the excellence of the textile products of the 
country. According to Marco Polo (c. 1294 A.D.) Gujarat produced 
plenty of cotton in very big trees which reached six paces in height when 
twenty years old. But cotton produced from trees twenty years old was 
used for quilting and stuffing and not for spinning; only cotton gathered 
from trees less than twelve years old was used for spinning. Marco Polo 
does not state how the cotton grown on trees more than twelve years and 
less than twenty years was used.^^ 

Pepper and Ginger 

Marco Polo mentions that quantities of pepper and ginger were 
exported from Gujarat,^^ but it is not clear whether these were local 
products or imported from neighbouring countries. 

Casior^oil plant 

According to Hemachandra, the deii word wmnaito meant era\i(}a 
that is castor-oil plant.*^ Probably it was cultivated in Gujarat. 

Sesamum 

In the Periplus sesame oil is mentioned as one of the products of 
Gujarat.2" Its cultivation was most probably continued in that country. 

Vegetables and fruits 

Various fruits and vegetables must have grown in Gujarat during 
this period and Hemachandra in the DV mentions many vegetables.^* 
Regarding fruits Abul Fazl mentions that in the country between Surat 
and Bagiana, that is in the modern Nosari district, pine-apples, pome¬ 
granates and oranges used to grow,*- It is not known whether all these 
fruits were cultivated in Gujarat in an earlier period or some were intro¬ 
duced in the country by her Muslim conquerors. From the DN we get 
names of the following fruits: ambiram (mango), asdrd (plantain), chak- 
kanabhayarh (oranges) and pindJrarh (pomegranate).*^ 

(II) Industry 
Textile 

Cloth was manufactured in Gujarat from very early times though 
from the Periplus we learn that in the 1st century A.D., the cloth pro- 
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duced was *of coarser sorts’.^^ Great improvement in the manufacture of 
textiles was effected in the succeeding centuries, for wc learn that the 
cloth of Gujarat had reached a high degree of excellence by the end of 
the 13th century A.D. when Marco Polo visited India. According to the 
Venetian traveller large quantities of buckram was produced at Cambay, 
and various textile goods at Cambay and Broach which were distributed 
over many kingdoms and provinces.-^ According to the Egyptian geo¬ 
grapher Abu’l Abbas al-Nuwayri, who died in A.D. 1332, the textile 
products of Broach was famous under the name of Baroj or Baroji while 
Cambay lent its name to the equally famous variety known as Kamba- 
yatir'^ Baroji and Kambayali were apparently two distinct types of 
products, so named because first produced in those two cities. 

Sugar 

There are several references in the literature of our period to the 
products of sugarcane, such as its juice and gurr'^ In the DN, Hema- 
chandra mentions a special kind of labourer for the manufacture of 
sugarcane products, who was called luo and is explained by Hemachandra 
as 'ikshu-karmakara/'^^ We get a glimpse of the process of manufacture 
of sugar from the same work which mentions ^nandarn^ as a stick for 
squeezing sugarcane (ikshn-nipidana kdndamr^^) and pidam and kolhuo 
as machines for pressing the cane: ikshu-niptdana-yanlram,^^ It is 
interesting to mention in this connection that here in Desindrnamald we 
probably get the only mention of a sugar-press in ancient Indian litera¬ 
ture.'’^ We further learn that these machines w^ere probably made of 
bamboo, for Hemachandra gives the meaning of the desi word kuiidarn 
as veniitnayatii prnamdkshurpufana-kdnclam^ that is an old sugarcane 
press or part of it made of bamboo. 

Tanning and lealher industry 

According to Marco Polo immense quantities of hides were tanned 
in Gujarat. The hides were of sheep, buffaloles, wild oxen, inicorns 
(rhinoceros ?) and many other animals. Many ships laden wuih tanned 
leather, states Marco Polo, left the ports of Gujarat every year.'’’’ This 
statement of Marco Polo shows that the non-slaughter measures adopted 
by Kumarapaia had very little effect, for hides from animals which have 
died a natural death can never be processed into the high quality lealher 
described by Marco Polo as produced in Gujarat. 

It is interesting to recall in this connection the document in the 
Lekhapaddhati (p. 16) in which the heaviest line is imposed on the 
leather thief. It was undoubtedly meant to protect the tanners who 
during certain processes in tanning had to leave the hide in the open 
air for several days, just as is done now. 

From the tanned leather shoes were manufactured. Cambay was 
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famous for ihe sandals manufactured there from quite early days, for 
Masudi (A.D. 94.1) describes Cambay as celebrated for its sandals called 
‘sandals of C^ambay.'** Hemachandra gives the name of several types 
of shoes as well as of shoe-makers as will be shown below. 

From the tanned leather w^as also prepared the leather bags for 
carrying water, which were called 'chirikkxi and is explained by Hema¬ 
chandra as *charma-7naya~jala-hhdndam' and leather bottles for keeping 
oils called UuppO' explained by Hemachandra as 'kuiupa.*'^'' 

But for the purposes of export trade the leather mats were very 
important. Marco Polo states that “very beautiful mats in red and blue 
leather, chased with figures of beasts and birds, and most delicately sewn 
wdth gold and silver threads,” were produced in Gujarat. “These mats 
were so beautiful,” adds Marco Polo, “that it was a wonder to see them, 
and were used by the Saracens to sleep on.” Marco Polo also mentions 
beautiful cushions all sewn with gold thread, and “worth quite six silver 
marks apiece.” “What more shall I tell you?”, records the astonished 
Venetian, and adds, “You must know in very truth that in this kingdom 
(Gujarat) are made the best and the finest leather goods in the world 
and the most costly.”^® 

Perfumeries 

Abul Fazl states that in Nosari was manufactured a “perfumed oil 
found nowhere else.”^^ This shows that this manufacturing process was 
indigenous and was probably in existence during the Chaulukya period; 
this conclusion is supported to some extent by the fact that several 
synonyms for unguents are given in the DN, which show that perfumed 
articles of toilet were in use. 

House Building 

House building must have been a very flourishing industry. All the 
contemporary accounts agree that Aiiahilapataka, Dhavalakka, Cambay, 
and Broach and many other cities were full of large residential buildings. 
Besides many large and magnificent temples were erected during this 
period. These works provided employment to a large number of men, 
both skilled artisans and unskilled labour. Besides these activities gave 
rise to and must have helped the growth of such subsidiary industries as 
manufacture of tools and implements necessary for building and stone 
carving, bricks, mortars, lime and stone quarrying. The fine workman¬ 
ship on stone shows that iron instruments of great fineness were used. 

Iron and metal industries 

The fine instrument used for carving and chiselling the marbles at 
Abu were undoubtedly manufactured locally, which indicates the high 
level of technical skill acquired by the metallurgists during this period. 
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Besides these instruments, iron was used for manufacturing plough shods 
and various weapons of war. Other metals were also worked, the most 
important being brass, and copper with which most of the household 
utensils were made. The precious metals were used for manufacturing 
ornaments. 

III. Trades and Professions 

A large number of men were no doubt engaged in agriculture and 
industry and a section of the people in govenuncut service, but a large 
section of the people were naturally engaged in various callings, trades, 
and professions. Below we give a list of the names of the various 
professions and trades that are known from the literature of the period. 
The list is also of some value for showing the fields of economic activity 


of the period. 


1. Assistant to a merchant 

2. Baker or confectioner 

3. Barber 

4. Betel-seller 

5. Bracelet-maker 
(). Butcher 

7. Cowherd 

8. Distiller 

9. Dyer 

10. do female 

11. Garland-maker 

12. Goldsmith 

13. Jeweller 

14. Jewel-tester 

15. Machine man (yaniravdha) 

16. Milk-seller (female) 

17. Pewter 

18. Physician 

19. Potter 

20. do of the city 

21. Shoe maker or Currier 


DesI or Sanskrit 
equivalent 

Ref. 

(a) Med ho 

DN, Vi, 138 

(b) Vdcihl 

DN, VII, 53 

Poio 

DN, VI, 63 

(a) Chandilo 

DN, III, 2 

(b) Vachchhiulfo 

DN, VII, 47 

Tdmbulaka 

BH. Ins., 158 

Vdnao 

DN, VII, 54 

(a) Polio 

DN, VI, 62 

(b) Khatiikko 

DN, II, 70 

Vachchhwo 

DN, VII, 41 

Ganjio 

DN, II, 85 

Unchhao 

DN, I, 98 

Chhimpikayd 

PCJ, 56 

Vaddahulli 

DN, VII, 42 

Diajjho 

DN, V, 39 

Vedio 

DN, VII, 77 

Ratna-parikshaka 

PCJ, 69 

Bhuo 

DN, VI, 107 

Goald 

DN, II. 98 

Karhsyafidra 

PCJ, 69; lA, 
LIX, 20 

Vaidya 

PCJ, 53 

Kulala 

PCJ, 77 

Pura-kumb hakdra 

PCJ, 111 

(a) Kuttdo 

DN, II, 37 

(b) Vaddhaio 

DN, VII, 44 
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22. Smith 

(a) Ekkdro 

DN, I, 144 


(b) Lauhakdra 

PCJ, 123 


(c) Phuo 

DN, VI, 85 

23. Tailor 

(a) Suchika 

PCJ, 32 


(b) Ve^akdra 

PCJ. 73 


(c) Aswao 

DN, 1. 69 

24. Washerman 

Thoo 

DN, V, 32 

25. do female 

Phukki 

DN, VI, 84 

26. Water-carrier 

Kdhdro 

DN, II, 27 

27. Weapon-cleaner 

T omario 

DN, V, 18 

28. Weaver 

Kolio 

DN. 11. 65 

29. Well-digger 

Uddo 

DN, I. 85 

30. Wine-seller 

Pdlo 

DN, VI. 75 


From these terms, we can form a rough idea of the various trades and 
professions in which a man might have engaged himself profitably. 
Some of these terms, like the smith, the pewter, the shoe maker or 
currier probably represented the industrialists of the period. 

A special feature of trade 

The tdmbulaka or betel leaf seller mentioned in several inscriptions 
probably sold nothing but betels.*** Apart from the smith, curriers etc. 
we come across the word pedaio in the DN (VI, 59) which meant mer¬ 
chants who sold grains et cetera {kanddi-xnkretd'variik). Merutuhga 
mentions an ordinary trader who sold only grams.*® From the Cintra- 
praSasti (v. 50) we learn the existence of a gardener’s guild called 
mdlika-ireni.^^ An inscription from Shergadh of V.S. 1084 (El, XXIII, 
138) mentions a tailika-rdja which has been translated as the chief of 
the guild of oil-men, and most probably this guild 'too existed in 
Gujarat. We have already shown that smiths, braziers and ship-owners 
etc., took part in the deliberations of a city council, and most probably 
they were members of their respective guilds. It has also been shown 
that trade guilds existed in Gujarat from early days and that there arc 
reasons to believe that during the Chaulukya period the guilds were 
looked after by a government department called herii-karana. These 
isolated evidences taken together show that trade and industry during 
the Chaulukya rule was divided into guilds. 

Hemachandra in the Trishashtiialdkdpurushacharita (Tr. Ill, 
316) mentions 18 guilds, but unfortunately we do not get the names of 
the guilds that flourished during the period from any contemporary 
author, but in a work called the JambudvTpaprajnapti^^ we get a list of 
the following 18 guilds which might have existed during this period: 

1. KumbhOrkdra (potter) 

2. Pattaila 
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Suvannakcira (goldsmith) 

4. Suvakdra {supakdra: cook) 

5. Gandhawa {gandharva: musician) 

6. Kdsavaga {Kdsyapa: barber) 

7. Mdldkdra (gardener, garland-maker) 

8. Kachchhakara (kakshakdra: rope-maker?) 

9. Tambolia (Tdmbulika: betel grower or seller) 

10. Chammayaru (dharmakara; leather-worker) 

\\. Jantapilaga: (yantrapidaka: presser (of sugarcane) 

12. Ganchia: according to Hemachandra variida a low caste man 
(DN, II, 84> 

13. Chimpdya (Cloth printer, DN, I, 98) 

14. Kamsakdra (brazier) 

15. Sivaga {sivaka, tailor, seamster) 

16. Gudra (gopala? cow-herd) 

17. Bhilla (a tribe ?) 

18. Dhivara: (fisherman) 

Monopoly 

An inscription from Girnar^- records that the exclusive right of 
engraving inscriptions in all temples including that of Neminatha on 
the sacred hills of Girnar was given to an engraver called Haripala whose 
lineal descendants were also to enjoy this right. It is difficult to say 
whether granting such inonopoly was usual in those days for we do not 
come across any other evidence of a similar nature. According to 
Kautilya {Arih. II, 12) the king had an exclusive monopoly on all 
mines, but could lease out big mines in return for a fixed share of the 
produce or fixed rent. The lessee of those mines would evidently enjoy 
the exclusive right of exploiting them. Probably during later period 
the principle of granting monopoly was extended to other fields of 
economic activity as well. 

Change of profession 

That a man could change his profession and better himself financial¬ 
ly and rise in the .social status is indicated in am anecdote recorded by 
Merutuiiga, in which a merchant’s son named Abhada having fallen 
into indigent circumstances used to earn a pittance of five vimsopakas a 
day by rubbing bells in the pewter’s bazar. But as this sum was barely 
sufficient to meet his daily needs he studied such works as: Agastyamaia 
and Ralnaparikshd and by frequenting the company of jewel testers 
became an expert in that trade. By a lucky find of ai jewel which he 
sold to Siddharaja for a fabulous price Abhada became very rich and 
later on became the principal man of the town {sarvanagara-niukhyn):'^ 
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This story shows that chances to better oneself economically and socially 
were not wanting to a really competent man. 

FOREIGN TRADE 
Ports 

Broach or Bhrigukachchha, as it was known in those days, had been 
famous since the 1st century A.D. as the greatest port and international 
market of Western India. It was older than Cambay and till the rise 
of the latter served as the principal trade centre for the foreign market 
of the whole of Western India including Malava."** 

Cambay, known as StambhatTrtha, is first mentioned by Sulaiman^^ 
(A.D. 850) and probably came into prominence much later than Broach. 
It is probable that the Gurjara-Pratlharas developed Cambay as a rival 
port to Broach, as the latter was under the control of their deadly enemy 
the Rashtrakutas. 

A third important port was Somanath the great religious centre. 
Its importance as a port is described by al-Beruni, Abulfida, and 
Marco Polo.'*® 

Since the days of Karna I all the three ports continued to be 
controlled by the Chaulukyas, though they lost Broach to the Paramaras 
temporarily during the reign of BhTma II. The control of these ports 
was not only a great source of profit to Gujarat, but it undoubtedly gave 
her merchants an advantage not enjoyed by those of landlogged coun¬ 
tries like Malava. It is therefore not surprising that all the wars of the 
period particularly those between the Chaulukyas and the Yadavas should 
have been aimed at the occupation of Lata, which contained both the 
ports of Broach and Cambay. The port of Broach particularly was very 
convenient for the subjects of the Paramaras of Malava, as it is situated 
where the river Narmada after passing through Malava joins the sea, 
so that goods landed at Broach could be conveniently transported to 
Malava by river, which could also be used for bringing down goods 
from that country to the port. But this means of transport was denied 
to the people of Malava as for most of the period under review Broach 
continued to be under the Chaulukyas who were at war with the 
Paramaras of Malava. Control of these outlets to the outside world 
was probably one of the factors of the inaterial prosperity 
of Gujarat as their loss may have led to the material downfall of 
Malava. It may be remembered that in their days of greatness the 
Paramaras of Malava had been at war with all their neighbouring pouxrs 
so that not a single friendly port was open to them. 

Articles of Export 

The Chief articles of export ^ front Gujarat were buckram, tanned 
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leather and leather goods, and textiles. Probably pepper, ginger, and 
indigo were also exported.^ ^ Speaking of Cambay, Marco Polo adds, that 
the people of Cambay “have many other commodities that I will not 
mention in this book, for it will make too long a tale“.^^ Probably those 
commodities which Marco Polo does not mention were also exported but 
unfortunately we do not know their names. It is clear however, that the 
exports mainly consisted of manufactured articles, and some spices and 
dyes. 

Articles of Import 

In the Periplus it is stated that at Broach the following articles were 
imported: wine, copper, tin, lead, coral, topaz, inferior pearls, thin 
clothing, and inferior sorts of all kinds, bright coloured girdles a cubit 
wide, storax, sweet clover, flint glass, realgar, antimony, gold and silver 
coins and small quantities of cheap ointments.^® How many of these 
articles continued to be imported during our period is not known, but as 
Gujarat is deiicient in almost all the metals probably these were brought 
from outside as well as the better quality wines which India has through¬ 
out her history imported from outside. 

Marco Polo’s statement regarding the imports to Gujarat is rather 
vague so that it is necessary to quote him. “When merchants come hither 
(Cambay) with their wares loaded on many ships, they bring above all 
gold, silver, copper and iulla. They bring the products of their own 
countries and carry away those of the kingdom”.He again makes a 
similar statement while speaking of Somanath: “Merchants go there 
(Somanath) from many lands, bringing with them much merchandise of 
different kinds. They sell there what they have brought with them, and 
take away the products of the kingdom”.*^ It is clear from these state¬ 
ments of Marco Polo that apart from precious metals and copper and its 
sulphate, Gujarat imported commodities from the foreign countries, 
which may have included, as we have already suggested, some of the 
articles rnentioned in the Periplus, 

Another important article of import was horse. Wassaf states: “It 
is related by authentic writers, that in the reign of Atabak Abu Bakr, 
10,000 horses were annually imported from these places (Kalif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Hormuz, and Kulhatu all situated on the Arabian sea and the 
Persian Gulf) to Ma*bar, Kambayat and other ports in their neighbour¬ 
hood”.®* The horses had to he imported probably because the Indian 
breeds were of inferior quality, and the supply had to be continually 
replenished for, as we learn from Wassaf, the ignorance of the Indians of 
the proper management of the imported horses resulted in their death 
after a short time.®® 

Indians in the foreign trade 

{t is well known that Indians wwe great sailors in the ancient days 
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and numbers colonised in the Far Eastern countries. It is however not 
known as to what portion of the foreign trade we have discussed above 
passed through Indian hands or were transported on Indian ships. So 
far as the Muslim countries were concerned it seems that a part of the 
trade at least was handled by the Indians. Abu Zayd Hasan of Siraf, 
who completed the Travels o/ Sulaiman in A.D. 916, states that when 
the Indian merchants of Siraf were invited by one of the principal 
merchants of the place, tlie latter out of regard for the susceptibility of 
the Hindus served them food in separate plates. Abu Zayd states that 
on those occasions there would be about 100 guests,"'* and probably tliey 
would be all Indians, from which we can form a rough idea of the total 
number of Indian merchants residing in the coastal towns of Persia. 

From the Jagaduchariia also we learn that Jagadu used to trade 
regularly with Persia and transport goods in his own ship. His agent at 
Hormuz was an Indian. 

Muhammad Ufi (A.D. 1211) relates the story of one Wasa Abhir, a 
Hindu merchant of Nahrwala, who had a flourishing trade at Ghazni 
where at one time the value of his property amounted to ten lacs of 
rupees. Wasa Abhir carried his trade through his agents at Ghazni. After 
Mui‘zz ud-DTn bin Sam’s defeat at the hands of the Gujarat army he was 
advised by one of his councillors to replenish the treasury by confiscating 
the property of Wasa Abhir. But this Mui'zz ud-DTn refused to do, 
stating that had Nahrwala fallen into his hands the appropriation of 
Wasa Abhir’s property would have been lawful, but so seize his property 
at Ghazni would be contrary to justice.^^ 

This shows that even the Muslims—bigoted as they were in matters 
of religion—left the Hindu traders at peace even when the latter were 
enemy subjects. The Indian princes—particularly the Chaulukyas—on 
their side treated the Muslims extremely uell. The Veraval inscription 
of Arjunadeva shows that there was a colony of Muslims of Hormuz at 
Somaliath. As a matter of fact there were Muslims to be found at every 
principal port. They practised their religion unhindered and were allow¬ 
ed to build mosques. 

This great tolerance shown by the Hindu princes towards the 
Muslims who may be said to have brought destruction on their country 
and pitilessly destroyed their most famous temple was prompted by 
several motives. The first was certainly the habitual tolerance of the 
Hindus. The second reason is probably that the Hindus during this 
period knew the difference between the fanatic and ruthless Turks and 
the more tolerant and peace-loving Arab merchants. Thirdly the Muslims 
were at this time controlling a great part of the overseas trade of Asia, 
and the Hindu princes could not afford to alienate them, nor was there 
any need to do so, for as we have said, most of the Muslim merchants 
were Arabs who visited India for peacHul purposes only. 
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Gujarati shipping 

There is unfortunately no record of Gujarat shipping at this period. 
Marco Polo however bitterly complains of Gujarati pirates, who were, 
according to him, the worst pirates in the world. This shows that at 
least there was no dearth of courageous sailors in Gujarat even though 
they might have been misguided.®® About two centuries later the Gujarati 
sailors were to receive high praise for their seamanship from no less a 
person than Albuquerque, the great Portuguese sailor. We arc told that 
in A.D. 1511, while Albuquerque was going from Cochin to Malacca 
with a squadron of eighteen ships they saw a ship near Ceylon, and 
Albuciuerque gave orders to come alongside it and they took it. The 
Portuguese were greatly rejoiced to find that the overtaken ship was 
manned by the Gujaratis from which they concluded that they were on 
the right path, for the Gujaratis were supposed to know that route much 
better than all other nations, because of the great commerce they had 
with the eastern countries.®^ 

This topic on Gujarati shipping may fittingly be concluded with a 
translation of a folk song which was current during the last century 
when Forbes collected it: 

It is a saying in Goozerat 

Who goes to Java » 

Never returns. 

If by chance he returns, 

Then for two generations to live upoii, 

Money enough he brings back.®^ 

The song probably was based on a real tradition, for Idrisi speaking 
of the people of Broach says that ‘'the inhabitants (of the city) are rich 
and engaged in trade and they freely enter upon speculations and distant 
expeditions. It is a port for vessels coming from China as it is also for 
those of Sind.’’ In those days vessels from China came by the way of 
Java, and it is not unlikely for the Gujarat merchants to havd visited 
those places. Moreover, an examination of the tombstones of the Sultans 
of Samudra-Pase reveals a close resemblance to those found in Gujarat, 
and there is hardly any doubt that they were imported from the latter 
place. We may thus presume a brisk trade activity between Gujarat and 
Sumatra. This trade with Sumatra was mainly in the hands of the 
Muslims but the Hindus might have had a share.®® 

Medium of Exchange 

Having given a brief outline of some aspects of the economic life in 
Gujarat during the Chaulukya period, it is now necessary to discuss the 
problem of the medium of exchange during the period. The task is beset 
with difficulties because with the exception to two gold and six silver 
coins recently discovered, and ascribed to Siddharaja, no other coins of 
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the Chaulukyas have yet been found. In this respect the history of the 
Chaulukyas resembles that of the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed and the Pal as 
and Senas of Bengal. 

In a society where money in some form does not exist goods may be 
only obtained in exchange for some other goods. To some extent barter 
system might have prevailed in the rural areas of the country, but it is 
difficult to believe on the negative evidence furnished by the absence of 
coin alone that the system of barter was prevalent in such highly com¬ 
mercialised towns like Broach, Cambay, Dholka, and Anahilapataka. The 
following facts therefore must be considered in order to arrive at a 
reasonable conclusion on this point. 

1. In the Chaulukya records coins are frequently mentioned. Thus 
we learn rom the Mangrol inscription of Kumarapala, Kadi inscription 
(no. 6) of Bhima II, and the Aanavada inscription that taxes were paid 
in drarnmas. Again all the charities from the customs house which are 
recorded in the inscriptions are always found to have been paid in cash. 
Not a single reference to barter is found in the literature of the period 
which contains many instances of payment in cash. From these it seems 
that the use of money as the medium of exchange was not the exception 
but the rule. 

2. Two gold coins with the legend of Siddharaja have been dis¬ 
covered in the Uttara Pradesa and these two have been assigned to 
Jayasimha. Since then four silver coins of Jayasimha have been found. 
Moreover there are epigraphic references to Bhtrnapriya and Visalapriya 
drammas. In this connection attention may be drawn to the silver and 
copper coins of Queen SomaIadevi.‘‘‘ This SomaladevT has been identified 
with Somalekha, the queen of Chahamana Ajayapala, who according to 
the Prilhvirdjavijaya (V, v. 90) used to strike new coins (rupdka) every 
day. It is however equally, if not more probable that this SomaladevT 
was not Somalekha the queen of Ajayapala, but SumaladevI, the queen 
of Bhima II who issued a copper plate jointly with her husband,®^ and 
that the coins bearing the legend ‘Somaladevr may be in fact the Bhlma- 
priya drammas mentioned in the inscriptions. 

3. It has been stated above that no Rashtrakuta coins has been 
discovered so far. But two Muslim travellers have testified to the exist¬ 
ence of coins issued by the Rashtrakuta kings. According to Sulaiman 
the coin of the Rashtrakuta monarch (Balhara of Sulaiman) was the 
dirham (i.e. a silver coin) called 'tatirV and be further adds that the 
weight of each of these taliri dirham was equal to one and a half 
Arabian dirham,^^ Masudi corroborates this statement of Sulaiman and 
adds that these Hatariyya' dirhams were dated in the regnal years of the 
reigning king.*'‘ But not a single of these Rashtrakuta tatiri or 
talariyya coins have yet been discovered. This shows that simply because 
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tlie coins of a dynasty have not been discovered it cannot be presumed 
to have issued none. 

4. Lastly coins are known to have been in use in Gujarat from 
very early times. Even in the 1st century A*D. gold and silver coins 
were imported at Broacli, because there was a “profit when exchanged 
for the the money of the country.”**'’ This shows that already in the 1st 
century an exchange business in coins had developed in Broach. 

From the coins hitherto discovered it may be said that the Greeks 
laid the foundation of the coinage in Gujarat, though a few coins have 
been discovered which have been ascribed to indigenous rulers of an 
earlier period. After the Greeks the earliest known coins are those of 
Bhumaka of the Kshaharata dynasty (c. 100 A.D.).*“* Coins of the suc¬ 
cessors of Bhumaka, Kshatrapa coins, Traikutaka coins, Gupta coins, 
Valabhl coins, and even two coins issued by a Gujarat Rashtrakuta king 
have been found in Gujarat. Besides these large number of coins known 
as Gadahaiyas have been discovered. The existence of these coins goes to 
show that the people of Gujarat used money as medium of exchange from 
very early times till the end of the 9th century A.D., as the last known 
date of RashtrakuU Krishna of the Gujarat branch whose coins have been 
found is A.D. 888.**^ Thus it will not be unreasonable to assume that 
the people of Gujarat, habituated to use money as medium of exchange 
for seven hundred years did not give up its use with the accession of 
Mularaja; on the contrary in view of the evidence given above we shall 
have to assume that money in the shape of coins was habitually and 
extensively used during the Chaulukya period in Gujarat as the normal 
medium of excliange, and that at least part of the coins in use were 
issued by the Chaulukya kings. 

It has been suggested that unfavourable balance of trade was mainly 
responsible for the debasement of the currency in mediaeval India and 
the virtual disappearance of gold and silver coins from Bengal under 
her Pala and Sena kings.*^*^ Lest an attempt should be made to explain 
an almost similar situation in Gujarat by the same theory we quote here 
the views of an eminent economist:” .... the fact which is often for¬ 
gotten (is) that an unfavourable balance of trade or payments un¬ 
doubtedly corrects itself automatically in most cases by the steps taken 
by the individual consumers and producers and this, too, without any 
serious disturbance of the price or credit structure, or, indeed, any 
influence on the currency other than, at most, a temporary shipment of 
the gold reserves.”®® It is moreover highly debatable whether the eco¬ 
nomic forces, such as balance of trade, which operates to-day, had had 
any influence in those days when the mode of trading was entirely 
different. All available accounts agree that Gujarat was a very rich 
country, and if her sovereigns did not issue any coins it was certainly not 
due to the want of precious metals. 
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Denominations of Coins 

From the Dvydsraya we get the names of the following coins: (a) 
Bhdgaka, which was equal to half of one rupaka, (b) Rupaka, (c) 
ViMatika, which was equal to twenty rupakas/^ (d) Kdrshdpana, which 
was equal to 16 panas/^ (e) Nishka, which was a gold coin weighing 108 
palas, (£) Surpa^ which was a coin of very little value/^ (g) DrafnmaJ^ 
Merutuhga mentions the following coins: (a) Dinara/^ (b) Nishka/f 
(c) Dramma/^ (d) ViMopakaJ^ Merutuhga once specifically mentions 
silver drammas, and the only coin which he specifically mentions as 
gold is the tahkd/^ which is also mentioned by JIna-mandana. But as 
Merutuhga mentions the dindra in connection with the king Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjain and the tahkd with Paramara Bhoja, probably these 
two were not Chaulukya coins at all but were foreign coins purposely 
introduced in his narrative by Merutuhga to add versjmilitude to his 
story. jTna-mandana was a much later writer and we need not take 
his statements too seriously.'. 

In the Chaulukya inscriptions are mentioned dramma, vimsopaka, 
rupaka^ and kdrshdpanaJ^ Vlsalapriya'dmrnrna and Bhtmapriya- 
xfimsopaka are also mentioned in inscriptions.*^^ 

Thus from the three sources we get the names of the following 
coins: — 


Dvydiraya k dvya 

Far band hach i n id man i 

Inscriptions 

Nishka 

Nishka 


Vim^atika 

Dramma 

Dramma 

Dramma 

Bhdgaka 

ViMopaka 

Vimsopaka 

Rupaka 


Rupaka 

Kdrshdpana 


Kdrshdpana 

Pana 

Surpa 

Dindra and Tahkd 



(probably foreign coins) 

Recently a manuscript of a work called Ganitasdra which contains 
a commentary in Old Gujarati has been discovered, and this work 
contains some further information regarding the coinage of our period.*^ 
It is stated that the manuscript was copied in V.S. 1449 in Anahilawad 
for instructing the children oi a wealthy Bama family, and according 
to Prof. B. }. Sandesara, ‘from the form, of language (of the commcnlacy) 
it is evident -that ^he work .caQ hardly be earlier than the first hal£ of 
the fourteenth century of the Vikxama era.’ Thus the probable de$e 
of the epmpo^ion, the fact that the commentary is written in Old 
Gujarati, an<| '^e claim of the commentator that he was writing lor 
the enlig^renlillnt of the common people, seem to indicate that the 
coint mentioned in the Ganitai^ were current: during the period 
under review. . - ... .. 
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From the Gariildsdra we learn that Varatakas were cowries (shells), 
and twenty such shells made one Kdgint or Sanskrit Kdkim, also called 
Bodt; 4 Kdkinis made one Pana and 16 Panas one Purdna, Of these 
coins Kdkim is probably the same as Kdkam of the Arthaidstra^^ or 
derived from it, which according to Kautilya was a copper coin. 

Kautilya also mentions Ardha-kdkant, Of the other coins the one 

called Bodi in the commentary is of some interest, for a coin called 
kapardaka-vodi is mentioned in an inscription from Sergadh in the 
Kotah state of Rajputana, dated V.S. 1075.**^ While editing the 
inscription Dr. A.S. Altekar, who suggested the reading *vodrV instead 
of ^vodi/ observed: ^'Vodrt was equal to the fourth part of a copper 
pana and since the latter was equal to 80 cowries, kapardaka-vo4i must 
have been equal to 20 cowries,'* From the Ganitasdra we now find 
that Dr. Altekar’s surmise was correct, but the word 'bodi' was pro¬ 
bably in common use as it has been used by Hemachandra in his 

Prakrit grammar.**^ As for Purdna, we find from lexicons that it was 
equal to 80 coivries; but, we have seen that according to Gariitasdra 16 
panas make one purdna, so that one pana must have been equal to 5 
cowries and not 80 coivries as stated by Dr. Altekar. Moreover in the 
Dvdyhaya it has been explained by the commentator Abhayatilaka 
Gani that 1 kdrshdpana was equal to 16 panas so that kdrshdpa^as and 
purdnas must have been of equal value. 

Taking all these evidence together, we can reconstruct tentatively 
the coinage of the period as follows: 

1. Vardfaka or cowri. 

2. Pana equal to 5 coivries, 

3. Kdkirii or Bodi equal to 20 cowries, 

4. Kdrshdpana or Purdna equal to 16 panas or 80 cowries, 

5. Vimiopaka, which means 1 /20th of a coin, probably of dramma. 

6. Bhdgaka, 

7. Rupaka equal to tw^o Bhdgakas, 

8. ViMatika equal to 20 Rupakas. 

9. Dramma, probably a silver coin, value and relation with other 
coins unknown. 

10. Nishka, a gold coin weighing 108 palas. 

Of the Surpa of Hemachandra, and Dindra and Tahkd of Merutuiiga 
nothing more is known than what has already been stated. It may be 
added that the mention of cowries does not necessarily mean that the 
shells were actually in use as a medium of exchange; probably it was 
convenient to convert the coins of higher denominations into cowries 
for the purpose of calculation just as to-day all monetary calculations 
arc done in rupees, annas, and pies, though the last mentioned coin has 
hardly been used in the present century and its minting has long ago 
been stopped, and now it is completely out of circulation. 
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The Lekhapaddhali iurnishes some additional inloruiations regard¬ 
ing coinage, for in that work *dramma* is frequently qualified by the 
words: ‘ ^SrT-Snmdliya-liharatankasdl&hata-irihparikshiiadiatfa-vyavaha- 

rarndna-jirna-Vlhamalla-priya-drarnma/'^^ The phrase means thrice 
examined coins struck at the mint at ^rlmala which were current in the 
market; jirna-Visvamalla priya means old coins issued by king VIsala- 
deva. But here we are faced with a difficulty, for one of the documents 
of LP which contains a variant of the above-mentioned phrase is dated 
V.S. 1288***^ when we know that BhTma was reigning. As Visaladcva did 
not ascend the throne before V.S. 1300, he is most unlikely to have 
issued any coin in the year V.S. 1288, and even had he done so it would 
have been impossible for those coins to have become old at that date. 
Hence it seems the mention of the date V.S. 1288 in that particular 
document is due to a scribal error, for in another document which also 
is dated V.S. 1288 the expression is, *^^ri-Srimdliya'kharatankasdld-hala- 
tn h^parikshita-hatia-vyavahdra-vikraya-pracha Hta-drarn ma,'' ® ^ while in 
another document dated V.S. 1332 "^jirna-VUvamalla-priya-dramma'' is 
again mentioned. 

It is however of interest to find that in the legal documents of the 
Lekhapaddhali, from which the above-mentioned phrases have been 
quoted, it was a part of the contractual obligation to make payments 
only in specified coins which it is particularly mentioned was current 
in the market. This probably indicates that there were coins which 
being of a debased nature were not accepted, but as both were legal 
tenders the mention of a particular coin was insisted upon as it was 
the only means open to safeguard the interests of the payee. 

Exchange value of coins 

From the frequent mention of dramma in preference to all other 
coins in the Chaulukya inscriptions and literature, it seems that 
dramma was the basic coin and the value of all other coins was adjusted 
in relation to it. The value of dramma, that is its purchasing power 
is however uncertain. It is known that during the age of the 
Rashtrakutas, the name dramma was applied to both silver and gold 
coins in the northern provinces of the Rashtrakuta empire,®* and 
probably the same was the case during the Chaulukya period too. From 
the Timana grant®® we learn that a daily grant of one rupaka and an 
annual grant of one dramma was made to a temple. From this it is 
clear that dramma in this case was greater in value than a rupaka, and 
most probably w^as a gold coin; for unless it was a coin of great value, 
it would have been ridiculous to grant one dramma a year. On the 
other hand we have seen Merutuhga mention silver dramrnas. It 
seems also that the dramrnas which the sellers of madder and other 
herbs had to pay as sales tax were also silver coins as it cannot be 
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expected that by selling* a small amount of madder one would make 
such profit as to pay his tax in a gold coin. 

The value of a silver dranwia, current during the Rashtrakuta age 
was, according to Dr. Altekar, about six annas, and the ratio between 
the prices of silver and gold was about 1 : 14.'*'® Probably the purchas¬ 
ing power of silver remained the same during this period, but due to 
Muslim loot of gold, its price in relation to silver might have increased. 

Of the value of money in terms of commodities during this period 
we have no knowledge, nor do the records yield any data on which a 
plausible hypothesis might be built. About living wages in terms of 
money there are a few stray references. Merutuhga while relating the 
rise of a poor man mentions that the man after the death of his father 
was obliged to accept a job at 5 vimhopakas a day.®^ The way 
Merutuhga mentions the sum 5 virmopakas seems to indicate that he 
considered the amount to represent the lowest wage given to a man. 
If therefore we accept 5 vindopakas as the minimum daily wage of the 
period, monthly income of a labourer would be 150 virmopakas, and 
taking a vimsopaka to be 1/20Lh of a drarnma this sum would be 7 1/2 
dramrnas. Now, in the Cinirii-pra^asti we find that the monk Tripurantaka 
fixed the monthly remuneration of a novitiate at 9 drammas a month 
but it was provided that the novitiate (vatuka) would appropriate the 
daily naivedya which consisted of one rndnaka of rice, and two pallikas 
of Phaseolus munga {mudga) of two karshas of clarified butter and 
other offerings which are not mentioned in detail. Thus the valuka or 
the novitiate was doing rather well as he was getting 9 drammas and 
all his food; probably he could sell a part of his naivedya or he might 
have had to feed other inmates of the temple which is not mentioned 
in the prahsti. However, in comparison with the novitiate, the temple 
priest Pasupala was faring ill, for his monthly remuneration was fixed 
at 15 drammas only, without any additional source of income. Probably 
Pasupala supplemented his income by working as priest in other 
temples. It seems thus that the basic wage in those days was considered 
to be about 10 drammas a month which was probably just sufficient to 
maintain a single man. 

Loans, Debts and Contracts 

The facility to raise money and a legal machinery to obtain repay¬ 
ment constitutes an important element in the advancement of the 
economic life of a community, and we shall now examine how a loan 
could be obtained and how it was discharged, during the period under 
review. For this purpose we arc entirely dependent on several docu¬ 
ments found in the Lekhapaddhati (LP). 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts was developed in 
India since the days of the Rig-Veda where once the poet exclaims; 
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'‘Let US drive away the evil effects of bad dreams as we pay off debt‘\^^ 
Then gradually was developed the theory of obligation (rina) towards 
this world, the next world (of pitris) and the third world (the world of 
gods); two more obligations of a similar nature were added later. From 
this MM. Kane concludes: “It appears to me that this theory of spiri¬ 
tual debts being already in the air, the same sanctity came gradually to 
be transferred to one’s promises to repay monetary debts and carry out 
other secular engagements. The word rina had been applied both to 
spiritual and secular debts. It is on account of this that the son was 
not only desired for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, 
but he was also expected to free his father (if the father himself could 
not repay the monetary debt) from the liability he incurred to his 
creditor”.®^ 

The sacredness of contractual obligation was not however rigidly 
observed, so that the Smritis and the Art/iaMstra had to evolve an 
elaborate set of rules to control usury, mortgages and debts. Brihaspati 
states that the creditor should always take an adequate pledge or a 
deposit or a reliable surety before advancing a loan and should commit 
the transactions to writing in the presence of witnesses/*^ This dictum 
documents in the Lekhapaddhali all dated V.S. 1288, record several 
of Brihaspati, it seems, was followed in the Chaulukya period, for several 
model deeds of mortgages and loans in which various provisions of the 
Srnrilis have been complied with. 

The law of Dandupat 

From two documents in LP called Valilapatravidhi^^ we find that 
a person had borrowed 300 drammas from another person. After some 
time the original sum together with accumulated interest amounted to 
double the principal (dvigunibhutdh) and became 600 drammas. It was 
then that the present deed was drafted whereby the borrower mort¬ 
gaged his mango garden to the creditor and it was agreed that the 
mortgagee would realise for the next six years 100 drammas annually 
and enter the amount on the back of the document so that he would 
ultimately recover 600 drammas after which he would return the garden 
to the mortgagor. 

The interesting point in the above agreement is the fact that the 
creditor entered into an agreement with the debtor after the interest 
had become equal to the principal. Most probably they were following 
the rules laid down by Manu, Gautama and Yajnavalkya that “in 
money transactions interest paid, at one time shall never exceed the 
double (of the principal)”.^® On this MM. Kane has observed: “As a debt 
was recoverable not only from a man himself but also from his three 
descendants and as therefore there was no period of limitation for bring¬ 
ing a suit for money lent, creditors had great temptation to allow 
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interest to go on increasing. Therefore the sages who condenined the 
profession of usury and particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest {Vivadachandra, 2) laid down that whatever the length of time 
during which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a lump 
sum only the double of the money lent. This acted as a great check on 
the creditor’s rapacity’ 

This limitation of interest to an amount not cKceeding the princi¬ 
pal is known in modern times as the rule of dandiipai and has been 
acted upon by courts in India in modern times, and has been embodied 
in several acts. 

The practice of writing on the reverse of the receipt the ack¬ 
nowledgement of part payments of a loan is also sanctioned by the 
Smritis, though it was also provided that the creditor might issue receipts 
for the part payments.'’® Narada further laid down that if the creditor, 
though requested by the debtor, did not issue a receipt, he was to loose 
the balance of his debt.'’'’ Narada and Brihaspati laid the further 
provision that if the creditor did not record (either on the deed or in a 
separate document) the part payments received by him, the debtor him¬ 
self would be entitled to interest on the amount paid by him.’®*’ 

//. Usufructuary Mortgage 

As examples of usufructuary mortgages we have two documents in 
LP called Vriddhiphalabhoga and Grihddddnakapatravidhi;^^^ but in 
the second document also it is specifically mentioned that the deed is 
being drawn according to ^vriddhiphalabhoga^ which means enjoyment 
of usufruct. 

In both the documents a man mortgages a residential building to 
induce faith in the mind of the creditor (vyavaharakasya-viSvasa-nimtl^ 
tarn) for a sum of money (100 drammas in the first document and 400 
drarnmas in the second) which was necessary for his use. (The first 
document has: sahjdta-prayojanena and the second: sviyasamulpanna- 
prayojanavasdt). According to the first document the loan was to be 
repaid on the Akshayatriiiyd day while in the second the period of 
mortgage is mentioned as five years. According to both the documents 
the mortgagee gets the use of the house without rent during the period 
of mortgage and it is stipulated that the mortgagor shall not have to 
pay any interest. This is according to the rule laid down by Manu 
(VIII, 134) and Katyayana that a *bhogya ddhi that is an usufructuary 
mortgage carried no interest but the profits were to be taken in lieu of 
interest and the debtor would in this case get back the property on pay¬ 
ing the principal.’°2 

It was further provided in both the deeds that in case the building 
collapsed or got damaged in any manner, the mortgagee was at liberty 
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to get the same repaired at his cost, which sum would be added to the 
original principal. Both the document give a detailed description of 
the mortgaged property and the boundaries of the same. (I’he second 
deed actually sets out the boundaries, the first merely has 'grihasy-dghaia 
yalhd). This was also according to Katyayana who laid down that a 
mortgage became valid only when such particulars as the boundaries of 
the field or house and the village in which it is situated are specified.’'^ ‘ 
A further condition, only found in the second document, specifically 
lays down that the mortgagee cannot by transferring the present deed 
mortgage the property. In the absence of this provision in the first 
document it has to be presumed that the mortgagee in that case was 
entitled to sub-mortgage the property. The practice of sub-mortgaging 
a property was known in ancient India, but it came to be recognised 
rather late, and Smrili writers and commentators differed. Medhatithi 
on Manu VIII, 143, held that a mortgagee having usufructuary rights 
cannot by virtue of that section of Manu create a sub-mortgnge.^^^ 
Kulluka on the other hand held that it was a common practice in all 
countries for a mortgagee to execute a sub-mortgage and that Maim VIII, 
143 did not forbid it.^®^ According to Prajapati, ‘if the creditor pledged 
to another the thing already pledged to him... he should execute a 
fresh deed of pledge (or mortgage) and should hand over the former 
deed to his own creditor’.^We have already noted that the second 
document contains a specific clause forbidding the mortgagee to create 
a sub-mortgage by transferring the original deed of mortgage to a new 
mortgagee. Thus it seems that the system of creating a sub-mortgage 
by transferring the original deed to another person was recognised in 
Gujarat during this period, for it follows from the prohibitory clause 
in the second documeiit^®^ that the house mortgaged under the first 
document could be sub-mortgaged by the mortgagee. 

Another condition of mortgage (only in the second dorumeni) 
provided that if due to any act of god, fire, excessive rain (daivn-vasdd- 
agniddhena ati-jala-pdtdd-vd) the (mortgaged) building is burnt, or 
collapses, or is in any other manner damaged the mortgagor would have 
to repair it at his own expense. In case he was unable to do so, the 
mortgagee after informing him (the mortgagor) would do the needful 
and enter the expenses with details under various heads in the original 
deed and interest would be charged on this amount too. This condition 
probably follows from Manu and Yajnavalkya where it is provided that 
‘a deposit which has been stolen by thieves or washed aw^ay by fire, (the 
mortgagee) shall not make it good, unless he took part of it for himself'.^®® 
The second document contains a further clause under which tlie 
mortgagee was forbidden to turn any portion of the house into a granary 
or a store house for such articles as gram or salt, which in those days 
were probably considered to be ‘hazardous articles’, a phrase common 
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in a modelII lease. If however the house became damaged due to the 
mortgagee’s violating the above provision then he would have to restore 
such damage at his own expense. 

These provisions are absent in tlie first document probably because 
the mortgage created under that deed was intended to remain in force 
for a short period, for the money was to be repaid on the (next) Ahshaya- 
triilyd day while the second document provided for a mortgage of five 
years. 

///. Equitable Mortgage 

From another document called GrihadidipatraNi^^^^'^ we find that the 
mortgagee did not enjoy the possession of the property and the mort¬ 
gagor had to pay him interest at the rate of per month. It is a 
small document with the further provision that the principal with 
interest had to be paid on the Akshayalritlyd day, and in case of failure 
of payment on the specified day, the house would be permanently 
(dchandrdrka) lost to the mortgagor, (even if) he paid double the amount 
when the stipulated period of mortgage was over. This foreclosure of 
the mortgaged property after the expiry of the stipulated period of 
payment is sanctioned by Yajhavalkya according to whom ownership of 
a properly in equitable mortgage (gofrya ddhi) is lost to the mortgagor 
if the amount (with interest) has risen to double of the money lent 
without payment or if the period fixed for payment has passed away 
without there being any payment irrespective of the amount of ihe sum 
that might have fallen due.^^® The express mention of the part of this 
rule of Yajnavalkya in the present document shows that to enforce this 
provision it had to be specifically mentioned in the deed. 

IV. Mortgage of Chattel 

From another document in the LP called Adhau'krita-vastundm* 
upari grihita-dravya-patra-vidhi,^^^ we learn that chattel could be mort¬ 
gaged, and it was probably one of the means of raising money by the 
village cultivators. According to this document 8 shc-buff aloes, 
16 oxen, 50 cows, and 2 phika (uncastrated ? bulls) were mortgaged for 
240 drarnmas at 2^ monthly interest probably with monthly rests 
(vydjena mdsarh satam prati 2 chatanii). It may be noted here that the 
Smritis recognise 4 kinds of interest, amongst which are kdlikd, which 
is interest that accrues every month, and kdyikd which accrues every 
day.^^2 Brihaspati and Vyasa define kdyikd also as the interest received 
from a cow pledged, or the work put in by a pledged slavei or bull.^^^ 
Though not specifically mentioned it seems that taking of both monetary 
interest as well as kdyikd at the same time was intended to be proscribed. 
We have also seen that in the case of a dwelling house where the mort¬ 
gagee enjoyed the possession of the mortgaged building the mortgagor 
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did not have to pay any interest. This difference in the conditions of 
mortgage was probably due to the fact that the building was situated in 
a city where the condition of loans was easier than in the villages where 
even now money is more difficult to raise than in cities. 

The document then adds that the whole amount along with interest 
was to be paid on the Divdlt day. In case the creditor was not present 
in the village on that day, it was to be paid to his coparcenary brother 
or son, the insistence being on certain payment on a certain date. The 
validity of repayment of debt to the absent or dead creditor’s son or 
agnatic relations is also sanctioned by both Yajhavalkya and Narada.^^^ 

The document, however, continues that if on the Dlvdli day the 
mortgagor failed to pay the principal amount of the loan along with 
the interest, or (even if he paid) a part thereof, the mortgagee would be 
at liberty to sell either for the whole or for the part due, the above- 
mentioned articles that is the chattel. The sale was to be effected 
according to the ^dka-panikd-nydya, that is like vegetables in the market, 
or in other words the animals would be sold in the open market at the 
best available price. But the mortgagee would only sell the chattel 
after informing the guarantors of the loan. (It appears from what 
follows that besides the securities there were personal guarantors to the 
loan). If proceeds from such a sale were not sufficient to meet the due 
claims of the mortgagee, then the guarantors would have to meet such 
claim (i.e. the balance) even by borrowing from others or by selling their 
movables. Were a part of the mortgaged chattel damaged or destroyed 
by an act of God, fire, theft, or too much rain, the guarantors would still 
be liable for the principal amount of the loan and other expenses and 
they (the mortgagor’s guarantors) should not grumble on account of the 
loss of the mortgaged property. This provision is according to the 
Smritis which lay down that if a pledge is lost without any fault or 
negligence of the creditor, but through fate (i.e. like accidents like fire 
or flood) or the action of king, the debtor has to furnish another pledge 
or to pay the amount due.^^'^ It should be noted that no corresponding 
clause protected the interests of the mortgagor in case any of the mort¬ 
gaged animals died due to the negligence of the mortgagee; it is evident 
also from what follows that all the advantages of the contract were for 
the creditor for reasons which have already been stated. 

As for the guarantors it is provided that for the purpose of fulfilling 
the terms of the contract the creditor and his guarantors were equally 
liable, and that the guarantors were to consider themselves as debtors 
(prat ih hub hir'dlmdnarh dhdranikam bhaniivd manasi halpanlyam). 
Moreover it is provided that when one of the guarantors is approached 
all would be supposed to have been approached, and when all are 
approached (collectively) each (guarantor) would be supposed to have 
been approached (personally), (ekena sarve sanmrapi eakah) and when 
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any of the giiaraiuors is approached (for llie payment) he should not 
in reply point to the other guarantors. This stringent measure is accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of Narada and Yajilavalkya who provide that if 
there “is a plurality oC sureties, they shall pay each (proportionately), 
according to agreement; if they were bound severally, the payment shall 
be made (by any of them) as the creditor pleases”.^In the present 
deed of mortgage apparently the guarantors were collectively and several¬ 
ly responsible for the debt and the mortgagee could at his will obtain 
his payment from them collectively or severally from any of them. 

Regarding tlie repayment of the loan we have already shown that 
it was to be repaid on a specified day and in case of the mortgagor's 
failure to repay on that date, his guarantors would be held liable for 
payment. It is further provided in that connection that the guarantors 
of the mortgagor should not (in discharging their obligation in case of 
mortgagor’s failure to pay) quarrel wnth the mortgagee or have recourse 
to a court of law; {dhdranikena pratibhuhhis'cha vyavahdraka-samarh 
vdda-vivddo rdjakule na kdryah). Another clause in the same document 
provides that if the mortgagee is ever under the necessity of having the 
money back (before the due time) he, accompanied by the Bhatiaputra, 
will approach the guarantors and obtain from them the principal 
together with interest; the expenses on account of the process involving 
the Bhattaputra were to have been borne entirely by the guarantors. It 
is difficult to understand the actual process from the legal phraseology 
of the document, but Bhattaputra is mentioned in an inscription of the 
reign of Ajayapala, where it is stated that the Bhattaputra was a royal 
officer {rdja-purusha)}^'^ Though the exact function of Bhattaputra was not 
stated in the epigraph, it appears from the present deed that he was 
probably a junior judicial officer whose permission was necessary to 
realise the payment of immature loans. This process was probably 
rendered necessary by the provision of the Smritis that a loan became 
payable only after the expiry of the stipulated period.*^® 

The last part of the present document contains a clause whereby 
the Adhipdlakas are enjoined to effect the payment of the loan with 
interest to the mortgagee on the strength of the present deed, and for 
that purpose provisions are made for naming four Adhipdlas in the deed 
itself (ihdrthe a7nuk-dmuka-^rdmlya-arnuk~dYnuha-»jhd<iiya-amuk'’jdrnnha‘ 
ndmd^-chatvdra Adhipdldh). The contingency under which the matter 
was to be referred to the Adhipdlas is not given in the deed. It seems 
therefore that the clause in question was to come into operation accord¬ 
ing to the following dictum of Kautilya: “In case there is an appre¬ 
hension that the mortgaged property may be (depreciated in value or) 
lost, the mortgagee can with the permission of the Dharmasthas, sell the 
mortgaged property in the presence of the mortgagor. Or the mortgagee 
can with the permission of the Adhipdlas sell the mortgaged pro- 
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perty’’.'^® This Adhipdla has been taken to mean a royal officer, but 
the way in which their appointment is mentioned in the deed, it is 
apparent that they were private persons acting as arbitrators, their only 
legal status arising out of their appointment in the deed. This leads us 
to believe that two courses were open to the mortgagee for realising his 
money; one was to approach the BhaUaputra who was probably the 
Dharmastha of Kautilya, that is a judicial officer, and the other was to 
refer the matter to the Adhipdlas, who were villagers and were intended to 
act as arbitrators in case the mortgagee wanted to foreclose before 
maturity alleging that the price of the mortgaged articles had depre¬ 
ciated, or some of the animals were ill and likely to die. 

I’he deed then gives the names of the witnesses and then occurs the 
phrase which means that whatever is written in this deed, with addi¬ 
tional word or words wanting in it, is to be taken as authoritative. It 
may be mentioned here, that this part of the deed is common to all the 
deeds that we have been discussing. 

But the clause regarding the Adhipdlas* power of arbitration is 
only found in this document, the reason being probably that this deed 
related to property mortgaged by one villager to another, and like 
villagers of all times the parties wanted to refer any dispute to arbitra¬ 
tion so far as was allowed under the law. But the deeds we had been 
considering before referred to mortgages of city properties, and the city 
dwellers being more legal minded did not insert the clause, so that in 
case of any dispute the matter had to be referred to the court. 

V. Hypo III era I ion ivithnuf possession 

From another document called vriddhi-dhdny dkshardni^^^^ we find 
that a man borrowed 20 measures of wheat on trust or credit. It was not 
however an instance of simple loan for the debtor agrees to pay the 
creditor voluntarily 25 measures of wheat on the full moon day of the 
month of Jyeshtha, after the thrashing season was over. It was also 
provided that the debtor’s wheat was to be of good quality and was 
to be carried to the creditor’s godown (? pdldgriha) in the debtor’s cart. 
But this repayment of wheat was to be effected, according to another 
clause, after the debtor had paid the king’s share {rdja'bhdgdd-dall’ 
dnanlaram), which shows that the payment of king’s share of tho crops 
had priority over personal dues. This probably follows from the rule 
laid down by Kautilya that the claims of the crown and a hotrlya take 
precedence over other debts,^-^ and it is interesting to observe that 
section 56 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes government assess¬ 
ment a paramount charge on the land.^** 

If the above-mentioned wheat was not returned l>y the debtor on 
the specified day, the debtor would be liable to pay in cash for the 
stipulated amount of wheat at the market late ruling on the day the 
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debtor received the borrowed wheat (varlamdna-mUlya-drammdn), There 
were two gurantors and both were equally liable for repaymnt of the 
loan. There were five witnesses. 

It is evident that the contract under discussion was neither a simple 
loan nor an hypothecation since the essential element in hypothecation, 
namely the possession of gooods, is absent. But it does not seem that 
the wheat would have been advanced in the first place unless the credit¬ 
or was satisfied that the debtor had crops standing in his field with 
which he would manage to repay him unless there was a failure of crops 
for which contingency the creditor had himself protecied. Thus a 
definite charge was created on the standing crops of the debtor, and as 
hypothecation without possession was known to Smriti writers,’-*^ it 
seems proper to call the present contract an instance of hypothecation 
without possession. 

VI, Loans on personal security 

Unsecured loans were given by the execution of deeds called Vyava^ 
hdrapatra (LP, 38) which was an elaborate document and a smaller 
.document called Hasidkshardniy^^^ which was probably a forerunner of 
modern hand-note. But in both the deeds guarantors were necessary, 
and to that extent the loans were secured. Interest was charged at the 
rate of 2^ per monh. 

VII. Unsecured Loan 

The only instance of unsecured loan seems to be provided by the 
deed called Sanmukha-hasidkshardttt^^^ in which even the guarantors 
are not mentioned. The loan w'ould bear interest but the rate is not 
mentioned. 

Another document called Sva-hastdkshardni, (LP, 56) is more im¬ 
portant from the point of view of inheritance than that of contract, 
but as it enables us to learn a particular aspect of the economic life of 
the people, it is included here. This receipt for 500 drarnrnas is being 
given by a son to his father. I’hc son states that he has taken this 
amount from his father in order to start a money-lending business, and 
that the money has been paid out of his coparcenary share in the an¬ 
cestral properly; hence the son agrees that in the event of division of 
his father’s property at a subsequent date, he would receive 500 dram- 
mas less. There is provision for a guarantor and a witness. 

It is now necessary to discuss whether the documents referred to 
above were actually in use during the period under review. For though 
all the documents mentioned above are dated V.S. 1288, that by itself 
does not constitute a proof of their antiquity. But it docs not seem 
that these documents could have been of much use to anyone during 
the Muslim period. It is true that some documents in the LP are dated 
V.S. 1533, the year in which one of the dated MS. (in which the said 
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tlocunienls are found) was copied, but this fact seems to inciicate that 
the documents dated V.S. 1288 were actually copied in that year. It has 
also been shown that the documents mostly conform to the provisions of 
the Smrilis, which is only to be expected in a Hindu administration. 
Another point in favour of the genuineness of these documents is the 
terse legal phraseology of the language. It must also be admitted that 
in a rich business community there must be some way of raising money, 
and the methods of such operations as revealed by these documents are 
quite reasonable. Finally it may be added here, that the documents of 
the LP are not modern forgeries; this is proved by the existence of 
several manuscripts two of which are dated V.S. 1538 and 1580. 

We shall now consider the position of the guarantors, for it may be 
asked why a man willingly took upon himself the risky burden of the 
payment of another man’s loan. At least that is the position of the 
guarantors as revealed in the documents of the I.P. What then induced 
the guarntors to endorse the loans ? The only explanation that can be 
olfered is that probably the guarantors were relying on that provision of 
the Smrilis under which a debtor was made to pay after three fortnights 
double of what the guarantor had to pay to the original creditor. But 
if the guarantor had paid without being pressed he would only get what 
he had paid and if the debtor reimbursed the guarantor without loss of 
time then he had not to pay double.^^^^ This applied to monetary loans, 
but in the case of grain, clothes, and licjuids the debtor had to pay the 
guarantor three, four, and eight times respectively.^-' 

It is most likely that the provisions of these documents were en¬ 
forced by the courts of law as prescribed by the ieLsInis, These courts 
might have been under the jurisdiction of the Dharmddhikarana which 
has been discussed under ‘administration'. But a detailed discussion of 
the Sdstras alone is beyond the scope of the present work. According 
to Manu, Brihaspati, and Narada,^-® there were live means of recovery, 
namely, dhartna (persuasion) xjyavahdra, (legal proceedings), chhala or 
upadhd (trick), charila (sitting down at the debtor’s door) and bala 
(compulsion exercised on the debtor to perform some work or confining 
the debtor). That self-immolation or kdya-vraia was practised during 
our period is learnt from the Nadole inscription of Rayapala of A.D. 
1141 129 though in that inscription the word kdyawata was used in a 
different context than the realisation of a loan. In this connection the 
following story which al-Idrisi relates as an example of the Indian’s 
love of truth and honesty is worth quoting: “When a man (Indian) 
has a right to demand anything of another, and he happens to meet 
him, he has only to draw a circular line upon the ground and to make 
his debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this circle without satisfying his creditor or obtaining the 
remission of the debt.”^^® 
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But either aHclrisi had heard a garbled version of the adtual 
application of bala or treatment of a very different nature were reserved 
for the vicious creditors. While explaining the words p^idd-baddho 
nu kachchhapah, used by Heinachandra in the Dvydhaya (III, v. 40) 
Abhayatilaka Gani informs us that it was one of the usages of those days 
that a creditor, unable to obtain payment, would take his debtor to a 
river bank where he would securely tic the body of the debtor with a 
chain and leave him exposed to the scorching rays of the sun. Because 
he was deprived of the use of his limbs temporarily, the debtor could 
not like the tortoise—the other creature to be found on the bank of 
the river—enter the water to assuage his thirst; hence the aptness of 
the similie used by Heinachandra. It appears from this verse of Hema- 
chandra that debts were usually settled before or during the autumn. 

The Merchant Community 

The brisk commercial activities of the period lesulted in some mer¬ 
chants amassing fabulous wealth. It was one of the peculiar customs 
of the period that a multi-millionaire merchant hoisted a flag on his 
residence known as kolidhvaja. Highly exaggerated account of the 
wealth of a merchant is found in the drama Mo/iardjapardjaya, but the 
testimony of the temples left behind by Vastupala and Tejahpala, the 
leading merchants of their time, leaves one in no doubt of the vast 
amount of wealth possessed by some mcrchanis. 

GradiMlly the merchants came to exercise considerable political 
power. It is related by Merutuhga that a certain merchant wanted to 
defray a part of tlic expenses of the construction of the Sahasralihga 
lake, but was refused that privilege by Siddharaja. Later, the same 
merchant took the advantage of Siddhanija’s absence in Malava, and 
accusing his (merchant’s) son of the theft of a rich man’s daughter- 
in-law’s ear-rings, managed to pay a fine of three lacs, which sum was 
necessary to complete the work of the great lake brought temporarily 
to a halt on account of the paucity of funds. As soon as Siddharaja, 
however, came to know of the stratagem, he returned the money observ¬ 
ing, ‘‘How could a man who has hoisted the ten million banner be a 
thief of ear-rings.”I'his story shows that Siddharaja was unwilling to 
associate with a merchant in a joint undertaking or venture. 
Merutuhga gives Siddharaja\s desire for appropriating the entire religious 
merit c^f digging the tank, as the reason for refusing any help from 
outside. But the reason might be that the great Emperor wanted to 
keep a free hand in dealing with all classes of his subjects, and felt that 
if he took money for his pet project from any one of his subjects, he 
would not be able to maintain his dignity and impartiality. 

A change of this worthy practice was perceptible during the reign 
of Kumarapala who had probably come to the tlirone with the help of 
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Udayanu and his sons. Udayana was not only a Bania by taste, but 
was himself a merchant in his early days, and according to Merutuhga 
it was due to his fabulous wealth that people came to call Udayana a 
minister.It is possible that Udayana was a junior minister with no 
influence during the reign of Siddharaja just as Vastupiila and Tejahpala 
had been junior officials in the administration of Bhima II before the 
two brothers’ rise to political power. It is a peculiar fact hard to 
explain that these great captains of commerce and industry should ever 
come to occupy minor offices in the administration. However, to 
continue the story of Udayana, soon after Kurnarapala’s accession he and 
his sons rose to fame. Part of their influence might have been due to 
Hemachandra’s ascendancy over the king, for the great monk had been 
since his childhood associated with the family of Udayana. 

But the greatest names in the Bania community are those of Vastu- 
pala and Tejahpala, who came to occupy the position of the chief officers 
of state during part of the reigns of Bhlrna II and VTradhavala. The 
exact status or designation of these two brothers would be difficult to 
determine, but of their great power there is no doubt even after making 
allowances for the exaggeration of the many charilas that have been 
written about them. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the merchants in those 
days were a set of greedy adventurers out to sieze the administrative 
machinery in order to increase their ill gotten gains by yet more ques¬ 
tionable methods. To-day it seems liardly believable that since the days 
of Megasthenes down to the period under review, the Indian merchants 
received unstinted praise from foreign travellers for their honesty. 
Al-Idrisi, while describing Gujarat, digressed in order to express his 
admiration for the honesty of the Indians in the following terms; “I’he 
Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart from it in 
their actions. Their good faith, honesty, and fidelity to their engage¬ 
ment are well known and they are so famous for these qualities that 
people flock to their country from every side; hence the country is 
flourishing and their condition is prosperous.”Marco Polo bestows 
yet more generous praise on the merchants of Lata—whom by a curious 
mistake he called Brahmins, instead of Bania: *‘I assure you that these 
Brahmins are among the best and most trustworthy merchants in the 
world; for nothing on earth would they tell a lie, and all that they say 
is true. Indeed, you must know that if a foreign trader comes to that 
province in order to do business, and is ignorant of the customs of the 
country, he seeks out one of these Brahmin merchants entrusting him 
with his money and his wares, and begging him, as he does not know 
the local customs, to look after his business and his merchandise, that 
he may not be cheated. Then the Brahmin merchant takes in trust the 
foreign trader’s business, and deals with it so honestly, both in buying 
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and in selling, and looks after the stranger’s interests with such anxious 
care, that he could not do better were he aciing for himself. Nor docs 
he ask for anything in return for what he docs, leaving it to the 
stranger to give him something out of his generosity.” 

To entrust the government of a country to men imbued with such 
traditions of honesty and efficiency was highly desirable, and there is 
hardly any question but that these merchant-princcs turned politicians 
deserved well of their country. Wc shall, however, see later, that 
Hcmachaiidra had no faith in the bonafides of the merchants. 
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Religious Life 

An attempt has been made in the following discussion to present 
an account of the religious activities of the Chaulukya period, including 
a description of the leading sects, temple building activities of the kings 
and the individuals—not only what wc learn from archaeological dis¬ 
coveries but also from texts and literature of the period—rituals and 

festivals. It cannot be however claimed that such an account will be 

complele, for our infonnation is not only limited, but is cursory and 
incidental. For example, we shall see later that Abhayatilaka Gani—one 
of our authorities—relied largely upon the BhaxnshyoUarapurana iv)i 
explaining many Hindu ceremonies of Gujarat. Now, Hcmadri in a 
neighbouring country was also largely depeding upon the same Purana 
for writing his celebrated work which was to become authoritative. It 
is therefore likely that some other festivals mentioned either in that 
Purana or in the Chaturvarga C4hintam(ini might have been followed in 
Gujarat, but such speculations being beyond the scope of ihe present 
work, only those festivals have been taken into account, whicli are either 
described or mentioned in a contemporary Gujarati record or literature 

Similarly it is certain that Posadhavrata was observed by the Jainas 

during this period, but as the observance is not actually mentioned in 
the sources named above, it has been left out of the list of the Jaina 
festivals. It has also been necessary to consider separately the religious 
lives of the Jainas and the Hindus, for though ihe country was mostly 
populated by the Hindus, Jainas formed a very important and influential 
community. But as will be shown, the religious lives of the two com¬ 
munities had many common points of contact, and to bring into greater 
relief such aspects of similarity, they have been treated jointly. 

The Brahmanical Religion 

Various deities like Siva, Durga, Brahma, Vishnu, Surya, and otiiers 
were worshipped though J5aivism was perhaps the most popular cult in 
Gujarat during the period under review. The epigraphs, the chronicles, 
and the most common biruda of the kings, namely, Umdpati'Varadabdha- 
prasdda, show that almost all the Chaulukya kings were Saivas, though 
whether royal inclination towards a particular sect is a sure index of its 
popularity may be questioned. But the great popularity and veneration 
enjoyed by Somanatha during this period show that royal predilection 
was based on a firmly rooted popular opinion, Siva’s consort Chandi, 
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who is Durga, was also worshipped during the autumn, but most of the 
great temples built by the kings were Siva temples, though there were 
exceptions made in favour of other gods. 

Temple building aclivilies of (he kings: Mulardja 

The chronicles and the inscriptions record great temple building 
activities on the part of the kings. According to Merutuiiga, 
Mularaja I built the vasahikd} of Mularaja and the temple of Muhjala- 
devasvamin in Paltana. Meriitiihga further relates that Mularaja used 
to go to Somanatha every Monday. Later he built the temple of 
Mulesvara at Mandali, which is evidently the Mulanathadeva temple to 
which Mularaja assigned the village of Kamboika by his Kadi grant.^ 
Merutuiiga also states that Mularaja built the Tripurusha temple at 
Anahilapataka, and relates that the king in search for a fit Lapasvin for 
the Tripurusha temple went to a venerable ascetic named Kanthadi. 
Kanthadi refusing to accept the post informed the king that certain hell 
awaits the man who becomes the abbot of a monastery even so much as 
for three days only. Ultimately, however, one of the irascible ascetic’s 
disciples named Vayajallaclcva consented to become the abbot on condi¬ 
tion that Mularaja supplied him daily with eight palas of genuine 
.saffron, four palas of musk, and one pnla of camphor for massaging his 
body, thirty-two women (z'drafigand), a white umbrella, and a grant of 
land. Mularaja agreed to all the.se conditions and Vayajalladeva became 
the abbot {iapasvi-hhupati) of the Tripurusha temple. Merutunga 
assures us that the luxurious abbot not only remained a true 
brnhmachdrin but once turned Miilaraja’s queen into a leper as a 
punishment for her venturing to test the monk’s chastity one night. 
Later, however, Vayajalladeva was propitiated and restored the hapless 
queen to her normal health.*’ 

This characteristic Merutuiiga story, from whic:h the more startling 
details have been omitted, may yet possess some value as illustrating 
several curious practices of those days. Luxurious monks are common 
even now, and so was the institution of devaddsl only a few decades ago. 
What is important is that even a fervent Jaina like Merutuiiga admits 
that a Hindu priest surrounded by good things of life and women could 
still remain celibate, an ideal which was expected of him. 

In the Kadi grant of Mularaja, to which reference has already been 
made, it is stated that before making the grant, Mularaja had worshipped 
at Rudrarnahalaya, which has been identified with the famous temple 
at Sidhpur. But it is difficult to accept this conclusion, which has been 
discussed below. 

Chdmundardja 

Chamundaraja is credited by Merutuiiga with having built the 
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temple of Chandanatha and Chachinc4vara. Chanda is a variant of 
Chandra, so that the first mentioned temple is obviously a 55iva temple. 
The temple of Chachine^vara however presents some difficulty. Accord¬ 
ing to Abhayatilaka Gani,—the commentator of the Dvyasraya — 
Chamunda had a sister called Vachini, but her name was probably given 
as Chachini in the manuscript of the DV used by Forbes. It is possible 
that the Chachinejivara temple was built by Chamunda after his sister’s 
name, and in the only manuscript of the PrabandJiachinirmumi in which 
this temple is mentioned, due to scribal error, ChachTnisvara (or 
VachinTsvara) is written as Chachinesvara.^ 

VaUabhardja and Durlabhardja 

The next king Vallabharaja had a very short reign and could not 
erect any temple, but his brother and successor Durlabharaja built the 
temple of Madana-^ahkara, after the name of his deceased brother, who 
according to Merutuhga, had the biruda of Rdja-Madana-&ahkara.^ 

Bhirna I 

The reign of the next king Bhima I is probably of the utmost 
importance so far as building of temples in Gujarat and Rajputana is 
concerned, for it was in his reign that the splendid Jaina temple on 
Mount Abu was built by his officer Vimala. BhTma himself was not 
satisfied with less pretentious edifices, but to his eternal credit built the 
temple of Somanatha in stone after it had been destroyed by Sultan 
Mahmud.*’ The other important temple built during his reign was the 
magnificent Sun temple at Modhera. According to Merutuhga, BhTma also 
built another temple called Tripurushaprasada for the welfare of his 
dead son Mularaja, as well as the temples of BhTine^varadcva and 
Bhattarika-BhTruanT.^ 

Karna I 

According to Merutuhga, BhTina^s son and successor Karna I, after 
defeating a Bhilla named Asa of Ai^apallT, received an omen from 
BhairavadevI {Bhairavadevydh sakune jdte), and built at Asapalll a, 
temple to the goddess Kochharaba.^ According to Forbes, this name is 
still preserved in that of a locality on the bank of the river immediately 
contiguous to Ahmedabad.** Karna is further credited by Merutuhga 
with having built the temple of Karnesvara, presumably a .*§iva temple, 
at Aj^apallT, where he also erected another temple dedicated to goddess 
JayantL The same authority tells us that in Pattana, Karna caused to 
be built the temple of Karnameru.’” 

Jayasirhha Siddhardja 

The next king Siddharaja built the temple of Rudramahalaya, 
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which is said to have been one of the largest temples ever 
built in India.Merutuhga relates that after this temple was 
completed, “the king caused to be made figures of distinguished kings, 
lords of horses, lords of elephants, and lords of men, and so on, and 
caused to be placed in front of them his own statue, with its hands 
joined in an attitude of supplication, and so entreated that, even if the 
country were laid waste, this temple might not be destroyed.”But this 
pious wish of the great monarch was not respected by the Muslim 
invaders who demolished the temple, and even to-day a part of the 
magnificent temple of Siddharaja is being used as a store-house and a 
mosque by some MtislimsJ^ 

The next great achievement of wSiddharaja was the excavation of 
the Sahasralihga lake which was so named because it contained a 
thousand sivaliiiga temples around it. It had however other temples 
also which are recorded in a late work called the SarawatJ-purdna which 
will be noted later in this chapter. 

Kii rncirapdla 

Kumarapala, the next king, is chiefly remembered to-day as a cham¬ 
pion of the Jaina faith, but it should be remembered that he is called 
'Mdlit\svarn‘nrip-dgra7iiiy, that is the leader of the princes who w^orship 
Mahesvara, in the V'craval inscription. 'I'his epithet was certainly wxdl 
deserved, for both the inscription mentioned above, the Dvydsraya, and 
the other chronicles state that Kumarapala restored the temple of 
Somanatha.^' Hemachandra further credits him wdth having built the 
temple of .‘siva-Kedaranatha and of Kumarapalesvara, being bidden to 
do so in a dream by siva.’^ 

1 he Dvydsraya of Hemachandra, and for all practical purposes, the 
Prabandluicltinldmani of Merutuhga come to a close with the reign of 
Kumaraprda, so that very little is known of the building activities of 
the successors of Kumarapala. This does not mean that the Chaulukya 
kings stopped erecting temples; on the contrary the inscriptions of BhTma 
II show that he kept up the tradition of his ancestors. From one of 
his inscriptions we learn that SumaladevT, the queen had built a temple 
called Sumalesvara,’‘* and another of his inscriptions reveals that his 
other t]uecn, L.TladevT, had built the temples of BhTmesvara and LTlcsvara. 
At Somanath, BhTma built the Mcghanada, which according to the 
inscription of Bhava Brihaspati (BH. Ins., 208) was a temple. But 
Sridhara’s prasasli mentions that Bhlrna built the *So7ne.svnr(Mna7j4(ipn 
called ‘Mcgliadhvani’, which indicates that he constructed an additional 
hall to the temple of Somanatha. However, the greatest architectural 
monument of the reign of BhTma II is Tejalq^ala’s temple on Mt. Abu, 
wdiere Vimala in the reign of Bhima I had built his equally celebrated 
shrine. 
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besides the king, tlie reudatory princes and even private citizens 
built temples to increase their spiritual merit or that of their relations, 
"rherefore, all the temples mentioned above, as wxll as those which 
follow, are in a way memorial structures erected to commemorate the 
builder or his ancestor or his near relation. Thus we find Lavana- 
prasada built the temples of Analesvara and Salakhanesvara for the 
spiritual beneht of his lather Anala or Ana (Sk. Arnoraja) and his 
mother SalakhanadcvT.'^ Lavanaprasada’s son VTrama built a temple 
called VTrame.4vara and obtained two separate grants from Bhima II for 
the maintenance of his temple.^In Talaja in Saurashtra, the Mchr 
king Jagamalla made certain grants to several Siva temples. Tripurantaka, 
the ^aiva ascetic, also built several J^iva temples out of his own earnings 
at Somanath.^*'’ Tripurantaka claims to have visited many temples from 
Kcdaranatha in the Garhwal hills in the north to Ramesvaram in the 
south. Later he came and settled at Devapattana where the chief temple 
priest Ganda Brihaspati made him Arya and Mahaltara. The exact 
mean ing of the terms A rya and Mahal tara in the present contex t is not 
clear. We know that Bhiiva Brhaspati received the same titles from 
Siddharaja about a century earlier, and in an inscription of G. E. 01, the 
Saiva ascetic Uditacharya is called an Arya.'^^ D. R. Bhandarkar follow¬ 
ing ihe Ahhidhdnachinlamani translated Arya as ‘owner’, and was of the 
opinion that Mahattara denoted an office. But the Cinira-/y/ci.vfl.y/i 
definitely stales that “the illustrious Ganda Brihaspati visibly the husband 
of Uniii, having made him (Tripurantaka) an Arya^ appointed him sixth 
Mahattara''. (v. 34) D. R. Bhandarkar thought that, as rripuraiuaka was 
the owner of live temples, Arya of this verse could be appropriately 
rendered as 'owrter’, but it is difficult to see how Ganda Brihaspati could 
have ‘appointed’ 'Lripurantaka as an ‘owner’. It cannot be said that 
Brihaspati had paid the cost of the temples, for the inscTipiion records 
that all expenses were .met by Tripurantaka out of his own earnings. 
Moreover, in the Somalia tha-pattana-/?rfl.v«.v/t of Bhava Brihaspati, 
(WZKM, III, 1) it is stated that, Brihaspati was appointed a mahaUara 
by the king, and that “when he (Brihaspati) settled his boundary in 
order, in order to renovate the (sacred) place he made the number of 
live hundred and five Aryas {panchottararh panchakildrn Arydyidrh) full.” 
Biihler suggested that the verse refers to a settlement of new inhabitants, 
but, it seems obvious that Brihaspati was appointing a class of temple 
officials, and that he was the first or the chief mahattara while 
Tripurantaka was the sixth. Hence it seems that Arya like Mahattara and 
Ganda were ranks in the hierarchy of the liaiva priests. 

Tripurantaka had erected five temples: the first was for the benefit 
of his mother and called after her Malhane^vara; the second dedicated to 
Urnapati was in memory of Tripurantaka’s benefactor Ganda Brihaspati, 
whose wife was named Uma; this lady too was not ignored since the third 
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temple was built for her spiritual welfare and called Umesvara; the 
remaining two temples, namely Tripurantakesvara and Ramesvara were 
built after the names of the founder and his wife for the increase of their 
spiritual merits. 

From the Kantcla inscription of Arjunadeva’s reign we learn that 
one Samantasiiiiha erected an image of Vishnu called Salaksha-Narayana 
to increase the merit of his dead brother named Salaksha.-^ Thus we see 
that memorial temples were not only built by the 6aivas, but by the 
Vaishnavas as well. 

Besides these temples there were Saiva monasteries, of which two are 
known from inscriptions. One of tliese monasteries was at Mandali and 
was in charge of one Vedagarbharasi, when is called 'S(hdnapaLi\ One of 
the inscriptions mentions Vedagarbharasi’s son called Somesvara,-^ which 
shows that superiors of monasteries in those days did not have to observe 
celibacy. The other monastery was at Arbuda under a Saiva ascetic 
called Kedararasi.-" The most remarkable fact about this monastery was 
that a woman could be its spiritual head, for one of the spiritual ances¬ 
tors of Kedararaj5i, mentioned in the inscription, is a female ascetic named 
Yage^varT {iapasxnnl vijayint Yagewari) or YogesvarT. The sister of 
Kedarara^i, MokshesvarT, an ascetic, {brahmucharya-pardyana) herself had 
constructed a temple of Siva. 

Saiva Sects 
1. Lakultsa 

The worship of Lakullsa-Pa.supata was the most popular among the 
Saiva cults of the period. In the Sonrdimihii-paftaria-prasasli of the reign 
of Kumarapala, the temple priest Bhava Brihaspati is praised for possess¬ 
ing a body like that of NakulTsa, that is Lakull^a.-^ The same Brihas¬ 
pati also claims to have been a preacher of Piisupata vows which at this 
period were indistinguishable from those of LakulTsa. To the same sect 
belonged Tripurantaka of the Cinirn-prasasti which records some tradi¬ 
tions about the origin of the sect. According to the Cintrd-prasasti Laku- 
iT^a, who was an incarnation of Siva, first appeared in Karohana in Lata,-® 
and four sons of one Uluka became his disciples: they were Kusika, 
Gargya, Kaurusha, and Maitrcya, and these four disciples gave their 
names to the four branches founded by them. Tripurantaka belonged to 
the Gargeya branch. Tripurantaka’s claim that Karohana in Lata was 
the birth place of LakulTsa is supported by the Karvan Mahdtmydr^ 
According to the Sarasvati-purdna, Siddharaja built a temple of Lakullsa.-^ 

The origin of the Lakultsa 

The origin of the LakulTsa sect had been, till the discovery of the 
Mathura Pillar inscription of Ghandragupta II, a matter of some contro¬ 
versy. But from that inscription it is now definitely learnt that in G.E. 61 
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(A.D. 380-81) there was a Mahesvara teacher called Uditacharya, who was 
tenth in descent from one Kusika and fourth from one Parasara. 1 his 
Ku^ika has been identified by D. R. Bhandarkar with the Kusika of the 
Cinird-pramsti. As Uditacharya was tenth in descent from Kusika, the 
direct disciple of LakulTsa, D. R Bhandarkar concluded that Lakuli the 
founder of the sect flourished in the first quarter of the second century 
A.D. 

Who ivere the LakulUas} 

According to R. G. BhandarkiO’,'-’^ Lakula was the general name by 
which the Saiva sects were called. This general name had for its basis the 
historical fact, noticed above, that a person of the name of Lakulin or 
LakulTsa founded a 8aiva system corresponding to the Pancharatra 
system, which the Vdyu- and the Lihga-purdnas consider to be contem¬ 
poraneous with it. The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping 
the name of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati whose incarnation he was believed to be. But Lakulin or 
LakulTsa was the founder of the main 8aiva system which was the same 
as that explained by Miidhava as NakulT^a-Pasupata, and three other 
systems arose out of it in later times. I'hcse three were the Jsaiva, Kala- 
mukha, and Kapalika.^*’ 

LakulUa riles 

The philosophy and tlic rites practised by the LakulTsas arc given in 
some detail in the Sdrvadarsajiasahgraha of Madhavacharya.**'^ It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to discuss the philosophy of the sect, 
but as the rites practised by the LakulTsas were somewhat peculiar, their 
description would afford an insight into a common religious practice of 
the period. Vidhi, rules of conduct of the LakulTsas, was one of the 
most important part of their religion. Bathing their bodies thrice a 
day in sand, lying down on ashes, making noises like aha aha, 
singing loudly the praises of their god, dancing either according to 
the science of dancing or any manner, curling the tongue and 
roaring like bulls,—which noise was called hiuliikkara or noise like 
hiuluhg huduhg, —making prostrations and circumbulations, repeating 
the name of Siva, all these constituted their vrata or daily observances. 
But these strange acts were strictly forbidden to be practised in the 
presence of other persons. Moreover, the LakulTsa-Pasupatas were advised 
to behave like mad men: pretend to be asleep while lying awake, begging 
for food, shaking the limbs as if attacked by paralysis, walking like a 
person with rheumatic pains in his legs, or like a lame man, exhibiting 
signs of lust at the sight of a woman, and doing other acts such as making 
meaningless noises like mad men. To get rid of fastidiousness they were 
enjoined to beg for food and eat the remnants of the dishes of others.'*^ 
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Cfiapaliya 

riie Saiva sect mentioned in an Abu inscription of Bhima claims 
to have belonged to the Chapala golra. As the region round Abu was a 
principal centre o[ Lakullsa activities, it is quite likely to have been a 
branch of that sect. We have already seen that Lakulisa followers were 
divided into gofras, and it is quite likely that Chapala was one such 
gotra. Moreover most of the names of the leaders of the Chapala golra 
end in nisi, which is kno^vn to have been a (ommon custom of the Laku- 
lisa followers. I'hc name Cliapal'iya is however peculiar and might have 
been related to the Vafulalanha mentioned by Utpala in his commentary 
on the Brihai-samhitd. This lanira, accoring to Utpala, contained the des¬ 
cription of the rites according to which J^iva ought to be worshipped. 
The Vdiulalanlrn evidently was the Pdmpa lams Ira, from which it seems 
that a sect of the Saivas were known as the rdlulas:''" 

Other Saiva Sects 

We learn from the drama Mofiardjapardjaya (p 100) that when 
Kuraarapala was about to prohibit the slaughter of animals he was 
approached by individual members of four sects who recjucsted the king 
not to enforce his measures. The four sects were: (1) Kaula, who advo¬ 
cated unrestricted use of meat and wine; (2) Kapalika, who ale human 
llesh from the skull of a noble man; (3) Rahamana, who quoted Dhanika 
saying that tliere is no sin in eating meat ; and ( t) (iliatat halaka, who 
said that as there is no jiva, violence cannot lie a sin, and quoted Brihas- 
pati (Stiraguru) to prove that there was no merit so that consequently 
there could be no sin. 

Of these fous sects, Kaula and Kapalika are well known branches of 
the Saivas. According to some Saiva dgaaias, the Kaulas worshijiped the 
adhara-chakra, the Kshapanakas worshipped the actual yoni and the 
Irikofias, and the Kapalikas and the Digambaras worshipped all the 
objects worshipped by the first two sects. Both the Kaulas and the Kapii- 
likas belonged to the Vamachari group. According to Krislina Mii5ra, the 
Digambaras and the Kapalikas quitted all other countries and gradually 
settled in Malava and the Abhira countries which were inhabited by 
sectaries holding extreme views (pdrnara),'^^ By Abhira country probably 
Saurashtra is meant. 

The Ghatachatakas, from the tenets wliich they are made to express 
in the drama, appear to be agnostics, and as they ejuote Suraguru, that is 
Brihaspati, it is evident that they represent a branch of the Charvaka- 
ndslikas. 

The Rahainanas are difiicult to be identilied. They are made to 
quote Dhanika, but the identity of this Dhanika is not known. Accord¬ 
ing to Abul Faraj (A.D. 988) there was a sect of Hindus in India whom 
he calls Rahmar(n)iyya. Tlie Rahrnar(n)iyya were supporters of the 
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kings, ihcir cult being rendering assistance to kings. According to karaj 
incnibers of this sect used to say, “God, exalted be He, made them kings. 
If we are slain in the service of kings, we reach paradise.'’ Nainar 
suggests that Rahinar(n)iyya may be a corrupt form of Rdjdniuna- 
raniya, that is those who follow their king to death.'*'’ The similarity 
between the names suggests that Rahamanas migtit have been corrupted 
by the Muslim writer into Rahmar(n)iyya. It is also possible that tlic 
writer of the drama had corrupted the name of some foreign sect into 
Rahamana. We know that during this period large number of Muslims 
and Parsis had settled in Gujarat. Did Yasahpiila mean the follower of 
one of those religions when he wrote Rahamana ? 

V aish mvism 

According to the Puranas, Dvaraka was the capital of .$n-Krishna so 
that Gujarat may claim to be the home land of Vaishnavisrn, but that tull 
had never taken deep roots in that country. None of the Chaulukya 
kings, with the single exception of Siddharaja, are known to have erected 
any temple to Vishnu, Both the Dvydsraya and the Sarasvatrpnrdfja 
mention the temple of Dasavatara or ten incarnations of Vishnu erected 
by Siddharaja; according to Sarasuatl-purdna it stood on the south-west 
(jiairil) corner of the Sahasralihga lake.'**^ But thereafter the Vaishnavas 
seem to have fallen from gTace either in the closing period of Siddharaja’s 
reign or in the early pan of the next reign, for we learn from an inscrip¬ 
tion that Bhava Brihaspati caused the grants of subsistence (vrifd) for the 
worship of Vishnu to be restored.*" But the worship of Krishna probably 
received a fdlip during the reign of Sarahgadeva whose name indicate a 
Vaishnavite leaning. The Anavada inscription of Sarahgadeva’s reign 
shows that the Vaishnava cult had become popular, and the quotation 
from the Glta-Goinnda at the beginning of the inscription probably is an 
index of the popularity of that work.'*^ 

Besides the king, some royal officers are also known to have built 
Vaishnava temples. The Dohad inscription shows that a minister of 
Jayasirhha built a temple of Goga-Narayana at Dadhipadra. In the next 
reign some further grants to the same temple was made.'*'* In the reign 
of BhTma II one of his officers built a temple of Ke^ava.*’* Some of these 
temples received grants from the customs houses. 

Worship of Vishnu appears to have been popular but unfortunately 
monumental survey has, hitherto, failed to reveal but a few Vishnu 
shrines, though images of Vishnu and Krishna have been found. From 
the available images of Krishna it appears that the form of I railokya- 
mohana was popular. From the episodes depicted in the ceilings of Abu, 
Manod, Somanath, and Mangrol it appears that the popular episodes in 
Krishna’s life during this period were Kdtiyadamana and Govardhana- 
dlidnmad^ Hemachandra in his Dtfydsraya mentions sc\x‘ral incarnations 
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of Vishnu and from the commentary of Abhayatilaka Gani, it appears 
that the popular Krishna legends in addition to those mentioned above 
were the following: (1) the killing of Kesi by Krishna in Vrindavana, 
(2) Killing of Karii^a by Krishna at Mathura, (8) the legend of the fish 
incarnation and the rescue of the Vedas, (4) the legend of Vishnu and 
Bali, (5) the sport of Krishna with the cowherds on the banks of the 
Jumna where Krishna once killed a snake; Abhayatilaka Gani further 
adds that during his childhood out of fear of Kaihsa, Krishna used to live 
with Nanda at Gokula."*- These are all common stories from the Krishna 
legend, but their mention by Hemachandra and his commentator shows 
that the Krishna cult was popular in Gujarat during this period, a point 
which will appear later to be of some importance. 

Images of Vishnu and his avataras, sometimes the Dasdvatdra rnurti 
including Buddha have been found/^ According to Hemachandra, 
Siddharaja installed images of Da^avatara (DV, XV, v. 119). The venera¬ 
tion for Dasdvdtdra might have been due to the influence of the Gila- 
Govinda which enjoyed great popularity during this period. A verse 
from the Dasdvatdra-stoira is inscribed as a rnangala sloka at the begin¬ 
ning of the Anavada inscription of A.D. 1291. But it seems that the 
famous work of jayadeva was well known to the commentator Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani who wrote his commentary in A. D. 1255. For, commenting 
on a verse of the Dvydsraya he explains chhanda as Jayadeyddi Vedo t/rZ.'’ * 
There can hardly be any doubt that Abhayatilaka Gani in mentioning 
Jayadeva in the context of metre was referring to the celebrated author 
of Gita-Govinda, which had been written about half a century before the 
commentary of the Dyydsraya, By comparing Jayadeva’s work with the 
Vedas, Abhayatilaka Gani was following the practice of the orthodox 
Vaishnavas who describe the Gita-Govinda as the Vaishnava Veda, though 
we may assume that to a learned man like Abhayatilaka, it was the metre 
of the Giia-Govmda which was really appealing. 

The popularity of the Giia-Govinda brings us to the question 
whether the erotico-mysticism made popular by Jayadeva had its follow¬ 
ers in Gujarat during this period. We have already seen that the Vrindd- 
vanadild of Krishna was popular which might have been due to the teach¬ 
ings of ^rimad-Blidgavafa, which also describes the dalliance of Krishna 
with the milk maids on the banks of the Jumna. Whether the Bhdgavala 
was responsible or not, later a form of worship of Krishna developed in 
which the devotee, even when he was a man, asumed the role of a female 
lover of Krishna,—in fact one of the milk maids of Vrindavana. 

Apart from the popularity of the Gila-Govmda there is evidence to 
show that there were followers of the sakhi-bhdva in Gujarat during this 
period. It is first indicated in a verse of the Dvydsraya in commenting on 
which Abhayatilaka Gani explained chhanda as stated above; the verse 
is as follows: 
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adhiyanair-dinam api chhando ndgrdhi mdimvaih 
GopJgTtyd hrid-odbhrdntaih samena visharnena cha (DV, HI, v. 7) 
(Though the young students studied the metres (Veda or the works of 
Jayadeva et cetera), they failed to understand both the easy and the diffi¬ 
cult verses as their heart was bewildered by the song of the milk maids)/^ 
It has already been explained that Abhayatilaka Gani has equaled 
chhanda of this verse with the work of Jayadeva, and it seems at first sight 
that his explanation of gopi-glta is also uncommon; for first he states that 
the gopi-gita was the song sung by the gopis, and next states that the 
gopis were the women who watched over the Mli paddy/Ihe only 
explanation that can be offered for this peculiar explanation is that pro¬ 
bably any woman who sang a gopT-gtta assumed for the time being the 
role of a milk maid, in order to bring into full play the devotional aspect 
of the song w^hich she was singing. It is however clear that wx have 
Hemachandra’s statement that during his days the heart of a young 
student was peculiarly susceptible to the gopl-gita, which was during his 
time popular enough to be sung by the women folk of the farmers as 
they w'atched over the ripening paddy of autum. This gopl-gita, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, must have been the songs depicting 
Krishna’s dalliance with the milk maids of Vrindavana, and Abhayatilaka 
Gani’s interpretation of the w^ord chhandn as the ‘works of Jayadeva et 
cetera’ occurring in the same verse does not seem to be entirely un¬ 
intentional. This gopi-gltd, bears most probably an allusion to the cele¬ 
brated song of the GopTs in the Rdsapanchddhydya of the ^rlrnad-Bhdga' 
vala (X, 31). 

But of greater importatice for our present purpose is another state¬ 
ment of Hemachandra relating to this cult of sakhVbhdva which occurs 
in the Tri.shashliMdkdpurushacharita, where he makes Vasupujya de¬ 
nounce the sect in the form of a question while delivering a sermon: 
“What dharma is there . . .of those who teach dharma by vows consisting 
of imitation of women As almost in the sentence following the one 

quoted here Hemachandra makes Vasupujya denounce exactly in the 
same language the practices of another sect which can be easily identified 
with the Lakullsas, who were quite prominent during his time, there is 
hardly any doubt that the sect which preached the imitation of women 
as a part of their religion was also flourishing during Hemachandra s 
time. 

Evidently therefore, the cult of Krishna and the gopis, which later 
found expression in the illustrated manuscripts of the Bhdgavala, the 
Gita-Govinda, and the Bdla-Gopdla-siuti found in Gujarat,^” were already 
popular to such an extent during the period under review as to receive 
a veiled censure from Hemachandra, which however, as later develop¬ 
ments were to show, failed to have any effect in a country where was 
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situated the traditional capital of Krishna, visited as a holy place by all 
Vaishnavas of repute. 

It is however difficult to say whether the sakhi-bhava form of wor¬ 
ship of Krishna also included the recognition of Radha in Gujarat during 
this period. The popularity of Jayadeva’s work, of which the main 
theme is a description of the love of Radha and Krishna, would induce 
one to believe that Radha was already included in the Vaishnava pan¬ 
theon. It has also to be remembered that the Anavada inscription, which 
opens With a verse from the Gita-Govinda, states that there was a stage 
(prekshanikd) in the temple for the benefit of which certain taxes were 
imposed. As Gita-Govinda is a work Avhich lends itself easily to be adopt¬ 
ed for the stage, it is possible that it was actually performed in the audi¬ 
torium of the temple. It is however not possible to conclude on tliis 
slender evidence that Radha was worshipped along with Krishna, even 
if we suppose that a play in which she figures prominently was actually 
staged inside a Krishna temple. But we like to point out that the exalta¬ 
tion of RMha is a distinctive feature not only of Jayadeva’s work, but of 
Brahmavaivarla-purdna and of the Nimbarka sect as well, and it has been 
suggested that the Radha legend which supplied inspiration to Jayadeva, 
Nimbarka, and the writer of the Brahmavaivarla'purdfia, must be traced 
to a source different and earlier than Snmad-Bhdgavata,^^ It was pro¬ 
bably during the 12th century A.D. that the Nimbarka doctrine of the 
worship of Radha and Krishna was becoming prominent in the south, 
and it is possible that the currents of Radha-Krishna worship set into 
motion by Jayadeva and Nimbarka met at Dvaraka, which formed then, 
as later, a great meeting place for the Vaishnavas who flocked there from 
all over India. Hence though it cannot be definitely said that Radha 
was worshipped in Gujarat during this period, the possibility can neither 
be entirely ruled out. 

It is however strange that though Gujarat included both Somanath 
and Dvaraka, not a single great ^aivite or Vashnavite teacher was born 
in that country since Lakulin\s time. The honour of securing for 
Gujarat a permanent place in the history of mediaeval Indian culture, 
rests mainly wiih the J§vetambara Jainas, and particularly with Henia- 
chandra. 

Surya 

Sun was worshipped in Gujarat from early times. The Mandasor 
stone inscription of Kumaragupta I records that a guild of silk weavers 
from Lata erected at Mandasor in A.D. 437-8 a magnificent temple of 
Sun.*^^ The same guild had the temple restored to its original splendour 
when parts of it fell into disrepair about thirty six years after its con¬ 
struction. As the members of the guild hailed from Lata, it may be 
presumed that the worship of Surya was popular in that country. 
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Burgess in his Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat''^ 
mentions the discovery of many old Sun temples from the Gupta to 
the late mediaeval period, from Multan down to Cutch. Widespread 
prevalence of the Sun-cult all over Gujarat is substantiated by a 
number of inscriptions and the distribution of monumental remains of 
the cult at Modhcra (llth century A.D.), Thana and Prabhasa (14th 
century A.D.), as well as by the discovery of numerous stone sculptures 
of the pantheon.^^ 

The most important Sun temple of the period was the one at 
Modhera built during the reign of BhTma I. Hemachandra does not 
refer to any Sun temple built by Siddharaja, but the SarasvaiVPurat^a 
states that by the side of the Sahasralihga lake Siddharaja had erected 
a Sun temple called the temple of BhayalasvamT. This peculiar name, 
it appears from the Purana, was given to the temple because Siddha¬ 
raja had pleased the Sun god by going to Vidiila on the Vetravatl river. 
BhayalasvamT may be reminiscent of Eh^iiUiisv'dmi-inahd-dvddasaka, the 
administrative unit mentioned in an inscription, but it is difficult to 
agree with the view tliat the temple must have had some connection 
with that district because of the phonetic resemblance between 
the two names. It is of course possible that Siddharaja had forcibly 
carried away a Sun image for his temple from Malava. It should be 
noted that BhaillasvamT means Sun.^^*^ 

From an inscription wc learn that the famous Jaina minister 
Vastupala had installed two images of RatnadevT and RajadevT, consorts 
of Siirya."’'^ In Kheralu, the chief town of the Taluka of that name, 
has been found an image of the solar deity with his consorts. Accord¬ 
ing to the inscription on the pedestal of the central image, these sculp¬ 
tures were set up in V.S. 1293.®^ Several such images arc to be seen 
at Pattan and other places. 

The existence of a Sun temple in V.S. 1354 is shown by the 
Muralidhar inscription of that year, in which the rnahgala verses are in 
praise of Sun and two verses (vv. 20-1) refer to the attainment of 
Suryaloka by a warrior, so that it is evident that the prasasti was 
composed in connection with the erection of a Sun temple.'^'* 

Composite figures of Sun and Vishnu are known to exist to-day in 
such temples as that of Surya-Narayana.^*^ It has also been held that 
Bala-Narayana and Rupa-Narayana mentioned in an inscription might 
have represented the composite aspect of Vishnu and Siva. While it 
is difffcult to accept this view, it seems that Dharmaditya, for whom a 
swing was erected by an officer of Kumarapala, was a composite figure 
of Sun and Vishnu, since Dharma is known to be one of the minor 
incarnations of Vishnu.*^ 

The prevalence of the large number of composite figures of Sun 
—both Chaulukyan and non-Chaulukyan—found in Gujarat, leads us to 
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suggest that the deity in the Tripurusha temples erected by MCdaraja 
I and BhTma I were composite images of Surya, who is invoked in the 
Mdrkandeya-purdna (CIX, v. 71) in the following verse: 

Brdhrm Mdhesvan chawa Vaishnavi chaiva te laniih 
tridhd yasya svcirupanlu Bhdnor-bhdsvdn prastdalu 
(Brahma’s J5iva’s, and Vishnu’s bodies are the same as the body of the 
resplendent Sun whose special nature is threefold indeed. May the 
Sun be gracious!) A characteristic image of this nature is the three- 
faced and eight-armed seated composition which is found in a shrine 
dedicated to Surya inside the compound of the Limboji Mata’s temple 
at Delrnal, northern Gujarat. .Of the three faces, that on the proper 
right is probably of Bralnna, on the proper left of J5iva, and the one 
in the centre of Surya (Vishnu- or Surya-Narayana''^). Burgess remarks 
on this curious sculpture: “In one figure the four divinities, Vishnu, 
Siva, and Brahma, or the Trimurti—wiith Surya, appear blended; or shall 
we rather say it represents a Vaishnava Trimurti, with Surya-Narayana 
as the central figure, seated on his vdhana Gariicla?”"'® 

The w^orship of Revanta, who is described as the son of Surya in 
the Puranas, was also prevalent in Gujarat. This we learn from the 
Vanthali inscription of Sarahgadeva’s reign which opens with an 
invocation to god Revan ta. (PO, III, 2(>) 

Ganesa 

Ganesa was worshipped, but he was generally associated with some 
other god or goddess. In the Gala inscription of Siddharaja mention 
is made of a temple of BhattarikadevI and a Vinayaka. Vinayaka is a 
name of Ganej^a, while Bhattarika means a family deity, and DevT is a 
name of Durga. Hence Bhattarika-DevT seems to mean that the 
family deity w^as Durga, along wdth whom Ganesa was worshipped. 
'I’he Talwara image inscription of Siddharaja is incised on the pedestal 
of Ganapati. (RMR, 1915, 2) Reference to Ganesa is also found in the 
Muralidhar inscription referred to above, which begins with an invoca¬ 
tion to Vigraharaja, i.e. Ganesa. The inscription of Vastupala men¬ 
tioned above in connection with the installation of solar images, also 
records the erection of a mandapa to the Ganesa temple at Ghunili. 

Sit aid 

Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, seems also to have been known. 
The disease from which Vallabharaja died is called by Abhayatilaka 
Gani as ‘Sitala’ and from the description of the disease it is apparent 
that the commentator was referring to the small-pox.***^ This identifica¬ 
tion is confirmed by the statement of Merutuhga who states that 
Vallabha died of ^iti-roga that is small-pox.’’^^ I'here are also archaeo¬ 
logical evidence in the shape of temples and images which prove the 
existence of this cult since at least the 12th century A.D. Thus at 
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Modhcra has been found a figure which is riding naked on an animal 
which is either an ass or a buffalo; the goddess has ten hands, the lowest 
two holds akshamdld (?) and karnanduhi, while two others hold up a 
winnowing basket over her head; other hands are indistinct. Another 
figure apparently of the same goddess was found at Sejakpur where too 
the goddess is seated on an ass holding a winnowing basket over her 
head.®^ These images correspond roughly with the following descrip¬ 
tion of the goddess which Forbes found in a book current in his time: 
'‘She is naked, seated on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing basket 
on her head with the pad of a water vessel in one hand and a besom 
in tlie other.”®'^ The association of the winnowing basket with Sitala 
is probably responsible for the taboo still current in Gujarat of not 
holding a winnowing basket over anyone lest that person should be 
attacked with Sltala, that is small-pox.®^ 

Saindhavi <b‘ other goddesses 

Another goddess mentioned in the Dxfydsraya is Saindhavi, who w'as 
worshipped on a grand scale on Mount Abu. But it is not possible to 
identify her nor the goddesses SrT-MatadevT, SrT-VahusrinadevT and 
Gharghari.‘‘'’ 


R eiigio us Fest iva Is 

1. Durgd Pujd 

The w'orship of mother goddess Durga is quite old and so far as 
Gujarat is concerned there is iconographic evidence to show that she 
w^as worshipped as Sarvaniangala in A.D. 1150.*’“ It has already been 
pointed out above in connection with the worship of Ganesa, that the 
goddess Bhattarika-DevT mentioned in an inscription represented Durga 
a family deity. Bhattarika is also mentioned in another inscrip¬ 
tion found in the same place. We also learn from the Prahandha- 
chintdmani that Durga w^as worshipped as a family deitv during this 
periiod, and to Her the devotee went for omens.*’’ 

The popularity of Durga is also shown in the work of the court 
poet of the Vaghelas, Somej>vara, who wrote a long poetical work called 
Suratholsava. The work is divided into fifteen cantos and the plot is 
the same as that of the Saplasali or Demmahdlmyd of the Mdrka\t(Jeya- 
purdna. At the beginning Somesvara addresses various deities devoting 
the first five stanzas to BhavanT or Durga. The story is then related 
in thirteen cantos and describes how a powerful king called Suratha lost 
his kingdom due to the treachery of his minister; thereafter Suratha 
was advised to propitiate Bhavani in order to regain his kingdom and 
several stories of the restoration of fallen fortunes through the grace 
of the godde.ss is related, during the course of which is described the 
destruction of Dhumralochana and Sambhu, which indeed forms the 
principl action described in the work. Suratha then propitiated 
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Bhavaiil by means of his austerities and regained his kingdom where he 
ruled for a thousand years. 

The Suratholsava and the other evidences cited above undoubtedly 
show that Durga was worshipped at this time in Gujarat; fortunately 
we are in possession of better and more detailed description of Her 
worship during this period from which it appears that Durga worship 
was not only popular but was the first of a series of religious festivities 
which started from the first day of the bright half of Alvina and ended 
with the Divali and the following day which was the first day of the 
new year. Most of this information is given by Heniachandra and his 
commentator, but other Chroniclers like Rajakkhara, Jayasiriiha Suri, 
and Jina-mandana also supply useful details. 

We shall first take up the story related by Rajak'khara, Jayasiihha 
Suri, and Jina-mandana.“** All the three authors write the same 
anecdote, namely, that Kumarapala, after he had prohibited the 
slaughter of animals, was approached by the priests of the temple of 
KanthesvarT, the tutelary deity of his dynasiy, who requested the king 
to allow them to celebrate Her worship in the normal manner, that is 
by sacrificing 700 he-goats and 7 buffaloes on the 7th of the bright half 
of Alvina, 800 he-goats and 8 buffaloes on the 8th and 900 he-goats 
and 9 buffaloes on the 9th day of the bright half of A.4vina. Kumara¬ 
pala in a quandry asked Heniachandra for advice whereupon the monk 
told him to shut the animals in the room where the deity was, for one 
night. It was done and when the next morning .the doors of the 
temple were opened the animals were found to be as alive as ever and 
Heniachandra satisfied the king, if not the priests, that the goddess was 
not really after the blood of the animals or she would have eaten them 
during the night, d'hc story does not end here but for our purpose it 
has no further interest, for w^e learn that on the 7th, 8th, and 9th day 
of the bright half of Asvina mother goddess was w^orshipped, one of 
the rituals being the sacrifice of animals. Al-Beruni has quoted a 
passage from Varahamihira which indicates that during this time the 
image of Durga was composed along with her two sons, Kshetrapala 
and Vinayaka.*^'** 

KanthesvarT was most probably the goddess installed by Vanaraja 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his palace, presumably in 
Anahilapaiaka. The worship of KanthesvarT seems to have been 
popular with the C^hapotkatas for king Agadeva of the same dynasty is 
also said to have built another temple of KanthesvarT in Karkara.^® 
The KanthesvarT mentioned by the three Chroniclers seem to have been 
the one at the capital. 

The story of KanthesvarT and the suspension of animal slaughter 
during her worship seem to be confirmed by Hernachandra himself, for 
we find in the Dvydbaya —in the verse praising the non-slaughter mea- 
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sures of Kumarapala^*—the statement, ^balimdpa na devatdpr, that is 
even the gods did not receive any bali or animal sacrifice. This is 
explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as follows: Charj,4ik-ddi-devy-dpi ndpa 
na lebhe, from which it is clear that the prohibition applied to goddess 
Chandika. It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that 
Kanthe^varT, the goddess mentioned by the three Chroniclers, was a 
form of Chandika, and Hemachandra at the time of composing the 
verse had in mind the stopping of sacrifices at Her temple. Probably 
Hemachandra had a share in putting a stop to the slaughter of animals 
during the worship, which made him pass over in silence the whole 
incident. It may be noted here that three temples dedicated to Chandika, 
and situated at Somanath, is mentioned in Bhava Brihaspati’s praiasii. 
(WZKM, III, 1) 

Hemachandra, or rather his commentator Abhayatilaka Gani, has 
left a very good description of the Durg^'pujd in which no animal was 
sacrificed.Moreover, Hemachandra has made it abundantly clear that 
the autumn (Sarat) was the main festive season of the year when the 
natural beauty of the country was at its best and the harvest was 
gathered.Indeed the description of the autumnal festival in Gujarat 
during this period as depicted in the Dvydiraya reminds one at once 
of the present day autumnal Durga-ptl/a and other religious festivals 
in Bengal, and it will be clear as we proceed that the two differed only 
in some non-essential details.. 

Hemachandra does not use the word Durg’d-puja, but ihe word 
^navdha*, and in the course of his explanation of the word naxmha, 
Abhayatilaka Gani informs us that this navdha consisted of a worship 
which began from the first day of the bright half of Asvina and lasted 
for nine days and was called *naxmrdtra\ During this time Veda was 
chanted by the Brahmacharins, who used to lie on the l)are ground 
and fasted till the MahanavamT, on which day they completed the read¬ 
ing of the pdrdyana; then they read the verses in praise of Chandika, 
evidently from the Dexn-Mdhdtmyd of the Aldrkanxfeya-pxxrdna from 
which Abhayatilaka Gani quotes a verse to show that the worship of 
Chandi during the autumn was highly beneficial.'^ Abhayatilaka Gani 
further informs us that a pitcher full of rich incenses like kumkuma ct 
cetera and water was placed in front of a Brahma (Brahma) image made 
of one hundred darbha grasses. (This worship of mother goddess where 
the image is replaced by a pitcher is still practised in Bengal and is 
called a ghaia-pujd.) On the Vijayadai^aml day this pitcher was dis¬ 
carded and the Brahmins or the Brahmachanins went to the houses of 
their rich yajamdnas, that is persons who had paid for the worship; the 
yajamdnas waited in their houses dressed in their best finery with fruits 
in their folded hands, and the Brahmanas after chanting peace hymn5 
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(sanli-mantra) sprinkled ihe yajamayias with blessed water {saniaye 
*bhishinchanfi)J^ 

In another verse/® Hemachandra uses the word *maha-navamV, 
which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as the 9th day of the bright 
half of Asvina. Hemachandra states that on the day after the maha- 
navaml —which his commentator informs us was the vijayddasami —it 
was considered auspicious to start for the eastern direction, it being 
considered auspicious to start for the western regions on all other days. 
7'his ceremony of starting for the east was known as the sirmlahghanam. 

It should be explained here that Hemachandra introduces this verse 
to describe the beginning of Mularaj'a’s campaign against Graharipu. 
It is known that during a later period the Hindu princes such as the 
Marathas started their campaign on the Dussera day which coincided 
with the VijayadasamT and represented practically the same festival. It 
is possible that the Chaulukyas too followed this custom, though they 
are not known to start on an annual campaign like the Marathas. 

Indrapujd 

7 he Indra-y^ivjVJ coincided with the I)urga-/;f/;Vl It is mentioned 
by Hemachandra in his Dx/ydhaya/^ where it is described at some 
length by Abhayatilaka Gani, but both of them state that the festival 
was held (o get a good harvest of paddy. Abhayatilaka Gani says that 
a banner at the end of a long post was set up on the occasion which 
lasted from the 8th day of the bright half to the full moon day of 
Asvina. To prove the ancient sanction of the Indrii-pujd Abhayatilaka 
Gani then quotes from the Bhaxnshyoilara-purdna and the Vardhamihira- 
sarnhila. But Hemachandra himself gave a description of the mytliical 
origin of the India-pujd in his Trishashlisaldkdpurushacharita, where he 
states as follows: “Bharata set up a Sakra-finger made of jewels and 
made an eight day festival .... Beginiung then and even now (that 
is during Hemachandra’s time) there is an Indra festival celebrated by 
the people after erecting an Indra pillar.”'^ 

Dlxulti 

According to Hemachandra the fortnight which followed the 
Alvina purnimd, was known as Dipotsava paksha, that is ‘the fortnight 
of the illumination festival’. This dipotsava is explained by Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani as Uilpdlikd'J^ In his Destndrnamdld Hemachandra uses the 
words divrdl and dipdiikd as the Sanskrit equivalents of the De^i word 
jakkharattl, from which it appears that all the three terms were in use 
during his time. It may be noted here that jakkharatfl evidently was 
derived from yakshardtri mentioned by Vatsyayana.®” 

Merutuhga also mentions the dlvdtl festival in course of an 
absurd story®’ which relates how SiddharSja flew on the back of Barbara 
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to Kollapura in order to give convincing proof of his skill as a magician 
to the king of that place. From the rest of this incredible story we 
learn that in Kollapura the goddess Mahalakshml was worshipped a few 
days before divdlt, which is probably true as one of the birudas of the 
Silaharas who at that time ruled at Kolhapura was ^^rl-Mahdlakshmi- 
devldabdhn xmra-prasddn\^" It is learnt from the Sarasxmll-purdtjia that 
Siddharaja had installed an image of MahrdakshmT on the bank of the 
Sahasraliriga lake called KoIlapTtha or Kolia lYrtha."'' It is djllicult 
to trace the origin of the name KoIlapTtha, but it may indicate some 
connection with Kollapura, where according to Merutuhga, Siddharaja 
worshipped MahalakshinT. But KoIlapTtha might also have been named 
after KolladevT whose temple according to the Sarasvfild-purdriaj stood 
on the same bank. However it is possible that before the dlvdli, Maha¬ 
lakshml was worshipped. 

Al-Beruni has left a graphic account of the dtvdlt. “The 1st 
Karttika, or new moon’s day,” states the Muslim traveller, “when the 
.sun marches in Libra, is called dlvdlJ. Then people bathe, dress 
festively, make pre.senls to each other of betel leaves and areca nuts; 
llicy ride to the {cmplcs to give alms and play merrily with each other 
till noon. In the night they light a great number of lamps in every 
place so that the air is perfectly clear. The cause of this festival i.s 
that LakshniT, the wife of Vasudeva, once a year liberates Bali, the son 
of Virochana .... Therefore the festival is called Valirajya.”'^'’ 

In this passage al-Berimi has committed the facile error of confus¬ 
ing the three festivals of which the last two namely dwdli and Bali- 
pujd succeeded without any interval; regarding LakshmT-/>?7jfVJ it has 
been already stated that probably MahalakshinT was worshipped im¬ 
mediately before ddvdli, 

lUdi-pujd 

In the Dvydsraya Hcmachandra mentions the Bali-;/7rt/?rt and we 
learn that the festivities in connection with l^^Vi-maha —which is 
explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as Balirdjyadma —was held on the 1st 
day of the bright half of Karttika, that is the day following the divdCi, 
which was also the last day of the year. Howcvei from the descriptions 
added by the Gani based on the Bhavishyapurdna, from which he 
quotes freely, it is evident that the ceremony of the Balirnaha started 
on the dwdli night, though the real celebrations of the festival were 
held on the next day, which was also the New Year's Day. On the 
Bali-wa/zfl day (probably on the New \ear’s Day) the people put on 
their best garments and made obeisance to (elder) sisters (and mothers), 
and daughters-in-law made obeisance to their mothers-in-law, who blessed 
them with a mark of sandal paste and wished them prosperity and 
long life untramelled by any danger.®® 
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Summer and the Spring festival 

Hemachandra in a verse of the Dvydsraya^'^ mentions two festivals, 
which he calls ‘summer (festival)’ and 'dola* (grjshmadolayoh) and 
these two festivals according to him were held in the months o£ 
Phalguna and Chaitra respectively, 

Grishma'parva 

In commenting on the verse mentioned above, Abhayatilaka Gani 
explains that the Summer festival or grtshma-parva was held on the 
full moon day of Phalguna, to drive away the demoness Dhundha. 
The commentator then quotes from the BhavishyoLtara-purdna to show 
that the festival originated when Dhundha, during the reign of Raghu, 
was creating havoc (upadrava) amongst the children. Since then the 
custom originated according to which on the full moon night of 
Phalguna, the children were securely placed inside a room where they 
were provided with good food (guda and pakkdnna) while their elders 
kept vigil outside the room. On the occasion of this Summer festival, 
adds Abhayatilaka Gani. Somanatha was particularly worshipped by 
all sections of the people. 

Dola 

The dola or dold festival was held, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, 
on the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra. On that day, he adds, 
Sambhu with Gaurl was placed on a swing with great eclat (yatotra 
Sambhur-GaurT-sahito mahotsavena doldmdruroha), Abhayatilaka Gani 
then quotes from the Bhavishyottara-purdna again to show the origin and 
the result of observing the festival, and adds that on this occasion too, 
the dola festival of Somanatha was observed by all the sections of the 
people (asmims-cha paiuani Somandthasya chaLur-varT^airmahd-vistaret^a 
dold-mahotsavah kriyaie),^^ 

From an inscription of the reign of Paramara Udayaditya (El, 
XXIII, 134) we learn that a festival {parva) called Damanaka was held 
on the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra, and was undoubtedly the 
counterpart of the dola-parva of Gujarat. According to Hemadri, Dama^ 
naka was a spring festival when a branch of the damana tree was offered 
to Siva or Vishnu with a prayer to either of them and to Madana for the 
happiness and the felicity of the whole household. (Smjitvkaustabha, 
19). 

The celebration of the dola-parva is also known from the prologue 
of the shadow play Dutdhgada, which was composed by the order of the 
court of Mahdrdjddhirdja Tribhuvanapaladeva on the occasion of the 
spring festival when the procession of the divine and glorious Kumara- 
palesvara was celebrated on the occasion of the dola-parva at Devapat- 
tana, that is Somanath. Kumarapalc^vara was evidently the Siva image 
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to which a temple was dedicated by Kumarapala, and this statement of 
Dutdhgada shows that not only was the festival observed in the famous 
temple of Somanatha, as related by Abhayatilaka Gani, but it w^as pro¬ 
bably a custom to observe the festival in all the Siva temples, though the 
presence of the king and the court on that day at Somanath on that 
occasion would indicate that people used to gather at Somanath to spend 
the dola day at that holy place. 

Regarding the performance of dramas during the spring festival, it 
may be mentioned here that we learn from the Dlmr-pramsti of Arjuna- 
varman that the drama Pdrijataman jar i was acted for the first time 
during the Chdiiira-parva^ which is also called Vasantotsava.^^ 

Arnalaka Ekddast 

The 11th day of the bright half of Phalguna was called the Arnalaka 
ekddan, and worship of Vishnu on that day was considered to be highly 
meritorious. Abhayatilaka Ciani then quotes the Brahmdnda-purdna to 
prove the ancient sanction of this worship, but in that Purdna it is staled 
that the worship of Vishnu should be held on the 12th day of Phalguna'; 
this anomaly the commentator explains by asserting that the dvddasl 
mentioned in the Purdna really means that the vrata is to be performed 
on the llth.°« 

Minor Festivals 

Hemachandra mentions the name of some festivals in his Desindrn- 
auidld (DN) but except generally for his cryptic rendering of the De^i 
words into its Sanskrit equivalent, he does not give any further details 
about such festivals. From their nature they seem to be of minor im¬ 
portance in comparison to those festivals described already. Below we 
give the names of the festivals with the explanations as given by Hema¬ 
chandra. 

1. Avaydro (DN, 1, 32). This was a festival held in the month of 
Magha when one rubbed his teeth with sugarcane {ikshu-danta-dhdvan- 
didy-dchdrah). This may be related to the festival of Ikshubhahjana 
mentioned by Vatsyayana. Al-Beruni however says that, “On the 8th 
Asvayuja (A.4vina), when the moon stands in the 19th station, Mula, 
begins the sucking of sugarcane. It is a festival holy to the MahanavamT, 
the sister (sic) of Mahadeva when they offer the first fruit of sugar and 
all other things to her image which is called BhagavatT”.®^ Al-Beruni 
probably saw the festival, but later got his details mixed up. 

2. Chhappanti (DN, III, 25). This was a religious observance 
(niyama-visesha) in which the picture of a lotus was drawn. 

3. Neddarid (DN, IV, 45). This was a festival held annually on 
the 10th day of the bright half of Bhadra. 

4. Poalao (DN, VI, 81). I'his was a festival held in the month of 
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Asviila in which the husband ate a take received from the hands of his 
wife. 

5. Fhaggu (DN, VI, 82). Heinachandra says that Phaggu was the 
VasantoUava, Most probably it was the same as dola-pawa, which is 
described as Vasantotsava in the prologue of Duldhgada. 

6. Bhduam (DN, VI, 103). This was a festival in honour of Gauri 
held in the month of Ashadha.’^ 

7. Bhuanno (DN, VI, 107). This was a sacrifice in a ploughed land. 

8. Voralli (DN, VII, 81). This was a festival held on the 14th day 
of the bright half of J^ravana.^"* According to al-Beruni the full moon 
day of .^ravana was observed as a holy day held in honour of Somanatha 
and the people used to feed the Brahmins on that occasion.^* It seems 
that the two observances were related. 

9. Sugimhao (Sk. Sugmhmaha, DN, VIII, 39). This was a festival 
held in Phrdguna and was probably the Summer festival held to drive 
away the demoness Dhundha already described. 

10. Three other festivals are mentioned in the CAnirix-pyasastiy'' 
They are: — 

1. A festival held on the full moon day of Ghaitra. 

2. A festival held on the full moon day of Bhadrapada. 

3. Jsivaratri. 

The first festival is obviously the Dolaparva, and jJivaratri is of course 
the famous festival held in honour of i5iva even now^ Al-Bcruni states: 
*‘On the following night, i.e. that of the Ifilh (of Phalguna) called ,‘5iva- 
ratri, they worship Mahadeva during the whole night; they remain 
awake, and do not lie down to sleep, and offer to him perfumes and 
flowers”.^^’ 

Besides these festivals some days were considered auspicious or parti¬ 
cularly suitable for certain objects. They were the following: — 

1. Mahdlavakkho (Sk. Mahdlayd-paksha, DN, VI, 127). This was 
the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada in which srdddhas for dead rela¬ 
tives were performed. Al-Beruni calls the same period pitripaksha, and 
states that during this fortnight people distributed alms in the name of 
their fathers.®’’ This w^as probably the haddha-paksha of autumn men¬ 
tioned by Abhayatilaka Gani, who states that during this period a man 
was expected to live as a brahmachdrin, and had to abstain from betels, 
tooth-brush {danm-kdshtha), oils for anointing the body or in cooking, 
woman, osadhi, and food offered by others. Here Abhayatilaka Gani 
quotes a verse to the effect that if a man offered pifuja^j that is funeral 
oblations in Magha his eldest son was sure to dic.®^ 

2. Akshayntrillyd was also an occasion wdien funeral oblations were 
offered to dead relatives. In his Tnshashlisaldkdpurusha-cliarila, Hema- 
chandra gives his version of the origin of the custom which he states 
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continued to be observed during his time on the 3rd day of the bright 
half of Vaisakha/'^ 

3. I’he ekadau of Karttika, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, was 
marked as the day in which Vishnu woke up.*“” Al-Beruni gives a more 
detailed description of the festival which is as follows: “When in the 
month of Karttika the moon stands in the Revatl, the last of her 
stations, it is a feast day in commemoration of the waking of Vasudeva. 
It is called deotthini, i.e. the rising of the deva. Others add, besides, 
the condition that it must be the eleventh of the white half. On that 
day they soil themselves with the dung of the cows, and break fasting by 
feeding upon a mixture of cow’s milk, urine and dung, khis day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhtshrna-panchardlri. They fast 
during them in honour of Vasudeva. On the second of them the 
Brahmanas break fasting, after them the others”.^ 

4. The ChaturniiisT festivals are mentioned by Ileiiiachandra and 
explained by Abhayatilaka Gani. It may be mentioned here’ that it is 
a very old religious observance and is found meutioneci in a pillar edict 
of Asoka.*“- With reference to Panini’s aphorism (V.l, 94) Patahjali 
defines the term thus: rhnhirshu mdseshu hhnvd Chdtunndsi paurua- 
tndsl, that is the full moon which falls after a period of four months is 
called a (diaturmasi. 44ie Kasika states: Clidfurnid.sl purninidydh nduia 
AshddJii Kdrltiki Phdlguril, that is the ChaturmasT was observed on the 
full moon days of Ashadha (the initial month of the rainy season), 
Karttika (the initial month of the cold season), and Phalguna (the initial 
month of summer). Abhayatilaka Gani also explains ChaturmasT as: 
Chdfurtndsi nil. yalhd cJialurshu mdseshu bluwd ChdlurmasyAshddhi 
Kdrltiki Phdlgunl vd purnimd patvadinani hhavnli?^^'^ It is clear there¬ 
fore that ChaturmasT continued to be a festival held on tlie days men¬ 
tioned above by Abhayatilaka Gani: 

4. While commenting on a verse of the Dvydsraya, Abhayatilaka 
Gani particularly mentioned four sahkrdntis or last days of the month; 
they arc Karka(ta), Dhanu, Makara, and Mithuna sahkrdntis. But 
Abhayatilaka Gani does not say whether festivals if any were held on 
those days. (DV,* V, v. 56). 

5. Ydird or procession 

From the Cintra-prasasii (v. 68) we learn that the image of Soma- 
natha was taken out three times every year in a procession. The language 
used in this connection is Srt-Somandtha'pt'abhu^rdja-pdlikd-traye, which 
has been correctly translated by Biihler as the ‘three royal processions'. 
The shadow play Duldhgada also refers to the procession of the divine 
and glorious Kumarapale^vara held at Devapattana on the occasion of 
the dolapawa. The Kumarapale.4vara was evidently the presiding deity 
of the ^iva temple built by Kuinarapala at Somanath mentioned by 
Heniachandra. The taking out of a Siva image in a procession is a very 
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old custom as wc learu from an inscription of the reign of Kumaragupta 
that the custom was prevalent in northern India in G.E. 117 (A.D. 
436-7).' 


Jainism 

riie Jainas received the support of the Chaulukya kings almost from 
the very inception of the dynasty. We learn from the Varunasarmaka 
grant of V.S. 1033, that during the reign of Mularaja I, Yuvaraja Cha- 
mundaraja gran led one field of land for the benefit of a Jaina temple 
at Varunasarmaka which has been identified with the modern Vadsama 
in the Mehsana district. Ihe inscription specifically mentions Jina- 
hhavana, Jin(iA)imbam, and Jina-puja, that is Jaina temple, an image of 
Jina, and his worship.*^*'’ 

The next Chaulukya king who is known to have come into close 
contact with the Jainas was Durlabharaja, the son of Chamunda. 
According to a tradition current in the KlvdrdVdVd-gachchha, a debate 
held in the court of Durlabha established this sect. This we learn from 
Jhanavimala, who, while giving the spiritual lineage of the Kharatara 
sect to which he belonged, states that the great Jaina monk Vardhamana 
Suri and his disciple Jinesvara defeated in A.D. 1024 the Chaityavasins 
at a debate held in the court of Durlabha. After their defeat the 
Chaityavasins in conformity with the conditions fixed before the debate 
took place, left the capital, and Durlabha pleased with the acumen of 
Jinesvara conferred on him the title of Kharatara, that is ‘the very keen 
(one)\ When Jinesvara Suri came to succeed Vardhamana, the sect 
came to be known by the epithet conferred on its brilliant head by the 
king.^®^' 

It seems that we have a reference to the same incident in a verse 
of the Difydsraya which may be translated as follows with Abhayatilaka 
Gani’s necessary explanations in parenthesis: “Being conversant (with) 
the categories of (Jaina metaphysics) he (Durlabha) paid homage to the 
learned saints; he repudiated the ekdntavdda (of the Buddhists) and 
thereby obtained purity himself”.'®" Commenting on this verse Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani--w}io belonged to the Kharatara sect—specifically mentions 
that Durlabha learnt the tenets of Jainism from Jinesvara Suri, and 
though he does not mention the debate, it may not be too far fetched to 
assume that Durlabha repudiated the Buddhist doctrines after Jinesvara 
had exposed their weakness in a debate. If this assumption is accepted, 
and Chaityavasins arc taken to be Buddhists, then it may be said that 
the lingering influence of Buddhism came to an end in Gujarat by A.D. 
1024. 

It should be noted that R. G. Bhandarkar was of the opinion that 
the Chaityavasins defeated by Jinesvara were members of a Jaina sect 
w'hich advocated the propriety of residing in the temples. There might 
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or might not have been such a Jaina sect at that time, but by Chaitya- 
vasins, Buddhists might also be indicated. Though excepting for the 
commentary of Abhayatilaka Gani, there is no proof of the existence of 
Buddhism as a living religion during this period, we learn from two 
inscriptions of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch that Buddhism flourish¬ 
ed in their realm upto the end of the 9th Century A.D. The first of 
these two inscriptions records a grant by Dantivarman, son of Akala- 
varsha, to a Buddhist vihara in Kampilya in ^aka 789;^°* while the 
second inscription records a grant by Dhruva, another son of Akala- 
varsha, to the same vihara in ^aka 806 (A.D. 884).^*^” It is therefore not 
unlikely that Buddhism which w^as so powerful in Gujarat under the 
Maitrakas during the 6th and the 7th centuries A.D., should have conti¬ 
nued to exist—a shadow of its former glory—for nearly another century 
and a half after the grant of Dhruva was issued, before its flickering 
flame was finally extinguished. 

Of Vardhamana Suri, the preceptor of jinesvara, it is known that 
during the reign of Durlabha’s successor BhTma, he (Vardhamana Suri) 
consecrated in A.D. 1031 the famous temple of Neminatha built on Mt. 
Abu by Vimala, the dandanayaka of Bhima. It is further stated that 
shortly after the consecration of Vimala's temple, Vardhamana Suri died 
after having practised the vow of starvation.The erection of the 
magnificent temple of Vimala is a living testimony to the vigour and 
popularity of the Jaina faith in Gujarat in the 11th century. 

Of the next king, the commentator Raja^ckhara (A.D. 1424) in his 
panjikd on Srldhara’s Nydyakandalt mentions that King Karna of 
Gujarat perceiving the holy dislike of cleanliness of the celebrated Jaina 
monk Abhayatilaka Suri (a spiritual ancestor of Rajasekhara) conferred 
on him the biruda of maladhdri. Peterson mentions a tradition accord¬ 
ing to which Karna became a disciple of Vardhamana Suri whose disciple 
Jinesvara won the debate in the court of Durlabha. But this tradition 
must be wrong as Vardhamana died during the early part of the reign 
of BhTma 

The next landmark in the history of Jainism in Gujarat was the 
reign of Siddharaja when the Svetambara doctrine became, so to say, the 
legal Jaina doctrine of Gujarat as the result of a debate held in the court 
of Siddharaja where the Digambaras had to acknowledge defeat. The 
incident is described in the contemporary drama Mudrita Kumuda- 
Chandra, a^d is also narrated both in the Prabandhachintdmani and the 
Prabhdvakachariia}^^ It appears that the Svetambaras were actually 
much more powerful in Gujarat than the Digambaras, when a great 
Digambara scholar named Kumudachandra came from Karnata and 
challenged Devachandra Suri to a debate. This Devachandra Suri (A.D. 
1086-1169) was the preceptor of Hemachandra and was the author of the 
famous work on logic, the PramdxianyayaiattxmJokdlamkara, on which he 
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wrote his own coirimeniary called Syadvadaratndkara. Kumudachandra 
is slated to have vanquished in debate his opponents in many countries 
from Gauda and Vahga to Sapadalaksha and Karnata. Karnata was the 
home of the Digambara’s of the south as well as the home of Siddharaja’s 
mother MayanalladevT. It is therefore not surprising that Kumuda> 
chandra should be warmly received by Siddharaja, who, according to 
Mcrutuhga, walked some distance to receive the celebrated Digambara 
monk. 

ilie popularity of Kumudachandra with the queen-mother was, 
however, short-lived, and if we are to believe Merutuhga, it was Hema- 
chandra who turned her against the Digambara monk, by having it 
explained to MayanalladevT that the Digainbaras would deny the vali¬ 
dity of the good deeds performed by women, whereas the iSvetambaras 
would uphold it. We shall have to consider later whether Hemachandra 
was at all present during the occasion, but both the Mudriia^Kumuda¬ 
chandra and the Prabhdi>akachnrita indicate that the position of women 
in the two sects was considered by the disputants, though the final defeat 
of Kumudachandra was due to entirely other considerations. It seems 
that the position of Kumudachandra became doomed as soon as his 
views—that is the accepted Digambara views - on the position of women 
became known, and even had he won the debate his sect would have 
had litllo chance in Gujarat. 

d'he actual debate is said to have taken place on the full moon day 
of Vaij^akha of V.S. 1181 in presence of SiddharajaJllie main anta¬ 
gonists were Devachandra Suri and Kumudachandra between whom it 
was decided that if the 8vetambaras were vanquished they would adopt 
the views and practices of the Digambaras, but if the Digainbaras were 
beaten they shoidd leave the country. Re(]ucstcd by Devachandra to 
present his thesis first, the unlucky Digambara monk began with an in¬ 
vocatory verse which he is said to have ended unwittingly with the 
words; Vdchas-iato rnudritah (henceforth (my) w^ords are sealed up).*^^ 
The debate lasted for several days and at last Kumudachandra unable 
to explain a point of Sanskrit grammar^*"’ acknowledged defeat and was 
shown out by the back door or the door of ill-omen (apadvdrena). It 
should be noted that all the accounts of the debate now available are 
from the pens of the ^vetambaras, and all these present an one-sided 
picture of the actual course of the debate. But of Kumudachandra’s 
defeat there is no doubt. Henceforth the doctrine of the ^vetambaras 
became the paramount Jaina doctrine in Gujarat, though all the Digam¬ 
baras certainly did not leave the country, as some of them are stated 
to have accompanied Vastupala on a pilgrimage at a later date. 

It is now^ necessary to discuss whether Hemachandra was present 
at this meeting and if so what part did he play. Of the three sources 
mentioned above, only in the Frabandhachintdmarii we find mention of 
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Heinachandra in coiinccdoii wilh this dchalc. Indeed Mcrulnhga states 
that it was on the advice ot Heinachandra that Siddharaja sent tor Deva- 
chandra who was at that time living at Karnavatl. But here Mcru- 
tuhga seems to have contradicted himself, as just before making that 
statement he narrates that Kumudachandra first went to Karnavatl to 
meet Devachandra, and at the latter’s hermitage insulted his sister JiTla- 
sundarl wdio also was an ascetic. Devachandra thereupon asked Kumuda¬ 
chandra to go to Anahilapataka and promised that he would face the 
Digambara in a debate before the king. Hence it appears that Hema- 
chandra had nothing to do with arranging the debate between his 
preceptor and Kumudachandra. 

Next Merutuhga states that through the instrumentality of Hema- 
chandra, MayanalladevT was won over for the Svetambara cause. It 
appears from the PrahhavakachariUi also that, MayanalladevT had some 
influence over the final outcome of the debate, but the Prabhavaka- 
( Jiarila, which contains among others the biographies of hc^th Deva- 
(handra and Hemachandra, does not speak of the latter as having in- 
iluenced the (jueen-mothcr. Indeed from the Prabliavakacharita it docs 
not appear that Hemachandra had anything to do with the debate, for 
in the detailed account of the debate in that work the famous monk is 
not even once mentioned. 

Next Merutuhga relates how Hemachandra pestered Kumudachandra 
in a not too dignified manner till the exasperated Kumudachandra 
tvho WHS very old at the time, practically refused to hold further 
discussions with Hemachandra. But here again Merutuhga makes the 
mistake of describing the age of Hemachandra as ‘somewhat above the 
age of bcjyhood’ {kinchid-atikrdnta-saisava). But from all the available 
sources it is learnt that Hemachandra was born in V.S. 1145, and if the 
debate took place in V.S. 1181, as stated in the Prabhdvakacharita, then 
Hemachandra must have been a man of thirty-six years at the time. 
Merutuhga does not give the date of the debate, but describes it after 
relating the conquest of Malava by Siddharaja, w'hich would place the 
debate to have taken place at a even later date than V.S. 1181. The 
reasons for these shortcomings in Mcrutuhga’s narrative is that his 
knowledge of Hemachandra’s early life was very faulty. He did not 
even know that Chahgadeva after his preliminary initiation was given 
the name of Somachandra, and it was after he became an Acharya that 
the name Hemachandra was conferred upon him. In view' therefore of 
his conflicting statements, the fact that his statements regarding Hema¬ 
chandra’s action on this occasion is not confirmed by the drama Mudrita- 
Kumudachandra, which seems to have been a piece d^occasion nor by 
the Prabhdvcikacharita w'hich contained the standard biographies of both 
Devachandra and Hemachandra during Merutuhga’s time, and in view 
of the fact that Merutuhga’s knowledge about Hemachandra’s youth isj 
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extremely faulty, his version of the debate, so far as it relates to the part 
played by Hemachandra, must be rejected. This does not mean that 
Hemachandra must be presumed to have kept himself aloof from such 
an important event, particularly when his preceptor was the chief 
Svetambara disputant. He was probably present but took no part in 
the debate; the credit for winning the ^vetambara cause must go to 
D( vachandra Suri, which is acknowledged by Merutuhga also. 

Siddharaja also extended his patronage to Jainism by building a 
Jaina temple, and it is staled by Hemachandra that the great king went 
and worshipped at the temple of Neminatha at Ujjayanta where he pray¬ 
ed for a soii.'^'’ All the later chroniclers state that on this occasion 
Hemachandra had actually accompanied Siddharaja which is quite 
likely. We shall describe later the rituals performed by the king during 
this worship. 

Hemachandra and Kurndrapdla 

The next king Kumarapala was, according to all accounts, the great- 
est supporter of Jainism in Gujarat, and it may be said that it was due 
mainly to his support that Gujarat became forever a sronghold of the 
Jainas. But for this the main credit should lie with Hemachandra, and 
his brothers-iii-faith; for it should be remembered that during this period 
the Jainas dominated the intellectual and the academic life of Gujarat, 
and had already thoroughly prepared the ground before its fullest 
advantage was taken by Hemachandra. The great success of Hema¬ 
chandra was partly due lo the reputation he enjoyed deservedly as the 
most learned man of his time, but his influence on Kumarapala must 
have been to great extent due to his nobility of character which was free 
from any narrow bigotry that so often mars the nature of a sectarian 
preacher. The following verse which he is said to have composed while 
offering his prayers to Sonianatha show^s the catholicity of his views: 

Bhav(i-vijdhkiira~janana rdgddydh kshayam-updgatd yasya 

Brahma vd Vishnur-vd Mahesvaro vd namas-tasmai^^^ 

Lest this verse which is quoted by all his biographers should be con¬ 
sidered as apocryphal w^e quote from another about whose authorship 
no doubt can be entertained since it is found in the Dvyasraya: Tvam- 
Iso hhavindm Arhayi hhavdn Vishnur-bhavdn-Ajah}'^^ The sentiments 
expressed in the two verses are so alike that it does not seem that the 
biographers of Hemachandra were wrong in ascribing the first verse to 
him. Hence the superb catholic sermons which Jina-mandana makes 
Hemachandra preach before Kum^apala in which occur such noble 
sentiments as, *'Jivo yatra swasdatra na hhedo Hva-jivayoh/' may be 
considered to be imaginary only in the sense that the speeches recorded 
by Thucydides are imaginary. For referring to the speeches in his 
work ‘the father of history’ remarks that, it was his habit ‘‘to m^ikc the 
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.Speakers say whal in my (Thucydides’s) opinion was demanded of them 
by the various occasions.”The position of the Gujarat Chroniclers 
were, it seems, in this respect at least, more secure, for they did not 
have to invent speeches suiting an occasion, but knew not only from 
the living traditions but also from his writings as to what Hemachandra 
was most likely to have said on a particular occasion, and without any 
exception all of them have showm the ‘Great Jaina Monk’ to have 
!)een absolutely without any sectarian prejudice. This calm detach¬ 
ment, whicli came to him naturally in his fervent search for the 
absolute, raised him far above the level of his conteuiporaries—and 
indeed above the level of most of the preachers of any time,—and was, 
we believe, the determining factor in not only winning over Kumara- 
pala but in contributing to the faith he professed, a dynamic force 
wiiich has left its indelible stamp in his country till now'. 

As for Kumarapala, we have already discussed above his religious 
inclinations and tendencies, and have shown that most probably like 
Harsliavardhana, while Jiot ceasing to be a Hindu, Kumarapala favoured 
and actively promoted the spread of another religion, in his case Jainism. 
Of all the extra-ordinary measures which Kumarapfda is said to have 
enforced, only the one prohibiting slaughter can be called peculiarly 
Jaina; the rest, such as prohibition of gambling, drinking, and certain 
other vices have been proscribed on ethical grounds by all religions of 
all times. However, if Kumarapala issued any edict to enforce the 
prohibition of slaughter and the other vices in his realm, none has yet 
been discovered: the two known inscriptions of his reign which forbid 
the killing of animals on certain days were issued by his feudatories. 
One of these inscriptions records an order by GirijadevI, the Mahdrajm 
of Punapakshadeva, prohibiting slaughter of animals on the 11th, 14th, 
and the 15th days of both the fortnights that is the Jaina holy days; on 
the sacred day of the new moon even the potters of the city were 
forbidden to burn their pots. The violation of this order was to be 
punished with fines.^^^ The other inscription forbade slaughter on the 
8th, 11th, and the 14th day of both the fortnights and was issued by 
the feudatory Alhanadeva in V.S. 1209; the punishment for violation of 
this order was 5 drammas for an ordinary offender and 1 dr amnia only 
if the offender belonged to the royal family.From this it would seem 
that prohibition of slaughter was a partial measure so far as the feuda¬ 
tories were concerned. But in the Dvydsraya, Hemachandra positively 
states that even the (Hindu) gods could not be offered any animal 
sacrifice.^-^ We have already seen that this statement of Hemachandra 
is corroborated by the later Chroniclers, and if their description of the 
number of animals sacrificed on the occasion of the Durga-pw/a bears 
any relation to truth, it was just as well that Hemachandra had this 
barbarous orgy of slaughter stopped. However, Hemachandra further 
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adds that even hunters and fowlers were forbidden their professions, so 
that in the reign of Kumarapala ‘acts of cruelty were no more’, and 
the butchers received as compensations for the loss of their trade enough 
grains to last them for three ycars.^^‘ riicse statements of the 
Dvydhaya Hemachandra reiterates wdth even greater emphasis in his 
Mahdvtracharita, the only work in which he has recorded a few facts 
about himself. In the Mahdvtracharila Hemachandra writes the follow¬ 
ing prophecy: “He (Kumarapala) himself will give up hunting, which 
even the Pandus and others (pious kings of ancient times) did not give 
up; and all other people will give it up at his command. As he 
(Kumarapala) has prohibited the harming of living creatures, there can 
be no thought of injury and other things like that; even a man of the 
lowx'st birth wdll not kill even bugs, lice, and the like (insects) .... Even 
the creatures which eat meat from their birth will, as a result of his 
(Kumarapala's) command, forget the very mention of meat like an evil 
dream. Spirituous drinks .... will be prohibited everyw^here .... Ehe 
drunkards, who arc impoverished because of their passion lor intoxi¬ 
cants, will prosper again, after they have given up drink at his 
(Kuuiarapala’s) eoiniiiand. He will destroy the \ery name of the game 
of dice, which Nala and other princes had not given up, like the name 
of a personal foe. So long as his (Kumarapala*s) reign lasts, there will 
be no pigeon race and no cock lights.^''-*’ In view of these posili\c 
statements of Hemachandra which are corroborated by the later 
Chroniclers, liardlv any doubt can be entertained about the prohibitory 
measures enforced by Kumarapala. However, the measure relating to 
the prohibition of the slaughter of animals could not have had any 
permanent effect, or Gujarat would not have been the famous leather 
and hide producing country that it was during Marco Polo’s time. 

hnUrox'einetiLs hi Jaina CJrurch 

We learn from both the Prabhdvakachaiila and the Prabandha- 
chintdrnani that one day the royal purodhd Aliga in the presence of 
Hemachandra censured the Jaina monks for enjoying meals, which, 
according to the priest, were too rich for a man wanting to observe the 
vows of brahrnacharya or continence. In reply to this accusation, 
Hemachandra is said to have silenced the priest by composing a verse on 
the spot pointing out the moderation of the flesh-eating lions in 
contrast to the erotic tendencies of the dove that lives on only feeble 
grains, implying that the type of diet is insignificant.’-*^ By comparing 
with doves the Hindu sages whose examples Aliga had cited, Hema¬ 
chandra, or rather the Chroniclers, intended to silence the priest with 
a witty retort, but Aliga’s main charge of the luxurious habits of the 
Jaina monks, which he said led to other immoral habits, was not 
denied by that dever pun. Actually there might have been some basis 
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for Aliga's accusation, for in a late Paftdvali of the Upakesa-gac/ic/?///?, 
it is stated that on the advice of Hemachandra and Kuiiiarapala the then 
head of the gachchha expelled those monks (niiinis) wlio neglected their 
religious duties (liriyd-htna).^^' Possibly some laxity had entered the 
Jaina church and was suppressed by Hemachandra. 

Building of Jaina temples by Kuniarapdla 

Kumarapala, as we shall sec, probably built many Jaina temples, but 
unfortunately none of them have yet been discovered, and we have 
epigraphic record for only one small temple. The Jalor inscription, 
which records that Kumarapala was enlightened by FrabJiu Hema Suri, 
also record that upon the fort of Kahchanagiri belonging to Javalipura, 
Kumarapala built a Jaina temple containing an image of Par^vanatha, 
and consigned the same in V.S. 1221 to the care of one Devacharya for 
the dissemination of Jaina faith {sad-vidhi)?'-^ 

From the Dvydhaya however we learn of two other temples built 
by Kumarapala; one, which was called Kurnaravihara was erected at 
Anahilapataka, while the other stood at Devapattana. The Kumara- 
vihara was surmounted with gold encrusted with the gem Indranlla 
(saphire), and inside an image of Parsvanatha made of crystal 
(sphalika) was set up.'-’’ In a passage in the Mahaviracharita mention 
is made of a big Jaina temple erected by Kumarapala near his palace,""^ 
which was probably ide^ntical witli the Kurnaravihara mentioned in 
the Dvydsraya, In another verse of the Mahaviracharita, however, 
Hemachandra makes Mahav'fra prophesy thus: ‘‘In almost every 
village, he (Kumarapala) whose w^ealtli is immeasurable, will adorn the 
earth with a temple of Jina.”''^ As regards this statement of the 
Mahaviracharita that ‘every village would maintain a Jaina-c/ifla 
Biililcr’s criticism that Hemachandra was probably exaggerating as 
befitted the prophetic style seems to be correct.^The statement of 
the Mahaviracharita probably means that Kumarapala had a large 
number of small public edifices erected, which apparently were not 
important enough to be given separate names, and besides these built 
the great temple at the capital—the Kurnaravihara—which Hemachandra 
describes in detail in the Dvydkaya. Interpreted thus, the temples 
mentioned in the Mahaviracharita, may still be reconciled with those 
mentioned in the Dvydsraya, if we accept that in the latter,—^which 
was certainly the earlier work of the two,—Hemachandra w^anted to 
mention only the most noteworthy of the temples. The Kuvaravihara 
mentioned in the Jalor inscription may be one of the small edifices 
erected by Kumarapala all over his kingdom; for there is no doubt 
that Kuvaravihara was a small temple, since the same inscription 
records subsequent extensions to the same temple by otlicrs. 

Of the other chronicles, the Prabhdvakacharita, speaks, first of all. 
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of the Kum^avihara at Anahilapataka, wliose foundation it ascribes 
to the minister Vagbhata; afterwards, it is stated the king ordered to 
be erected thirty-two small temples (viharas) as penance for the sins 
of his teeth; he also erected an image of Nemiiiatha in the temple 
of his father Tihiiiiaprda (Tribhuvanapala); he then had a temple built 
on the ^atrufijaya mountain; and finally it is stated that Kumarapala 
adorned all desa-slhanas^ that is, the main places in each province, 
with Jaina-c7iai7y«^.'^ * It will be seen that except ascribing the founda¬ 
tion of the Kuniaravihara to V'iigbhaui, the I'rabhuvdkacharila agrees 
mainly with the descriptions left by Hemachandra, and the number of 
temples it credits Kumarapala with having erected is quite reasonable 
and seems to have been in keeping with facts. 

The next Chronicler, Merutuhga, credits Kumarapala with the erec¬ 
tion of 1440 temples distributed all over the country. Merutufiga then 
states that the king built the Milshakavihara out of repentance for 
having robbed a mouse during his liighi from Siddharaja; again, 
during that part of his life Kumarapala had received ^dli karamba 
(rice mixed with curds) from a merchant's daughter-in-law when he was 
famished, and out of gratitude to that benefactress built the Karamba- 
vihara. Last of all Merutuhga relates the story of the unlucky mer¬ 
chant who killed a louse that fell from his spouse's hair while that 
lady was occupied in the daily task of dressing her hair. I’he 
panchakula whose business it was to see that no harm was done to 
living beings (atnari-pancbakula) luckily happened to be near, and 
having put the wretch under arrest, they immediately repaired to the 
capital where he was judged upon by Hemachandra for his commission 
of the atrocious deed. In accordance with Hemachandra’s decision the 
merchant’s property was conhscated and where the poor louse was killed 
arose the stately edifice of the Yuka-vihara, built with the confiscated 
property of the louse-killer.As regards this story which Merutuhga 
certainly thought to be highly edifying, it can only be pointed out that 
he is least reliable when he seems to be in possession of the most 
detailed information. This story which is also repeated by other 
Chroniclers who came after Merutuhga,^"*’^ seems to have been a 
favourite one amongst the repertoire of their favourite anecdotes about 
the great monk and his royal disciple; but it is so absurd that there is 
hardly any doubt that the statement in the MahdvirachariLa, that 
during the reign of Kumarapala ‘even a man of the lowest birth will 
not kill even bugs, lice et cetera', was taken too seriously by Merutuhga, 
around which he wove a fanciful story to regale his listners with a 
description of his country when it was really rtded by a Jaina king who 
in every respect followed the dictates of a Jaina monk. To the same 
authority we suspect can be traced the source of Mcrutuhga's informa¬ 
tion about the number of temples Kumarapala built. For tlie Mahd- 
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viracharita states that Kumarapala built temples in every village, from 
which it was not difficult for Merutuhga to have arrived at the figure 
of 1440. However, it has to be remembered that Merutunga must have 
seen many of the temples erected by Kumarapala. Hence though his 
description may be exaggerated, and his theory of their origin rather 
mythical, still his evidence is of value for it shows that Kumarapala 
had built a large number of Jaina temples. Two other temples built 
by Kumarapala are mentioned by Merutuhga: they are the Saliga> 
vasahika, which was really a restoration of the said building, for, it was 
there that Hernachandra received his initiation; the other temple was 
the Jholika-vihara, or the cradle temple, which was built by Kumarapala 
OR the site of the house in which Hernachandra was born.'^*^' 

Of all these buildings which Kumarapala is said to have erected 
none have survived, and only on the Jsatruhjaya and the Girnar are there 
still exhibited Kumaraviharas, which however arc much restored and 
contain no inscription. “In Cambay and Dhandhuka,*' Biihler stated, 
‘‘they believe they know^ at least the sites where Kiimarapala’s edifices 
once stood.Even in the absence of any surviving monument, the 
literary evidence cannot be brushed aside. For of the three authors 
quoted above, Hernachandra was a contemporary, and the other two, 
namely Prabhachandra and Merutunga might have indulged in certain 
exaggerations, when describing the number of temples built by 
Kumarapala, but we believe that both wxre fundamentally right in 
recording that the king had built a very large number of temples. 
I'hcse might have been like the Sahasralihga temples of Siddharaja, 
small edifices, architecturally insignificant compared to Siddharaja\s 
Rudramahalaya or the Abu temples of Vimala or Tejahpala. What 
Hernachandra and Kumarapala probably desired above all w^as not any 
ostentatious display of architectural skill but like A^oka a means to 
propagate the faith, which is clearly emphasised in the Jalor inscription. 
Hence instead of concentrating their attention on a few grand temples, 
they probably built a large number of small temples or congregation 
halls all over the country, just as Hernachandra and Prabhachandra state. 

Ajayapala 

After Kumarapala Jainism ceased to receive any state patronage. 
His successor, Ajayapala, is accused by Merutunga, as being a rabid 
anti-Jaina who persecuted the Jainas and broke their temples till he 
was brought to his senses by a joke dropped by a jester.^'^** In deal¬ 
ing with the history of Ajayapala's reign it has been shown that these 
uncorroborated allegations of Merutuhga are most probably baseless 
odium theologicum aimed at the revival of wwship by Ajayapala of 
th^ Brabmanical deities, 
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Vasiupdla and Tcjalipfila 

But the great days of Jainism were not yet over. If Jainism had 
lost the patronage of the kings, the support that religion received from 
the merchant princes like Vastupala, Tejahpala, and Jagadu was com¬ 
pensation enough for that loss, in a sense the withdrawal of royal, 
favour proved beneficial to the Jainas, for it brought the rivalry 
between them and the Brahmins from the political to the 
spiritual and intellectual plane, and they were fully equipped to hold 
their own against the Brahmins. I'he great charitable works of relief 
undertaken by Jagadu during the famine which lasted for three years 
during the reign of VTsaladeva, must have also contributed to increase 
the popularity of Jainism during this period. 

To-day the names of Vastupala and Tejahprda stand pre-eminent 
amongst the lay members of the Jaina church by the monuments of 
faith they erected on the heights of Abu and Girnar, and by the large 
number of biographies of the two brothers written by their contempo¬ 
raries, mostly pious Jaina monks, and their eulogy by the Brahmin 
sycophant Some^vara. 

Again in the case of Vastupala and Tejahpala we lind that the 
literature of the jicriod credit them with having built a very large 
number of temples of which but only a few survive; the rest were 
probably broken by the Muslims. But we have epigraphic evidence 
which prove that they built a large number of temples and shrines. 
.Several temples built by Vastiipfila and Tejahpala are still standing. 
Of these those which can be definitely ascribed to Vastupala and 
Tejahpala now arc the temples at Girnar and Abu. The present 
temple of X'astupala at Girnar consists of three shrines; Mallinatha 
the nineteenth TIrthahkara is enshrined in the central, while in the 
shrines on the sides are Sumeru and wSarneta ^ikhara. There are six 
inscriptions embedded over .so many doors of this temple which give 
an idea of the religious activities of the two brothers. The temple at 
Girnar is said to have l)een built by Vastupala to increase his own 
merit and that of his wife LalitadevT. The inscriptions then claim 
that Vastupala and his younger brother Tejahpala had by the year 
(V).S.(12)76 erected one crore of temples and renovated many old ones 
{kotirabhi nava-dharrnasthdndni prabhuta-jirjia'oddhdras-cha kdritah) at 
great and renewed places of pilgrimage such as Satrunjaya, Arbiidachala, 
and in prosperous cities such as Anahilapura, Bhrigupura, Stambhanaka- 
pura, Stambhatirtha, Darbhavati, Dhavalakka and many other places. 
Of these only at Abu the temple of Tejahpala can be definitely 
identified.^^® The temple is dedicated to Neminatha, the twenty-second 
TIrthahkara, and was built by Tejalip^a for increasing the religious 
merit of his wife Anupamadevi and their son Lunasimha (Sk. Lavanya- 
siihha). There are thirty-two inscriptions in this temple of which three 
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relate to the erection of the main temple and contain historical informa¬ 
tion of importance while the rest are small ones recording that Tejah- 
pala in the years following the erection of the temple (V.S. 1287) did 
not cease to enlarge and embellish the sanctuary which he had created, 
riiese small inscriptions are engraved on the lintels of several cell shrines 
in the corridor of the temple and record the erection of rhose shrines, or 
of images of Jinas and I’nihahkaras, by Tcjahpala for the religious 
merit of the various members of his family, amongst whom was also 
included Tejahpala’s secontl wife, .Sn SuhadadevT.^^'^ 

Ihese are the two temples—one at Girnar and the other at Abu—- 
Avhi< h we know^ to have been dehnitely built by the two brothers. There 
are other temples notably at >>atruhjaya which are said to have been 
built by Vastupala and Tejahpala, but these have been renovated to 
such an extent that in the absence of any epigraphir record, it is not 
possible to identify them with any certainty."' 

it lias already been told that the literary sources ascribe to Vastu¬ 
pala and I'ejahpala a large number of temples and other public build¬ 
ings. It is said in the llrlliakalpa that their public works extend to isri 
j^aila in the south, Prabhasa in the west, Kedara in the north, and 
lianaras in the cast. It is further claimed that the two brothers spent 
eighteen crores and ninety lacs on Satrunjaya, twelve crorcs and eighty 
lacs on Girnar, and tw^elvc crores and lifty-thrce lacs on Abu, and that 
the total sum spent by them in public wwks amounted in all to three 
hundred crorcs and fourteen lacs."- 

In his Xarandrayaridnanda, Vastupala himself says that he has built 
innumerable temples for the spiritual merits of his parents, sons, and 
other relatives."' That this is not an empty boast can be seen by the 
various structures lejahpala raised in honour of their relations at Abu. 
From the rasftipdla-l'ejahpdla-prasasti, w^hich seems to have been 
inscribed on a slab of stone in the .'^akunika-vihara in order to com¬ 
memorate the gifts of lejahpala to the temple, w^c learn that Vastupala 
erected an Jndramanclapa before the god Rishabha on Mt. .Satrunjaya 
with the temples of Parsvanatha and Neminatha on two sides; and a 
lorana on the temple of Jsatruhjaya, a lake in Facial iptanagari (Palitana) 
and Arkapalita-grama. Vastupala according to this pramsti restored 
the temple of Nabheya, Neminatha, and .Stambhanesa. He is also said 
to have l)uilt many other temples, wxlls, tanks, resting houses for yaiis, 
gardens, and places for drinking water and supplied golden staffs to 
many temples. Vastupala is also said to have consecrated the images 
of Pansvanatha and Vira in the ^akunika-vihara at Broach and supplied 
twenty-five golden staffs to the devakuUkds (small shrines) in the city.^^^ 
According to the SukritakTriikallolini written by Udayaprabha Suri, 
the Guru of Vastupala and Tejahpala, it was after listening to the 
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lectures of Vijayasena Suri that the two brothers began to build a series 
of religious edifices—Indramandapa with temples of Stambhana, 
Parsvanatha, and Neminatha on Girnar; images of their ancestors by the 
sides of the temple of Adinatha on Satrunjaya. Behind the image of 
Adinatha, Vastupala erected a Prishihaputa of gold, an iniage of Maha- 
vlra at Saiyapura, and excavated a talk at Palitana. He built at Dholka 
a temple on the model of the temple at Satrunjaya and the Panchasara 
temple at Anahilapataka. He also built the temple of A^vavatara and 
consecrated therein the image of Muni Suvrata and excavated another 
tank in the village of Ankavilaya which was given over by royal order 
to the temple on Satrunjaya. He also built many pausadha4dlds^^^ and 
restored the temple of Parsvanatha at Stambhana (Skamna near Umreth) 
and restored the nineteen golden capitals taken by Subhatavarman, king 
of Malava, from the temple of Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi. At Dabhoi he 
installed images of VIradhavala and his wife JayataladevT, as well as 
those of his (Vastupala’s) brothers, Malladeva and Tejahpala, and also 
of himself.*^*’’ 

The Siikritasankirtana of Arisiriiha which was composed about V.S. 
1285 also gives a long list of temples and other public buildings erected 
by Vastupala. With the exception of a few minor details Arisiriiha’s 
list^^^ agrees with those of the Vastiipdla-Tejalipdla prasasti and 
Sukritaklrtikallolim. From all these sources it becomes evident that 
Vastupala and 'rejahpala spread their building activities over the 
following places: Anahilapataka, Stambhatirtha, (Cambay), Dhavalakka 
(Dholka), Satrunjaya, Pildaliptapura (Palitana), Arkapalita-grarna (Anka- 
valiya), Stambhana (Skamna), Ujjayanta (Girnar), Darbhavatl (Dabhoi), 
and Arbuda (Abu). We have already stated that the Girnar inscriptions 
speak of one crore of new temples built by the two brothers and that 
the Prabandhas mention that three hundred crores were spent on 
constructing these temples and other public buildings. Both the 
figures seem to be equally fantastic, and might have been recorded 
due to the predilection for gross flattery on the part of Some^vara who 
was responsible for drafting three of the six Girnar inscriptions. Regard¬ 
ing the amount spent by the two brothers, it should be noted that none 
of their contemporaries give the cost of the temples. However, the list 
of temples and oilier public works built and undertaken by Vastupala 
and Tejahpala as described in the literary sources mentioned above are 
quite modest, and taking into consideration the various problems 
which the builders of the temples on Mt. Abu had to overcome, the 
number of temples which their contemporary authors credit them with 
having built or the tanks etc. which they arc said to have excavated 
by them do not seem to be exaggerations. It is later writers like 
Harsha Gani who give exaggerated figures. 
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After the death of Vaslupfila and Tejahpala no great historical 
naiiies came to be associated with Jainism. One of the reasons is un¬ 
doubtedly that public works on similar scale were not undertaken by 
anyone else; the other reason is the paucity of literature. Vaslupala 

was not only a great builder, he was a great patron of literature and 

possessed considerable literary gifts. Hence a large number of his 

biographies were written by his contemporaries, which in their turn 
provided inspiration for the later writers. However, by the time Vastu- 
pala and Tejahpala died, Jainism had taken sulliciently deep roots in 
Gujarat and southern Rajputana to exist as a strong religious force 

even up to the present day. 

Effect of Jainism 

It is necessary to emphasise here that mediaeval Jainism inspite of 
its intense insistence on ahimsa did not denude its lay followers of 
martial spirit. Most illumiiialing is a sermon of the Jaina teacher 
Simhanadi Acharya to two Gahga princes, preserved in an inscription 
of A.l>. 1122, where the Jaina Acharya after giving the princes various 
counsels on moral and worldly affairs solemnly warned them that “if 
they fled from the battle lield, their race would go to ruirr’.^*^ Krishna- 
varuian, an early Kadamba king, though a Jaina had the title of rana^ 
Jmya. Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I and his general Bahkeya were 
both Jainas, but both of them were great conquerors.^ The sentiment 
of Hcmachandra regarding warfare was also unequivocal: in a beauti¬ 
ful Prakrit distich composed by Hcmachandra a damsel rejoices that 
her lover has fallen bravely in the field, hers would have been the 
shame had he returned dishonoured.^^® Similarly when Vastupala was 
once besieged by troops, Raja^ekhara made the great Jaina minister 
declaim a verse which is reminiscient of one of the most fighting verses 
of Bhagavad'Gitd,^^^ Indeed all the biographers of Vastupala—most of 
ihem Jainas—have stressed his great qualities as a soldier, and we should 
remember that one of the biographers was Udayaprabha Suri, the reli¬ 
gious preceptor of Vastupala. Amarachandra, a pupil of Arisiriiha, was 
so much taken by the martial qualities of Vastupala, that he took the 
unusual liberty of adding after the first canto of Sukpiasanktrtana (Song 
of Pious Deeds) of his master the following verse: “They call him 
(Vastupala) a Jaina; but the ilustrious minister Vastupala is also devoted 
to $iva. He washed the master who wears the form of air (i.e. goes 
naked) with the water of shining fame which he took from 5ahkha’\^^^ 
Amarachandra does not probably mean that Vastupala had turned a 
iSaiva,^®'* but the word Saiva, used to emphasise his patrons warlike 
qualities, may mean that Vastupala had regard for Siva as has been shown 
below. Amarachandra again adds at the end of the 8th canto: “Thy 
sword, illustrious Vastupala, beautiful in rising and brandishing, valiant in 
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deed) defeated in the world that Sahgramasiiiiha'These quotations 
from the literature of the period show that so far as the Jaina teachers 
WTre concerned they did not deny w^ar as a policy of the state, and the 
manner in which Heniachandra and other Jaina Chroniclers have 
described battles—notwithstanding that many of those were purely 
imaginary—show^ that they had no particular abhorrence for armed 
combat. In human history only religion has seldom determined the 
destiny of a nation; if Gujarat was ultimately conquered by the Muslims, 
the activities of the Jaina teachers can in no wise be held responsible 
for her fall. 

Jaina Festivals 

An imporlam festival of the Jainas during this j)criotl consistc^d of a 
procession carrying thc‘ image of the Arhat in cars. From the Mahdxnra' 
rharila of Hemachanclra we learn that Kumriraprila caused the statues 
of Arhai to be borne in procession in cars, in every village and town.'-’' 
From this Butiler concltided that the king did not himself institute 
Jaina ratha-yatrd «n all places, but he gave permission to celebrate these 
to the small communities throughout the coiunry. “As is well known,’' 
observed Biihler, “Indians are never so enthusiastic as when they carry 
in public: ]>rc)cessions images of gods plated on high cars. Now' the 
minority sects are, whenever po.ssible, prevented to carry on their ydtrds 
by those in majority and particularly the Jainas suffer in this respect 
from the pressure of other sects. Kven in recent years there took plate 
a keen fight in Delhi between the Vai.shnavas and the Digambaras on 
account of the ratha-yatrd which the latter wanted to organise, dliere 
is no doubt that during the time of the orihcxlox kings, the Svetam- 
baras of Gujarat were not permitted to exhibit iheir divine images in 
public and that Kumarapala was the first king to grant that privilege 
to them”.*'"'’ We have, however, already shown that the Jainas received 
favourable treatment from the Chaulukya kings from the time of 
Mularaja I, and it will be showm later that close tics of amity cemented 
the relation between the two communities, so that Buhler's conclusion 
cm the development cd ratha-ydlrd cannot be accepted in full. Kumara¬ 
pala might have been the first king of the dynasty to have organised the 
festival throughout Gujarat and southern Rajputana, but it is difficult 
to believe that the privilege of taking out a procession was withheld 
from the Jainas by his prcdcccs.sors. What is most likely is that 
the ratha-yatrd festival was being observed by the Jainas for a long 
time, but it was Hcmachandra and Kumarapala who understood its 
efficacy as a means of popularising Jainism, and organised the procession 
on a national scale. The Gujari-jdird wdiich was evidently a festival 
and is found mentioned in connection with the wwship of iSantinatha- 
deva in a Jaina temple inscription from Marwar of V.S. 12‘kS,*''’’^ might 
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have been a procession of Santinaihadeva, which was called Gujari- 
jdtrd, because the ceremony of procession was introduced in Gujarat 
by Kumarapala. 

Ashldhikd 

Another important Jaina festival was the Ashldhikd, so named 
because it lasted for eight days, and seems to have been a very old 
religious festival. Details of Ashldhikd are given in an inscription of 
Vastupala and Tejahpala;^'’^ this inscription is dated V.S. 1287 and 
contains the official record of the creation of the temple of Neminaiha 
(Lunasiihha-vasahika), regulations for the festival of Ashldhikd, and 
other details. Lines 9-2h contain the rules for the festivals to be cele¬ 
brated on the aiiniversai ies of the consecration of the temple. The 
festival was to begin on the third day of the dark half of Chailra, which 
was holy to the god {devakiya), and to last for eight days. During this 
festival the ceremonies of l)athiiig, worshipping et cetera were to be 
})erformed by the layman (srdx)akfi) of GhandravaiT, and each day 
was entrusted to a certain local community, members of which are speci¬ 
fically named in the inscription. Added to the names of the lay ineni; 
bers are in each case the names of the father and jndti. About half of 
the srdvakds belonged to the Pragvaia ffidii, (he rest was divided 
between the Oesavalas (Oswals), the J^rTmalas. and few Dharkatas. Vhe 
preponderance of the Pragvauis amongst the trustees in charge of the 
festival was evidently clue to the fact that both 'rejahpala and 
AnupamadevT, Tejahpala’s wife, were PragTatas. 

Here it should be pointed out that the trustees mentioned above 
were appointed to supervise the Ashldhikd ceremony only. I'hc super¬ 
vision of the daily w^orship was entrusted to a committee (goshlhi) com¬ 
posed of the brothers Mallacieva, Vastupala, Tejahpala and their 
descendants, as well as by all the members of the family of Lunasiihha’s 
mother (Anupamadevi) and their descendants. An entirely separate 
committee composed of local notables, including Hindus, wTre in charge 
of the maintenance of the temple. 

Pan(ha Kalya n{ ka 

Lhe same inscription informs us of another festival called paheha- 
kalydnika. Phis consisted of the ceremonies of the conception, birth, 
initiation, enlightenment, and final deliverance of the saint. These 
occasions in the life of Neminatha were to be celebrated annually on 
the fixed days by all the lay members residing at Deidvada on the holy 
mountain of Abu. 

It may Ire pointed out here that the management of temples by 
goshlhis was not an essentially Jaina feature, for we find that a goshlhi 
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of nine men were appointed to look after the two Siva temples men¬ 
tioned in the Timana grant of the reign of BhTina 

Dwclll and Thealricals 

Jaina dlvdlt is a very old festival and it has not yet been possible 
to determine whether it was observed before or after the Hindu divdli 
was introduced.’®^ However, dlvdli was observed by the Jainas during 
the period under review, for we learn from the last part of the Jalor 
inscription dated V.S. 1268 that on the day of the lamp festival {dip- 
otsava-dine), the ceremony of placing a golden cupola on the central 
hall intended for dramatic purposes {abhinava-nishpaniia-prekshd- 
ynadhya-rnandape) was carried out. At present, next to pajjusanaj 
dtvdli is considered to be the greatest of all the sacred seasons by the 
Jainas, and it has been assumed that the Jaina dtvdli has derived its 
importance from the significance of wealth to a mercantile community 
and is really a Hindu festival in honour of LakshmT. But according to 
the Jainas, the festival originated when Mahavira passed to rnoksha and 
the eighteen confederate kings and others who were present at his pass¬ 
ing instituted an illumination saying: ‘‘Since the light of intelligence 
is gone, let us make an illumination of material matter”. The festival 
at present continues for four days, ending on the 1st day of Karttika, 
w'hich is the actual dlodll day on which ilUnninations are done.’®’ Hence 
the dlpolsava-dina of the Jalor inscription Avas probably the 1st of 
Karttika. 

As for the theatricals, we have already seen that the Jalor inscrip¬ 
tion mentioned above records that a cupola was placed on the newly 
made central hall intended for dramatic purposes, there being hardly 
any doubt that prekshd-niaudapa was a theatre auditorium. The men¬ 
tion of a theatre liall in a Jaina temple is very interesting and shows 
yet another point of resemblaiue with the Hindu rituals, as wx* learn 
from the Anavada inscription the existence of a theatre hall in a 
Krishna temple.’®- Jina-harsha in his Vaslupdlacharita speaks of a 
ranga-mandapa before the temple of Bakidasvamidcva, which we know 
from the Siikriiasanklirlana also as having been erected by Vastupala.^®* 
This raiiga tnandapa Avas translated by Biihler as ‘painted vestibule’, 
but in the light of the inscription quoted above, we are inclined to 
believe that rahga-mnndapn was really an auditorium where dramas 
were enacted. It seems also that rahga-bhoga mentioned in several 
Rashtrakuta and Chola inscriptions, Hindu as well as Jaina, as a ritual 
for which provisions were made in the inscriptions was really the per¬ 
formance of some dramatic act.’®* 

Birth day of Rtshabhandtha 

On the 8th day of the dark half cT Chaitra, the birth day of 
Rishabhanatha was celebrated on Mt. Abu every year.’®’ 
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Chandruyana 

Chandrayana is mentioned by Hemachandra in a verse from which 
it appears that it was more a religious observance than festival. Explain¬ 
ing the term Abhayatilaka Gani says that Chandrayana was of two 
types; one might be observed during the bright fortnight and the other 
during the dark. Chandrayana was probably observed by both the 
Jainas and the Hindus, for Abhayatilaka Gani ends by saying that his 
explanation was acceptable to both the Hindus and the Jainas (ifi .^rT- 
Jainah ^mdrtas-chn).^^^^' 

Rituals: Hindu and Jaina 

In the preceding sections we have discussed the rituals which were 
peculiar to the Hindus or to the Jainas, any similarly existing between 
the tw^o being pointed cut. We shall now notice in some detail Hcma- 
chandra’s description of the manner in which Siddharaja j)crfonned 
worships at a .^iva and a Jaina temple so that the similarity between 
the rituals observed in both the temples may be clearly brought out by 
studying them together. It is needless to say that though the main 
description is by Hemachandra—who most probably accompanied 
Siddharaja on this occasion—for the details we are indel)ted to his 
commentator, Abhayatilaka Gani. 

We are told that wiien Siddharaja went to Somanatha he offered 
an oblation (argha) which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani to have 
consisted of the following: chandana-pus/ipa'akshala’jaljWy-arghani- 
(trgharn-upalakshanatudt-pady-dchamaniya-madhuparhddy api^^*'^ : that Ss 
sandal paste, flow^er, rice, w^ater et cetera, and madhuparka wdiich usual¬ 
ly consists of honey, ghi, water, sweet, and curds; hence it would possibly 
be called a panchopachdra worship. The Jaina ritual seems to have 
been slightly more elaborate for their pujd was probably ashtopachdra. 
This ashtopachdra or eight fold worship is first mentioned by Hema¬ 
chandra in his Trishashtiialdkdpurushacharila, where the eight in¬ 
gredients mentioned are, jala-chandana-pushpa-dhupa-ddpa-akshata- 
naivedya-phala, that is water, sandal (paste), flowers, incense, lamp (of 
ghi)y rice, sweetmeats, and fruits. As none of the Jaina Aganias men¬ 
tion this eightfold worship which is quite commonplace these days, it 
has been presumed that this eightfold pujd became prevalent shortly 
before or during the life of Hemachandra.*^'^ From the Dvydhaya we 
learn that even after worshipping Somanatha, Siddharaja did not receive 
the cherished boon of a son whereupon he proceeded to Ujjayanta, that 
is Girnar, w^here after his arrival he worshipped at the temple of Nemi- 
natha. According to Hemachandra, he sprinkled some liquid from a 
golden pitcher over the image, and according to Abhayatilaka Gani, 
this liquid consisted of ikshuram’-ghriia-dugdha-dadhPsurahhvvdriy^'^ 

is sugarcane juice, clarified butter, milk, curd, honey and water. 
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and this mixture with the exception of milk is nothing but rnadhu' 
parka, which Siddharaja offered at the temple of Somanaiha. Siddha- 
raja then entered the garhha-grihn which was besmeared with ktiihkumaj 
as ordinary rooms were besmeared with (ow dung,*’*^ and beheld the 
deity to whom he offered tila, paste of yaxm, scents consisting of kurh- 
kurna et cetera, and flowers such as mallika, champaka, sirTsha, and fruits 
such as vadari, jambu ei cetera, and after having offered his oblations 
began his worship. 

Regarding the daily rituals to be followed in a Jaina temple, the 
Abu inscription of Nerninatha’s temple’*' mentions that the deity was 
to be bathed and worshipped (pujadi) every day; unforlunalely it is not 
clear as to wdiat was meant by the word adi. However from the Clintra- 
prasasti, which records the regulations to be followed in a isaiva temple 
we learn that a clever pupil had to be selected for cleaning the temple 
and to bathe the god daily wnth four pitchers of water. The ingredients 
of w^orship as mentioned in the said prakasti are sandal (paste) and 200 
satapatra, wTich has been translated by Biihler as ‘rose’. However 
Satapatra also means lotus, and as rose is hardly ever used in a Hindu 
worship these days, it is probable that lotus was the flower meant.’*- 
The only other flower to be used w^ere 2000 sweet scented oleander 
blossoms. The daily naivedyn consisted of one mdnaha of husked rice, 
two paUikds of Phaseolus Mungo (miulga), and two karshas of clarified 
butter, and these were to be cooked by the clever vatu ha (pupil) men¬ 
tioned above, lo this had to be added fifty betel leaves and five betel 
nuts, which w'ere to be offereci daily prepared into bitakas. Four karshas of 
oil was allowed daily for burning the lamp and 2 manas of fragrant 
gum (guggiila) had to l)e provided every month as incense.'*' 

Religious Toleration and Harmony 

The tw'o main religious comniiinities during this period were the 
Hindus and the Jainas, and it appears that the relation between the 
two communities was very amicable. A few’ exceptions to this laudable 
attitude are mentioned by some writers, which arc noted below\ 

Merutunga states that on the occasion of the setting up of the flag 
on the temple of Rudramahalaya (Merutunga calls it Rudramahakala), 
Siddharaja “had the flags of all the Jaina temples lowered, as in the 
country of Malava wiien the banner of Mahakala is displayed, no flag 
is hoisted on any Jaina temple”. However, Merutunga continues, 
during the end of the same year in which he passed this law, Siddha¬ 
raja found himsef in a town called Srinagara where he saw flags flying 
on Jaina temples. Siddharaja then reminded the Brahmins of his order 
prohibiting the hosting of flags on Jaina temples, but they, according 
to Merutunga, quoted from their scriptures and convinced the king 
that his order w^as contrary to religious practice. “Then the kipg’s mind/’ 
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says Merutuilga, “was full of regret, and at the end of the year he gave 
orders to have the flags hoisted on the Jaina temples”.^'* But as noted 
above, later Siddharaja built a Jaina temple and worshipped Nemi- 
natha in the Jaina temple at Girnar, so that whatever his past conduct 
might have been, by the closing years of his reign he certainly enter- 
tained no anti-Jaina feelings. But special note must be taken of the 
catholic spirit of the Brahmins who can claim to have induced Siddha¬ 
raja to shed his partisan spirit, 

Kumarapala’s patronage of the Jainas was probably disliked by 
the Hindus of a much later period, for while no contemporary record 
accuses Kumarapala as being hostile to the Hindus, such accusation is 
not only levelled against him, but his calumniators glibly assume that 
Kumarapala was reconverted. In this connection Heniachandra also 
receives due attention. Thus we read in the Skanda puraija a fantastic 
story of the anti-Brahrnin activities of Kumarapala after he became a 
Jaina, so that the Brahmins in desperation went to and obtained succour 
from the mythical hero Hanumana of the Rdindyana, who presented 
the Brahmins with a talisman which was enough to destroy Anahila- 
pataka. Naturally Kumarapfila after this disaster was thoroughly 
chastened and returned to the orthodox fold.’'* 

A slightly different story is found in a Vaishna\a work called Sam- 
praddya-pradipa, written l)y one Gadadhara in A.D. 1551. h begins 
with the following verses from Fadma-purdna (Uttara Khancla, vv.50'51) 
utpaJind Drdvidc bhakli vriddhidi Karndiahc gatd 
kachit knchil Mahdrdshtre Gurjjare pralayam gala 
Jhe story is then recorded as to how Heinadiandra was defeated in a 
debate by Devaprabodha BhaUacharya and condemned to death. Kuinara- 
pahi thereafter was reconverted to the Hindu fold.’"^' I'hese stories are 
obviously the outpourings of diseased minds of a decadent period, and 
the vituperations embellished with absurd anecdotes arc not worthy of 
any further consideration. 

The only other Chaulukya king who is accirsed of religious bigotry 
i.s Ajayapala. Merutuhga state.s that he demolished many Jaina temples 
and tortured several highly placed Jaina officers. But we have already 
shown that these accusations of Merutuhga are probably baseless. One 
Jaina author goes so far as to say that one Vardhamana, a Jaina monk, 
was the ornament of the courts of Kumarapala and Ajayapala, and 
brightened both these courts by his disquisitions on Jaina doctrines.’’’' 

These are the only known allegations of intolerance against the 
Ghaulukya monarchs. But the spread of Jainism during this period 
is an eloquent testimony of the general spirit of toleration of the 
age. It has been shown that the Jainas received royal patronage and 
gifts from the kings as early as the days of Mularaja 1; they also depend- 
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ccl upon the Hindu kings to settle matters of theological dispute amongst 
them, at least twice during the Chaulukya period. With Kumarapala 
Jainism became the dominating creed of the realm but under the wise 
and catholic direction of Hemachandra, the spread of Jainism was not 
attended with any unhealthy rivalry between the Hindus and the 
Jainas. The only restriction the Hindus had to suffer during this 
period was that they were not allowed to offer animal sacrifices during 
some festivals. Modern conscience would not probably support such 
a measure on the grounds of individual’s right of liberty of action in 
matters of religion, though the great Maurya Emperor is still famous 
for having enacted practically similar legislations. As for Hemachandra 
and Kumarapala’s introduction of 'prohibition’ of drinking, one is 
glad to find the country of Hemachandra has again introduced prohibi¬ 
tion in the teeth of public opposition. Thus it cannot be said that 
the Hindus of Gujarat had too much to complain of during the reign 
of Kumarapala. A typical attitude of mind in respect of religious 
matters during this period, is we believe shown by the Chitorgadh ins¬ 
cription of Kumarapala, which records the king’s visit to a Jjaiva temple 
on which occasion he made some donations to the temple. The inscrip¬ 
tion which practically opens with several appropriate verses in praise 
of Siva, under the names of Sarva, Mrida, and Samidhesvara, was com¬ 
posed by one RamakTinti, who was the chief of the Digambaras.^'^ 
The Brahmin Soirie.svara, on the other hand, was loud in the praise 
of his Jaina patron Vastupala who employed the poet to compose several 
Girnar inscriptions and an inscription in the temple of Neniinatha on 
Abu. Vastupala himself was a man singularly free from any commu¬ 
nal prejudice. His donations as well as that of his brother Tejahpala’s 
to Hindu temples were many and generous, as have been noted already, 
and regarding Vastupala, Soincsvara states that at Devapattana Vastupala 
worshipped Somanatha.^’*’ Ihis worship of Siva, hardly in conformity 
with the orthodox Jaina doctrines, is, we have already seen, ascribed to 
Hemachandra. However Somc^vara is not the only author to make this 
statement which is also admitted by Jinaharsha, and practically by 
Amarachandra, who, we have seen, has called Vastupala a Saiva, while 
praising the great minister’s martial qualities.^*^® Evidently therefore 
Vastupala held eclectic views on religion and in trying to seek salvation 
did not confine his devotions to the circle prescribed by any religious 
dogma. .Still his conduct was not condemned by any Jaina teacher 
during his life or after his death. Another rich Jaina merchant of the 
period, namely Jagadu, is also known to have prayed to a Hindu god 
lor the boon of a son. and ihis fact is also recorded by his Jaina bio¬ 
grapher without any comment.***' It is evident therefore that such 
practices were neither infrequent nor censured during this period, 
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kelaiion between the hidiafis and the Muslinhs 

For the purpose ol the present discussion the word Indian lias been 
used so as to include both the Hindus and the Jainas under ihe same 
leriu; and, as all the Musi inis during this period were foreigners who 
came from various Islamic countries, the term Muslim would be the 
most appropriate to indicate ihe various Islamic nationalities as a com¬ 
munity. 1 he phrase ‘Hindu-Muslim relation' has a peculiar connota¬ 
tion in modern India, which renders it absolutely iiiiapplicable to this 
period, because the problem as it is understood to-day did not exist 
at that time. 

We have seen that during this period several times the Muslims 
came with liostile intentions and wrought havoc in the country till it 
was hnally conquered by them. But also during the same period many 
Muslims came and li\ed in Gujarat for varying periods and followed 
peaceful avocations such as trade. It is to the great credit of the Indians 
that they never confused belv een the two types of Muslims, and while 
trying their utmost to drive away the invaders, they oHerccl the Muslim 
traders warm hospitality and every facilitv to prosecute their religion. 
Whenever there was an exception to this civilised custom the kings came 
out in support of the oppre.ssccl foreigners of alien faith. Thus 
Muhammad ‘Ufi, the celebrated Muslim historian relates an anecdote 
which shows that incited by some Parsis, some Hindus at Cambay 
destroyed a mosciue in that port and killed eighty Muslims. A Muslim 
survivor thereupon went to the capital where he managed to place his 
petition in the just hands of Siddharaja. To judge for himself, the 
king immediately started for Cambay where he arrived in disguise, and 
after making the necessary enquiries returned to the capital wdthin 
the shortest possible time. On his return Siddharaja appraised his 
ministers of the whole fact in the case and declared that he had to go 
himself personally as a ditierence in religion was involved. He then 
affirmed that it w^as his duty to see that all his subjects were afforded 
such protection as w^ould enable them to live in peace and practice their 
religion. Siddharaja then punished the offenders, and gave the Muslims 
one lac of Balotras to rebuild their mosque. He also gave the Khatib 
four articles of dress which were preserved in the mosque when 'Ufi 
visited it. Commenting on this episode, ‘Ufi sincerely declares that he 
had “never heard a story to be compared with this.”^^- As ‘Ufi states 
that he had once come to Cambay, most probably he picked up the 
anecdote in that city, where it w^as unlikely to be forgotten between 
Siddharaja’s reign and TJfi’s visit in the next century. 

Such acts of graceful toleration are not recorded of kings alone, for 
we learn form the Jagaducharila that, that rich merchant had a mosque 
{mastLi) built for the use of the Muslims.’The famous Veraval 
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inscriDtioii of ArjuuadeN'a records that the part of the expenses for a 

This inscription also shows that the PanMula.s ai.d the chief of tin. 
pLpata sec/ who was probably the chief priest at the temple of 
5omana,ha, rci^dily gaye permission to a Musiim from Honnm lo ac/ymre 
JaiKl in Somanailm-putiana to build a mosque (miiigllfdhaimaslhana). 

It is well known that almost all the Cbaulukya inscriptions are dated 
in the Vikrama era, but an exception was made in favour of this Muslim 
merchant from Hormuz undoubtedly out of respect for the religious 
susceptibility of the latter. As a result we hud in the Veraval inscrip¬ 
tion that the date is first recorded in the Muslim era (liasula^Mahamada- 
sarnvai 662) which is followed by the Vikrama cra.^^'^^ 

But the greatest proof of the tolerant spirit of the Indians is supplied 
by an /Arabic inscription of 24th Rabi 1, 445 A.H. (l.^th July 1053 A.D.) 
found in a mosque in Ahinedabad, and the extant part of the inscrip¬ 
tion records tliat a mosque was erected on that day.'*^*-* llnis we see 
that two decades aftei* Sultan Mahmud had invaded and plundered 
Gujarat where he conniiitted such outrages against the faith of a people 
that his conduct will be always censured by all right thinking men, the 
religion which Sultan Mahmud professed found peaceful asylum in that 
very country. 

It was practically during this period that al-Beruni was travelling in 
India and a passage from his justly celebrated work on India is often 
ejuoted to prove the narrow mindedness, want of receptivity and other 
.shortcomings of the Indians of the period. The most damaging accusa¬ 
tion contained in tlie above-mentioned passage is the following: “We 
can only say, foily is an illness for which there is no medicine, and the 
Hindus believe that there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, 
no kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like theirs. They 
are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, and stolid.” Al-Beruni then 
proceeds to record his grievance that the Indians did not easily com¬ 
municate their knowledge to foreigners, obviously forgetting the source 
from which he derived his knowledge of Indian metaphysics, science and 
other branches of learning. Before, however, proceeding to judge the 
Indians of this period on the testimony of al-Beruni, it is necessary to 
note what that great Muslim scholar stated in the passage immediately 

preceeding the one which has been quoted above. “Mahmud,” says 

al-Beruni, “utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and performed 
there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus became like atoms of dust 

scattered in all directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the 

people. Their scattered remains cheri.sh, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, why Hindu 
sciences have retired far aw^ay from those parts of the country conquered 
by us, and have fled to places which our hands cannot reach, to Kashmir 
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Benares, and other plates. And there the aniagonisiu between them and 
all foreigners receives more and more nourishment both from political 
and religious sources.” 

horn the passage just quoted only one conclusion is possible, namely 
that smarting under the relentless vicious raids of Sultan Mahmud 
directed against their religion \^'ith diabolical ferocity, the Indians sought 
refuge in an emphatic form of patriotism when confronted with a subject 
of the same Sultan, as al-Beruni was. Al-Beruni naturally mistook the 
patriotism of the Indians as bad manners as he was perfectly entitled to 
do, but it is strange that having with his usual acumen discerned the 
cause of the Indians’ behaviour he failed to establish a link between the 
two and ascribed the petulance of the Indians to an inborn peevishness. 
Probably for the time being his keen intellect was obfuscated by a justili- 
able pride of being a member of the victorious race, which prevented 
him from realising that any assumption of superiority by liim, would, 
oil that one account only, render him more odious to any patriotic 
Indian. Still al-Beruni was never molested physically, lived in the land 
for several years, and was helped by the Indian scholars to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of all branches of learning then in vogue in India, 
to make his name famous as an erudite scholar ever since. 

Here it may be fruitless, but instructive to speculate the possible 
fate of a man in al-Beruni’s position at that period in any other country 
than ill India. There would be small chance, indeed, for such a man’s 
survival, unprotected in a country which so recently and so many times 
Jiad been so cruelly spoliated by his king, let alone that man’s chance 
of increasing his store of knowledge by a peaceful prolonged stay 
during which he were to receive opportunities to follow a systematic 
course of study in all branches of knowledge. 
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Social Life 

In ancient India, liardlv anv distinction was made btawccn the 

4 4 

social life of the people from their religious life. I’he procedure of 
life to be followed by the hnir castes, prescril)ed in the Gyihyamlras 
and tlie Dhanna.sdsIra.s, included all the religious and social rites a man 
\\as expetted to follow during Ins life. 1 he daily programme a man 
was expected to follow teas also laid down. It is well known, however, 
that much of the subject matter of the DhorniasasiraHj such as marriage, 
inheritance etc., to-day come under the personal law of the Hindus, 
and those aspects of the society which governed the private life of a 
man have been discussed in this chapter. The following discussion also 
includes descriptions of food, dress, games, and amusements. 

Casle 

rite caste system lias always been a peculiar feature of the Hindu 
society. For our period we learn from the KirLikaumudl that after 
Vastupala was appointed the governor of Cambay he stopped, by 
constructing platforms, the promiscuous mingling of all castes in shops 
where the wdiey of curd was sold.’ Thus we see that the state w^as 
enforcing the rules of the Sastras relating to the rigours of the caste 
distinction. Ihc mingling of the castes however probably was confined 
to the upper three or four of them. For in the 1)N we come across 
the worcis *khikkhirV and 'jhajjhan explained by Hemachandra as 
'Dumhddlndm sparsa-parihdrdrtha chihnayashlih\ and 'Cha7,i4dlddmam 
sparsa-parihdrdrtha chUma-yashlUdr Now, Fa-hien desaibing the condi¬ 
tion of the Chaiidalas in the 5th century A.D. stated: “When they 
(Chandalas) enter the gate of a city or a market place, they strike a piece 
of wood to make themselves known, so that men avoid them, and do not 
come into contact with them'*.* Though Hemachandra has not 
explained what he meant by 'chihna-yashlr, it seems that the peculiar 
names of the sticks were derived from the sounds emitted by striking 
them so that people might learn of the presence of their bearers, whose 
touch was to be avoided. Evidently the custom observed by Fa-hien 
continued to be practised in Gujarat at least upto the l$ih century A.D. 

Inheritance 

Two documents in the Lekhapaddhati (LP) called Vibhahgapalra' 
vidhi, both dated V.S. 1288, illustrate the mode of division of property 
after the father’s death. From the existence of the documents it is 
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evident that it was considered necessary to execute a deed to render the 
division of the property valid. This authentication of a partition by a 
document (called vibhagapatra) is sanctioned by both Narada and 
Brihaspati.'^ 

We learn from the first of the two VibhangapaLrayidhis in the LP 
that the brothers in order to divide the property and separate them¬ 
selves had first to pay from the deceased/s property his debts, taxes if 
any due, and dues payable to god (deva-sarnbandhi deya) by which is 
probably meant the expenses in connection wuth the srdddha ceremony 
of the deceased. Any other debts due either to a relation or to a 
creditor was also to be paid off. This shows that the property was to 
be made free of all charges before the partition could take place. 

Having paid off the debts the remaining property, including all 
sorts of movables and immovables such as jewels, ornaments, cash, lands, 
chattel, corns, household utensils, agricultural implements, furniture, 
and worthy and unworthy objects (ghatilmn aghatiLam) were to be 
divided, by four old relatives of the family. In the present case the 
deceased was survived by four sons and a widow, hence the property 
was to be divided into five equal parts one part being for the widow. 
The right of a widow to a share which was equal to that enjoyed by a 
son was admitted by Yajfiavalkya and Mitra Mij$ra but denied by 
Vijilanesvara,''' from which it appears that Gujarat w^as not ai that time 
governed by the Mitdkshard school of law. 

The Vibhahgapatravidhi then provides that if at tlie lime of the 
death of the father one son or daughter remained unmarried, then the 
inheritors would have to deduct an equal amount from each of the five 
shares, so that the total might be sufficient to defray the marriage 
expenses, and this amount was to be kept in deposit with the mother, 
that is the widows mentioned above. Now, the provisions in the 
smritis relating to the expenses of marriage of unmarried sisters is some¬ 
what conflicting. Manu, Katyayana, and Yajnavalkya^' state that the 
brothers should get their unmarried sisters married by giving theni one 
fourth share of the deceased father’s property. Mitra Misra in the 
Vtramitrodaya interpretes Yajnavalkya’s verse to mean that not one 
fourth of the property, but enough to cover the marriage expenses of 
the sister was to be paid by the brothers, while in the Mitdkshard the 
ssame verse of Yajfiavalkya is expjained to mean that the unmarried 
sister is to get one fourth of wrhat she w^ould have got if she wTie a 
male. Hence this provision of the Vibhahgapalravidhi is also against 
the Mitdkshard and more in conformity with the J^rafnitrodayaJ In 
one respect however it differs from all the smfitis, namely, it provides 
that even the mother along with her sons wull have to pay an equal 
share for the marriage expenses of her unmarried daughter. The 
smritis, including even that of Yajfiavalkya- who specifically provides that 
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mothers were entitled to share equally with their sons, put the burden 
of the expenses of the daughter s marriage on the sons alone. But 
the provision in the Vibhahgapatravidhi is more logical, for since the 
mothers were to enjoy equal rights with their sons, it was only natural 
that they would be under equal obligations. 

The Vibhangapatravidhi then provides that after partition the 
mother might elect to live with any of her sons who was directed to 
treat her as he would a goddess. After her death one of her sons 
were to perform the various funeral rites mentioned in detail; the son 
who performed these rites was to receive his mother's share of the 
property. If an unmarried daughter survived her mother her marriage 
portion—already deducted—was to be made over to one of the brothers, 
who according to the four elderly relatives appeared to be the most 
reliable and honest. 

The Vibhahgapairavidhi then states that each brother, after the 
partition was complete, could invest his share in business and enjoy 
the income, or spend the capital, but the brothers are particularly 
forbidden, on no account, to quarrel amongst themselves, as there was 
no reason to do so seeing that ‘even water was not allowed to one from 
a pond belonging to other'. Fliis solemn warning leads one to suspect 
that litigation after partition was not unknown. However, the docu¬ 
ments proceeds to state that the only relation subsisting after the parti¬ 
tion would be that they (the brothers) were to be affected only by the 
impurity caused by the birth or death in another brother’s family. 

The concluding part of the Vibhahgapatravidhi is somewhat obscure 
but it seems to record that in order to prevent any fraudulent activity 
by any of the brothers an agreed official referre {davapita-rakshapala) 
was to be appointed by a separate deed. 

Another smaller document in the LP, also dated V.S. 1288, records 
the provisions for the division of the dead father's property among two 
sons, when apparently there was no surviving mother or unmarried 
sister.*^ 

Partition of property during fathefs lifetime 

Unfortunately there is no document to illustrate the partition of 
property between father and the sons during the former’s lifetime, a 
process which is approved by the smritis. The only pertinent document 
which shows this aspect of the relation between father and the sons is 
a receipt (svadiastdkshardniy dated V.S. 1288 which a son issues in 
favour of his father for having borrowed from the latter the sum of 500 
dram mas. It is stipulated in the receipt that should there be any divi¬ 
sion of the property later on, the son who has borrowed—if by the time 
of partition he fails to return the amount—will receive 500 drammas less 
than other sharers. It appears from the language 'yady-aham sva-pituh 

m 
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pdr^vMd-bhdgarh grahtsydmV, that there might be a partition of the pro¬ 
perty during the life time of the father. 

.. -It is interesting to note that even in a receipt issued by a son iu, 
respect of money received from his„faUieF, provision was made for the 
signatures of a security and witnesses.This was probably iiitended to siiicv 
guard the interests of the other brothers should the father have died 
before partition. It may be noted that the son did not have to pay any 
interest to liis^ Jaher for the sum lent, though he made it clear that he 
took money from his father for the purpose of setting up a money lend¬ 
ing business. 

Funeral ceremony 

In the Vihhahgapatravidhi, mentioned above, details are given 
regarding the funeral ceremonies a dutiful son was e.Kpected to perform 
for the benefit of his dead mother’s soul in order to qualify himself as the 
inheritor of her property. The following funeral ceremonies arc inenr 
lioiied: 

1. Oiirdhadehikakriyd, which was undoubtedly the chief ceremony 
where olilations of rice and water were offered to the dead soul. 

2. Ekddasa-dvdda.^dha-prahhritikd, These probably included the 

ceremonies which the vson was expected to perform each day up to the 
twelfth after his mother’s death. . . ‘ ; 

‘k Samvatsaram ydvat dTpaddna-rndsika-shd/iiHdsika"Sdthvai:^i^ram\ 
This probably meant that a light was to be placed in memorj ()f thq 
dead soul at the encl of every month, but with special ceremony at the 
end of six months and a year, when special funeral oblations were offered, 

4. Xax>dha-paksha’mdsa-/rijxikshddi-kriyd. It probably means that 
a certain funeral ceremony was to be performed at the end of every 
ninth day, fortnight, month and the three fortnights. It is particularly 
mentioned that these ceremonies were to be performed according to the 
usages current in one’s family. 

After reciting the names of the ceremonies given above the docu¬ 
ment states that the son who desired to get his mother’s property niust 
perforin these ceremonies with due respect for the departed soul and in 
a manner so that everyo.ne might know that he has performed the cere: 
monies. It is evident that Jt was considered obligatory to feed the 
relatives on those occasions. . . 

Marriage and the re-marriage of widows. 

From what has been stated above it will be evident that it was the 
duty (T the father to give his daughter in marriage. Failing the father 
they duty devolved on the inother and, failing her, on the brQthers, . : j 
; Regarding-^e remiar^^^^ U may- jbe said that .though it 

appears that such re-niarnage was permissible it cannot be called oustq* 

337: 
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mary. A very famous case of the re-marriage of a widow is the marriage 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala’s parents. That Kumaradevi, the mother 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala was a child widow whom AiSaraja—the 
father of Vastupala and Tejahpala—^married at the request of his pre¬ 
ceptor Haribhadra Suri is now taken to be a historical fact.^® It is also 
known from the Jagnducharitn, that Jagadu desired to re-marry his 
young widow daughter to a suitable groom, for which he asked the 
permission of his relatives before arranging a match. All but two widowed 
relations of Jagadu gave permission; however, two widow ladies, relations 
of Jiigadu, objected to the re-marriage of his daughter, unless Jagadu 
arranged for their re-marriage also. This rernonstration by the two 
widowed ladies of the family had the desired result, Jagadu was over¬ 
taken with remorse at having been partial to his daughter’s distress when 
he had neglected his other relations in the same plight, and thereafter 
he gave up all idea of the re-marriage of his widow daughter.^ ^ This 
example from the Jagaducharita seems to indicate that though re¬ 
marriage of widows was permissible during the period, in actual practice 
such re-marriage was rare and not only was the custom gTadually dying 
out but it w’^as being actually condemned. Thus Hemachandra makes 
Vasupujya condemn the re-niarriagc of women in the following language: 
**What dharma is there of those women who marry again in case of five 
calamities”.*^ The five calamities undoubtedly are the husband’s death, 
iuipotency, long continued absence from home, adoption of a monastic 
life, or becoming an outcaste as provided in the Ndrada-smriti; Kautilya 
also provides dissolution of marriage on the initiative of the wife on 
practically similar grounds,^'* As for Hcmachandra’s statement quoted 
above, we shall see later that it does not mean that during his time 
women rc-married on all the five contingencies, though it is likely that 
re-marriage of widows had not become obsolete during his time. 

Divorce 

In the Lekhapaddhati there is a document czllcd Dhaukanapatra'^'^ 
(permission of divorce) which records that a husband named Mehara 
Luhaika became disgusted with his wife, so that he caused his father-in- 
law to get the girl made free from the relationship with him. This was 
done in an assembly of relatives {kutumba'-samavdya) who delivered a 
phaukanapatra which was received from ihQ court (rajakuldd-grihiiam). 
It is evident that the divorce was first sanctioned by the court and was 
thereafter approved by the assembly of relatives. It was a decree absolute 
for the husband was forbidden to show his face again to his former wife. 
Both the parties to the divorce were Mers, and it appears that the 
phaukanapatra records a very early instance of the custom of divorce 
which still prevails among lower castes in Gujarat, where disputes con¬ 
cerning the divorce are generally settled by (he panchayels, or caste 
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assemblies, and the ground upon which such divorce is most commonly 
granted is the mutual consent of the husband and wife, the former 
granting the latter a char chilli or letter of release. The Bombay High 
Court however does not recognise the authority of the caste assembly to 
declare a marriage void or to permit a woman to marry another person 
without the consent of the husband and have convicted of bigamy women 
re-marrying without the consent of the first husband, but with the per¬ 
mission of the caste. 

It may be noted here that though the Dharrnasdstras, and Manu in 
particular, liavc held Hindu marriages to be indissoluble, divorce was 
sanctioned by Kaiitilya (HI, 3), in cases where there was mutual anti¬ 
pathy between husband and wife, (Jmrashparam dveshan rnoksha) who 
had not been married according to the forms sanctioned by the religion 
(amoksho dharnm-vivdhmiani ibid). That is Kautilya contemplates 
divorce in the case of the four lower forms of marriage. Probably in the 
instance we have cited above, the parties being Mers, the marriage which 
was dissolved had not taken place according to the higher forms of 
marriage. We however give below two examples, one from the 
PrabandhachinlCirnani, and the other from the Rdjataranghji W'hich show 
that divorce in the higher societies were probably not absolutely for¬ 
bidden if both tJie parties were willing. 

Standard of inorality 

Before considering the standard of morality, it is interesting to note 
here some observations of Hemachandra regarding some professions and 
men of certain castes. Of the physicians, a character in his Trishashnsa¬ 
id hap iirushachari la says (I, i, v. 533, Tr. 1, 53): “Like a courtesan, you 
never glance even at a friend even though sick, even though asking, unless 
you are paid”. 

sadd saslulani-apy-drlam-apl prarlhakavi-apy-aho 
vesyd iva vmd draoyam yuarh rid ksharidpi pasyalha. 

But more sweeping is Hemachandra’s criticism of the morals and con¬ 
ducts of the Brahmins, merchants, women, and princes: 

Brd h rn a na-j n d I ir-advish I o Vafi tg-jd t i r-a va rich a k a h 
priyajdtir’ariiwydluh saurl cha nirdniayah 
vidvdn dhanl gimy-agarvah strijanai-ch-apachdpalah 
rdjapulrah su-charitrah prdyena hi na drlsyalc 
(A Brahmin’s relatives free from animosity, a merchant who is not deceit¬ 
ful, a lover who is not jealous, a body free from disease, a learned man 
who is rich, a meritorious person free from pride, a woman who is not 
tickle, and a prince with good morals—these are seldom seen). {Tri- 
shashtiialdkdpurushacharila, I, i, vv. 743-44). Elsewhere in the same 
work (I, ii, V. 30, Tr. 88) it is said that, “heroism must not be shown by 
a merchant, even though he is heroic’’. 

m 
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It is well known that the standard of sexual morality amongst the 
Hindus has always been very high and the ladies were most jealous of 
their chastity and reputation. A good example is furnished by a docu¬ 
ment in the LP which though dated V.S. 802 is undoubtedly valid for 
the period under review. This document called Nyayavada is a judge¬ 
ment delivered in a case where a Brahmin lady had been unjustly 
defamed.^It appears that some unnamed rascal (ffHuna) had spread 
the lie that a certain Brahamana's wife kept company with a paramour, 
rhis news infuriated the virtuous lady who tlieieupon approached the 
court and there before all the judges swore on her family honour that 
she had been always chaste in deed, talks, and mind. The judges there- 
tipon declared that as there was no witness there could be lu) punish¬ 
ment. It appears that if her guilt could be proved she would have been 
punished according to the Sfnrili laws and on the other hand if she 
could bring adequate witness her maligner would l)e punished under 
the sections of VdkpaurusJiya. 

Merutuhga however relates two incidents which show’ that in the 
highest society the standard of morality was rather loose. I'hus we learn 
that Lavanaprasada’s wnfe, that is Vlradhavahrs mother, named Madana- 
rajhi, after her sister’s death wx*nt to her brother-in-law’s house and 
becoming his grihim started living with the said brother-in-law as man 
and wife. This lady had also taken with her, her son by Lavanaprasiida 
namely Viradhavala, who at that time was a mere child. Lavanaprasada 
determining to kill the transgressor entered his house one night with 
open sword in hand, but spying through a hole saw^ his rival who was 
named Devapala, refusing to take food until Viradhavala had been fed. 
This tenderness for his son assuaged the wrath of the great soldier who 
thereupon announced his presence, and having declared to the guilty 
pair the mission which had brought him thither also explained his 
subsequent conduct and returned home after having been entertained by 
Devapala. Merutuhga adds that Viradhavala had brothers by his other 
father {apara-piirikd) called Sahgana, and (^hamundaraja, who later on 
became famous soldiers.’^ 

Merutuhga relates another story of this nature regarding one king 
Jayachandra, who is evidently the Gahadavala monarch, though the 
story may be entirely apocryphal. According to Merutuhga an exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful maiden named Sfihava learnt from an astrologer, un¬ 
fortunately after her marriage,—that she was destined to be the queen 
of the land. One day the king saw her and enraptured by her beauty 
took her to wife, though the exact process by wdiich a king could marry 
a married women is not mentioned. However, later Suhava prayed that 
her son might be made the crown prince but Jayachandra refused, saying 
that in his dynasty the son of an adulteress could not succeed. Thus 
disappointed, the infuriated woman summoned the Muslims.^'^ 
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i his aiiecclolc ot Merutuhga is partly corroborated by one of a 
similar nature recorded by Ferishta, according to which the wife of ihe 
Raja of Uch partly succumbed to Mui‘z/ ud-DTn bin Sam's secret promise 
to her, and proposed that she would betray her husband if the Muslim 
general left her the kingdom and married his daughter. Mui'zz ud-DIn 
agreed and the queen murdered her husband. But she was soon un¬ 
deceived for though Mui‘zz ud-Din married her daughter, instead of 
entrusting the base woman with the government of the country, sent 
her to Ghazni. 

The opinion of scholars regarding Ferishta's story ranges from un¬ 
qualified acceptance to entire dismissal.*'^' Ihe unnatural behaviour of 
the queen can however be explained if we accept Merutuhga's story that 
she was an adventuress to whom the lure of a kingdom would be an 
adequate bait to induce her to perpetrate an act of grossest treachery. 
As for Meruttihga’s other statement that jayachandra married a married 
woman, it may be pointed out that it is not the only known instance of 
such extraordinary practice in ancient India. We learn from the Raja- 
famnginl that Durlabha, the second king of the Karkoui dynasty, fell 
in love with the wife ot a very rich merchant at whose request the king 
overcame his scruples and married that lady who later became the 
mother of Lalitadiiya Muktaplda.^* All that the 12th century Brahmin 
Kalhana could say in deprecating this act is summed up in one verse on 
Chandrapida (eldest uterine brother of Muktapida): The blemish on 
his lineage was cut out by his clean virtues like the flaw of the precious 
stone, which comes from the mine, by the grinding of the touchstone 

For the purposes of social history it is not necessary to determine 
whether the particular anecdotes recorded by Kalhana or Merutunga is 
based upon sober history. What is significant is that neither Merutuhga 
nor Kalhana,— one a Jaina monk the other a Brahmin scholar,—con¬ 
demns these acts which they record seemingly without any apparent aver¬ 
sion. It is possible therefore, that such acts in defiance of .social laws 
by men highly placed in society were not as uncommon as we now^ believe 
to have been the case. At an even earlier period of Indian history we 
find a drama in which the great Gupta king Chandragupta II, figures as 
the hero, and is represented to have killed his brother and usurped his 
throne and married his wife. Again it may be said that the Gupta 
Emperor did not kill his brother nor did he marry his brother’s widow, 
but evidently the dramatist was not aware that the fame of his 
hero would be diminirlicd were he represented as having murdered his 
brother and married his widow. Undoubtedly the author has created 
the necessary situation by showing Rainagupta as an utterly despicable 
coward, but even so the conduct of Chandragupta II as portrayed in the 
Dem-Chandragupta would have been considered as reprehensible in later 
Flindu society. 
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It seems tlierclore, that the standard of morality in the higher 
society at least, was far from being strict. It is true that some of the 
incidents cited above happened in countries far removed from each other 
both in time and space. But unfortunately in the absence of written 
history it has been necessary to consider these isolated incidents. Not 
the least surprising part about these stories is the fact that the Raja- 
tarahgim and the Prabcuiclhacfiinlciinatri —the only history and the only 
good substitute for history written in ancient India—should have record¬ 
ed such disgraceful stories about the distinguished men of their periods. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss a passage from the 
rvishaslit/ihhViapurushacluiyita. As Hemachandra in this passage con¬ 
demns several practices which at a later period may have fallen into dis¬ 
use, it is necessary to cpiote the relevant pan of this lengthy speech 
which he puts in the mouth of V^asupujya: “Ilow is there any dharma 
in sacrificers who cause destruction of life, making sacrifice such as the 
cow sacrifice, human sacrifice, horse sacrifice et cetera ? What dharma 
is there in those who created the Pur anas ^ who relate subject matter in¬ 
credible, untrue and contradictorv ? How is there any purity (honesty) 
in Brahmanas versed in law (smdrtas) et cetera who wish to get other 
peoples money by false legal decisions by means of earth and water 
(ordeals) et cetera ? (1 his is followed by a lengthy diatribe against dis¬ 
honest Brahmins). 

“I'ruthful speech never emanates from persons whose minds are 
impure from the faults, love et cetera. Likewise, what dharma is there 
of those w^ho perform sacrilicial rites of offerings and oblations of fjjii et 
cetera and who build many pious works, such as tanks, wells and pools; 
of those who seek a wrong path to heavenly and earthly happiness by 
killing animals, of those wishing to cause contentment of ancestors by 
gifts of food to Brahmanas; of those who perform penance by making 
a purification of the womb by ghi et cetera; of those women who marry 
again in case of five calamities, of those who talk of children begotten 
by other men on their own wives in the absence of children; of women, 
though guilty, talk of purification through the menses; of those who live 
by eating the organs of goats killed in the Soma sacrifice with the idea 
of prosperity; of those who drink wine in the Sautramani sacrifice; of 
those who eat filth and think themselves purified by touching cows; of 
those who cleanse themselves from evil merely by bathing in water et 
cetera; of those wdio worship the banyan, the pippal, the myrobalan et 
cetera; of those wiio think gods aie pleased with an oblation burned in 

fire;.of those who teach dharma by vows consisting of imitation of 

women...To this is added a further denunciation of religious sects 
one of wdtich, namely the Kaulacharyas is named and another can be 
easily identified with the LakulT4as from the description of their 
practices.-"' 
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It is evident from the passage quoted above, that Henuidiandra was 
condemning many practices some of whicli, such as those of Lakumas, 
Kaulas, Aghorapanthis and SakhTbhavas, certainly existed during his 
time. We have also seen that widow re-marriage was not unknown. But 
some of his statement cannot be true for his period. For example 
Hemachandra condemns cow sacrifice, but we have it on the authority 
of the Muslim geographers of the period that during this time in Gujarat 
cow was held in the highest veneration and was in no wise so much as 
molested. Some other statements howevei are diflicnll to reject. 
Hemachandra’s statement regarding drinking during Sautramani sacri¬ 
fice may be true. The performance of Sautramani satrilice during this 
period is proved by the Sautramani sacrifice mentioned in the Sevadi 
inscription of Ratnapala (El, XI. 304). Many snirifis prohibited drinking 
by Brahmins even during the Sautramani sacrifice: howe\er some .sntritis 
made an exception to sura (malted rice) taken during the Sautramani 
sacrifice, and it is quite likely that some dishonest Brahmins under the 
guise of a sacrifice satisfied their thirst for spirituous liquor. Similarly 
purifying a w^oman ravished by a Mlechchha is sanctioned by Devala; 
and Yajhavalkya, Vaj^ishtha and Parasara declare that a (unchaste) 
woman become pure after her monthly period.** Hemachandra we have 
seen condemns both these practices. In support of the view' that these 
practices were followed during Hemachandra’s time it may be pointed 
out, that the verses quoted from the Devalasmriti in the Smritisamuch- 
chaya dealing with the purification and penances for contact with the 
Muslims (Mlechchhas) is generally considered to be a late interpolation, 
made necessary by the frequent Muslim invasions.*^’* It is remarkable 
however that al-Beruni who made diligent inquiries regarding this 
matter was told by the Brahmins that a man who had come into conti¬ 
nued contact with the Muslims could under no circumstances be taken 
back into Flindu society.*^® It is ejuite likely therefore that the text of 
Devaia was being interpolated durng the sojourn of al-Beruni in India, 
when the repeated invasions of Sultan Mahmud had rendered an easy 
method of penance for ravished women an absolute necessity. It is 
possible that during the time of Hemachandra such methods of easy 
penances were being abused so that he found it necessary to condemn 
these practices. It is well known that in later Hindu society any person— 
particularly women-^who once came into contact with a Muslim became 
an outcaste, and it is not known whether the method of purifying 
.■vyomen by the methods said to have been prescribed by Devala was ever 
in use. This passage from Hemachandra’s work shows that probably it 
was once a social custom which later died out as a result of strong opinion 
against abuses of such easy penances. 

It is easy to surmise from this uncompromising attitude of Hema¬ 
chandra against easy penances that Kumarapala also would take strong 
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measures against adultery. And we find in the allegorical drama Moha^ 
rdjapardjaya Kumarapala passing the following order: “Banish from the 
town, whenever apprehended, the four vices, gambling, flesh eating, 
drinking and slaughter. Theft and adultery has already been banished. 
Prostitution, not being a matter of great moment, can be ignored; nor 
does it matter if it (prostitution) remains or goesV.^' 

It is easy to perceive that a man of the world like .Kumarapala 
was well aware that he could not fight against all the evils at once and 
so preferred to tolerate the lesser of the two. However we learn from 
the Prakrit Dvydsrayqkdvya that Kumarapala in his court sat surrounded 
by a few dancing girls.^^ 

Regarding the institution of dancing girls and the devaddsis during 
this period, the testimony of al-Beruni is quite revealing. Al-Beruni 
states: “People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed with 
them (Indians) .... In reality, the matter is not as people think, but 
it is rather this, that the Hindus are not very severe in punishing 
whoredom. The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with the 
nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would suffer in their idol 
temples the women who sing, dance, and play. The kings make them 
an attraction for their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no 
other but financial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from 
the business both as fines and taxes, they want to recover the expenses 
which their treasury has to spend on the army.”^® 

This statement of al-Beruni is entirely corroborated by the provi¬ 
sions in the Arthasdsirn where it was laid down that the prostitutes had 
to pay as royal share 1/15th part of their monthly gains and besides 
were liable to be heavily fined in cases of specified offences;'’^ if some one 
committed an offence against them, they also had to pay even heavier 
fines so that the result in,both the cases meant an income to the treasury 
as alleged by ahBeruni. It is possible therefore that Avhen Kumarapala 
specifically mentioned that he would tolerate prostitution, he might have 
had the income from the prostitutes in view. As the drama Mohardja- 
pardjaya was wTitten by Yasochandra, a devout Jaina and probably 
a minister of Kumarapala’s successor Ajayapala, the statement of 
Kumarapala as given above cannot be dismissed as the figment of 
imagination on the part of a dramatist. 

A great French historian once wote; “In general, no civilization is 
destroyed from without unless it has first brought about its own ruin; 
no empire is conquered by a foreign foe unless it has first committed 
suicide. And a society or civilisation perishes by its own. hand only 
when it has ceased to understand its .own rawn when it has, as 

it were, become a stranger to the dominant idea around which 
formerly grew up.” Studied from this view, point the passage- quoted 
from the Trishashtiialdkdpurtishqcharita take, on a new significance, F-Ot 
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so far as the lighting qualities alone were concernecl tlie Musliius were 
not sp superior to the Hindus as their total subjugation of north India 
indicates. Hence the cause of the defeat of the Hindus must be sought 
in their decaying social system. If however we believe Hemachandra 
we find a society where some meaningless religious rites liad taken the 
place of real religion, some incredible Pnranas were considered to be 
good substitutes for the ancient religious texts, (we should not forget 
that Hemachandra was making this accusation in one of the most 
elaborate mythology ever written in India) greedy Brahmins tinder the 
guise of dispensing law were enriching themselves, women were taking 
advantage of easy penances, and the Brahmins were drinking under the 
pretence of performing a Vedic sacrifice. If we take this picture of the 
Indian society as substantially true on the eve of the Muslim invasion, 
it is not difficult to understand why no resistance could ever be success¬ 
fully offered against the Muslims once the Indian field army was defcaied. 
The slothful Indian society busy with its worldly gains and physical 
pleasures relied entirely on its professional soldiers for defence. Once 
that army was gone the Indian society could no longer defend the 
country against the Central Asians. We should not however draw too 
dark a picture of the Indian society of the period, for it is a matter of 
historv that ihotigh Muslims subjugated India and converted a large 
number of Indians the vsoul of India remained mainly untouched and 
Hinduism survived centuries of oppression. This shows that though the 
facade of Hinduism may have become dilapidated and i'.s ruling 
class become degenerate at this period, her heart was throbbing wdth 
unexpected life and vigour. 

Slavery 

Slavery as a recognised institution existed in India from very early 
times.'^^ For the period under review we come across four documents 
in the LP, all dated V.S. 1288 and dealing with the sale of female slaves. 
The first two documents arc called 'DdslpaLravklhV while the third and 
the fourth are classified under the head 'Svayam^dgala-ddsipatravidhi.^'^ 

7’hc first document—like the rest of them—is the deed of sale of A 
slave-girl {ddsvvikraya-patra). It is stated in the document that having 
attacked a foreign state one Kana-:$rT-Pratapasiriiha had captured and 
brought a fairlooking sixteen year old girl called Panuti, and after having 
informed the Panchamiikhanagara, she was being offered for sale at the 
crossing of the four roads with grass on her head. One Asadhara pur¬ 
chased her from Rdnd-^rl Pratapasiihha on a payment of 504 Vlsalapriya 
drarnmas, having proclaimed the fact of purchase throughout the town. 
The duty of the slave girl in the buyers house is then set forth and 
consists of the following: cutting (vegetables), pulverizing (the spices), 
smearing the floor (with cmv dung), sweeping, bringing fuel, water et 
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cetera, tiirowing away human excreta (of her master s family) milking 
the cow, buffalo and the goat, churning the curd and carrying the 
buttermilk to the field, field works such as bringing grass (i.e. fodder, 
chdri-anayanadikarh), weeding and cutting grass et cetera, and other 
household works (grihakarrna), and the slave girl was to perform all her 
tasks in a candid manner. The purchaser in return was to provide her 
with food clothings et cetera according to the prevailing custom and 
his capacity. While the slave girl would be working in her master’s 
house, if her father, brother or husband, by virtue of their wealth inter¬ 
rupted in her duty, the purchaser would (be at liberty) to tie, molest, 
or strike her cruelly, and re-employ her in her tasks as set forth above. 
If being tortured the slave girl ever committed suicide by throwing her¬ 
self into a well et cetera, she would be reborn as a shc-ass, bitch or a 
chanddli, and in that case (i.e. suicide) the buyer would have to perform 
the penance of bathing in the Ganges. The Rakshdpdla and the citizens 
would see that the above-mentioned clauses were fulfilled, for which 
purpose Rand Pratapasiihha and the four Rakshdpdlas mentioned below 
signed this document. (This is followed by the writer’s name) 

The second Ddsipatra gives us the interesting information that when 
Mahdrndndalekmvd Rdnaka .^’r7-VTradhavaladeva had attacked Maha¬ 
rashtra a man had brought back a fair looking girl as captive. As 
instead of giving proper names of the seller or buyer this document 
employs the word "amuka' it seems that many slave girls were brought 
on that occasion and this form was drafted to be used as and when 
reejuired by substituting the proper names in each case. It also appears 
that either the girl was Ix'ing sold through an agent or was being sold 
to the creditor {Dhanika) by the borrower (hasldddharaniko) for the 
sum of ()0 dram mas. ITie duty of the slave girl in her master’s house 
would be, cutting, pulverizing, sweeping, cooking, smearing, et cetera, 
field work and threshing (the grain) et cetera, and all other kinds of 
work. Even if she were to be sold or given away as a gift to some other 
person she were to perform her (above mentioned) duties without any 
mischievous intent. If she committed theft or misbehaved in any other 
manner in her inasicr’s house she was to be severely put to task. The 
rest of the provisions are practically similar to the previous one except 
that instead of the Rakshdpdla, private persons arc named to act as 
guarantors of the deed. It may also be noted that Pancharnukhanagaras 
are not stated to have been informed in this dexument probably as the 
girl was not being sold at a public place. 

The third deed, called Svayam-dgatd-ddsi-patravidhi, differs materially 
from the first two. It states that a girl aged ten, named SampurT, 
daughter of one Princess Jagada, had arrived from the village Siranara 
situated in the country of Mahitata in the east, which (country) had 
been visited by a famine consequent to a Muslim invasion and plunder, 
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SO that the agitated citizens and the cultivators had lelt the country, 
and slic was left stranded as all her relations on her father's side as well 
as her husband’s had started begging. I'hough she begged for only a 
mouthful of rice at every household and at every village (on her way) 
she had become extremely emaciated due to want of food, and had 
become dirty with a rag on, being forced to pass her nights in temples 
and monasteries, (and) with unkempt hairs, frightened, the girl Saihpurl 
looked on all sides and puzzling in her mind over vdiat to do, where 
to go, where to stay, and who would be her owner approached every 
house and said, “My lord! I am an orphan. Will you have me as a 
slave?” rhus, one day she arrived at a certain village, and falling 
at the feel of one Cihahada said with folded hands: “1 have come 
voluntarily, please engage me as a slave and save me from this terrible 
famine. 1 shall, according to your order and as long as I live, work 
as )'our slave, and shall perform the duties of cutting, pulverizing, 
sweeping, fetching the drinking water, smearing (the rooms) wiih cow dung, 
throwing away the liumaii excreta, (and) all (other) Jiousehold duties 
and outside works such as cidtivation, other held works and threshing 
ct cetera, (and shall perfoun all these tasks) with zest, during all the 
tliree seasons of rain, winter and summer, ihoroughout the day and 
night; untiringly and without talking back I shall carry out your orders, 
^'ou will have to give me (in return) according to your capacity only 
food, dress and sandals. What more shall I w'ant ?” Having declared 
this at the crossing of the four roads before men of the four castes siic 
became the slave of Chahada. Still Chahada to satisfy himself made 
her declare as follows: “If 1, so long as 1 live, while employed as a 
slave ill your house or in any other house, commit theft, seeing a vacant 
room appropriate some article, or finding that begging had become easier 
go elsewhere, or mix wdth cheats rascals or your enemies, or in my 
youth being tempted by some men leave you, then on the strength of 
this deed you wdll catch me by my hairs, bind me and again set me to 
work as a slave. I shall always throughout the night and day carry 
out the orders of your relatives. If ever, out of wickedness I refuse to 
perform my duty, when ordered to do so, then you wdll punish me by 
kicking and beating with sticks and (may even) torture (me) to death, 
(for which) you my lord will remain as free from guilt as if you had 
been absent. I declare to all that should I die under torture (above 
mentioned) it will have been brought about by my own fault, and you 
and your family shall be absolved by bathing in the Ganges. If ever I 
commit suicide by jumping into a well or pond or by taking poison on 
account of pregnancy (udarabddha) you my lord will be guiltless, and 
wull only (have to perform the penance of) bathing in the Ganges.” 
After recording this declaration and recital of woe of the young girl 
the deed states that for the present purpose of recording a contract of 
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perpetual bondage the Pahehamukhanagara and some Bralnnins werii 
informed. There were five witnesses to this doeunient. 

The last of the four documents is an abridged version of the third. 
It also a shows a destitute girl accepting slavery as she could find no 
other means of subsistence. Ihe only important addition in this docu¬ 
ment is that the features of the girl arc described in some detail, and her 
duties among others include cooking, cleaning the gutters (khdla) and 
a reservoir of water. It is also particularly mentioned that she could 
be sold, given away as gift, mortgaged or sent overseas. 

It is apparent therefore that a slave could be acquired by capline, 
purchase, gift, mortgage, and as we learn from the Vibhangapatravidhi, 
by inheritance as well; also slave could be acquired if some one volun¬ 
teered to become a slave. All these methods are in accordance with the 
smritis; for example, Mann speaks of seven kinds of slaves, namely, one 
captured in battle, one who becomes so for food, one born in the house 
(i.e. of a female slave), one bought, one given as a gift, one inherited, 
and one who becomes so for paying off a fine or judicial decree. 

Among other snirUikdras Yajhavalkya gives the most elaborate treat¬ 
ment on shivery. He quotes Narada who distinguishes between an 
ordinary servant (bhritaka) and a slave (ddsa), by pointing out that while 
the former might only be called upon to do pure work, a ddsa will 
have to do impure work such as cleaning the entrance to the house, 
filthy pits, the road, dunghill heaps, human excreta and performing 
personal service to the master if he so desires.^^ Hemachandra in the 
TrishashlisaldkdpunishacharUa assigns the following duties to a maid 
servant: threshing, grinding, carrying water, sweeping the house, smear¬ 
ing the house (with cow dung) et cetera. (Tr. Ill, 248) Evidently the 
slaves had to perform more tasks than a maid servant, including the 
impure w^orks mentioned above which a maid-servant would not perform. 

Evidently the contracts regarding slaves were drawn up in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the smritis, and it remains to add that 
written contracis were probably necessary in the case of female slaves 
only, because according to Brihaspati, a female slave could never be 
acquired by possession without a written title (na slrindm-upabhogah 
sydd xnnd lekbyani kalbanciuuuiY'', lliis probably explains the absence 
in the LP of any document relating to the sale of a male slave; they 
could probably be sold and possessed without any documentary evidence 
of their acquisition. 

We have given a detailed account of these transactions for they 
record in a very vivid manner a part of the social life of those days. The 
household duties of those days, wc find, differed very little from what 
they are in a village even now, as might be expected. But it need not 
be supposed that the slave girl alone was expected to perform all the 
enumerated tasks. These were undoubtedly recited to protect her master 
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if ill future she refused to perform any duty that was not specified in the 
docuinenl. Probably the slaves had their remedies and could go to a 
court of law to enforce her master’s exactions to remain within the 
stipulated terms, so that the masters had to protect themselves by men¬ 
tioning every imaginable household duty in the deed itself. Still, it 
cannot be denied that the picture presented by these documents is a dis¬ 
mal one; first, we find a girl captured from her home in Maharashtra 
brought to Gujarat and sold to slavery. No less tragic is the fate of the 
girl who driven out of her hearth and home owing to a Muslim invasion 
an famine fails to find any shelter or food except in the temples, fhat 
this part of the recital is not entirely imaginary, we shall presently show. 
I hen some unscrupulous person takes advantage of her miserable plight 
and binds her to terms wdiich apparently she could hardly realise, and 
even if she realised w^hat could she do ? Society did not offer her any 
other shelter, nor was there any other means of livelihood open to her. 

Ostracism. 

It is known that a person in ancient India might be ostracised for 
committing grave offences as prescribed in the srnritis. In the LP wc 
find a man being ostracised by his family as he was a habitual offender, 
but no specific offence committed by him is mentioned. It seems that 
as ostracism was a serious matter and affected his inheritance a deed had 
to be executed such as we find in the LP Avhere it is called ^'Kxishrjiakshara- 
Ujjaldkshara-vidhV^ dated V.S. 1288. This \)idhi' records a declara¬ 
tion made by the relations of the offender and begins by stating that one 
Punaka (presumably absconding) being an (habitual) evil doer, his parents 
and all his relations declare to all the inhabitants of l5rT*Pattana, 
Pancha-miikha-Brdhinanas and to the Pancha-rnukhamagara that by this 
present declaration Punaka is being ‘black-lettered^ (kdldkshariia) so 
that henceforth for any mischief committed by the said Punaka none of 
his relatives might be held legally responsible, and that they would not 
be punishable for his mis-decds. Hence if Punaka were to commit any 
crime, such as stealing from the treasury {hhdnddgdra), assaulting, 
stealing cattle, or perceiving in the city a beautiful lady of Brahmana, 
Kshatriya or merchant family seduced her through a female messenger 
by tempting the lady with money, or forcibly dragged her away to 
another village or country, or cheated a foreign merchant or agent on 
the highw^ay, or ate forbidden food, drunk prohibited drinks, killed 
prohibited animals, had improper relations with females of prohibited 
degree, acted against the usages of honest people, (even if Punaka com¬ 
mitted any or all these crimes) even then none of ids relatives either on 
his father’s or on his mother’s side however distant, would be puidshablc 
by law. Only Punaka would be punishable for the crimes committed 
by him. The above-mentioned relations of Punaka woukl no longer 
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observe the penantes of births and deaths for PQiiaka. But, if any of' 
his relatives hereafter, out of affection for Punaka secretly or openly 
provided him with food and slielter, he would be liable to be punished 
by the king. Any indirect help to Punaka would also be met with 
punishment. If in future, forsaken by his relations and overtaken by 
hunger and thirst and by good luck, Punaka wanted to return to his 
family, he should not be allowed to do so at his sweet will. In that 
case, all his people both on his father’s and on his mother’s side shall 
have to go to the court where the) will have to present some gift accord¬ 
ing to their capacity, make the necessary declaration to the king and 
having informed the whole city, drawing up a brighl-letter (ujjaldkslia- 
rani) in the court of justice where Piinaka being warned by the judge 
will again declare (an assurance lor his future) good conduct which 
information will have to be given to the l^incJiannukha-nagara. There¬ 
after, Punaka would no longer remain subject to taunts or abuse for his 
former misdeeds, for which the judge with his associates after giving him 
a warning''^^ (?) would give him a certilicate of good conduct. That 
(bright) letter with royal seal would be given by persons appointed by 
the DItarmddhikarana to the parents of Punaka, to save him from future 
punishments for past offences, and was to be delivered personally to the 
parents. 

This provision for ex-communicating a man is of some importance, 
for we know tliat in the tasc of those guilty of henious offences: and of 
those who did not perform the necessary j)enaiices, there was a peculiar 
procedure called gJialaslyJiota piescribeti for excommunicating the 
ohenders, who were thereafter treated as dead. But when the offenders 
performed the appropriate penancc\s he again became fit to be associated 
with and would l)c welcomed by his relatives.'*^ Evidently the methods 
of ex-communicating a man from society had tnidergone some change 
and in order to have any legal effect it had to be certified by a judge. 
I he reason probably was that ex communicalioii would involve the 
affected man in losing his right of inheritance, maintenance, and parti¬ 
tion so that it w^as necessary to have both the act as well as its with¬ 
drawal to be recognised by the court. 

Charily 

We had occasion to remark while narrating the tale of woe of a 
homeless girl who had to sale herself into slavery as she was refused food 
and shelter though she begged from door to cloor, that this was not the 
only instance of uncharitablcncss kiicjwn of ancient India. For, this 
attitude to beggars on the part of the householders is also graphically 
described by Damodaragupta in his KuHanwiatam written in Kashmir in 
the early part of the 9th century A.D. This account strikingly corroborates 
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the testimony of the slave girl and is so quaint and lifelike that it is 
worthy of being quoted. 

In the Kuttanimatam, one Gunapalita, while opposing his friend 
Sundarasena’s project of travel tried to dissuade the latter with a des¬ 
cription of the discomforts of a wandering life and said: “A man like 
me is naturally ashamed to press a request overmuch, but listen while I 
tell what befall the wayfarer. 

“Clad in tattered garments, dusty and travel-sore he seeks at fall of 
day where he may lay his head. 

“ ‘Mother, sister, take pity on me. Do not be so cruel. Have you 
not brothers and sons whom hard necessity compels to roam from home. 

“ ‘I will not break your house down before I go away in the morn¬ 
ing; and do good people call that a house in wdiich wayfarers do not rest 
as if they were inmates of it. 

“ ‘I will rest here but one night as best as I can, and then go on my 
way. The sun is set, where else pray can 1 go\ 

“With such piteous words in his mouth the wretch goes from door 
to door, and is upbraided by the housewives, who answer thus: — 

“ ‘My husband is not at home. Why do you prate thus ? Can you 
not go to the temple ? He will not take a telling. How obstinate the 
man is ?’ 

“And if by good luck some man yields to repeated entreaty and 
scornfully points out a corner of the house, saying, ‘Sleep there', then 
the wife quarrels all night with her husband and savs, ‘Why have you 
given shelter to this stranger ?’ 

“And her neighbour, fearing in her heart that she in her turn may 
be asked to find food and the like for the stranger, comes and condoles 
with her. 

“ ‘My dear, it is not your fault, your husband is too good natured, 
but keep a good look out, for there are rogues about. I speak as your 
friend’. 

“And after presenting himself at a hundred doors, the traveller at 
last gets a mess of porridge thrown to him by way of aims. 

“His food is at another’s will; the earth is his bed and the temple 
is his resting place; such is the lot of the traveller: and for pillow, he has 
a brick’’.'^« 

This vivid portrayal of a domestic scene is strikingly modern and 
does little credit to the charitable instincts of the ladies in ancient India. 
It shows however that the temples were the place where one would get 
shelter. The slave girl also declared that unable to find shelter in any 
house she had to take refuge in temples and monasteries. Hence it appears 
that the temples were not only the places of worship but were charitable 
institutions as well, and at least provided homeless people with shelter. 
J^robably the food which was offered to the deity every day was also 
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tlislril)LUcd amongst tlic poor. Jn ilial case when a rich man built a 
temple he fulfilled a social need. 

It need not be supposed however that charity was entirely lacking. 
It is known that during the reign of Visaladeva there was a famine and 
the rich merchant Jagadu came forward with succour.This charitable 
activity of Jagadu forms the main theme of JdgaducJiarttaj which gives 
an apparently exaggerated account of JagacUrs charitable activities; but 
on the whole we may assume that Jagadu saved many lives during the 
famine by distributing food free from several centres. Probably the rich 
men like Jagadu or Vastupala and i'cjahpala could alford to be charit¬ 
able. But Damodaragupta and the slave-girl describe the attitude of the 
ordinary householder who either would not or could not give food and 
shelter to a beggar. 

House 

Life in the city was undoubtedly cramped and in a gnomic poem of 
uncertain date we find the wretched plight of a householder related suc- 
cintly with sympathy: “Within the house is the kitchen, there the mor¬ 
tar, there too the crockery, there the children, there his own study. He 
has put up with all that, but what can we say of the condition of the 
wretched householder when his wife, who to-day or to-morrow will 
present him with a new addition to his family, must spend there her 
time of labour”.*^ And Hemachandra placidly remarks that generally 
the women of the poor conceive quickly, (prdyena hi daridrdtjidm 
.nghra^garbhahhritah striyah; Trishashlisaldkapurushacharita, I, i, 533; 
Tr. I,.53). 

These few lines remind one of present day city life of a middle class 
family. But probably a dwelling house was usually more commodious 
as we have the description of such houses in several documents of the 
LP relating either to the sale or mortgage of houses. As the description 
of all the houses is practically the same it may be taken for granted that 
the compiler of the LP was describing a common house in Gujarat, 
during the 13th century A.D. as all these documents are dated V.S. 1288.^^ 

The house as described in the LP faced east with open space on 
all sides which was enclosed by a surrounding wall.^- There were how¬ 
ever drains to carry the water from the house and we have seen that this 
drain was kept clean by a slave. The house was two storeyed, with good 
foundation and had a terrace. Probably there was no arrangement for 
the supply of water inside the house, and it had to be fetched from the 
common wells. However the wells were probably usually fitted with a 
*iielichchhV which was a contrivance for raising water from a well of 
a type which is yet common. There was probably a water reservoir 
(kundika) inside the house which was cleaned every day, from which it 
would seem that drinking water was stored there.Some houses wer« 
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provided with a detached paliasdld and a kitchen. The FaUasdld pro« 
bably housed the household deity.'-'* The houses were tiled {kaveluhd- 
chchharma); there were also eaves to carry away the rain water. 

As for the building* materials for this period we learn from Idrisi’s 
description of Broach, that bricks and plaster were commonly used.'*^^ 
'riled roof seems to have remained usual in Gujarat for a very long time 
for we learn from the Mirat-i-Ahmadi that even in the 17th century the 
houses in Gujarat—which were all built of burnt bricks were roofed 
with teak wood and tiles."* 

UtenKils and furniture 

We get a list of the common household utensils from a document 
in the LP (mentioned above) which describes the division of the paternal 
property by the sons. Some of the vessels w^cre made of bell metal while 
others were of copper, and in the DN we find mention of iron spoons 
called 'hadachchhu':^'^ The type of utensils divided amongst the brothers 
show* that for cooking and eating practically the same types of utensils 
were in use in those days as we find lunv. Hemachandra however in his 
list of Desi w'ords has included the w^ord ‘dundho\ which according to 
him meant a bucket made out of a cocoanut {udanchnua-xusesho nidi- 
kerarnayah).'^^ It is not possible to follow* how a bucket could be made 
out of a cocoanut; probably by udcinchaua here Hemachandra meant 
a small bowd which poor men still use and make by breaking a cocoanut 
into two halves and use each half as a bowl. 

As for furniture the above-mentioned document of the LP mentions 
a *chuktxfaUi and 'shejava{a\ w'hich are probably, as suggested by the 
editor c^f tlie LP, a ‘chdrpad, and a cot for sleeping. From the DN we 
learn that a bedstead w^as called *undalam" wdiich Hemachandra explains 
was a 'mariduC Hence the words *ga(j4kam\ and ^talladam*, which 
are explained by Hemachandra as *sayyd' most probably represented a 
couch, as suggested by Pischel,*'*'' It is interesting to find that the curtain 
too had its Desi equivalent and was known as "tattaia, which Hema¬ 
chandra translated as Uiraskarinr but the existence of a Desi word for 
it shows that curtains were in general use. Mats of kusa grass were in 
use for which the Den word was sdrJ/^ and not the least important 
piece of household article, in a country where chewing the betel was 
considered to be a sign of good breeding, was the spitoon called Uliik- 
kukkania/'-^ Elsewhere Hemachandra mentions *vetrdsana' as a .piece 
of furniiure, from which it appears that cane seats were in use in his 
days.'^*' 


Food and drinks 

Various dishes are mentioned by Hemachandra in liis works parti¬ 
cularly in the DN. Merutuhga and some foreign geogiaphers have also 
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given occasional accounts of tlic food taken by the people of Gujarat 
cluring this period. From all these accounts we learn that food consisted 
mainly of rice, pulses, wheat, vegetables, sweets and milk preparations, 
such as curd, whey and coagulated milk. Meat was also eaten and Hema- 
chandra mentions two meat dishes, namely, 'vauaUam' and 'susaTj^thia' 
both of which probably stood for the present day 'sik kabab' for Hema- 
chandra explains the above mentioned terms as 'sulaprotnrh-mamsamJ^"" 
Kumarapala at the bidding of Hemachandra is said to have forbidden 
slaughter and eating of meat throughout the country, but it cannot be 
said whether it had any permanent result or not. Curiously enough not 
a single reference to fish as an article of food is found in the literature 
from Gujarat during this period. Abldrisi of course stales that the 
people of Nahrwala ate hsh,"^*^ but he is an unreliable author who had 
never visited India, and since he is not corroborated in the present 
instance, it has to be concludc'd that the people in Gujarat probably did 
not cat lish. 

Popular l)elicf about the rules of a healthy diet is given in a verse 
which, according to Merutuiiga, was the answer given by Bhoja’s physi¬ 
cian, Vagbhata, when the great Paramara Emperor asked him, “Who is 
free from diseases?’’ Fhe physician replied: 

“He who does not eat green herbs, (vc/Ay/), who cats g/ii with rice 
Who is addicted to in ilk-fluids, who does not eat with water, 
Who does not eat at all, who does not cat harmful hot things, 
Who snatches a meal wfnic walking, who eats what he can digest, 

who eats in small quantity”.**'" 
Rice and milk were considered to be very healthy food and w^e learn 
from 11)11 Masah, that the Indians believed that a diet consisting exclu¬ 
sively of rice and cow’s milk not only prolonged life but maintained the 
physical features of a man and his complexion unaltered.*''® 

As for drinks, Muslim travellers since Sulaiman have praised the 
abstinence of the Indians, but that the drinking of wdne was prevalent 
to some extent is evident from the literature of the period and we find 
that Hemachandra lias included the names of several types of wines, 
w ine glasses and w inc-sellers in ^ the DN,*‘*® from which it appears that 
the most common method of obtaining spirit was to distil molasses, 
which is of course to be expected in a country which manufactured 
sugar. 

It is difficir.i to say whether popular opinion was really as strong 
against drinking as the Muslim geographers would have us believe.-''’ 
The Chupotkaias were remembered during the reign of Kumarapala as 
notorious drunkards, but even more surprising is to find Flemachandra, 
in describing the delicate condition of Siddharaja’s mother, Mayanaila- 
devT, before she gave birth to her famous son, state, that she had to give 
up drinking due to her ad^'anced stage of pregnancy,®* as it became 
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heccssary for her lo loosen her girdle. It does not seem possible that 
Hemachandra should have made such a statement about MayanalladevT 
unless he was sure of his facts, for we know that Hemachandra personally 
abhored drinking. At least it has to be concluded that Hemachandra 
was well aware that aristocratic ladies during his time used to drink. 

It is only lo be expected that drinking revelries were not unknown 
and Ma‘sudT who had personally visited Cambay (A.D. 943-55) states that 
Indians some time make girls drink in order to excite them to show their 
mirth so that the beholders may be inspired with gaiety by their merri- 
ment.'*- Nainar is of the opinion that in this present instance Ma‘siidT 
was descrilying a scene which he had witnessed at Cambay, which is quite 
likely, and it may l)e stated here that the statement of Ma'sudi is practi¬ 
cally corroborated by Bana who desribes similar type of hilarious amuse¬ 
ment, during the birth-festival of Harsha: . f’here drunken slave 

women allured the favourites, while the monarch himself looked on 
with a secret smile. In one place respectable old feudatories were, much 
to his amusement, clasping the necks of the intoxicated bawds of the 
capital in a furious dance. Elsewhere wanton water-girls raised a laugh 
by embracing aged ascetics. In another place chambcrl tins knowing 
nothing , of dancing were, to the entertainment of the maids, violently 

forced to dance by the king’s women.Whispering softly, like 

cuckoos, in low pasionate tones, they sang the words of vulgar mimes, 
ambrosia to their lovers’ ears....” It is certain that Bana was not 
present on the occasion which he describes, but it must have l»c:en a 
faithful record of the usual festive scenes during his time, and it seems 
that little change was perceptible in this aspect of India’s social life at 
least from the days of Bana till when Ma^sudl visited Cambay. However, 
Kuinarapala tried to introduce prohibition in Gujarat and if Hema¬ 
chandra is to be believed even the manufacture of wine jars were pro¬ 
hibited and drunkards, at last forcibly rid of their evil habit, icgairicd 
their lost prosperity as they could no longer spend money on drinks. It 
is difficult to say if these prohibitory measures had any permanent lesult. 

Dress and Ornaments 

Information regarding the dress of the period is available from the 
contemporary literature, descriptions of foreign geographers and con¬ 
temporary illustrated manuscripts and sculptures. 

It appears that the kings and rich men wore jackets and tight fitting 
short trousers made of elaborately embroidered or printed materials. 
Matichandra, after considering a statement of ibn Haukal who state that 
the people of the Gulf of Cambay and Malabar coast wore izar and niizr 
after the fashion of the Muhammedans settled there, has come to the 
conclusion that the men perhaps after the fashion of the Muslims wore 
shorts and jackets.®^ But it does not seem that the Indians borrowed 
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this dress from llie Muslims, for one of the coins of Cliandragupta 
shows him wearing a close fitted coat, and short trousers so that we 
know that the Indians had been using those two articles of dress long 
before the birth of the Prophet. Trousers and jackets were most 
probably copied from the Central Asian Sakas or the Kushanas. 

But for men to wear a trouser or a dhoti upto the knee seem to bo 
a peculiar Indian custom. For example in the Ajanta paintings wc find 
the dhoti of the men reaching only upto the knee. But the Muslims of 
the period wore long trousers and long shirts which has been described 
by Udayaprabha Suri—the preceptor of Vastapala—as long robes that 
covered the Turushkas from head to foot, (apada^rnastakam chakrc 
dhruvam vdso'vagunthatiain)^' These long robes wXTe the typical dress 
of the Muslims and the Indians are not known to have used it during 
this period. 

The short trousers of the Indians, we find from illustrated manus¬ 
cripts from Gujarat, were secured by ornamented broad belts to wdiich 
were altached patkas, wdiich, if Merutuhga is to be believed, were some¬ 
times fabulously costly, for he relates that on one occasion king Para- 
mardin presented Jagaddeva with a pair of extraordinary palkds, the 
value of which equalled one lakh {takshya-miily-ituly-odbliala-pcHa- 

On their shoulders the men wore a nlKolya, It is difficult to say 
whether Gujaratis during this period wore any head-dress or not. For 
Rajasekhara, admittedly a late author, states that the Gujaratis did not 
wear any head-dress {lopikd-mhitay^ during the reign of Kumaraprda. On 
the otherhand Hemachaiidra includes in the Desindmamdld the word 
^anardho^ which according to him meant \simsi chtLra-pa^ika, that is 
coloured cloth for tin; head, presumably a turban.‘ Probably the people 
in Gujarat did not wear a head-dress habitually. 

Monks used to wear a white dhoti and uLtanya and we find in a 
picture Hemachaiidra dressed in that garb. 

Rich ladies used to wear sari, tight fitting half sleeve bodices, and 
petticoat, all of which were richly ornamented and coloured. Along with 
the saris they used to wear palkds wdiose colour used to match with that 
of the saris. Sometimes they wore full sleeved jackets, and the con¬ 
temporary Mdnasolldsa speaks of Gujarati women as always covering 
their breasts;’^*^ but it seems that the short bodices left the upper part 
of the abdomen exposed. In the DN we find mentioned two types of 
of garments for the ladies, namely (1) ger^lhuam and gendam and (2) 
genthullarh and govillamf^ the first type is explained by Hemachaiidra 
as 'stanayorupari vasiragranlhify that is a knot of cloth over the breasts, 
wdiile he explains the second type as "kahchtikafy that is a bodice. It 
appears therefore that either the first type represented a cheap substitute 
for the more ornate bodice or it might have been a kind of brassiere 
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worn by the ladies under the bodice. Under garnienu were used by 
the ladies during this period and the Dcsl word 'ghaggharaui is explained 
by Hcmachandra as a kind of under-garinent, jaghanavasirabhedahJ'^ 
From the several synonyms of tliis particular under garment to be found 
in the DN, it would appear that this article of dress was fairly in 
common use. 

The evidence of the texts, regarding the dress, is to a great extent 
corroborated by the sculptured figures of the devotees in the temples of 
Abu. The dress of a man, when visiting a temple, consisted of a short 
dhoti reaching up to the knees, and an utianyaj which was draped round 
the shoulders and lield in its place by the arms. A large kumkuma 
mark adorned their forehead. While riding a horse or an elephant, 
a man put on a crowndike head-dress, a long tight-fitting coat and an 
iiLtanya, and pointed slippers. They kept beard and moustache, and 
wore bracelets, armlets, ear-rings and necklace of three strings. Sankalia 
states that the orthodox Jainas still keep a beard and have a kumkuma 
mark on their forehead, and when they visit a temple they put on 
the same dress as their ancestors did. 

Women wore two garments, besides a bodice to cover tlieir breasts. 
'Fhe upper garment was a big scarf now called udiiani and used by the 
Marwari women. Fhe lower garment seems either to be a .sari worn 
like the Southern women or a trouser. Ilie women used a larger 
quantity of tlie same type of ornaments as the men used. 

One of the wives of Tejahpala and Tejahpala himself carry, accord¬ 
ing to Muni Punyavijayaji quoted by Sankalia, a purse which the Jainas 
call ‘'vamsaviy^'^ Here it is knitted, but sometimes it is also made of 
cloth. Evidently it contained money which the pious couple distributed 
among the poor. 

There is a very interesting picture in a manuscript depicting a 
woman hunting; she is dressed in a short skirt and a bodice like a 
choli. 

The usual dress of Jaina nuns, as we learn from illustrated manus¬ 
cripts, probably consisted of a sari, loose tunic and an uttariya. 

In an illustrated manuscript a girl is shown dancing wearing a half 
sleeve bodice covering her breasts, and tight shorts secured with a belt, 
the last article of dress probably representing the tiivivandha. This 
short trouser of a dancing woman was called chalanaka, and we find 
Merutuhga describing that one day in the court of Pararnardin, a low 
dancing girl was made to dance with nothing but her flowered 
chalanaka on.^*^ According to some lexicographers chalanaka was con¬ 
sidered to be worn only by low women, who were probably expected to 
dance in that half nude condition. The chalanakas were also richly 
embroidered or printed with flotver designs. The DeH word chirhphul- 
lani, Avhich Hemachandra explained as *strindm-ardhoruka'Vastram\ 
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might have been either an equivalent to chalanaka or an under•garnicni. 
(DN, III, i:;) 

Other articles of dress, which might have been common to both 
the sexes, included a muffler, called kayjlhakunchi, which according to 
Hemachandra, was tied round the neck and worn with a knot to hide 
the Adam’s apple.'* Handkerchiefs called UlatUiari' were also in use''* 
and elsewhere Hemachandra uses the word hasia-salaka for handkerchief. 
There was also the paeJiniamsanam which is explained by Hemachandra, 
as a cloth to be worn at night.^^ Shoes of course were an indispensable 
part of the dress and even a slave girl would think it necessary to include 
a pair of sandals as a part of her minimum requirements. 

Various kinds of cosmetics, such as (ollyrium, aguni, sandal, 
kunikunia, and hair oils were probably in use. Though we possess no 
detailed information for this particular period, several words in the 
DN indicates that the whole body was perfumed with fragrant 
unguents.''^ 

One of the most important parts of the toilet, for both ladies and 
gentlemen—were the hunhiila or the betels. Indeed, Hemachandra in 
order to emphasise the boorish manners of Kalachuri Karna in contrast 
to the suavity of the (diaulukya ambassador Damodara, pointed out that 
while the teeth of the Kalachuri king was as sparkingly white as the 
piece of dukula freshly cleaned by a washerjiian, that of Damodara was 
stained red as he was chewing betel leaves with camphor and areca 
nuts.^*’ I’his comparison of Hemachandra led Forbes to make some 
comments,but at that time and long afterwards, foreigners used to 
praise the Indian habit of chewing the betels. For example Idrisi states 
approvingly that the breatli of those that chew' betels has an aggreable 
odour,^' and writing in the 18th century Careri was to remark: “The 
betel makes the Lips so Fine, Red, and Beautiful, that if the Italian 
l^adics could, they would purchase it for the w'eight in gold.”^- I hus 
we sec that not only Indians but foreigners too thought very highly 
of the betel as an aid to beauty. 

We learn from the I)N that there was a maidservant called 
'dohgili wdio prepared the Idin hula. Naturally in the houses of less 
wx‘ll“to-df) people, the ladies of the house had to prepare it themselves. 
Betels were prepared by smearing the leaves with a little lime, and 
adding to it pieces of areca nut, and such sweet scented articles as 
camphor. In the Viataklianda Hemadri quotes the RaLnakosa to iJie 
effect that lanibula means betel leaves, areca nuts and lime, while 
mukhdvusa means these together with cardammon, camphor clove, 
kakkola berries, pieces of copra and mdlulihga fruit.**' The prepared 
betels were carried in boxes or small pouches.*** 

Ornaments of various kinds were worn by both men and women. 
These ranged from head ornaments or Ulaka to anklets. In the 
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Trisliaslihmlakdpuruslmcftarifa Hcniachaiulra mentions that Ulaka is the 
fourteenth ornament suitable for a woman. He was evidently referring 
to the conventional list of fourteen ornaments which are as follows: 
(1) necklace, (2) short or half necklace, (3) ear-ring, (4) gold (bracelet), 
(5) jewel (necklace or bracelet), (6) string of pearls, (7) armlets, (8) anklets, 
(9) another kind of bracelet, (10) ring, (11) ear-ring, (12) pearl-necklace, 
(13) crest-jewel, (14) In addition to these there were ornanienis 

worn by ladies round their waists. 

Games and amnsonents 

From a verse in the Diryasraya,^'^ it appears that a game was played 
in Gujarat which resembled modern game of hockey for all practical 
purposes, and there are reasons to believe that this game was extremely 
popular during the period under review. From the verse of Hema- 
chandra and its commentary by Abhayatilaka Gani we learn that this 
game was played by the young men in villages during the autumn, 
when the mud had dried, but had not l)ecome dry enough to turn into 
dust. At such time of the year was the game played, in which the 
participants divided themselves into two parties and each party tried 
to push a ball across the area of the othcr.'^^ The ball Avas pushed, or 
rather hit very hard by the players by means of a stick which ended in 
a curved head.^'^ But, Abhayatilaka Gani observes, sometimes (instead 
of hitting the ball), a player used to hit, slyly, wdth his stick at the 
leg of one of the players of the opposite side with equal force, and 
this led to free fight wath fists among the two parties. 

It is well known that the game of hockey originated in India, and 
there can be hardly any doubt that in the description of the game left 
by the two sedate monks, we have a vivid picture of an early game of 
hockey. Unfortunately Abhayatilaka Gani does not mention the number 
of players who could play at a time, nor wdicther the ball liad to be 
taken across a delinitc line like a goal line, but from his indications it 
seems that we cannot be far wTong if we imagine that the game used to 
be played by a restricted number of players w4io tried to take the ball 
not only across the opponent’s side of the area, which must have been 
clearly demarcated, but across its other extremity where now^ the goal 
posts are erected. The important points to be noted are that, Abhayatilaka 
(iani mentions that ihe game was played at a time and in a kind of 
ground w^hich are ideal for hockey, and the stick with the curved ends 
can only be hockey sticks. Not the least important part of the above 
narrative is however the description of the fist fight which ensued when 
a player hit another with his stick intentionally. This touch of reality 
shows that both Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gani had either played 
or witnessed the game. So far as Hemachandra is concerned how^ever, 
it is known tltat he w^as taken aw^ay from his parents and village when 
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he was five years old and soon afterwards began his studies; probably 
the Great Monk in his childhood used to witness the game and what 
must have impressed his young mind was the fist fight in which his 
village game once ended. Presumably there was no umpire. 

This game was so popular that in the Dvydsraya it is said that even 
Vallabharaja used to play it during his youth.Again in describing the 
youth of .^rl-Krishna at Vrindavana, Abhayatilaka Gani states that young 
Krishna used to play this game with his friends, and Hemachandra slates 
that Vasupujya played this game during his childhood.-’^ 

Pigeon race and Cock fights 

In the Mahdviracharita of Hemachandra, MahavTra predicts that the 
games of pigeon race and cock fight were to be prohibited by Kumara- 
pala.'’“ Thus we learn that both the forms of amusement w^ere popular 
in Gujarat during the period under review. Cock fight as a popular 
game w^as known in India from much earlier times and Dandin has a 
very good description of it in his Dasakumdracharila. It is well know^i, 
howx'ver, that all forms of gambling were prohibited by Mann,-'-' but 
Narada permitted not only gand>ling but specifically mentioned betting 
on birds as permissible.-’^ Brihaspati after reminding one of the 
injunctions of Mann against gambling, states that other legislators 
have permitted it, and then proceeds to lay down his rules for the fights 
between l)irds, rams, deer and other animals.”’ As Hemachandra only 
mentions cock fights, it may be presumed that light between other 
animals had become obsolete by this time. 

The following graphic description of a cock fight is given l)y Hema¬ 
chandra in the Trishashtisaldkdpiirushacharita: 

“One day while king Ghanaratha, surrounded by his wives, sons, 
and grandsons like the leader of an elephant herd, was occupied with 
various amusements comfortably in the women’s apartments, a courtesan, 
Susena, holding a cock, asserted: 

“ ‘Your Majesty, this cock of mine is a crest-jewel among his own 
kind. He has never been beaten by any one’s cock. If this cock is 
beaten by any one’s cock, I will pay a lac of dindras as a wager. If any 
one else has a cock, let him take up my challenge, lord.’ 

“Queen Manorarna said, ‘Let my cock fight here with that cock on 
that wager, Your Majesty.’ The king agreed and Queen Manorarna at 
once had a servant-girl bring her cock, named Vajratunda. The two 
were set dowm on the ground and attacked each other, dancing with 
various steps like foot soldiers in exhibition. They flew up and fell 
down, they advanced and retreated, they gave and took blows mutually. 
The crests; though red, of these two fine cocks became redder from 
blood produced by cruel blows with bills and feet. Like armed men 
in the form of birds, the cocks dug sharp claws in each others body 
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frequently. Every moment, someone with the idea of victory said, ‘ I hc 
queen wins!’ 'Susena wins!’ Neither one won.” (Both the cocks died.)-’^‘ 

It would be easy to explain Heniachaiidra's personal aversion to 
cock fighting which made him recommend its prohibition to Kumara- 
pala, if it is presumed that the vivid description of the cock fight given 
above was based on actual experience. His long connection with the 
court of Siddharaja. and Kumarapala makes it very probable that he 
witnessed such a game, though it is more likely that he saw the game 
when at ihe bidding of Siddharaja he used to visit that monarch at the 
palace as a young monk before he had attained fame. Hence it is 
possible that here we have an eye-witness’ account of an afternoon of 
amusement enjoyed by the great (lhaulukya king and his queens. 

Cm ambling 

Gambling with dice has been known in India since Rig-vedic times; 
Mann condemned gambling but Brihaspati and Narada, as has been 
stated above, permitted it. For this period, we find in the DN two 
Desi worefs,— Pduggo and Pduggio —both meaning a keeper of a 
gambling house.'*' From this it can be inferred that there were definite 
gambling houses in Gujarat which were probably kept according to the 
provisions for the maintenance and upkeep of such places as found in 
the Smritis mentioned above. As may be expected, Hemachandra 
condemned gambling in strong language and we find him writing in 
his Mahdviracharila: “He (Kumarapala) will destroy the very name of 
the game of dice, which Nala and other princes had not given up, like 
the name of a personal foe.”'*“ Probably Kumarapala succeeded in 
closing down the gambling houses, but human nature being what it is. 
the mediaeval gamblers can be expected to have found out new haunts 
for their tainted pastime. 

Among younger people the game of hide and seek seems to have 
been quite popular, and was probably played by both l)oys and girls.’*'* 
But the game of karkaraka, which consisted of throwing the pebbles in 
the air, was exclusively a girl’s game, as Hemachandra slates: “Girls 
play the karkaraka game at will with the pearl settings of the svastika 
in the court yard.”*'*® As Hemachandra was describing the habits of 
the subjects of Kuvera, he of course could not let those girls play with 
anything less valuable that pearls, but. as a matter of fact, the game 
is still said to be played with pebbles by little girls in Gujarat, and 
there can be hardly any doubt that such was the custom in Hcma' 
Chandra’s days. 

Another game, probably played by both the girls and the boys, 
was the arnbettl, which is explained by Hemachandra as mushibdyulam 
in the DN.“’* Though Hemachandra does not offer any further 
explanatioT) it is easy to identify it with the game of nnishfi dyutam 
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mentioned in the Kdmasutra, It was a game of ‘odd and even* played 
mostly by girls or young boys or both. A player used to take a few 
cowries or seeds of fruits in her hand and asked her playmates to 

guess whether it contained odd or even number. If the guess was 
correct the challenger lost her cowries, otherwise she took an amount 
of cowries equal to what she had hidden, from her opponent. 

Lastly, there was the pleasant game of navalayd which, it will be 

apparent from the following verse of Hemachandra, was played within 
the restricted circle of young married ladies: 

dola-vildsarsamae piichchhanfihitri paindmam 
lalthlhi hafujjanlT vahud navalayavayath hharaha?^- 
In the same context Hemachandra explains that it was a sort of 
religious observance (niyama-vi^esha) in which the woman who did not 
give out her husbands name was beaten by others with creepers of 

Palasa. 

But that naxmlayd was more a game that a religious observance is 
seen from Hemachandras description of the same in the Trishashlisaldkd- 
ptirushacharila, where he describes it twice. In one of these descrip¬ 
tions, however, he prefaces the account of the game with the above- 
quoted verse in which he uses a simile which may be taken to throw 
some light on the likely fate of a guilty husband during the period, 
though it is more likely to have been the poetic fancy of a celibate 
monk, who, for once in his life, was straying beyond the domain of his 
encyclopaedic knowledge to cast an aspersion on the conjugal habits of 
the mediaeval Gujaratis : “Gazelle eyed maidens”, says Hemachandra, 
“going to and fro from the motion of the swings kicked the tree-tops 
as if they were guilty husbands. One bride, seated in a swing, endured 
blows from creepers from her women friends who asked her husband’s 
name, her mouth sealed from modesty.It was most probably a 
game of spring for in the same work we find: “Spring, the friend of 
sports of young people, the best friend of the victories of Mlnaketu, 
blooms today with sole dominion, master. Young wives who have 
recently attained youth, engaged in swinging in swdngs, are asked their 
husbands* names by their women friends holding switches.* 

Drama 

Drama seems to have been very popular during this period as it 
always has been in India. Thirty-three dramas are known to have been 
written in Gujarat during this period and it can be presumed that all 
these were meant for the stage.Some of these dramas like the 
Karnasundarl of Bilhana and the Pdrtha-Pardkrarnd or the Dutdhgada^^^ 
were either played before the king or before high officials of the state, 
or feudatories. Indeed the author of the Pdriha-Pardhramd was the 
feudatory prince Prahladana, the brother of the redoubtable Abu 
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Paramara prince Dharavarsha. Vastupala also wrote a drama called 
Karanardyandnanda. From these it will be apparent that drama was 
highly popular among the aristocracy. It is interesting to learn that the 
female roles were played by women trained by one rahgdchdrya, (DV. 
I, V. 180) 

We also learn from inscriptions^that there were arrangements 
for performing dramatic shows both in Hindu and Jaina temples. These 
were probably the places where the common men enjoyed their show. 
1 he Anavada inscription records that from the income granted to the 
temple by the state and some persons, expenses for worship and the 
theatricals were met. As, however, there was some deficiency in the 
funds, and the income of the temple was insufficient to meet the 
necessary expenses the citizens of Prahladanapura met together to devise 
ways and means to raise the income of the temple. As a result several 
new taxes were imposed on several necessities of life, the details of 
wliich are recorded in the inscription. It does not seem to be a bold 
guess to assume that the real deficit in the Vishnu temple at Pahlanpur 
vNas due to its theatrical show, so that the state having refused to 
increase its grants the citizens at last were obliged to tax themselves 
indirectly. Ihis would indicate a genuine enthusiasm for drama 
amongst the people. 

It appears that even kings along with commoners attended these 
dramatic shows held at the temples. Merutuiiga narrates an anecdote 
according to which Siddharaja was one night looking at a play in the 
temple of Karnameru, when an ordinary merchant placed his hand on 
the royal shoulder. Though astonished at this sportive familiarity, the 
great king accepted jiiany times from the merchant the betels which 
were offered. Next morning, Merutuhga slates, the king had the mer* 
chant brought to the court and complained that his neck was aching 
from the weight of the heavy hand which the merchant had rested there 
the previous night. But the prompt merchant replied: “If your 

Majesty’s shoulder does not feel pain from bearing the weight of the 
whole earth .... what pain can it feel from the weigh of me . . . 

Fhe merchant, so ends the story, was let off with a present.This 
story may be of little value for the biography of Siddharaja, but it is 
possible that in those days the kings used to sit with commoners in 
temple halls to witness the dramas. 

In the TrishashtUaldkdpurmhacharila Hcmachandra has given a very 
long description of a dramatic performance which is more or less conven¬ 
tional except one passage which is as follows: “Sometimes (during the 
drama) even the sophisticated town.smen were made to laugh, like the 
villagers, by fat men, men with projecting teeth, lame men, hunchbacks, 
flatnosed men, men with dishevelled hair, bald men, one eyed men, and 
other deformed men; by ash-coloured men; by men with buttock bells 
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by luusiciaiis of the ariii*pit and the nose, by dancers of the ear and 
brow, by imitators of the speech of other people . . . It seems that 

here we have a description of some rustic amusement which were popular 
during the time ; the musicians of the arm-pit were undoubtedly 
a class of peoj)le who could emit a sound by placing a hand under their 
arm-pits and bringing it down, which simple feat provided merriment 
to the unsophisticated villagers just as it does today. But more interest¬ 
ing is the mention of men with buttock-bells (apdna-ghafjld), whicli we 
do not think is mentioned elsewhere. Only an old Tamil work, in a 
description of the lower abdomen of a girl, mentions a tnegaldi and 
'many stringed waist bands with many bells looking as if swarmed with 
bees’.At present several tribes such as the Maria Gonds of Bastar, 
Ao Nagas of Assam and another tribe in the (k)org area of the Western 
Ghats are known to use buttock-bells.*“ Probably even in the lime of 
Heinachandra it was a tribal dance which provided amusement to the 
villagers. Whether the comical buttock-bell mentioned by Heinachandra 
can be traced back to tlie bells suspended from the waist band of an 
ancient Tamil girl cannot be delinitely determined. 

This description of the life in a rural society would remain in¬ 
complete if we were not to mention the activities of the kayplio and the 
gdrnarodo^^'^ who according to Hemachandra were 'bhedena grama- 
bhoktd' and 'chhalena grdniabhoktd' respectively, and the great gram¬ 
marian explains that these two types of persons earned their livelihood 
by creating disunion among the villagers. We are ignorant about the 
actual modus operayidi of these gentlemen, but at least one can be sure 
that life in villages, with its amusement, gaiety and even imperfection, 
was much the same as we lind it to-day everywhere in India. 
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Art and Ar( hi lecture 


1 he art and architectural treasures of Gujarat have, like that of the 
rest of India, suffered from tfie ravages of time, nature, and man. 

Unfortunately, the Gujarat temples were often constructed on poor 
foundations, which were neither sufiicienily deep nor solid, so that the 
least subsidence of the ground below brought down the walls. More- 
over, masonry was little used, and the weight of tlie stones were 
considered sufficient to keep them in their places, when piled one upon 
the other. The result was that when one stone was displaced, the rest 
tumbled dowm. riie beams, often of inferior stone, were unable to 
bear the great weight piled upon them, and due to too great a span 
for the section, cracked, bringing down the whole superstructure like 
a house of cards. 

riie sikhara or the spire was particularly weak. Ehe thickness of 
the walls of the cella on which the spire rested was no more than 
perhaps a fifth of the length of the cella; there were no transverse walls 
to divide the interior of the spire into several chambers, though w’ooden 
beams were often laid diagonally between the diliertnt walls to add 
strength to them, and the cella w'as covered by a dome like ceiling made 
of diagonal corbelling elaborately carved. In places other that Gujarat, 
blocks of stone were usually placed horizontally on top of each other, 
.so that the height gained was small in comparison with the horizontal 
extent of the courses. In the Chaulukya temples, the stones were laid 
vertically in the upper part of tlie spire. Fo reduce the strain, some¬ 
times the inside of the vertical components of the tower w^re carved 
away as far as possible. Further measures of safety was provided by the 
ambulatory or pradakshitja tndr^a round the cella. 'Fhe roof which 
covered the ambulatory was supported on the outside by a series of 
pillars and walls of short width on which part of the weight of the 
Sikhara was transferred, relieving the burden on the w^alls of the cella 
to a certain extent. In spite of these devices, however, the Hkimas of 
the Chaulukya temples remained structurally weak, and it is seen that 
in may temples it is the sikhara which has tumbled down, while the 
rest of the temple is standing.’ 

The Muslim conquerors of Gujarat destroyed a large number of 
old shrines to procure materials for moscpies and other buildings. For 
example, the pillars and brackets in the Jami masjid at Broach, the one 
hundred pillars supporting the roof of the Jami masjid at Cambay and 
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its entrance hall and the tomb at the south of the mosque, the sixty 
pillars and pilasters in Hilal Khan Kazi's tnasjid, and the Tana or 
Tanka masjid at Dholka, and the ceilings of the Jami and the Maipuri 
77iasjids at Somanath, were evidently reft from Hindu temples,'- which 
once adorned these noble cities of the Chaulukyas. 

But the Muslims were not the only despoilers of ancient art 

treasures; pious Hindus were also at work. Thus in A.D. 1805, one 

Bahadur Singhji Jaskaran, built a new well to increase his merit, 
chiefly from the materials carried off from the Rcui'rki-vav, that is the 
step-well built by Udayamati, the Queen of BhTma Nothing 

practically is left of Udayamaii’s vav, still its ruins were sufficient for 

Burgess to declare it to be one of the best in Gujarat. 

At Vaghel or Vyaghrapalli, the original seat of the Vaghela kings, 
Forbes saw a temple similar in design to that of Modhera, but of smaller 
dimensions. It consisted of a single open one-storeyed nifitujapa with 
pyramidal roof, three porticoes and a sihliora. Remarking on the dis¬ 
appearance of this temple Burgess wrote: “ Ibis (temple) no longer 
exists, not even a vestige of its foundations remains. The villagers sa\ 
that it was broken down and the materials tarried off about A.D. 18()>* 
70, to be used in the construction of a new tank at Radhanpur. 'I'hus 
do Hindus destroy and obliterate the best remains of their ancient art 
and the evidences of their past history; they can hardlv blame the con¬ 
quering Muhanunedans for wrecking their shrines as their religion bade, 
when, to save a trifle of extra expense, they allow without protest, an 
ancient monument to be destroyed l)y some contractor, and Its richly 
carved inalerial employed for the most vulgar of common-pkue pin poses. 
Vandalism without a motive is the most pitiable form of ignorant des¬ 
truction, and the perpetrators do not realise the loss thus caused ' "a 

riien there were the British engineers of whom Dr. Gustave le Bon 
wrote: The English pickaxe is unmerciful and whenever any temple is 
found situated upon a road under construction, porticoes, columns, 
statues, fall under the pick of the demolisher to go and help to consoli¬ 
date .^)ome cimbankineni;. ... I had recently made a long journey to 
Ghandravati to visit a temple among several other remains. A lucky 
chance at the moment of starting made me aware that the temple had 
recently been reduced to fragments by an engineer to pave a road." 
From the account left [)y Mrs. Hunter-Blair, who visited ChandravaiT 
with the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay in 1821, it appears that this 
temple, made entirely of white scidptured marble, was one of the finest 
ill India.‘ Writing on the marble temples in general, Burgess stated: 
“Most of what once existed at Ghandravati, Bhiladi, Mudetha and many 
at Anhilapattana, appear to have been constructed of this material 
(white marble); atid the remains of Sarotra and Roho arc entirelv of 
white marble. ... But marble shrines have now' almost disappeared, (heir 
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material having been carried oB' to break up for lime; nor is this vandal¬ 
ism of remote date, but has been continued till the present time’\-a 
Here Burgess adds that after their wholesale desecration and destruction 
by the Muslims, the temples were allowed to decay and fall into ruin 
after which it was a matter of time before its components were carried 
off and put to various uses. 

Style of Chauhikya Architecture 

The Silpasdstras recognise three main styles of architecture, namely, 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, and they agree that the Nagara style pre¬ 
vailed in north India between the Himalayas and the Vindhya.^ The 
Aparcijitaprichchha, however, conhnes the Nagara style to Madhyadesa, 
and states that the Lati style was followed in Lata.*' 

rhe chief characteristics of the Nagara style were its ground plan 
and elevation. The ground plan was always a sejuare with subsidiary 
lateral projections from the centre of each sides resulting in a cruciform 
shape. But the most distinguishing aspect of the Nagara style was its 
elevation, which was characterised by a tall iihhara or spire, gradually 
inclining inwards. This basic style, widely distributed over the whole of 
north India, developed distinct varieties in different localities, due to 
local conditions and art traditions; but, the cruciform plan and the 
sikhara are common to every mediaeval temple in north India. The 
sikhara has the same effect as the Cfiurch towers and minarets of a 
moscpie; it is a landmark to guide the worshipper to the sacred seal (;f 
the deity, and towering high above the unbroken plains it compels one 
to raise his gaze from the ground towards the celestial abode. 

According to the Hayaslrshapahrhardtrani, “the Laua (that is, l^iiii) 
temples are similar to the Nagaras, but they differ in the karni'i (cons¬ 
truction); their masuraha (socle) and hapotaka (moulding) are chaiurasra 
(square)”.^ This difference is not sufficient to identify the Lati style, 
though it shows that the Lati temples were similar to the Nagara temples 
and may be classed as a local development of the latter. 

The most prominent feature of the Chaulukya temples were the 
sikhara, and according to the Gujarat silpasdstras there were twenty-four 
varieties of Hkhara.^ In the earlier temples the line of curve (rekhd) 
rises almost vertically and sharply curves inwards as it approaches the 
summit. In later temples, the curves of the sikhara are further embellish¬ 
ed bv adding on the main Hkhara smaller ones, known as uriisyihga, 
srihga or ahga-Ukhara as found in the Sunak temple of Nllakantha 
Mahadeva, and at the temple at Sandera; but the central nkhara k 
always placed just above the sanctum. On the top of the ssikhara is the 
large rotind flat stone with a dented circumference, called dmalasara. It 
i§ often surmounted by a second dmalasara, slightly smaller in dimemions 
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than the lower. The vase like finial called the kalasn stands on the 
amalasara. 

In their general ground plan also, the temples of the Cliaulukya 
period differ very little from the Nagara temples found in other places 
in north India. The basical composition of the Chaulukya temples was 
a shrine and a pillared hall, the latter better known as gu4ha‘mafi4(ipa. 
Sometimes the two parts are joined together to form a parallelogram 
and sometimes they are attached diagonally. Generally the smaller 
temples have only a small mandapa while in larger ones such as the 
temple at Modhera, there is not only a large gu(}lja’y)ian(}ap(i but also a 
detached open hall, variously called the sahJid-matidapu (assembly hall), 
the rahgd-mnndapn (theatre hall) or iirUyn-sald (dancing hall). 

Tlie mandapns of some of the larger temples probablv consisted of 
more than one storey, but these are at present so damaged that it is not 
possible to understand their arrangement. But the niost striking feature 
of a Chaulukya temple, as with the other manifestations of a Nagara 
temple, has lieen produced by breaking up the walls of the temples, in 
\ertical lines, that is l)y alternate projected and recessed chases. This 
produces an effective contrast of light and shade, and adds dignity and 
illusive strength to the temples. Occasionally, in the more developed 
structures, these chases are further developed by rotating squares round 
a central axis - a process that may be recognised to be a different appli¬ 
cation of the same idea that was responsible for the introduction of the 
system of addition of the ratJia projections on the exterior walls of early 
Nagara form. In the Ghumli temple, the vertical chases in the plans 
of the sanctum and the wandapa, and in Sejakpur that of the rncDjfJnpa, 
arc formed by ratlin projections; whereas in the Sejakpur sanctum the 
vertical chases arc obtained on the principle of rotating squares, which 
is also followed in the shrine of Galtesvara at Sarnal, which belongs to 
a later date.-’ 

The vertical axis of the Chaulukya temples may l>e broadly divided 
into pJtha or basement, innndovara or walls and finally the spire or 
sikhara. The characteristics of the sihhara has already l)ecn described. 

'Tn building a temple, a paved platform (kJiara.Uld) is first laid upon 
a well rammed bedding of concrete, or, in older temples, upon a solid 
mass of brickwork. On this is raised the pltha, a solid substructure, the 
upper surface of which forms the floor of the building. The outer face 
of this basement is carved with a series of horizontal mouldings which 
follow the same order, though some of them may be omitted at will. 

*‘The grasapatti is a string course of mouldings sculptured with grim 
ning faces; with horns called also kirttimukha and kirttivnktra —which 
is a decorative form of great antiquity/ being femnd in cave temples as 
well as in structural buildings. Elephanfs are represented in line, with 
their heads and forelegs projecting from the basement as if supporting 
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the liuilding; and where siuli a member appears, the l>ase is called a 
gajapitha. The (isvathara or row of horses, occupy a similar position; 
the narathara or band of men forms a sort of frieze on which to represent 
mythological scenes and incidents”.^® 

Another characteristic feature of the Chaulukya temples is the richly 
carved pillars which support the roof. The components of a pillar 
follow the elevation scheme of the temple and is divided into several 
well defined parts. The base of the pillar called hurnbhi, (like that of 
the shrine) has recessed corners above which arc the mouldings called 
keval surmounted by a pattikd or fdlet carved wieh a row of faces called 
grasapatli. The upper mouldings of the shaft, called the bhararit, are 
supporting members, upon which rests the Hras or capital, usually sup¬ 
ported by superimposed brackets, on which and the capital is placed the 
lintel supporting the roof. 

The shaft from the kumbhl to the bharani is called the stambha or 
pillar proper. On the lower section of the sLarnbhns, particularly in 
liighly sculptured temples, are carved niches on each face, often contain¬ 
ing standing figures of dikpalas, that is guardians of the points of com¬ 
pass, whilst above them are figures of seated dcina of the class to which 
the presiding deity of the temple belongs. The corbels over these are 
called hlra-grihas which hold the lower tenons of bracket figures— 
usually gandharvas —held in position above by the larger projecting 
brackets of the siras or capital. 

Sometimes, when the roof of the central dome is higher than the 
side bays which reach the level of the brackets, a sur-capital is employed 
to meet the extra height. The section of the shaft supporting the sur- 
capital is called uchchalaka or virahakavtha. Percy Brown has called 
these pillars **attic pillars.*’ 

The most outstanding feature of a Chaulukya temple, however, is 
the dome, which distinguishes it from other Indian temples. The dome 
is supported by an octagonal frame of pillars forming a nave and rises 
in concentric highly sculptured courses terminating at the apex in a most 
beautiful hanging pendant. The octagonal nave is obtained by geometri¬ 
cal distribution in the main hall of the pillars, w'hich are so arranged as 
to form aisles on the outside. Thus it will be seen that the architectural 
style of the interior is definitely peristylar. 

Another distinguishing feature of the Chaulukya temples is the 
interior decoration. Usually it is found elsewhere, that while the exterior 
of the temples are covered with exuberant decoration the interior is 
plain. In Orissa temples for example, the walls of some of the assembly 
halls are bare of any decoration, forming a striking contrast to the richly 
carved exterior decorations. In Khajuraho, greater freedom is observed 
in interior decoration, and a considerable amount of carving may be 
seen in the interior of the Khajuraho temples. But in Gujarat only the 
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innermost passages and chambers are devoid of decoration, the remainder 
of the interior being profusely sculptured. Ihis may have been due to 
the fact that wood carving was a prominent feature of Gujarat art up to 
a late age, and the stone cutters attempted to reproduce in stone the 
intricately carved wooden pillars, brackets and other interior decorations 
which were usually found in a temple made of wood. The pillars and 
brackets of the Modhera temple or the world famous ceilings of the Abu 
templeJi seem to have their origin in wooden prototypes. Recently Sri 
N. K. Ik>se, during an investigation of the Gop temple, acknowledged as 
the oldest structural temple in Gujarat, found traces of wood which leads 
Sri 3. K. Sarasvati to suggest that there was a wooden ambulatory. 

Two other prominent features of the Chaulukya temples are the 
torana, and a large tank in front of a temple. The (orai^ia is a cere¬ 
monial arch placed on two pillars, the whole structure being very richly 
carved. A swing in which the deity was placed during ceremonial 
occasions was suspended from the torana. As for the big tanks which 
are found in front of temples, the builders were probably obeying the 
following injunction of the Brihatsamhitd (LVI, v. 3) 
saliUodydna-yiiktesh u kriteshv-akritakesh u cha 
sthdneshv-cteshu sannidhyam xipap^achchhanii dt'valdh 
(The gods come near the temples (to which is) attached tanks and 
gardens made by men or not (ie. natural lakes and gardens),). 

Historically the most important temples of Gujarat are the temples 
of Somanatha, Rudrarnahalaya and the Surya temple at Modhera. The 
Satruhjaya group of temples are important because it is a very holy Jaina 
tirtha, and partly for the same reason and partly for their artistic merits, 
the temples at Abu are famous. Some other tmples like that of Sunak, 
are important to-day, because they have luckily survived the ravages of 
nature and man, and are found intact. 

Temple of Somanatha 

Recent excavations have revealed the existence of three water out¬ 
lets from the cella, each above the other. This indicates that as one 
temple fell down another was built above its ruins and the cella placed 
exactly where it had been. It is evident, therefore, that at least three 
temples were built on the present site, each of which were cither destroy¬ 
ed or fell into ruin at different periods. 

The earliest epigraphic reference to the temple of Somanatha is con¬ 
tained in the Venw^d-prasasti of Bhava Brihaspati, which is as follows: — 
“King Soma built a golden temple, then Krishna ... a silver one; 
the illustrious Bhimadcva (erected) “the jewel peak” (Rainakutam) with 
most resplendent large stones; the latter which in course of time 
had become ruinous, this most excellent king (Kumarapala) converted 
ipto (the building) called Meru (vAb). 
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“ This second place had been ruined by many evil disposed 
by numerous bad servants of the king, who had sutcuinbed to the greed 
of money; but quickly and easily it w^as restored by the venerable Gav4(l 
(Brihaspati). . . (v. 18). 

“'Fo the south and to the north (of the temple of) the god, he 
(Brihaspati) built a fort difficult of access. . . . (v. 21) 

“He built a royal hall {nripasTild) and the well of a rasahali (lasavati) 
for cleaning the kitchen and for procuring good water for bathing’ 

(v. 26). 

From this it is evident, that in the 12th century none knew how the 
iciiiplc originated, hence the mythological beginning. Bhima’s temple 
was, however, historical, and it was according to this inscription made 
of stone. But according to Merutuhga, the temple which was repaired 
by Kumarapala was made of wood (SomeSvfnasya kdshihauiayarh 
prasddam) and had fallen into decay due to ocean spray that fell over 
it.'- But in view of Brihaspati’s emphatic testimony, that Bhlrna I built 
a stone temple, wc have to reject Merutuiiga’s version, particularly as 
Brihaspati was the man who restored the temple and therefore must have 
known what the previous temple was made of. Secondly, Merutuhga 
says that the wooden temple was destroyed through the action of sea 
water, but Brihaspati ascribes its ruin to the venality of royal officials 
and bad Gandas, that is predecessors of Brihaspati. 

It is possible however that Merutuhga, who had not seen the temple 
built by Bhlma I, was erroneously referring to the temple which w^as 
destroyed by Sultan Mahmud and on the ruins of which Bhlma I had 
built his temple. For, Ibn Asir states that the temple of Somanatha 
w^as built on fifty-six pillars of teak-wood, covered with lead.^‘* AF 
Beruni writes about this temple: “The fortress which contained the 
idol and its treasures was not ancient, but w^as built only about a 
hundred years ago.”’^ 

It appears therefore that a temple was built at Somanatha about the 
earlier half of the 10th century. The roof of the man^o^pa of this 
temple was supported by wooden pillars, for that is the only place where 
fifty six pillars could be arranged. This, however, does not mean that 
the whole temple was made of wood. The pitha and the ma 7 j(}ovara 
was most probably made of stone, and the lowest water outlet of the 
cella is probably of this temple. 

As for al-Beruni's statement that the idol was kept inside a fortress, 
it has been seen that even Brihaspati constructed a fort around the 
temple which indicates that an earlier fort also stood either at the same 
place or very near it. It may be suggested that SrTdhara the *durga‘ 
darpa' was commanding this fort during the reign of Bhlma II. 

Thus we find that the first temple on this site was probably construc¬ 
ted in the 10th century; about a century later Bhlma I built the second 
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temple on its ruin, and after the second tciiiplc had fallen into decay, 
Kumarapala built anotlier temple after another hundred years had 
gone by. 

The only oiher Chaulukya king whose name is associated with the 
temple of Soinanatha, is Bhlma II. He added a ma\K,lcipa to the temple, 
w^hich is called Meghanada in the second prasaslt of Bhava Brihaspati, 
and Meghadhva»ii in Sridhara’s Devapattana /nY/sVcs//.'-* Most probably. 
Meghadhvani was so called because of the lonal quality of the had 
which was used as a theatre auditorium. 

In the Sundha hill inscription (v. 39, KI IX 77) it is stated that 
Kalhana after destroying the Turushkas erected a golden iorana like a 
diadem for the abode of the holy Somesa {Sn~Sonies-aspada-miikii{a'Vat 
loranam kdnehanasya). The abode of Somesa seems to refer to the 
temple of Sonianatha. 1 he I’urushkas referred to here means the army 
of Muizz ’ud-DTii. Evidently after the defeat of the Muslim army in 
which Kalhana took a very prominent part, he erected the iorana as a 
thanks-offering to the guardian deity of Gujarat. 

From the epigraphic records, therefore, the temple complex would 
be as follows: the main temple, a nripasdld, a kitchen, and a theatre 
hall and a Iorana ; this group of buildings was flanked on its north and 
south by forts. 

Cousens suggested that “the great temple which faces the east con¬ 
sisted when entire of a large central closed hall or grujhanuujflapa witli 
three entrances, each protected with a deep lofty porch, and the shrine 
. . . the sand uni sanctotum which stood upon the west side of the hall, 
liaving a broad pradahshina or circumambulatory passage around it. 
"I’he latter was lighted by a large balconied window in each of its three 
sides away from the hall, and these formed a very pleasing feature in 
the general appearance of the building from outside. That at the back, 
or west side has fallen, and so have the three porches. It is ejuite possi¬ 
ble that, like the temple of Surya at Modhera, this one may have had 
a sahhdmandapa or open hall, slightly in advance of the main entrance, 
from which the beautiful ceiling in the Maipuri mo.squc may have been 
taken. The original roof, which had fallen, with the exception of the 
inner domical ceiling of the shrine, has been entirely rebuilt in a 
rough and ready fashion by the Muhammadans, who raised the fallen 
pillars, and finished oB the exterior of the roof with a large Musalman 
dome and two stumpy minnrels, thus converting it into a mosque. 

Sankalia, however, docs not agree to Cousen’s suggestion that there 
may have been a sahhdmandapa, as no trace of such a building has been 
found.^^ But two inscriptions state that BhTma built a rnarj^apa of 
which there is no remnant at present. We are therefore inclined to 
accept Cousen’s suggestion regarding the probable existence of such a 
detatched hall. It may be mentioned here, that Brihaspati’s inscriptions 
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refer lo many other temples near the main temple, of which also iherc 
is no trace. Similarly, the Cinim-prasastJ^ of ihe reign of Sarahgadeva 
refers to the building of live temples by Tripurantaka which were situ¬ 
ated to the north of the niandapa of the temple of Somesvara close to 
the ghatikd-griha. He also erected a lorana in front of the northern 
gate;^^ it is apparent that Tripurantaka's temples were surrounded by a 
wall, and the lorana adorned the principal gate to the enclosure, as the 
fort and the great temple of Somanatha lay to the south and east, and 
the sea was on the west. No trace, howe\er, of these structures have 
been discovered. Therefore, it is not possible to conclude, on the basis 
of negative archaeological evidence alone, that the temple of Somanatha 
had no rnandapa. Inscriptions are safer guides where large scale destruc¬ 
tions have taken place. 

Cousens also suggested that the last temple was built by Kumara- 
pala, from which Sankalia has disagreed, because some of the interior 
decorations and pillars seem to indicate that these were built during 
the reign of BhTma I, their motif and design being similar to those found 
in Vimala’s temple. It is entirely possible, however, that while building 
a new temple on the old site, Kumarapala may have used some pillars 
etc., from the older temple. It is known that the temple was restored 
by the Clhudasama king Mahipaladeva (A.D. 1'108-1’125) after it had been 
damaged by Alp Khan. It was again damaged by Muzaffar Khan in the 
last decade of the 14th century and also probably by his grandson Ahmad 
Shah in A.D. 1413. In A.D. 1()63 Aurangzeb ordered its demolition, 
but possibly the order could not be carried out, so that in A.D. 1700 
another order w^as issued to turn it into a mosque. I he mosque seems 
to have been abandoned after a few^ years. In A.D. 1838, the temple roof 
was used by the British gunners wdio placed on it a battery to protect the 
neighbouring fort of Veraval. In 1922, the temple was being used as a 
stable.^'*’ 

"I'he pillars of BliTma’s temple—assuming that they belong to that 
period—survived all these catastrophes; and Sankalia admits that the ruins 
belong to a period extending from the 11th to the 13th and from the 13th 
to the 14th centuries. If the later restorers could use the pillars, it is difficult 
to see why Kumarapala should not have used them wdiile building a new^ 
temple. Again, it may be pointed out here, that there is no record to 
indicate that a new temple was built after Kumarapala, while inscrip¬ 
tions state that he built a temple there. Secondly, tliere are reasons to 
believe that he built a new type of temple. 

We have cited above the Veraval-pniia^// of Bhava Brihaspati, in 
which it is stated that BhTma erected the Ratnakula w^hich was converted 
by Kumarapala into (the building called) Mem. Biihler translated 
Ratnakula as 'the jewel peak’ which is correct, though it is better to 
translate it as the 'jewel spire’; but the term most probably refers to a 
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particular type oi temple. However, there is no doubt that Mem was 
a technical term used to denote a particular type of building. 

The description of Mem type of temple is found in many Furaiias, 
Silpasdstras and the Brihatsamhtld. According to the BrUiatsathhiid 
(LVI V. 17 and 20) the Mem was a hexagonal twelve storeyed temple with 
variegated windows and four entrances and was thirty-two cubits wide. 
According to the Agni-purdna (XLII, v. 24) and the Garuda-purdna the 
Meru had one hundred ^ringns that is urusringas. According to the 
Matsya-purdna (CCLXIX v. !U) the Mem had one hundred srIngas, sixteen 
bhumikas and many variegated sikbaras. The Apardjitapjrichchhd, which 
w^as most probably written in western India, contains several descrip¬ 
tions of Mem type of buildings of which the following is one: 

J'hndnairi vriddh-orumngam pusbpakum prati-hhadrake 
hhadre dxn-pushpakam knrydi pratyahge chaiva pnsbpakam 
merus-clhdsau samdkhydtah kariavya sarva-daivate 
inemr-mempamo dixryah sarvo^rainamayo'pi cha 
eiais-cha labhyale punyam pujd sydch-Chhiva-niodiia 

{Apardjitaprichchhd p. 406 vv. 84-86) 

From the Apardjitaprichdihd it is apparent that the srtngas men¬ 
tioned in the Puranas were the iimhingas of which Burgess wrote: 
“Above the sanctum rises the central spire, and over each bbadra or 
separate face arc applied umsringas, one above another, lying close 
against the tow’cr; and over the kona, uparatha and pratiratha corners 
are placed the srihgas/^^^ The kUta and the 7id7id inchilra-sikhara men¬ 
tioned by the Suprabheddganui and the MaLsya-pnrdxia respectively, pro¬ 
bably correspond to the 'srihgas' on the kona, uparalha and pratiralha 
mentioned by Burgess. The bhumikd mentioned in the Maisya^puraiia 
is usually translated as a storey, and Ramachandra Dikshitar has trans¬ 
lated it as a ‘flat’.-^ It is difficult to believe, however, that the temple 
contained as many as sixteen storeys, while ‘sixteen flats' hardly convey 
any meaning. We believe, therefore, that bhumikd here refers to the tiers 
of uruhingas or srihgas which were arranged totally in sixteen tiers, that 
is each face contained four tiers. 'Fhe bhadraka mentioned in the 
Apardjitaprichchhd could not have been the bhadra of Burgess; bhadra¬ 
ka as is known from other texts refer to the sloping roof of the maridapaj 
while bhadra may refer to any square shaped building {Caruda-purdxia 
XLII, vv. 35, 39) or a rnandapa. Apparently the maiujapa was decorated 
with sculptures with a flower motif. According to the Matsya-purdw 
(CCLXX, V. 7) however pushpaka means a hall (maiMlapa) with sixty- 
four pillars. But this meaning does not seen to be applicable here. 
However, the most interesting part of the verse quoted above from the 
Apardjitaprichchhd, is the last line, where it is stated that the Meru type 
of temple was particularly pleasing to J§iva. Wc think, therefore, that 
Kumarapala set up a temple of this type. 
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Recent excavations have revealed that two structural phases preceded 
the construction of Kumarapala’s temple. The earlier of these two con¬ 
sisted of two chambers—a garbhagriha and a ma\i4apa —approached in 
the east by a porch with stepped entrance. Apparently this was the only 
entrance to the temple. The mari^dpa was enclosed on three sides by 
dwarf walls. Some portions of this temple, notably the entrance steps, 
the mandapa floor and the brahmanld show signs of deliberate breakages 
which were probably done by Sultan Mahmud. “At places one could 
still notice black spots, obviously charred, indicative of iniense firing to 
which the temple was subjected by Sultan. The intercstices of the floor 
stones in the mandapa were found to contain molten lead filling.’’ This 
corroborates Ibn Asir’s seatement that the roof was supported by wooden 
pillars covered with lead. 

The first temple was built of a distinctive thin-grained reddish sand¬ 
stone. The second temple, which followed the plan of the first temple 
was built of whitish sandstone of comparatively coarser grain. The 
plinth of the second temple was super-imposed over the earlier plinth 
and was of identical height. Since this temple was built over the debris 
of the earlier one, a rise in the height of both the outside and the inside 
floor level was inevitable. In plan the garbhagriha and the rna\i4ap(t 
of both these temples formed a rectangle. 

The third temple, which has been shown above to have been built 
by Kumarapala, differs both in design and plan from the two earlier tem¬ 
ples. Notable features of this temple are the following:—(1) the base¬ 
ment moulding on the tnahdpiUia; (2) mandapa and the garbhagriJia 
placed diagonally ; (.^) the enlarged mandapa and the pradakshhja-mdrga 
with opening on the north and the south, and also in the case of the 
pradakshina-rndrga on the west; (4) introduction of black basalt stone 
for the flooring both in the Tnandapa and the garbhagriha. 

Sun Temple of Modhera. 

Modhera, once a flourishing city, is now a small village eighteen 
miles south of Anahilapataka on the left hank of Pushpavati river. The 
famous Sun temple is situated to the west of this village with a beautiful 
oblong tank in front of it. The position of the temple on a mound 
facing due east is such that the rising sun at the equinoxes would shine 
straight through the sabhd’mandapa down into the shrine which was 
dedicated to Surya; and “even now in its ruin and decay it is still 
an imposing structure, with a majestic beauty rarely met with in 
such remains. No finer or more interesting structure remains in 
northern Gujarat. The Sejakpur temple near Than in Jhalawad, is per¬ 
haps the only one in Western India that may fairly be compared with 

it >»22 

The whole temple which stands on a kharasild (basement), consists 
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ol ihe ga) h/iagriha or shrine and gudha-mandana or hall, and an outer 
hall called the sahhd-mandapa or raiiga'Hiafujapa, In front of the temple 
is the tank or kunda. riicre were also small subsidiary shrines which 
have been demolished. 

The whole structure including the mandapa or shrine is rectangu¬ 
lar; its length inside the walls is 51 feet 9 inches and the width is 25 
feet 8 inches, that is the length is exactly double the width. This area 
of about 1275 square feet is divided into two nearly equal halves, the 
inner one being occupied by the shrine and the front one by the 
mandapa. The garbhagriha is 11 feet square inside. Between the 
outer walls of the garbhagriha and that of the temple is the circum- 
ambulatory passage called the pradakshirta-mdrga or bhrama. 

The hall as usual was peristylar with an octagonal nave covered by 
a splendidly carved dome like the one at Abu; nearly the whole of this 
dome has fallen down. 

The inside walls arc bare but broken by niches in each bay con¬ 
taining figures of Surya. But the plain walls are more than compen¬ 
sated by the exquisitely carved^ pillars and the architraves portraying 
scenes from the Rdmdyana. Fhe exterior of the temple is also profusely 
sculptured, but perhaps the most elegant and ornamental feature of 
this temple is the beautiful sabhd'rnandapa^ which is profusely carved 
with scenes from the Mahdbhdrata, On its outside walls arc some 
representation of amorous couples similar to those found at Konarak. 

Outside this hall are the two pillars of a toraria from which the 
arch is missing. From the lorana, a flight of steps leads down to the 
tank or kunda in front of it. 

The tank or S\\vy?i-kun4^, now known as K^nvd-kunda, is beyond the 
east face of the sahhd-mandapa, from which a broad stair leads down to 
the water’s edge. The tank is rectangular and measures 176 feet from 
north to south, by 120 feet from east to west. It has many terraces and 
steps leading to the water level. On its banks and corners arc various 
small shrines in some of which are to be seen Sitala, JalasayT Vishnu 
and other gods. Two interesting sculptures noticed by Gadrc were 
those of Chandra or the Moon and of Ravana.^’ 

“This Sun-temple has lost its tower, so that there is no soaring 
grandeur, while the roofs of its pillared halls are damaged, and its sur¬ 
roundings generally are decayed, yet even with these disabilities, derelict, 
and away from the sounding world, it is still a monument of in¬ 
comparable beauty. In spite of its ruined condition little imagination 
is reejuired to picture this building as it was when consecrated in the 
eleventh century What gave it such a finished appearance was not so 
much the design of the temple building itself, fine though this struc¬ 
ture was, but the appearance of the whole scheme with its architectural 
setting, including its accessories, which show that as in all good build- 
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ings, the needs and the conveniences of the undertaking were counted 
as essential as its aesthetic treatment.... 

“In viewing the Modlicra temple as a whole, tlie aesthetic sense at 
once responds to the elegance of its proportions, the entire (omposition 
being lit with the living flame of inspiration. But apart from its material 
beautv, its designer has succeeded in communicating to it an atmosphere 
of spiritual grace. 'The temple faces the east so that the rising sun at 
the equinoxes filters in a golden cadence through its openings, from 
doorway to corridor, past columned vestibules linallv to fall on the 
image in its innermost chamber. In its passage the rays of the heavenlv 
body to which the shrine is consecrated, quiver and shimmer on pillars and 
archway, giving life and movement to their gra\en forms, the whole 
striicture appearing radiant and clothed in glory. I'o see this noble 
monument with its clustered columns not only rising like an exhalation, 
but mirrored in the still waters below, is to feel that its creator was more 
til a 11 a great artist, but a weaser of dreams'*.'‘ 

R }i(lr(iniahdlaya 

1 he temple of Rudramahala)a vulgarised into Rtidramal, is situated 
in the town of Siddhapura on the river Sarasvatl about seventeen miles 
to the north cast of Anahilapataka and sixty-four miles north of 
Ahmedabad. This town seems to ha\e been of considerable antiquit} 
and is regarded as a very holy place. As the pifriynjna or the obsequial 
offering to the paternal manes must be performed at Gaya or Prayaga so 
the corresponding offeiings to the maternal ancestors have to be per¬ 
formed at Siddhapura, wherefore the place is also known as Matri-Gaya. 

The mdlriyajna is performed at the hermitage of Kapila or Kapil- 
fisrania about two miles to the west of the town, where one sacred well 
and two tanks are situated, namely, the jhanavapika, the Alpasarovara, 
and the V^indusaras on Vindusarovara. This Vindusaras on the river 
SarasvatT is mentioned in the BhdgavdL-purdfja (III, 21, v. Jl-l) as the 
hermitage of Kardarna, which later became the hermitage of Kapila 

(III, 25, V. 5). In the Devibhdgavata, Kapila’s hermitage is called 

Siddhaj^raina. Probably this Siddhii^rama is identical with Siddhapura.-' 
According to popular legend, the original name of the place was Srl 
sthala which was changed in the 12th century when Siddharaja com¬ 
pleted the temple of Rudramahalaya. 

The Kadi grant of Mularaja, records that before issuing the grant 
the king worshipped at Rudramahalaya probably situated at K^risthala. 
Merit tuhga relates that Siddharaja built the temple of Rudra- 

mahakala at Siddhapura.-*’ Probably these two statements have led 

some scholars to believe that the construction of the temple was begun 
by Mularaja and finished by Siddharaja. This suggestion however docs 
not appear to be convincing. 
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The Kadi plate states, that Mularaja worshipped at the temple of 
Rudramahalaya, from which it follows that the temple was complete, 
for an unfinished temple cannot be consecrated. It is therefore possible 
that Siddharaja added to it some hall or gateway, as Bhima II did to 
the temple of Somanatha. But Merutuhga definitely states that the 
construction of the temple was commenced and the finial placed during 
the reign of Siddharaja. Merutuhga may have been wrong, but evident¬ 
ly people at the end of the 18th century believed the temple to have 
been built by Siddharaja. Moreover, according to D. R. Bhandarkar 
this was one of the largest temples of its kind ever built in India.-' It 
is most unlikely that a king with limited resources like Mularaja should 
have attempted to construct such a temple. But Siddharaja controlled 
the resources of an extensive empire, so that he was in a position to 
carry out a grandiose plan with comparative ease. It is knowai that 
Siddharaja was jealous of the intellectual greatness of the Paramaras, 
particularly of Bhoja. Siddharaja may have attempted to humble the 
fallen Paramaras by building a temple which was larger than any found 
in Malava. At any rate, he borrowed from Malava, the peculiar custom 
of forcing every Jaina shrine to lower its flag, when the banner of Mafia- 
kala was unfurled. 

Tod stated that he found two inscriptions one mentioning the 
founding of the temple is V.S. 998, and the other, its completion by 
Siddharaja in 1202. It is difficult to accept the reading of the enthusias¬ 
tic Colonel, for Burgess, who saw three inscriptions there found them 
undecipherable. Probably Tod was influenced by the local ballad to which 
he has referred and which Burgess has translated.-This ballad states 
that Mularaja began the construction but left it unfinished. But no 
reliance can be placed on these ballads, and for reasons stated above, 
its statement does not appear to be correct. It is possible that Miilaraja 
built a small temple which fell into decay, and was therefore removed 
by Siddharaja, who built on the site a great temple. 

The temple, as has been noted above, was built on a grand 
scale, probably the best of its type in its days. The main temple faced 
the river Sarasvatl on the east and was surrounded by eleven shrines 
dedicated to the eleven Rudras. Eight of these are destroyed, and the 
remaining three are now being used as store house.-^ The main temple 
which probably consisted of two or three storeys is entirely gone. It is 
presumed that it had three entrances or porches, one on east, south, and 
north of the main hall respectively. Forbes saw the porch in the north 
which was practically destroyed in 1869. 

Burgess suggested that the maiidapa was probably of two or three 
storeys, and the Ukhara could hardly have been less than 120 feet in 
height, while from its sides above the shrine, would project beautiful 
balconies, such as we find on the temple of K^llikS Mata at Dabhoi and 
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elsewhere. The entire composition probably covered a space oi 300 feet 
by 230 feet, the central building itself being 150 feet long and over 
100 feet wide. 

All that is now left of its former magnilicence are the four great 
columns of the hall which stood in front of the entrance to the adytum, 
the pillars of the eastern and the northern porch with portions of super¬ 
structures, the torana, and also the back portions now used as a mosque, 
i’he porch was surmounted by a dome which was supported by eight 
large stone beams, one of which still rests on the columns. One beam 
with two pillars and another beam belonging to the upper storey are 
also preserved. 

Tod found that the building was “a mass of two storeys, each 
supported by four columns, and the columns of a third storey, preserv¬ 
ing, without any entablature, their perfect perpendicularity”. He 
further states that an earthejuake in 1819 had thrown down the two of 
the loftiest columns. 

Other Temples 

I’he rest of the temples may be broadly divided into four groups: 
icmples with one, two, and three shrines, as suggested by Sankalia; the 
small shrines at Valam, Tarabh and Pudgaon, which do not belong to 
any hxed class may be grouped into a separate class. Some other temples 
have recently been found which may be placed in the fourth group. 

The following temples, which arc similar to the one at Sunak n.\ay 
be called temples of the first group: temples at Sandcra, Dhinoj, Manod, 
Ruhavi, Gorad, Virta, Dilmal, Hingloji Mata at Khandoran, Kalikii- 
Miita temples at Dhrasanvel and Dhrevad, Gokesvara temple at Laurali, 
Siddhe^vara Mahadeva temple at Sindhavi-Mata, Siiala-Mata temple at 
Piludra; the temple of NTlakantha at Miani, and the Chanbari temple 
in Saurashtra.^® 

The temple at Viramgam is the solitary example of class of temples 
with a double shrine. 

The third group consists of the triple shrine temples at Kasara, 
Parbad, Kanoda, Gonad, Chanbari, and at Magderu. 

The fourth group consists of the small shrines at Sandera and 
Waclliwan.'^^ 

Sunak Temple 

The temple at Sunak is important because it is one of the few com¬ 
plete temples which has come down to us. It is a notable structure, and 
as many similar temples were erected at this period, the temple of Sunak 
enables one to understand this class of temples better. The temples of 
the first group resemble to a very great extent the temple at Sunak, so 
that it will be sufficient to give a description of the latter only. 
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1 he leiiiplc at Suiiak is a typical sikhara leinple, rcttaiigiilar in 
shape, with a spire sunnoiintiiig the tella. It consists of a shrine, a 
ni(ind(ij)(i hall, and a porch. l)ee[>l\ chased recesses run vertically along 
the mandovnra to the plinth, breaking the monotony of the straight wall 
into ratha like projections. Horizontallv the exterior wall is partitioned 
into various mouldings, which rises,, layer after layer of excpiisite carv¬ 
ings, from the lowest le\el of the plinth to the architrave. 

J he interior pillars are also piofusels car\ed. The dome resting 
on an octagon rises in concentric circles built on corbel principle. The 
inside of the dome was also beautifully sculptured; it had twelve devlSy 
of which six are now missing, supported by brackets projecting from a 
deep vertical tier of upper frieze. These ligures are about two feet high, 
and the brackets are carved with human or demon supporters. 

Above the shrine rises a graceful sikhara with ahga-sikharas sur¬ 
rounding it. I’he roof of the rnaiidapa and the porch are pyramidal, 
but all the three are surmounted by an dnialasaraka or hnial. 

According to Hurgess, the temples of Siinak, Delmal and Kasara, 
have an older a{)pearance that that of Modhera; they are also not so 
elaborate in plan, and therefore possibly belong to the century previotis 
to the date of the last.‘^ 

According to Sankalia, however, the temple of Sunak stylistically 
belongs to the 11th century. He differs from llultzscli in his interpreta¬ 
tion of the Sunak inscription of Karna and is inclined to believe that 
the inscription contains a reference to a shrine of Mahadeva. But the 
disputed line reads as follows: I'hakkiird-Mcitidde-veua kdriia xmpl which 
clearly means “the tank exeaxated by I hiikura Mahadeva”. " 
according to Sankalia, “ I’hakura is a common way of calling a deity". 
This may be true for the present, but we do not remember to have 
come across any inscription or text where a deity is referred to as 
thdkurd, whereas, ihdkina as an oflicial designation is known from various 
inscriptions and texts some of which we have cjiioted above. Tha. as an 
abbreviation of llidkura, as an honoiihc title of a tnan is also found in 
Gujarat inscriptions.'’ According to the Ujjain Fragmentary stone 
inscription of the reign of Sidclharaja, Malava was governed in A.D. 
11'18 by one Mahadeva. From the Kiraclu stone inscription of the reign 
of Kumarapala. it is learnt that one Mahadeva was the chancellor at 
that time (c. A.I). lla^). 1 he Sunak grant xvas issued in A.D. 1091, and 
it is possil)le that 'iltdkuia Mahadeva, who may have been very young 
at the time, later became the governor of MTilava and then the chancel¬ 
lor. "Fhe thdkums were sometimes very distinguished olticcrs; for 
example, the Kiradti stone inscription of the reign of Kumarapala was 
written by Mahdnijajjulm SdtidUivigra/iika-Thdkkum Kheladitya. 

It appears therefore, that the Sunak grant of Karna does not refer 
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to a iciiiplc of Mahadcva. On siylislii grounds, liowcvcr, it may be 
assigned to a period anlcrior to Karna’s reign. 

Vhe Sitalamata temple at Piludra has l)ecn compared lo tlie kasara 
temple, by Hiranaiida Shastri. But while the Kasara temple is a triple- 
shrine one, the former has one shrine only. Hence it should be grouped 
with one shrine temples. 

Double shrine ; Viranigam feniple. 

The temple at Viramgani on the Mansar lake is a double shrine 
temple. Attached to the east of a square inandapa is a shrine of Siva, 
while on the west is a shrine of V^ishnu. Jt may, therefore, also be call¬ 
ed a composite temple. However, the niches in hot It the shrines have 
Bhairava, Natesa, and Mahakala, and Ganesa is on the lintel of the door. 

Triple shrine (eniple al Kasara. 

The temple at Kasara consists of a central nianilapa facing east, to 
which is attached three shrines. The shrine on the west is dedicated to 
Jsiva, that on the north to Vishnu, while Brahma occupies the southern 
shrine. 

The niandapa which has twelve pillars, is small, about ten and a 
half feet scpiare. Ihcre is a dome in the niari(]ap(h which rises in con¬ 
centric circles of plain leaf-mouldings; in the centre of the dome is a 
lotus pendant. It had a porch as at Siinak, l)ut it is no longer there. 

Unlike the temple at Viranigam, the decoration of each shrine 
consists of the figures of the deity or figure allied to the deity to whom 
the temple is dedicated. Thus in the shrine of Siva, the door is deco¬ 
rated with Ganesa and Siva in vaiious forms, and tlie nichc‘s contain 
figures of MahakalT, Bhairava, Mahishasura-mardinT and Nataraja. In 
the niches in the shrine of Vishnu are the figures of LakshmT-Narayana 
on Garuda, Trivikrama, Variiha, and some olher figures liadly damaged. 
I’he shrine of Brahma has .Sarasvati and Brahma in three nidies. 

I'his is a further development of the syncreiistic idea, which in icono¬ 
graphy was expressed in the trinniirlis, very common in this period. The 
idea of (rnnurti has been cliscused above in the chapter on religion, 
where it was suggested that the rripurusha-prasadas mentioned in the 
chronicles may have contained composite figures of Bralima. Si\a and 
Vishnu; for, a verse in the MUrkatideya-purdna states: “Brahma's, >hva’s 
and Vishnirs bodies are the same as the body of the resplendent .Sun, 
whose special nature is three fold indeed. May the Sun lie gracious I 
It is likely, therefore, that this type of triple shrines which contained 
three shrines for Brahma, Vishnu and Siva were in realitv temples of 
Surya whose worship was very poyiular in Gujarat even in the Mth 
century. 

In this connection, it is necessary to notice a late Sun temple des¬ 
cribed by Cousens.'^*^ On the front of the temple, above the entrance 
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doorway, is an image of Surya with his seven horses below him and his 
two wives, one on either side, and he appears again in the principal 
niches upon the outside walls. In the shrine is a small image of Surya. 
In the niches around the shrine are three images, which contain respec¬ 
tively, Vishnu with LakshmT, Brahma with Sarasvatl or Savitrl, and Jjiva 
with Parvati. The presence of these images in the niches can only be 
explained if the verse of the MarakajjL^eya’purdm^ quoted above, is 
accepted as authoritative. 

Temples at Sandera, Wadhwan & Miani 

Two temples, one at Sandera and the other at Wadhwan in Sau- 
rashtra, have been grouped together on account of their sMiaras. 
According to Sankalia, the sikharas of the two temples are of the Orissan 
rekhd type, the difference being that the curvature is more gradual in 
the Sandera group than in the temples of Orissa. Secondly the neck 
called beki between the dmala and the main body of the sikhara is large 
in Orissa temples, while in Gujarat, the beki is very narrow.^^ But as 
the Sikharas of many temples are damaged it is not possible to arrive at 
any definite conclusion. It is possible that the temples at Sandera and 
Wadhwan are earlier types of Nagara temple, while the temples which 
represent its later development are either damaged, or have not yet 
been noticed.**^® 

Temple of Rama at Bardia 

In Bardia, a village about four miles to the south-east of Dvaraka, 
two shrines, one dedicated to Rama and the other to Lakshinana, have 
been found.‘^® The temple of Rama stands on a raised platform and is 
approached by a flight of stone steps. It had a small porch, a domed 
mandapa open on all sides, and a garbha-griha. The rnart^lapa is flanked 
by two balconies. The sikhara is gone, and the beautiful carvings on the 
outer walls of the temple badly mutilated. 

Temples of Hihgloji-Mdtd and Jasmalndthji^^ 

The temple of Hingloji-Mata at Khandoran in the Visnagar taluk 
of the Mehsana district has an inscription in the sabltd-mat^fapa dated 
V.S. 1207. The inscription further reveals that the temple is dedicated 
to the goddess Sarvamahgala, that is Durga. It is a magnificent temple 
though of small dimensions. The carving on the outside wall is superb, 
though some of the figures are erotic. 

Another interesting temple of a different type is the Jasmalnathji 
Mahadeva temple as Asoda. The main temple consists of a shrine sur¬ 
mounted by a beautiful sikhara^ a mandapa with a dome resting on four 
main and eight subsidiary pillars and a porch. The ceiling of the dome 
is decorated with human figures showing females standing on males in 
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playful attitude. The porch is framed by an exquisitely carved ornamental 
arch springing from the snout of a makara resting on a standing lion. 
This arch has a strong similarity to the arches found in the sabhd' 
mandapa of the Sun temple at Modhera. The exterior of the temple is 
also profusely carved. 

The temple at Lakroda'^^ 

A very interesting type of temple has been discovered at Lakroda, 
a village about six miles to the east of Lodhra. At present it is called 
a Hanumana temple, but it is really dedicated to Siva. The temple is 
plain in construction and is built of huge blocks of stone. The temple 
consists of a shrine, a mandapa and a porch. The matjtddpa had a dome 
which was supported by twelve square corbelled massive pillars; the 
porch rests on four pillars only. But the most interesting part of the 
temple is the spire, which is marked by recessed kdndords, which is not 
found generally in Gujarat. 

Jaina temples at Girnar, Satruhjaya and Taringa 

Girnar and Satrunjaya are two of the most sacred Jaina llrLhas, 
famous alike for their sanctity and the temples which adorn them. 

At Girnar, the oldest temple was perhaps of Kumarapala which was 
so thoroughly repaired in the last century, that little of its original 
appearance remains. The great temple of Neminatha, repaired in A.D. 
1278, is therefore, the oldest temple now. The temple stands in a collo- 
naded court of some seventy cells. Round the square shrine is the 
pradakshina-mcirgay and in front the cruciform rnantdapa, in front of 
which is another mandapa seemingly of recent construction. 

The other temple, built by Vastupala, consists of three shrines of 
which the central shrine is dedicated to Mallinatha the nineteenth 
Tlrthaiikara while the shrines on the north and south are dedicated to 
Sumeru and Sameta Sikhara respectively. There is a mandapa with two 
domical roofs, which were once carved but are now replaced by painted 
brackets and modern ceilings. The Hkhara too is modern, though its 
shape is old.^^ 

At Satruhjaya, the total number of temples, even in separate en¬ 
closures, exceeds live hundred. Though some are said to have been built 
in the 11th century, the majority were constructed after the 16th century. 
The temple on the southern summit is said to have been built by 
Kumarapala inside Vimala's tuk or enclosure. None of the older temples 
have any architectural interest, and seem to have been renovated in 
later period. But the group as a whole is charming. Satrunjaya is a city 
of temples, without any dwelling house of any kind not only among the 
temples but anywhere upon the hill. 

'The pilgrim approaching it (Satrufijaya) passes to the base of the 
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mountains, through the town of Palitana, and along a road on cither 
side of which rows of burr trees offer him a cloister-likc shelter from the 
heat of the sun. After a toilsome ascent of from two or three miles 
upon the shoulder of the mountain, over a path marked on cither side 
by frequent resting places, supplied with wells and pools of water, and 
adorned with small temples, whose altars are impressed with the holy 
feet of the hierarchs, he at length arrives in sight of the island-like 
upper hill, formed of rocks of very beautiful colour, upon w’hich stands 
the shrine of his religion. It consists of tw^o peaks divided by a valley 
which has been partially filled in, and covered with temples terraces, 
and gardens. Fhe whole is surrounded by a fortified w^all, supplied in 
places by embrasures for cannon, and this embrasure is divided into 
smaller castles, many of the temples forming independent fortifications.”''' 

'‘Everyday life, which is so w’edded to all collections of sacred 
buildings in and about the towns, is here conspicuous by its absence; 
and this it is, together with its thoroughly isolated position among the 
clouds, that at once gives it that charm and mysterious air which is so 
peculiarly its owm. Tennyson might almost have had it in mind wdien 
he wrote: 

‘And I rode on and found a mighty hill, 

And on the top a city w^alled; the spires 
Prick’d wTth incredible pinnacle into heaven’.”" 

Taringa is another Jaina llrtha, about tw^enty-six miles north-east 
of Siddhapura. The original temple was built by Kumarapala but being 
subsequently destroyed was repaired during Akbar’s reign in the six¬ 
teenth century though the original plan seems to have been retained. 
The most interesting part of this temple is its ''maTydapa, which has 
eight octagonal columns, arranged in a w’ay that we do not meet with 
in earlier temples or perhaps in later ones”.*-* The temple is also 
situated in a picturesque setting on the top of a hill with a difficult 
approach. 

Aim Temples 

The tw^o temples at Dilwara (deval-vada: deulmara, “province or 
city of temples”), one built by Vimala, and the other by Tejahpala, are 
the chefs-d*oeuvre of Jaina architecture. 

According to the Mt. Abu temple inscription, Vimala in A.D. 1031- 
32, built his temple dedicated to Rishabhanatha,'**** w^hich forms one of 
a group of shrines on this “romantic site”. As was usual with the Jaina 
temples, this temple also was surrounded wdth a high enclosure w^all of 
devakulikds or small shrines around the courtyard. The courtyard 
measures 145 feet by 95 feet, where screened by a double arcade of 
pillars, stands the temple building, a cruciform structure with a length 
of 9B feet and maximum width of 42 feet. 
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The temple consists of a mulagarbha or the shrine, two halls, 
namely, the gudha-rncmdapa and the sabhdrnandapa, and the pra- 
dakshina-mdrga, that is, the ambulatory/^ The sabhd-maTjdapa is four 
column ranges deep and its mid-point is a circular cupola on twenty- 
four columns. Architraves reach from column to column, and arches, 
like garlands, flow from shaft to shaft. Some idea of the proportions of 
the columned hall may be gained from its measurements, the octagonal 
nave being 25 feet in diameter, and the architrave 12 feet from the floor; 
the apex of the dome, 30 feet high, is supported on an attic system of 
dwarf pillars with convoluted braces between, and all the capitals are of 
the four bracket order. The dome is built up of eleven concentric rings, 
five of which, interposed at regular intervals, depict patterns of figures 
and animals. Between these figured courses arc ornamental ones, while 
from the apex hangs a central pendant surrounded by a group of smaller 
pendants. On sixteen brackets, sixteen Vidyddcxns, arc superimposed 
on the surface of the dome across the mouldings. 

On the ceilings of the collonades of smaller pillars, surrounding the 
main temple, are sculptured scenes from the lives of Tlrthahkaras, aiid 
sometimes, scenes from the Hindu mythology, such as KalTyadamana. 

The other important temple at Dilawara is the temple of Nemi- 
natha built by Tejahpala to increase the merit of his wife Anupunta- 
devT and their son Lunasimha,„ from whom the temple is known as lalna- 
xjasahiha. The construction of the main temple was finished by A.I). 
1230 though Tejahpala continued to build some of the subsidiary si rue- 
tiires one of which is dedicated to his second wife SuhadadevT. 

'I’his temple is bigger in size than the Viniala*va^fl/?//{a., measuring 
155 feet by 92 feet. Architectonically it hardly differs from the latter, 
though there is considerable differences in the interior decoration of the 
t/wo temples, and in the type of pillars. 

The exterior of these two temples is plain. This restraint in distri¬ 
bution heightens the overpowering effect of the interior decorations. As 
Cousens remarks “the crisp, thin translucent, shell like treatment of the 
designs are veritable dreams of beauty.'* It has also been rightly said that 
for minute delicacy of carving and beauty of detail, these two temples at 
Dilwara, stands almost unrivalled even in India, the land of patient and 
lavish labour."*® 

This hypnotic effect of the interior decorations, jpfevehts one from 
notking the -structural deficiencies of the tempiesV where the laws of 
proportion have been to some extent'disregarded.' The heights. of the 
domes are too stunted compared to' their diartibtres, and the ceilings of 
the bays of the transepts, particularly Illare too low. Of 
the unnecessarily heavy architraves, Cousen remarks that they are “the 
antithesis of the fairy I'ighneis's of the sculpture and gossamer tracery”.^® 

Zimmer rightly remarks on the Vimala'tu?<^^t>a; “Its interior, 
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however, is already beginning to drown in its own sweet sap. The orna- 
mentation has ceased to be a playful self-dissolution of the material, 
spreading itself out over its own surfaces like a thrilling shudder toward 
a more agitated life. Rather, it has become a fabric of preciosities laid 
upon the body of the material, and under it all flow has subsided. The 
total effect is of a building that has decomposed its substance into decor, 
and there lies over it a sweet macabre shimmer. 

“The intrinsic frailty and lack of true monumentality inherent in 
this picturesque, delicate Jaina style are the price it paid for the breath¬ 
taking l)eauty of its ceilings, pillars, doorway, niches and panels. 

Each chapel, each statue, each column, is part of an extensive lacework 
in which every detail represents the skilled realization of a fixed for¬ 
mula. And the end is a frozen, lifeless beauty, produced in infinite 
bounty’*.^” 

The Siirya temple at Modhera and Vimala's x^dsahika were built 
during the same period. The former is the creation of an artist, the 
latter a craftsmen’s exhibition arranged by a fabulously wealthy man. 
Money judiciously invested brings more money, makes a man richer and 
gradually elevates his position among the banias, till he becomes their 
acknowledged respected chief. Unfortunately, beauty cannot be added, 
far less multiplied, and though the best craftsmen be hired their works 
will not sparkle with life unless a creative artist kindles it with the 
dynamism of his imagination and soul, w^hose wealth is measured by 
how much it can feel and its poverty by how little. 

The forgotten architects of the temples at Ellora, Khajuraho, 
Modhera, Bhuvane^vara, Konarak, or Tanjore forged in the smithy of 
their souls the uncreated urge of their race, the unrealised dreams of 
the sages and poets. Here at Abu, sitting behind silver doors are the 
bejewelled effigies of the TTrthahkaras, who in their life heroically sur¬ 
rendered all the worldly passions and objects; now they gaze steadfastly, 
with vacant lifeless eyes of precious jewels, on what money and manmon 
can create. 

T oranas 

A prominent feature of the temple architecture in Gujarat arc the 
ornamental toranas, which were erected in front of a temple. The 
toranas which are exquisitely carved, may have been used to suspend 
a swing on which the deities on ceremonial occasions were placed. 

Toranas hTdvt been found at Piludra, Vadnagar, Kapadvanj, Siddha- 
pura and Valarai.^^ Of these the best preserved are the Vadnagar toranas 
which are built of red and yellow sandstones without mortar or other 
cementing material. To give stability to the structure the pillars have 
l>een povided with enormous bases covering 53 square feet, The mould* 
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ings of the pillars follow those of the inayji^iqvara of a temple. The 
double capitals are an elegant feature of the torai^a. 

There is a mutilated torana at Siddhapura now, standing in the north 
of the east porch. It was practically intact when Forbes wrote his 
lias Mala, but was denuded of many of its beautiful components in 
1869. The torana of Siddhapura, and the other torajias which arc smaller 
in dimensions, follow the plan of the Vadnagar torana. 

Secular architecture 

The remains of ramparts and city gates at Dabhoi and Jhinjhuvada 
are at present the only evidence of secular architecture left. Burgess 
seems to have noticed a city wall in Vadnagar also.®^ 

The inherent structural defect of these ramparts was the main 
cause of their decay. Burgess and Cousens remark that the gateway (at 
Dabhoi) is wooden in character. “It is a framework mortised and tenoned 
together, exerting bending and tensile strains, for which stone is but ill 
adapted. Consequently when one part gives way the whole generally 
follows by the snapping of the brittle stone. In the carved brackets 
there is but a very small section of the material which passes from the 
top to the bottom wholly within the bracket, so that most of the weight 
upon it produces a shearing force tending to break it oflf. The shearing 
rather than the crushing resistance of the stone is thus brought into 
play. In wood work this would be perfectly legitimate, and throughout 
Gujarat is found abundance of wood work, both old and new, with just 
such bracketing and it is evident that the construction of these gateways 
was actually copied in stone from similar structures in wood then cxist- 
ing.*’ 

Vadnagar, 

It is learnt from the VadniigiiYprasasti, that the city of Vadnagar 
was surrounded by a rampart. The prasasli states: Lest this Brahmana 
town, though given upto difficult austerities, should suffer harm, the 
king full of devotion, ordered a rampart to be built for protection.... 
The crest jewel of the Chaulukyas adorned this whole town with a ram¬ 
part, desiring to benefit the Brahmanas.’• Of these ramparts, little trace 
is now left; it has been suggested by H. Shastri that the present .\rjun- 
Bari gate, on which the Vadnagar-pra.fflja' is found, probably stands on 
the site of the original gate built by Kumarapfila. This is quite likely, 
for the present Vzdn^ig'^x-prasasli, which is a copy of the original, was 
inscribed and set up in V.S. 1689, when the *ArJuna-Barika' was re-built. 

Jhmjhuvada, Ghunili and Uparkol. 

The front-wall of Jhinjhuvada, a small town about 16 miles north 
of Kharaghoda railway station, is said to have been built by Siddha- 
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raja.’" I’he old g^aics of the ruined ranipari, strongly resembles the 
Dabhoi gates. The gates found at Gluinili called ‘the Rampola gates’ 
have now been removed to the Rajkot museum. 

According to Sankalia, a gate of similar t\pc, l>ui much simpler in 
decoration, exists in the Uparkot (old fori) at Jiinagarh. Here the 
brackets projects inward so much iliat the space to be spanned by the 
lintel is less than a fool, wliich gives it the appearance of a triangular arch. 

Dabhoi 

I’he ruins of the ramparts of Dabhoi, the ancient DarbhavatT, is 
the most impressi\e remnant of military architecture of ancient India. 
The rampart seems to have been built during the reign of Visaladcva, 
by an architect named Devaclitya. Saraiigade\a probably carried out 
extensive repairs to the rampart in V'.S. 1‘H1. ‘‘ 

Parts of the bastion and walls were still standing in A.D. 1775, but 
since then those have been mosly dismantled and the materials used for 
ballast or put to some othei' use of a similar nature. Except for the 
principal gates with their adjuncts, a bastion and some walling here and 
there together with tlie basement upto a height of about 8 feet where 
the lozenge shaped ornament, so typical of the mediaeval Gujarat archi¬ 
tecture start, the whole of the fortifying wall has been removed. 

The enclosure was a rectangle, of which the two larger sides 
measured 1000 yards each, and the two smaller sides 800 yards each. 
There arc four gates standing on the four cardinal points. I he gates 
on the east which seems to have been the chief gate is called Hira gate, 
that on the west Baroda gate, that on the north Champaner, Mori or 
Mahudi gate and the Chandod or the Nundod gate stands on the south. 

The quadrangular enclosure “is relieved at intervals by shallow 
rectangular bastions, originally lifty-two in number, on the four walls 
at distance of about 64 yards apart—by the centre gate-way wdth its outer 
gate, and by large round corner bastions. Running along the top of the 
walls arc the kanguras or merlons wdth embrasures on narrow^ spaces 
between them. High up upon the inner side and behind these kanguras 
is a terrace or terreplein, about 8 feet wide, along which troops of the 
garrison could move from one part of the walls to another and shoot 
their arrows from, between the kanguras. On the introduction of 
musketry the embrasure were found to be rather dangerously large, so 
leaving a few* loopholes at intervals, each of these spaces was filled in 
with masonry. The ka-nguras upon the walls are a decided improve¬ 
ment in appearance upon the square-cut merlons of Western nations, 
but do not give such an idea of strength and massiveness so necessary in 
fortifications. Long collonades beneath the terreplein formed quarters 
for the soldiers and there were larger spaces running into the body of 
the shallow bastions. In each of the four corner bastions is a large 
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circular room, ii.s roof being supported by two concentric rings of pillars. 
Above this is the bastion platform. Flic plan of these corner bastions 
is peculiar. Eight small segments of a large circle are separated from 
one another by two angles set back into tlie circle with tlieir points on 
its circumferance. The bastion is carried up to its full height on this 
plan. This was subsequently found a weak arrangemem when cannons 
were brought to bear upon it, all these angles an<i projections being very 
easily knocked away, and the spaces between the angles were built up, 
bringing the plan of the bastion to a circle. Ui>c)ii these bastions ha\e 
afterwards been raised twelvc^sided brick towers with splayed embra¬ 
sures for cannon.^' 

Architecturally, the four gates are most signilicanl. Ehe gates were 
all double structures, consisting of an inner and outer curtain the former 
being at right angles to tlie line of entrance of tlie outer, leaving a small 
open court between. In most instances tlie inner gateway only has been 
preserved, in appearance an intricate and riclily carved structure, 
rhe Baroda gate is now the best preserved, while the Hira gate has 
suffered most, and undergone material alterations. It must have been 
most minutely caived, but this carving is now to be seen only on the 
Kfdika-Maia temple side, and on the extant part of Vaidyanatha shrine, 
to whom Soinesvara, in the Ddhhoi-praiasLh (v. 11^) prays for the long¬ 
life of VIsaladeva. The iiisSeription is found in a niche inside the Hira 
gate. 

Only a small portion of the temple of Vaidyanailia now remains, 
but the Kalika-Mata temple, which has undergone substantial repairs 
and restorations, still retains some of its original grandeur. The temple 
has three storeys, and was guarded with w(X)den doors, which arc still 
preserved. 

It is difficult to determine the raison d^etre of the temples and the 
rich carvings on the gates. According to the Abhidhdnachintdma^h the 
gate of a city wras called gopuram^^ which reminds one of the gopuram.s 
of the south Indian temples wdiich are so richly sculptured. 

Detailed instruction on the construction of a city wall is given by 
Kautilya (II, B), w^ho recommends the construction of six gates. Appa¬ 
rently one of these gates w^as to be called, gopura according to Kautilya. 
According to the Mdnasdra, the gopuras consisted of as many as sixteen 
storeys; the Mdnasdra describes in detail the measurement of these 
storeys, and their ornaments and mouldings,a discussion of which, 
however, is beyond the scope of the present work. 

Irrigation Works, 

From the beginning of the rule of the Chaulukya dynasty, the kings 
undertook to execute irrigation projects. Mularaja I appointed officers 
to dig square and round wells, and tanks. UdayamalT, the queen of 
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Bhima, is said to have excavated a very large tank at the capital, and 
popular legend credits her with digging the Rd^i ki'vav, which, as has 
been described above, was despoiled in order to build a modern step- 
well nearby. Udayamati’s son, Karna, also excavated a large tank call¬ 
ed Karnasagara. Forbes has left an account of this tank as noted above.®^ 
Karna’s queen MaynalladevT is said to have excavated the Mansar lake at 
Viramgam. But the most famous project of this type was the Sahasralihga 
lake excavated by Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja. 

P'avs 

The abundance of step-wells in Gujarat and the existence of a 
greenish stone quarry at Motipura near Dabhoi, reminds one of the 
following line from the Meghadulam : Vdpi ch-dsmin marakaia^iLd- 
haddha-sopdna-mdrgd. (v. 82, Uiiarmnegha). 

Favs or step-wells are so named, because in order to reach their 
water level one has to descend by a flight of stairs. The vav at Vayad, 
which is described by Burgess, is a typical step-well. It is about 40 yards 
in length and 12 ft. 8 inches between the side retaining walls. The 
structure is five storeys in depth, and except at the bottom of the 
fourth storey downwards, the landing platforms are unusually narrow— 
at the bottom of the third stair the landing being little over two feet in 
breadth. Along the side walls run wide ledges at each stage. As usual 
it ends in a circular draw-well, about 13 feet in diameter at the top and 
diminishing to about 10| feet below. At the head of this there is the 
usual mol for drawing up water by means of bullocks for irrigation.*’® 

The most beautiful vav in Gujarat, however, was the RaV'^-hi’^av, 
which Udayamatl is said to have built. This vav has been repaired and 
to some extent renovated and some remains of its former glory can be 
seen now.**^ 

Mansar Lake. 

The Mansar lake at Viramgam is said to have been built by Maya- 
nalladevi. The irregular shape of this lake is said to resemble a conch. 
The surrounding ghat or flight of stone steps which leads down to the 
water contains 357 small temples out of the original 520.®" 

But the most famous lake was the Sahasralihga lake excavated by 
Siddharaja at Anahilapataka. The Sarasvati-purdna (16, V. 212) states: 
na Siddhesa samo rdjd na saras iadrisam kachit 
samarh Sahasralihgena tlrtharh anydn na vidyate. 

(There is no king equal to Siddhesa, and no lake like that (excavated 
by him) and nowhere is there a iirlha (as holy as) Sahasralihga.) 

According to the Sarasvalhpurat^a, the lake was surrounded by 
temples w^hich included ten-incarnations (Da^avatara) of Vishnu on its 
northern embankment; on the w^st there were 108 shrines dedicated to 
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various goddesses. There were also shrines dedicated to Surya, LakulKa, 
Vinayaka, Karttika, Kapale^vara, KolladevT, Sonianatha and Bhairava. 
On the small hillock in the centre of the lake was a shrine dedicated 
to Vindhyavasinu It is now occupied by a Muslim structure or 
roza» Above the triple inlet sluices (TrivenT) was the shrine of Jala^a)*! 
Vishnu. 

Archaeological excavations have revealed that Sahasralinga lake was 
neither round nor rectangular, but many sided. Its actual shape can 
only be ascertained when the whole contour is traced outJ^^ Un¬ 
fortunately, complete repou of the excavation is not yet available. 

Sculpture 

Mediaeval Indian sculpture was cither temple sculpture, that is 
mainly decorative, or rilievo; detached sculptures rarely occur; they are 
always meant to have a slab attached behind them. Moreover, in most 
of the images the importance is iconographic, rather than artistic; and 
tlie decorative sculptures of the temples arc a part of the temple archi¬ 
tecture and subservient to it, except in such temples as Virnala-vaia/n^a 
and l.undi%im\i^-vasahika, where they dominate the architecture com¬ 
pletely. 

During the Chaulukya period portrait sculpture was to some extent 
practised. In front of the Lunasimha-t;asfl/iiW may be seen the figures 
of the members of Vastupala and Tejahpala’s family.®^ On the northern 
side of the Hira gate at Dabhoi, under a balcony is carved an elephant 
with his rider surrounded by horsemen and it has been suggested that 
this elephant rider represents Vlsaladeva.*'-^ In the temple of Pancha- 
sara Par^vanatha in Anahilapataka, images of Vanaraja and his minister 
Jamba is still shown. But an inscription under the figure of Vanaraja 
is dated V.S. 1524 (A.D. 1467), hence Burgess denied its anthenticity.®^ 
In a plaque in the ceiling of the dome of the mari4apa above the lotus 
leaves and stalks of the Vimala-va^a/zi^a at Mt. Abu, SarasvatT is flanked 
by two persons. On the proper right of the goddess is a bearded man 
under whom is inscribed Loyana Sutradhara, and on the proper left of 
the goddess is a person holding a measuring rod under whom is inscribed 
Sutradhara Kela. Presumably they are the two architects of the temple. 
Fittingly the right hand of Sarasvatl is extended in the varada gesture. 

The figures of the deities and their attendants are stylised and 
usually strictly follow the iconographic texts, though sometimes the same 
deity is represented in more than one style. For example, of the Sflrya 
images at Modhera, one shows the god standing erect in the seven horsed 
chariot; he has two bands (broken) holding full blown lotuses; he has 
usual ornaments, the Iranian waist-girdle and the top boots, and is not 
only accompanied by Dandi and Pifigala, but the two horse-faced godi 
(Aivins, sons of Surya by Safijna) are also showm behind them, The 
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Other figure though of Surya differs from the former in the following 
respects; it is less richly carved, the lotuses stand above the shoulder, 
and the boots seems to be impressed; there are no Asvins and the 
attendants are not seated, but standing; there are no horses also; the 
figure stands on a lotus; above it on cither side is a devotee or Vidya- 
dhara in the act of praising/’® 

Again at Kheralu has been found a Surya image, which according 
to an inscription found on its pedestal was set up in V.S. 1293 (A.D. 
1236). It is a group of three images cut out of white marble slabs, the 
central figure measuring about 3| feet by IJ feet and the flanking 
images about 2} feet by I feet each. Surya here is holding two lotuses; 
he has his top boots. Iranian girdle, kirata-miikiila and the usual neck¬ 
laces; he is flanked by two archers who represent Usha and Pratyusha, 
busy in dispelling darkness by their arrows, and is attended by four 
attendants who are Dandi, Pihgala, his regular attendants, and his two 
wives, probably Rajhi and Nikshubha; Chaya and Suvarchasa, the two 
other wives of Surya, are probably the two goddesses on two sides, who 
also hold lotus and are attended by two attendants. The horses, which 
are almost invariably found in the images of Surya in Western India, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The entire group is absolutely lifeless.^’^*^, 

A rather unusual sculptured panel has been found in Ajapala or 
yVjayapala-/twndfl in Vadnagar. It represents the seven sgges, ArtindhaiT; 
and the divine cow, Kamadhenu; it also depicts a fight between an 
elephant and a horse.^’^ 

At Ambasan in the Mehsana taluk several good sculptures are said 
to be lying loose on the site known as Sltala-Mata. The best of these 
pieces is the fragmentary stone panel representing Vishnu seated on 
.^esha who is encircled by the N'agis in adoration/’'^ 

A curious piece of sculpture has been found at Kheralu. It is a 
leogxyph ridden by a dwarf and attacked by a lady.^'^ Dwarfs are, how¬ 
ever a common feature of Gujarat sculpture and arc usually found as 
pillar brackets in temples, for example at Sunak, Kasara, Virta, Dilmol 
and Ghumli,"^* Lcogryphs arc, however, rare in Gujarat. 

The Chauliikyan temple architecture is conspicuous by the rows of 
mouldings on the plinth with aninuil motif, ihe aspafluva i\nd the gaja-, 
thara. The akfathara ox row of ivS iisuajl.y .found,in larger temples 

though there arc exceptiom, while xhc; gaiatjiara, or a. row of elephants 
invariably decorates the plinth of the teuiples. of . this, period. ..^T^ 
ment of the aninials,- however, juc en-drely.conventidnal,: and these hors^^ 
rows .ancl elephantTows'ina^r be ;ealled orugonental. designs, rather than 
animal sculpture. It is possible; however that these figures in the moulds, 
ings have been placed in relation to, the continuous..plane of. the relief, 
ground, and their'movement, would .not be conveyed except.,by distort¬ 
ing thw shapes,^ ^ ^ .. .. 
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It is in decorative sculpture, that the art in this period excels. The 
craftsmanship and some of the designs are superb, if not unique. But 
there is a strident overtone in the complexity and multiplicity of designs 
and their numbers which at the first sight has an overwhelming efiect 
on the beholder, as at the temples at Abu. The Surya temple at Modhera 
is also elaborately sculptured, but its poised architecture and open sur¬ 
roundings with the big artificial lake balances the tone. In the Abu 
temples, again, the sculptures arc more emphatically projected spatially 
from the surface of the coniponcnts of which they form a part. Though 
this tendency is present at Modhei'a, as in most other mediaeval temples, 
the emphasis there is subordinated to the total conception of the struc¬ 
ture. 

Sometimes narrati\e scenes are sculptured on the inside pillars and 
walls. In Modhera scenes from the Mnliabhnrala are sculptured, 
but the stone is badly weathered and details arc cliaced. But in Abu 
temples the sculptures are very well preserved and scenes from Brahmav 
nical and Jaina mythology, such as KalTyadamana and the marriage of 
Neminatha, can be seen. Charming sculptures of this type is found in 
the Dabhoi fort, rherc high up on the wall is a frieze showing the 
“churning of the milk occan^’ and “death of Parikshit“.'^ The other: 
figure sculptures are distributed over the walls of the Hira gate, in 
niches and panels. Both the sides of the walls of the Kalika-Mata 
temple is profusely carved in high and low relief, depicting single 
figures, pairs or groups of three or more figures. None of these sculp¬ 
tures however reach the level of great art, expressing at the same time, 
the real and the ideal, the typical and the individual. 

One of the reasons for this degeneration was that in mediaeval 
India the entire temple represented the significance which was former¬ 
ly expressed through the sculptured images. Sculptures were still im¬ 
portant, but as an adjunct of the main structure. As a devotee proceed¬ 
ed towards the cella, these sculptured figures and reliefs attuned his 
mind to the central purpose of the house of God. Then it became im¬ 
material whether they were formalised even to the extent of loosing all 
merit as a work of art or not; to a devotee any representation is enough, 
and so the purpose is fulfilled. 

There are, however, amorous on miihuna figures in the temples at 
Modhera, Khandoran, Dugdhe^vara Mahadeva temple at Mandrapur, 
and in the inner side of the architraves of the porches in the Rudra- 
mahalaya.^^ Hirananda Shastri states that the Rajarajesvara temple has 
a strange nude figure of white marble which reminds one of the old 
railing images of Mathura.This may be significant, for amorous 
figures have been a peculiar feature of Indian art from very early days. 
In some of the Maurya and Suhga terracottas the female divinity is 
dressed in a sM or skirt of diaphanous material; but special care is 
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taken to reveal the mount of Venus in apparent nudity, a tendency 
which also characterises the stone sculptures in the Suhga, Andhra and 
the Kushana period/^ Again, the majority of the images found at 
Mathura are that of nude or semi-nude female figures. Commenting on 
thS Coomarswamy states: “It will, indeed, have been observed that 
there is scarcely a single temple figure represented in early Indian art 
without erotic suggestion of some kind, implied, or explicitly expressed 
and emphasized; nowhere, indeed, has the vegetative sexual motif been 
presented with greater frankness or transparency, though in certain later 
phases of Indian art, as at Khajuraho and Konarak, more specifically. 
The railing types are to be connected with and perhaps derived from 
the early terracottas, which in their turn remind us of the nude goddess 
once worshipped throughout Western Asia, and of the gold plaque of 
the Earth goddess from Lauriya-Nandangarh. In the presence of these 
emblems of abundance we must not be misled by modern ideas; their 
meaning, if not Buddhist or Jaina, is nevertheless religious; and reveals 
an essential purity of spirit that has at all times preserved the East from 
many psychological disasters that have overtaken the West. The two 
pol^r themes of Indian, indeed, of all experience, are there presented, 
side by side, though not in opposition; in much later, mediaeval, Vaish- 
nava art we find them unified’’.^* 

Wood Carving 

Good quality stone is not found in Gujarat and, therefore, it has 
been suggested that her early monuments were of wood. The designs 
of the carvings also seem to have been copied from wooden originals. 
The possibility of the original Somanatha temple’s being built of wood 
has been discussed above. 

Fine specimens of wood carving are to be met in many places in 
Gujarat such as Anahilapataka, Siddhapura, Baroda and Songadh. 
Some of these wood carvings are marvels of skill. It is evident that they 
were parts of a building, and though highly decorative, had strict struc¬ 
tural function. Some of the wooden brackets, and a group of six female 
orchestra players were discovered some time ago^®. But the date of these 
wood carvings is uncertain. 

Painting 

There have been differences of opinion regarding the nomenclature 
of the school of painting which flourished in Gujarat and Rajputana; 
for our purpose, it will be convenient to call it ’Gujarat painting’. These 
paintings are always found in manuscripts, where they were used to 
illustrate the texts. Due to the small size of the illustrations, they are 
also known as miniatures; so that, they may be referred to as Gujarat 
fuiniaturcs. 
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The earliest dated illustrated manuscript, according to Moti- 
thandra, is a copy of NUithachurjii, which was written in V.S. 1157 
during the reign of Siddharaja. Hirananda Shastri, however, has des¬ 
cribed an illustrated manuscript of Kalpasutra dated V.S. 1125. If the 
date is genuine, then this copy of Kalpasutra, should be accepted as the 
earliest dated illustrated manuscript of Gujarat.^^ 

The art of book-illustrations continued to be practised upto the 
17th century if not later. All the earlier manuscripts, however, were 
written on palm-leaves, while paper manuscripts dated from about the 
beginning of the 14th century are available. 

It may be mentioned here, that there is a general consensus of 
opinion, that paper was introduced in India by the Muslim conquerors. 
But a manuscript in paper, written in the Gupta script of the 5th cen¬ 
tury, has been discovered at Kashgar, while Nearchos, a Greek writer, 
wdio accompanied Alexander, stated that the Indians were manufactur¬ 
ing wTiting paper out of cotton by pouriding.R. B. Pandey suggests 
that under the climatic conditions of India paper cannot survive for 
long, so that paper manuscripts from Gujarat and Rajputana cannot be 
traced back to a time earlier than the 14th century A.D. However, as no^ 
paper manuscript written during the period under review% has been dis¬ 
covered, we shall only discuss the palm-leaf manuscripts. 

Before proceeding to discuss the style of the Gujarat miniatures, it 
will be convenient to note here the important illustrated dated 
manuscripts. 

In the NisJthachurni, most of the illustrations are decorative floral 
or geometric patterns executed on a circular base or rounded. There 
are a few human figures, one of which shows an elephant rider with two 
apsarases holding garlands in the lower margin, which represents the 
ground.^® The picture reminds one of the famous verse with which 
Hemachandra is said to have addressed Siddharaja when he met the 
Emperor for the first time: 

Siddharaja gaja-rdjam uchchakaih 
kdraya prasaram etam agratah 
santrasantu haritdm matahgajds- 
taih kirn adya bhavataiva bhudhritd.^^ 

The other dated palm-leaf illustrated manuscripts are the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. Jndtdsutra and three other Ahgas of the Svetambara school with 
the commentary of Abhyadeva, dated V.S. 1184 (A.D, 1127). 

2. Dasavaikdlikd Laghuvritti, dated V.S. 1200 (A.D. 1143). 

3. Ogha Niryukti, dated* V.S. 1218 (A.D, 1161). 

4. Mahdviracharita dated V.S. 1294 (A.D. 1237). 

5. Nemindtha Charita, dated V.S. 1298 (A.D. 1241), 

6. Kathdratnasdgara, dated V.S. 1513 (A.D. 1256). 
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7. &rdvakapraiikramanachu^ dated V.S. HU7 (A.D. 1260). 

8. Kalpasufra and KdlakdchdryakaUid, dated V.S. 1385 (A.D. 1278). 

(Another illustrated manuscript of this work is dated V.S. 1.336 

A.D. 1279). 

9. Suhdhukalhd and seven other kalhds, dated V.S. 1315 (A.D. 
1288 )."' 

Besides these dated iiianuscripis there are also otlier illustrated 
manu.scripts which do not bear any dates but on stylistic grounds their 
illustrations are considered to belong to this period. 

A miniature in the Dasavaikdlikd Laghiivrilli represents a Jaina 
monk seated on a couch conversing with another monk seated in front 
of him; a layman with folded hands stands on the right. This group 
is said to represent Hcmachandra, and his disciple Mahendra Suri and 
Kumarapala. In the manuscript of the Mahdinracharita, a monk is 
shown in a miniature seated on a throne dressed in the typical white 
garb of the Jaina monks; behind him a disciple, holding a piece of cloth, 
is waiting and another disciple is learnng his lessons. In another illus- 
tration in the same work, a beared man, dressed in shorts anti a half¬ 
sleeved jacket sits with folded hands. The Jaina monk in the first illus¬ 
tration, and the bearded man in the second illustration, liavc been 
identified with Heinachandra and Kumarapala respectively."- 

A manuscript of the Siddha-Hema-laghu-vrilti, found in Anahila- 
pataka contains several pictures. The manuscript is undated, but 
Shastri was of the opinion that it was copied not long after it had been 
written. One of the illustrations, seems to represent a book being 
presented to a king. This may represent the well-known episode of 
Hcmachandra\s presentation of his grammar to .Siddharaja. H. Shastri, 
however claimed, that this is the earliest knowji portrait of Siddharaja. 
It may represent Siddharaja, but it is not possible to say that it was 
a portrait painting."" 

In the illustrations of S\ibdhukalhTh the representation of trees and 
animals appear for the first time. 

Among the undated manuscripts, the Digainbara Jaina canonical 
text, Shaikhauddgamd with the Dhavald hka is important, because it 
.shows that illustrating the manuscripts was not practised by the isvetam- 
haras alone. Motichandra is of the opinion that this manuscript .should 
be dated between A.D. 1113-1120 and that it contains the earliest known 
Digainbara miniatures. 

Many references are available to show’ that painting on cloth was 
popular during this period. But thcf earliest known painted cloth 
belongs to the 14th century A.D. 

Wooden book-covers were also sometimes painted. One wood cover 
(26 inches by 3 inches) has been supposed to contain a representation 
of Jinadatta Suri, from which it has been conjectured that it should be 
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dated between A.D. 1112-1154.^^ The reasons advanced for this identi¬ 
fication, however, are hardly convincing. 

Techniq ue 

The Gujarat miniatures served a limited purpose, namely, illustrat¬ 
ing a inaniisciipt. The width of a palm-leaf was about 2-3 inches, so 
that the space was limited. Another limitation was imposed by the 
prevailing custom of writing the manuscript first, and then submit¬ 
ting it to the painter. On the written folios rectangular spaces were 
marked off by the copyist before he commenced writing. Sometimes 
marginal legends describing the scene were left to guide the painter; 
thumbnail sketches of the composition done in black ink, as a guide to 
the painter, have also been found. 

In the palm-leaf manuscripts, the painters first covered the panel 
with a Vermillion paint. Figures were then modelled in colours after 
w>^hich they were outlined.The result was constant break in the line; 
there was no attempt at careful drawing, and angularity became an out¬ 
standing feature of these miniatures. The only attempt towards model¬ 
ling, is sometimes seen in the application of colour washes or thickening 
the outlines of a figure, llic surface of the palm-leaf is not adapted to 
delicate workmanship with a fine brush, therefore, larger brushes with 
wider strokes w^ere used. As a result the details obtained on paper 
manuscripts wdth finer brushes could not be reproduced on palm-leaf 
manuscripts. 

The colours most often used, apart from the vermilion for the 
background, were yellow, blue, white and rarely green or gold. I'he 
different colours were applied in such a manner, that the shades could 
blend with each other. Lac-dye was applied to the feet and the lips. 

The limited palette did not probably greatly handicap the painters, 
for, their subjects were also limited. Usually the subjects of painting 
were, tlrlhankaras, gods, goddesses, monks, nuns, devotees (male and 
female) and kings; scenes from nature wTre rarely drawm; and all these 
wei'e highly conventional representations. 

Style 

Tlic peculiarity of the Gujarat miniatures was that from the begin¬ 
ning, they were conventional and formal. One of the reasons may have 
been, that these miniatures were primarily intended to illustrate Jain 
canonical texts, and Jaina an, particularly iconogiaphy, has always been 
conventional with hardly any change. This attitude tow’ards art may 
have influenced the miniatures to some extent. 

There was however some changes observable in detailed treatment; 
some features, particularly the treatment of the eye developed gradually, 
till the farther eye was completely projected into space. But the other 
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characteristics of this art, such as angularity, absence of depth and pers¬ 
pective, can be discerned from the beginning. It will, therefore, be 
convenient to describe the general characteristics of the Gujarat miniatures, 
though some of these were present in an undeveloped form in the palm- 
leaf manuscripts. 

The conception is purely decorative, without any realistic approach. 
The subjects are grouped together on the same ground which lacks all 
depth and perspective. The figures are never placed one behind the 
other. The height of the figures does not depend on their real dimen¬ 
sions, nor on their disposition in the composition, but according to the 
importance of the subject; for example a man can be taller than an 
elephant. The kings and the saints are always taller than the servants 
and the disciples, or, in other words the perspective is hierarchic. 

The elements of nature looses their realistic character. The sky is 
suggested by conventional clouds of blue or black, and without going 
into details, it may be stated that sun, moon, water, mountain, and trees 
were represented by equally conventional designs. For example, in a 
manuscript of the Subdhukathd of A.D. 1288, trees are represented. But, 
most of the trees consists of a trunk headed by a cluster of circular green 
leaves with a few patches of red and yellow indicating fruits and flowers. 
The trunk after rising straight for three fourths of its height sharply 
inclines downwards and takes on the aspect of an umbrella or chauri; 
as Valadevamuni and the raihakdraka are standing under the trees, it 
seems obvious that the trees were intentionally made to appear like 
this-**^ 

Among other general characteristics may be mentioned that the 
representation of architecture was reduced to a minimum; two columns 
supported by a roof was sufficient to represent a temple. The plan of 
the picture was always perpendicular in relation to the observer, and 
attempt was rarely made to represent the point of view from any 
height,®^ 

The characteristics of the human figure, apart from its angularities 
in the treatment of the limbs, is seen in the excessively large heads 
measuring about one fifth of the height of the body. But the chief 
characteristic of the Gujarat miniatures was the position of the farther 
eye. Before we discuss the eyes, however, it is necessary to elucidate 
a point made above. 

We have stated above that one of the conventions of Gujarat minia¬ 
tures was that one figure was never placed in front of another. In 
support of this convention, Motichandra quotes from the translation of 
the Vishnudharmottara by Stella Kramrisch, as follows: “In represent¬ 
ing certain figures the artist should avoid to place one figure before the 
other’', but the actual sentence in Kramrisch’s translation is: “In 
painting (one) should carefully avoid, in case of all these, placing one 
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(figure) in front of another/’®* Now, the actual line in the Vishnu- 
dharmottara is, ''Sammukhatvam ath-aiteshdrh chiire yatnad-vivarjayet,^'^ 
Sammukhatvam here means “frontal view”, that is the line quoted 
above would mean that “a painter should carefully abstain from 
representing the frontal view (full face of a figure); in other words, only 
profiles should be shown. 

The date of the Vishnudharmottara is uncertain, but it could not 
have been written before the Matsya-purma which was most probably 
written between c. A.D. 550-650.^® As al-Beruni mentions this work, 
it must have been written before the 11th century. Therefore, it may 
be concluded that it was composed between the 7th to 10th centuries 
A.D. Hence it seems that the convention of drawing the profiles only, 
came to be recognised after the Gupta age and before the earliest dated 
illustrated Gujarat miniature. 

It is possible that the Indian painters were, as Stchoukine says, 
obsessed with the principle of the “greatest visibility’which brought 
in its train a series of conventions necessary to implement this principle. 
The process of reducing the aspect of objects by the effect of linear pers¬ 
pective was avoided, and the various parts of the body w*ere treated with 
a view to emphasise them. The head, which was formerly treated under 
all the aspects, sometimes with a marked preference for the three-fourth 
profile, came to be treated in pure profile, through an intermediate stage 
when the ^'profil perdtC' became popular. 

This raised a problem. Either the painter could draw the full face, 
and satisfy the principle of the greatest visibility or he could draw the 
profile and present the individuality of the figure; that is, he could re¬ 
present a sharp nose but lose one eye. A compromise was effected by 
drawing a pure profile, and projecting the farther eye into space. 

This projection of the farther eye into space distinguishes Gujarat 
miniatures from all schools of painting. Ajit Ghose explained this 
peculiarity as due to the artists desire to show that he was painting some¬ 
thing fiat, though his aim was plastic. Norman Brown was of the 
opinion that the protruberance of the farther eye was the result of copy¬ 
ing the glass eyes of the Svetambara images, which extend beyond the 
normal eyes to a distance of about half an inch.®* 

These suggestions have been thoroughly discussed by Motichandra, 
who has rightly rejected them.®* He has also shown that the tendency 
of projecting the eye increased as the profiles became sharper. It is 
however difficult to maintain, as he has done, that it was an established 
convention in Ajanta to represent the human face in three quarter pro¬ 
file only. Full face of Buddha is found in caves nine and nineteen for 
example. What happened at Ajanta was that there was a bias towards 
profile, as in a group no two faces were drawn in the same angle. But 
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it does not appear that the early painters of Ajanta were drawing under 
the fetish of any convention. 

However, this convention of drawing the profile came to be recog¬ 
nised with the beginning of the mediaeval ages, when, it appears, that 
angularity of features was preferred to rounded forms, and great im¬ 
portance was given in sculpture to 'mka-nasa , a nose as aquiline as a 
parrot’s beak, and pointed chin. Reproduction of these conventions on 
a flat surface made it necessary to draw in profiles. 

Drawing the profile, Itowever, resulted in another problem namely, 
that one eye and part of the forehead remained unrepresented. Moti- 
Chandra has shown that in a Gujarat miniature, if a line is ilrawii from 
the middle of the forehead to the chin of a Iniman figure, it will be seen 
that, except for the farther eye and the portion of the foreliead the head 
is in profile. In later miniatures even the length of the farther forehead 
diminislies, but the farther eye projected into space remains, d’tic nearer 
eye, it may be noted, is not shown in profile; practically the lull eye 
from a frontal aspect is given. 

One of tlie reasons that may be suggested for this peculiarity is that 
the eyes were considered to be the most important element in the facial 
expression. For example, according to the VisInjudJiarmoUara (III, ^15, 
vv. 5-7), the art of painting should follow that of dancing, and in chapter 
25 of the same work, sixty two verses out of seventy live describes the 
various positions of the eyes and the brows in expressing different moods 
of a dancer. As the position of the eye is not described in the chapters 
on painting, it has to be presumed that the painter, should follow the 
dancer in this respect. Thus the farther eye was difficult to eliminate 
from a picture. This problem was solved by drawing the face in profile 
with the nearer eye full, and the farther eye projected into space. At 
first, parts of farther forehead and even of farther chin were given, but 
these details diminished as the process developed. Thus, the contour 
of the face, that is individuality and the full view of the eyes were 
presented at the same time. In all the pictures this result was not 
obtained, but in many pictures a pair of staring eyes superimposed on 
an almost perfect profile can be seen. 

Evaluatio7t 

In evaluating the artistic remains of a past age, one naturally 
wonders how far one can trust one’s aesthetic appreciation to interpret 
truly the feelings which inspired it. The task becomes more difficult 
when it is known, as in the case of Gujarat miniatures, that the paint* 
ings were primarily meant to satisfy either some monks or some rich 
patron, who may have had very little sense of appreciation. It seems 
almost certain that the painter had very little scope for showing his 
individuality or imagination in these highly conventional drawings. 
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It should not be assumed, however, that these miniatures suffer in 
aesthetic value because of this religious content. In India particularly, 
there have never been any dichotomy between religion and art, and, as 
a matter of fact, all the great art produced in India were religious art. 
Religion by itself has never curbed the originality of the artist; his 
restrictions were due to the iconographic texts w'hich bore the stamp of 
religion. We do not yet know whether there was any Jaina canonical 
text on painting, and if it existed, what limitations it imposed upon the 
artist. 

Some art critics, as Motichandra rightly points out,®* in the first 
flush of the discovery of these miniatures overpraised them. Even 
Coomaraswamy was carried away by his enthusiasm for these miniatures, 
for which Motichandra has criticised him. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that Motichandra quotes and criticises a passage from the fourth 
volume of Coomarasw^amy’s Catalogue of Indian Collection, but in his 
History of Indian and Inonesian Art, the appreciation is less emphatic: 
‘'Here we have a series of constantly repeated compositions, varying 
only in unimportant details, and clearly indicating a long precedent 
tradition.... The style is one of pure draughtsmanship, the colour is 
indeed brilliant, but it is the outline that establishes the facts, and this 
outline, though exceedingly facile and almost careless, is very accomplish¬ 
ed, and very legible. In many cases the execution might well be called 
brilliant, and this applies as much to the tiny thumbnail indicatory 
sketches in the margins as to the finished miniatures. The variety of 
scenes and circumstances represented is very considerable, and the 
pictures afford valuable information on contemporary, or more probably, 
considering the conservatism of the style, earlier than fifteenth century 
manners, customs and costumes. 

This is a very generous appreciation; but it is difficult to disagree 
from the points emphasised by Coomaraswamy here. Draughtsmanship, 
drawing of the outline, and the colouring of the miniatures are un¬ 
doubtedly technically sound. The defect, however, is in the composition 
which is at best primitive, obvious, and endlessly repetitive. Monotony 
is increased by the flatness, lack of depth, and the restricted palette. The 
Vermillion background, unvarying in tone or otherwise, renders these 
pictures wearisome. 

But the greatest drawback of the Gujarat miniatures was in depicting 
nature, in which Indian art has always excelled. Indeed it appears that 
total dissociation from nature has imbued these miniatures with a life¬ 
less, over sophisticated, soporific charm having a restricted appeal, which 
is their only claim to recognition as works of art. 

It has been suggested that the style of the Gujarat miniatures can 
be traced to Ajanta and the wall paintings of Ellora, and that its effect 
spread as far as Pagan in Burma.®’^ Saka influence for the origin of 
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these pictures has also been suggested.'^' Some oi the points made out 
by these critics are undoubtedly very interesting, but there are others 
who have denied that Gujarat miniatures had any relation with the art 
of Ajanta or Bagh. For example, Norman Brown points out: “The 
art (of Gujarat miniatures) is at a far remove from that of Ajanta or 
Bagh, as though it were a folk art converted to the purposes of religion, 
on which point Mr. Ghosc writes pertinently.'"-^^ 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the peculiarities of 
the Gujarat miniature paintings, though very rare is not unique, for 
practically the same peculiarities with the exception of the projected 
farther eye, are found in the paintings of ancient Egypt. Breastead 
writes: “In relief, now greatly in demand for temple decoration, and 
the chapel of the mastaba-tomb, the Egyptian was confronted by the 
problem of foreshortening and perspective. He must put objects having 
roundness and thickness, upon a flat surface. How this should be done 
had been determined for him before the beginning of the Old Kingdom 
(c, 3400 B.C.). A conventional style had already been established before 
the third dynasty, (c. 3100 B.C.) and that style was now sacred and 
inviolable tradition. While a certain freedom of development survived, 
that style in its fundamentals persisted throughout the Egyptian art, 
even after the artist had learned to perceive its shortcomings. Fhc age 
which produced it had not learned to maintain one point of view in the 
drawing of any given scene or object; two different points of view were 
combined in the same figure: in drawing a man, a front view of the 
eyes and shoulders was regularly placed upon a profile of trunk and legs.*^’^'^ 
It is not claimed that Gujarat art was an offshoot of the ancient 
Egyptian art. What we want to emphasise here is that the ancient artists 
were confronted by problems which they could only solve crudely. In 
the hieratic arts these ancient traditions became sanctified, and persisted. 

The history of Indian pictorial art suffers from lack of evidence to 
illustrate its continuous tradition. The art of Ajanta is mature and deli 
berate. The Gujarat miniatures, as Norman Brown points out, are 
“primitive", “although the types in these paintings arc of great plastic 
antiquity and constitute the culmination of a long development* 
Until, therefore, further materials are available, it docs not seem possible 
\o specify either its origin or its influence abroad, 
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Gujarat Chronicles 

Large number of chronicles were written about the Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat, and in this respect the position of Gujarat literature is unique 
in India. It is true that properly speaking none of the Gujarat chronicles 
can be termed ‘history’, but they provide rough materials for writing 
one. 

The chronicles may be divided into the following groups: 

(I) General History: 

1. Dvydsrayamahdkavya by Hemachandra 

2. Prabandhachintdmani by Merutuhga 

(fl) Biographies of Kumarapala and Hemachandra 

1. Prakrit Dvydsraya by Hemachandra (also known as Kurndra- 
pdlacharita) 

2. Mahdviracharita by Hemachandra (pan of Canto XII) 

3. Kumdrapdlapralibodha by Somaprabha 

4. Mohardjapardjaya by Ya^ahpala 

5. Hema-Suri-Prabandha in PrabhdvakachariLa by Prabha- 
chandra 

6. Kumdrapdlabhupdlachariira by Jayasimha Suri (II) 

7. Kumdrapdlaprabandha by Jina-mandana 

8. Kumdrapdlacharita by Charitrasundara 

9. Hema-Surirprabandha in Prabandhakoia by Rajaiekhara 

(III) Works on Vastupala and Tejahpala 

1. Kirtikaumudi by Some^vara 

2. Hafnmlramadamardana by Jayasiriiha Suri (I) 

S. Vasantavildsa by Balachandra Suri 

4. SukritakirtikallolinT by Udayaprabha 

5. Sukritasahkirtana by Arisimha 

6. Vastupdla-Tejahpdla-prabandha in Prabandhakoia by Raja- 
^ekhara 

7. Vastupdlacharita by Harsha Gani 

(IV) Unclassified Works: 

1. Surathotsava by SomeSvara (Canto XV only) 

2. Ratnamdld by Krishnaji 

3. Mudrita-Kumudachandra by Ya^ahchandra 

4. Jagaducharita by Sarvananda 

5. Prologue of Dutdhgada by Subhata 

6. Karnasundarl by Bilhana 
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(V) Miscellaneous Works: 

1. Lekhapaddhati: a collection of documents 

2. Several genealogical lists of the Chaulukya kings of which the 
most important is Vichdrahem or Therdvali by Merutuhga. 

(VI) Non-Gujarat-chronicles: 

1. PriihvTrdjavijaya by Jayanaka 

2. Prologue of Pdrihapardkrarnd by Prahladana 

For a detailed discussion of these works, it will be convenient to 
arrange them in chronological order under the name of their authors. 

1. Bilhana: Karnasundari 

Strictly speaking, the Karnasundari is not a Gujarat chronicle. It is 
a drama written by the famous Kashmirian poet Bilhana, who spent some 
time at Anahilapataka during the reign of Karna I (c. V.S. 1122-1150). 
The historical importance of this work is insignificant. The plausibility 
of the plot has been discussed above. The drama is in four acts, and has 
been described as ‘a poor recast obviou.sly of the Ratndvali or the Viddha- 
^dlabhanjikd\^ 

2. Ya^ahchandra; Mudriia^Kumudachandra 

Ya^ahchandra was probably an earlier contemporary of Hema- 
Chandra. He was the son of Padmachandra and grandson of Dhana- 
deva,^ a minister of a prince of SakambharT. The Mudriia-Kumudachandra 
is a drama in five acts. It records the controversy which took place in 
Siddharaja's court between Devachandra and Kumudachandra, a descrip¬ 
tion of which has been given above in the chapter on religious life. It 
was the work of a religious man, and intended for a Svetambara Jaina 
audience. As such it might have been a success as a drama. Profusely 
illustrated MSS. of this work has been found. 

3. Hemachandra: Dvydhayamahdkdvya 

We have already given a short account of the life of Hemachandra; 
his best biography has been written by G. Biihler. Hemachandra wrote 
a large number of books of which one of the most important was the 
Siddha-Hema-iabddnusdsana or the Haima-vydkararia which has been 
described by Kielhorn as ‘the best grammar of the Indian middle ages’. 
For, it is arranged in a more practical manner and has a more practical 
terminology than the grammars of Panini, Chandragomin and Sakata- 
yana. Hemachandra wrote two commentaries on this grammar, called 
Laghuvritii and Vrihadvritti, which includes his Urjiddiganasutra, Dhdtu- 
pat ha, and a Lihgdnusdsana with his own commentary. The eighth 
chapter of the Siddha-Hema-sabddnusdsana (SH) is a Prakrit grammar on 
wdiich also Hemachandra wrote his own commentary, called Prakdsikd, 

The SH is divided into thirty-two sections, at the end of each of 
which he wrote a Sanskrit couplet eulogising the virtue of a Chaulukya 
king. As the grammar w^as finished during the reign of Siddharaja, the 
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verses describe the good qualities of the Chaulukya kings from Mularaja 
1 to Siddharaja. The importance of these verses for reconstructing the 
history of Gujarat is slight, but not totally negligible. 

Inspite of having written the two commentaries in Sanskrit and one 
in Prakrit, Hemachandra wrote his Dvyairayamahdkdvya (DV) to illus¬ 
trate the rules of his grammars. We write ‘grammars’, for though SH 
includes both the Sanskrit and the Prakrit grammar, for all practical 
purposes they are two distinct works. Similarly DV is strictly speaking 
a work in twenty-eight cantos; of these the first twenty cantos are written 
in Sanskrit and illustrates the rules of his Sanskrit grammar, while the 
last eight cantos are written in Prakrit and illustrate the rules of his 
Prakrit grammar. But for all practical purposes they are two distinct 
works, hence in the following discussion DV will indicate the Sanskrit 
work only, and the Prakrit work will be referred to under its alternative 
title, namely Kumdrapdlacharita, as it deals exclusively with the life of 
Kumarapala in distinction to DV which presents a general history of 
Gujarat from the reign of Mularaja to Kumarapala. 

DV consists of 2439 verses divided into 20 unequal cantos. Practi¬ 
cally every verse contains word or words which illustrate the rules of his 
grammar, and the verses are so arranged that the examples follow in 
strict order the arrangement of the rules of the SH. The first section of 
SH deals with the arrangement of the alphabet and allied matters, and 
examples of the rules of this section are to some extent omitted.^ The 
second section of the SH begins with the rule of conjunction: samdnd- 
ndm tena dirghah (SH I, ii, 1) and this is illustrated in the fourth verse 
of the DV: 

asti svastika-vad-bhumer-dharm-dgdram nay-dspadam 
purdm Sriyd sad-dilishtam namn-Anahilapdlakam (DV, I, v. 4) 
Thereafter practically each verse contains an example of one or more 
rules of the SH, so that it is necessary to discuss a few typical verses of 
the DV to show how far Hemachandra succeeded or failed in his attempt 
to graft history on grammar. 

One of the most striking verses of the DV is that with which Hema¬ 
chandra begins to give examples of Taddhit-suffixts: 
tat-tad-dhitam kartribhir-atma-bhartuh 

samelya vriddhair-yuvabhih kshandd-vd 
duhsthair-ath-Avanti-bhataih sa 

vaprodhydro-hy-abhitai rana-turya’Vddydl, (DV, XIV, v. 37) 
Historically this verse describes the condition of the Malava soldiers 
*\Avantubhata) who—^old and young—hurried to man the ramparts of 
their fortress and were not frightened on hearing the war-pipes of the 
Chaulukya army’\ For all we know, Hemachandra might have been 
here describing a real scene from a battle of the protracted struggle, many 
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Accounts of whitli he undoubtedly heard. But the verse illustrates the 
following aphorisms of the SH: 

(1) Taddhilo^nddih (VI, i, 1); (2) Paulrddi vriddharn (VI, i, 2); 

(3) Vamsya-jydyobhrdtror-Jivati‘prapautrddya 'sin *yuvd (VI, i, 3); 

(4) Sapinde vtiyahsthdnddhike jivad-vd (VI, i, 4); (5) Yuva-vxiddham kub 
mrche vd (VI, i, 5); (6) Samjnd dw'vd (VI, i, 6); and (7) Vd' *dydt (VI, i, 
11). Probably this verse served his double purpose quite well. There arc 
many verses of this nature. We give belovY another example: 

supreycLsl hartinayd bahii-Vis/iniimilrch 

grdniepy-abhut sa-sula eva ]ano nripe‘smin 
sudjhrdiri-putra-sahitc kshata-riddidiritta 

ianln-galdja-halim-dpa na devai-dpi^ (DV, XX, v. 27) 

In this verse Hcrnachandra describes the effects of the non-slaughter 
measures passed by Kumarapala, and at the same time illustrates five 
aphorisms of the SH (VII, iii, 176-180), according to two of which (VII, 
iii, 178-179) samdsdnta ka (kach according to Hcrnachandra kap accord¬ 
ing to Paniiii) is not added to the end of a Bahubrihi compound in 
(i) sahattiilyayoge and (ii) bhrdtuh stulau. Examples of (i) given in the 
Laghuvritii is saputro ydti and of (ii) is subhrdtd. In DV, however, 
Hemachandra uses the form Sudjhrdtri-putra-sahite, and Abhayatilaka 
Gani, his commentator, explains this as follows: ''Sobhano bhrdid 
Kurndrapdlo yasya sa subhrdtd Mahtpdladevasdasya putro'(A)jayadevas- 
tena sahiie'\ Thus, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, Ajayapala was the 
nephew of Kumarapala, but we know from a contemporary source that 
Ajayapala was the son of Kumarapala. Hence it seems that by his pecu¬ 
liar use of the words, Hemachandra misled his commentator to think 
that Kumarapala was helped by his nephew. But the main object of 
this verse was to describe the effects of the non-slaughter measures passed 
by Kumarapala, and to that extent Hemachandra succeeded. 

We shall now give an example to show that while in one verse 
Hemachandra is able to fulfill the demands of both history and grammar, 
he fails in the next one to do so. He describes {DV, XIV, v. 72) how 
Siddharaja defeated king Ya^ovarman, who is compared to a sparrow. 
But in the next but one verse, Hemachandra adds that after defeating 
Yaiovarman, Siddharaja defeated many other frontier kings, each of 
whom is compared to a different animal, and it is stated that Siddharaja 
tied these kings in the manner in which it was appropriate to tie that 
particular animal, for example, a king who was compared to a dog was 
tied like a dog. In the first verse Hemachandra uses the word 'chalakai- 
rand and 'chalaka* to illustrate his aphorism chaiakdvLi}airafy striyarh tu 
lup (SH VI, i, 79). However, this verse, we know from other sources, 
was giving correct information though in a garb suited to Sanskrit poetry. 
But the other verse was written merely to serve as cxainjffcs for his apho- 
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risms (SH, VI, i, 81 96) and instead of possessing any historical significance, 
is actually misleading. 

There are many verses of this nature. For example, Hemachandra 
says that Graharipu’s wife’s name was NTli (DV, IV, v. 48). Suspicion 
is at once aroused, for he cannot be expected to have known the name 
of a queen whose husband was defeated by Mularaja I in the 10th 
century A.D. The source.of his information is easily detected: we find 
that as an illustration to one of his aphorisms (SH, II, iv, 28) he uses 
the word NllI as an example in his Laghuvritti too, and it is known 
that Laghuvritti was written before DV. It is apparent that NTlI had 
no real existence, and the only excuse for inventing the name was that 
it was necessary and convenient to illustrate a rule of his grammar. 
Again, Hemachandra states that on a certain occasion, Mularaja had 
as his allies kings named Revatimitra, Gahgamaha, Gahgamaha etc. 
(DV, V, vv. 1*2). Turning to his LaghuvrUti, we find that these three 
names were used there as examples of an aphorism (SH, II, iv, 99). 
As such coincidences and names are rare, most probably Mularaja never 
had any allies bearing such names. But all doubts are set at rest when 
he makes the ambassador of BhJma boast in the court of LakshmT- 
Karna, of a large number of Bhima's allies who bore the peculiar 
names of Yanti, Ranti, Nanti, Ganti, Hand, Manti, Vanti, and Tanti 
(DV, IX, v. 36). Not unnaturally these very words he used in his 
Laghuvritti to illustrate the rule that the *i* should not be long in 
certain cases {na tikidirghakha, SH, IV, ii, 59). Obviously this verse 
is without any historical significance. Coming to his own period, we 
find that the names of Arnoraja's allies who fought against Kurnarapala 
{DV, XVI, vv. 7-15) were already used by him in the Laghuvritti as 
examples of several aphorisms (SH, VI, iii, 6-25). But the name of 
Chahada, who also, according to Hemachandra, took Arnoraja’s part 
against Kurnarapala, was not used to illustrate any grammatical rule. 
Many other chronicles too state that Chahada fought against Kumara- 
pala on this occasion, so that it may be concluded that Chahada had 
a real existence. Needless to say, the names of the allies of Mularaja 
or of Bhima or of Arnoraja, which are found in the DV, are not 
found in any other source. 

There is another aspect of the DV: it is a mahakdvya. Hema¬ 
chandra was one of the greatest authorities of Sanskrit poetics as well 
as of language and literature, and naturally knew best as to what were 
the essential components of a mahakdvya. The exigencies of Sanskrit 
poetics, or Hemachandra’s desire to emulate great poets, probably led 
him to write the two cantos (XVI and XVII) where he breaks off the 
narration of a campaign, first, to describe the natural beauties of Abu, 
then, of four seasons, and lastly, a series of amorous scenes. None of 
these descriptive verses has any relation with histon\ But sometimes 
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some o£ these digressions contain useful informations, such as we find in 
the third canto, where, while describing the start of Mularaja’s campaign 
against Graharipu, Hemachandra has left valuable information regard¬ 
ing some social and religious customs of the period. 

We shall now have to consider the historical facts overlooked by 
Hemachandra. We shall not take into consideration the reign of kings 
of whom Hemachandra had no direct knowledge; but he lived during 
the reigns of Siddharaja and Kumarapala, so that one may presume 
him to have had a first hand knowledge of the activities of these two 
kings. Of Kumarapala’s reign Hemachandra gives a more or less true 
account, if we do not take into consideration the details supplied by 
him; but he does not describe the early life of Kumarapala. However, 
in view of the fact that Kumarapala was most probably persecuted by 
Siddharaja, it is easy to see why Hemachandra was reticent about his 
early life. That however cannot be valid excuse for any hiaorian to 
gloss over essential facts. But is seems that Hemachandra habitually 
overlooked facts which were derogatory to the reputation of the 
Chaulukya kings. Also, he passes over in silence the relation between 
Bhlma and Bhoja, which is described so elaborately by Merutuhga and 
is also referred to by many other Chroniclers including Some^vara. 
Bhlma^s victory over Bhoja was a landmark in the Chaulukya history. 
Now, Hemachandra is 'aid to be the earliest authority to quote Bhoja 
and he was certainly aware of the tragic end of the Paramara Emperor 
to which he makes a veiled reference incidentally when he says that 
LakshmT-Karna gave Bhlma the golden mandupikd of Bhoja. (DF, 
IX, V. 57) What was then the cause of reticence? It may be suggested 
that in Bhoja, Hemachandra found a spirit akin to his own, and felt 
too great a respect for the Param^a polymath to describe his fall. 

Curiously the most unhistorical part of the DV is its description of 
Siddharaja’s reign. With the exception of the conquest of Malava, and 
of some pious activities, no other incident of Siddharaja’s reign is 
described which is not mythical. In the 10th canto, Hemachandra gives 
an imaginary account of Karna’s worship of a Goddess, some super¬ 
natural happenings, appearance of the Goddess from whom Karna 
obtained the blessings of a son. That son was Siddharaja, whose 
mythical exploits fdl the next four cantos of the DV. For example, in 
his description of Siddharaja’s fight with Barbaraka (Canto XII), 
Hemachandra calls Barbaraka a rdkshasa, and his description of this 
fight as well as the circumstances leading to it reminds one inevitably 
of Rama’s fight with Tadaka to save the hermitage of Vi^vamitra. 
Barbaraka however had a real existence, for one of the regular birudas 
of Siddharaja was Barharaka-jishnu; but from Hemachandra’s mythical 
description, which was corroborated by all the other Chroniclers, it is 
impossible to identify Barbaraka. The next canto is full of even more 
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surprising stories. We are told that Siddharaja was in the habit of 
roaming about at night to keep himself informed of the afEairs of tlie 
country. One night he came across a snake {Ndga) and accompanied 
it to the netherworld 1 In canto XIV, Hemachandra states that one day 
Siddharaja met several yo'ginis who advised him for his own benefit to 
go to UJjayinl and enter into friendly relations with the king Ya4o- 
varman, so that he (Siddharaja) might be able to worship the Yogini 
Kalika. Thereupon Siddharaja swore to capture both the Yogini «4nd 
king Yasovarman, and a fight ensued resulting in the defeat and capture 
of the Paramara king. Happily this improbable story is contradicted 
by the accounts left by other Chroniclers. However, Hemachandra next 
relates that Siva himself appeared in person to inform Siddharaja that 
he would have no son and would be succeeded by Kumarapala. With 
the disappearance of ^iva, VibhTshana arrived from Lanka to inform 
Siddharaja that in a former existence he had VibhTshana as his servant. 
The inference is obvious, and the commentator Abhayatilaka Gyni 
carefully explains that a former birth^—probably we should say incarna¬ 
tion—here alludes to Ramachandra. {(DV^ XF, w. 56-57). 

That is what Hemachandra wrote about Siddharaja, in u^hose court 
he spent the best years of his life and attained fame. It need not be 
supposed that he intended to write history but the exigencies of 
grammar compelled him to write a myth instead. He was quite capable 
of writing tolerably good history even within the limits of the DV, and 
it is evident that his selection and ommission of subjects were deliberate. 
He set out to write an eulogy of the Chaulukyas, and particularly of 
Siddharaja, and from that standpoint his work should be judged. 

DV however must be distinguished from such works as Halayudha's 
Kavirahasya, which is a metrical guide to poets in the employment of 
verbal forms, and is at the same time an eulogy of Krishna III, the 
Rashurakuta king. Kavirahasya docs not give any historical informa¬ 
tion beyond stating the name of the ruling monarch, but the DV un¬ 
doubtedly gives us some information. On the other hand the DV 
compares very unfavourably with the Rdjatarangini as history. It seems 
that as history, it falls into the same category as Bilhana’s Vikramdnka- 
devacharita. 

Hemachandra's work was not history as we understand it to-day. 
To criticise his defects as a historian would not be fair. But even from 
the most exacting modern historian, he can wring the reluctant tribute 
that is due to genius. 

Date of DV 

According to Merutuhga, after the SH was finished, some envious 
persons pointed out to Siddharaja that the grammar contained no 
description of the Chaulukyas. Soon Hemachandra came to learn of 
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the intrigue against him, and he composed overnight thirty-two verses 
praising the Chaulukya kings and inserted one at the end of each sec¬ 
tion of his grammar. Here Merutuhga correctly quotes the first of 
these verses. Then, according to Merutuhga, “Hemachandra composed 
the book called 'Dvydsraya\ to describe Siddharaja’s conquest in all 
directions”. Merutuhga evidently had not read the DV,^ but his state¬ 
ment as to the period of composition may be to some extent true. 
Most probably Hemachandra began to write it during the reign of 
Siddharaja and completed it during the next reign. 

Kumdrapdlachari ta 

Kumdrapdlacharita, which is the Prakrit DV, consists of 742 verses 
divided into eight cantos. The plan of this work is exactly like that 
of the Sanskrit DV. The first verse which is of a benedictory character 
illustrates the first three aphorisms in which Hemachandra defines 
Prakrit. The second verse illustrates the aphorism: dirgha-hrasvau 
mitho vrittau (SH, Prakrit, I, i, 4). Thereafter, the verses follow the 
grammar wfith the scientific precision of its Sanskrit counterpart. Parts 
of the first two cantos (I, vv, 71-90; II, vv, 1-91) describe the daily life 
of Kumarapala, and in the sixth canto (vv. 50-70), there is a description 
of the fight of Kumarapala's army against Mallikarjuna. The rest of 
the sixth canto (vv. 71-107) is devoted to a fanciful description of kings 
who surrendered to Kumarapala. No other subject of historical interest 
is discussed in this work, the rest of which is mostly full of descriptions 
of flowers, trees (canto III), and the seasons (Cantos IV and V). In the 
seventh canto is described the pious thoughts of Kumarapala, and Hema¬ 
chandra utilises this opportunity to point out the dangers of a man's 
coming into any form of contact with woman. Even looking at a 
woman was forbidden (VII, v. 24). Then in answer to Kumarapala^s 
prayers, the Goddess SrutadevI appeared and in the last and the eighth 
canto, she is represented as instructing Kumarapala on various aspects of 
Jainism. We shall not probably be too much mistaken if we assume, 
that the last two cantos contain the summary of the sermons which 
Hemachandra preached to Kumarapala from time to time. 

Commentators of DV 

Some time in the beginning of the 14th century of the Vikrama era, 
Jine^vara Suri set his two disciples, Abhayatilaka Gani and Purnakala^a 
Gani, to write commentaries of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit DV. 

Abhayatilaka Gani finished writing his commentary in V.S. 1312 at 
Palhanpur. It has sometimes been wrongly held that he completed the 
unfinished DV, but that is not a fact. He wrote the commentary only 
and the text was completely written by Hemachandra, who alone indeed 
was capable of writing it. 
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Abhayatilaka Gani admits gratefully that his commentary was 
kindly revised and corrected by his co-pupil and poet LaksmTtiilaka 
Gani. In a Kharataragachchha^pattdvali, it is stated that in V.S. 1319, 
Upadhyaya Abhayatilaka defeated at Ujjain one Vidyananda of the 
Tapagachchha and received a jayapatra.^ Our commentator also 
belonged to the Kharataragachchha, and it seems that he was identical 
with the recepient of the jayapatra. At least by any standard he fully 
deserved one; no reader of the DV will ever fail to be gratefully 
impressed by the great erudition of its commentator and the dexterity 
with which he explains the tortuous obscurity of Hemachandra’s verses. 
Happily he was guided by Hemachandra’s famous dictum: 0kd iiirantara' 
vydkhyd panjikd pada-bhanjikd. As a result, we get through Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani's commentary a connected narrative; he fills up many gaps 
left in the narrative by the author. Some of his comments explaining 
the social and religious customs of the period are of the utmost import¬ 
ance. His one and only drawback was in accepting all the statements 
of Hemachandra as literally true; but we cannot expect a Jaina monk 
of that period to have acted differently. Abhayatilaka Gani performed 
his task extremely well; without his commentary, large part of the DV 
would to-day have remained unintelligible. 

Purnakalasa Gani wrote the commentary of the Prakrit DV in 
Sanskrit. His scope was limited, but he too performed his task with 
great skill. 

DV was published in two volumes, the second volume appearing 
in 1921. Both the volumes were edited by A. V. Kathvate, but he un¬ 
fortunately died while the book was in the press, so that it had to be 
printed without any historical introduction, or index. Kurndrapdla- 
charita has been edited twice. 

4. Y asahpala: Mohardjapardjaya 

The Mohardjapardjaya, or the Defeat of King Illusion, is an alle¬ 
gorical drama in five acts, describing the process and the results of tlie 
conversion of Kumarapala to Jainism. 

It has been said that the play resembles in some respects the 
Christian plays of Mediaeval Europe. All the dramatis personae, except 
the king, his jester and Hemachandra, represent abstract qualities good 
as well as evil. Such plays are not uncommon in Sanskrit literature; 
an earlier prototype on which Mohardjapardjaya w^as probably con¬ 
sciously modelled being the Prabodhachandrodaya of Krishnanisra, 
composed in the second half of the 11th century A.D. 

The author Ya^ahpala’s father, Dhanadeva, is called a Manlnn, 
YaSahpala describes himself as a ‘swan at the lotus like feet of 
Chakravarti Ajayadeva’, that is Ajayapala, the successor of Kum^apala* 
This indicates the possibility of Ya^ahpala’s being a minister of 
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Ajayapala. Ajayapala reigned between c.V.S. 1229^1232, therefore the 
drama must have been written during that period. 

5. Somaprabha: Kurndrapdlapratibodha 

The Kumdrapalapralibodha contains a general description of the 
teachings of the Jaina doctrine purported to have been given from 
time to time by Hemachandra to Kuinarapala; it also describes the 
manner in which these lessons gradually influenced the king till he was 
completely converted to Jainism. 

Somaprabha called his work Jma-dharrna-pratibodha, but in the 
colophon of one MS. the work was called Kurndrapdlapratibodha, 
According to the editor the latter name conveys to the general reader 
a better significance of the subject matter of the work, hence it has 
been retained. The work is mostly wTitten in Prakrit, but a few stories 
in the last chapter are in Sanskrit. 

It is a voluminous work, but its worth as history is insignificant. 
As a matter of fact, at the very commencement of his work, the author 
disavows any intention of writing the biography either of Hemachandra 
or of Kumarapala. He thereby missed a great chance, for he wrote in 
V.S. 1241, about only a decade after the death of Kumarapala. 

Other known works of Somaprabha are, Sumatindthacharita, 
&uktimuktdvali and Satdrlhakdvya, The last named work consists of a 
single verse capable of being explained in one hundred ways. 

The Kurndrapdlapratibodha was edited by Muniraja Jinavijaya with 
an English introduction, a Sanskrit prastdvand and parisishta, (G.O.S. 
XIV). 

Several chronicles were written during the reign of Bhima II. Most 
of these chronicles were eulogies of Vastupala and Tejahpala, but they 
generally contain an account of the founders of the Vaghela dynasty, 
and a canto or appropriate number of verses are devoted to an eulogy 
of the Chaulukyas, which seems to have been de rigueur. It is not 
possible to arrange these chronicles in a strict chronological order. 

6. Somehara: Kirtikaumudi and Surathotsava 

The earliest known member of Some^vara’s family was installed as 
the royal chaplain by Mularaja I. Since then the rneftibers of that 
family served the Chaulukya kings in that capacity down to the time 
our author, though it is by no means clear if Some^vara, who describes 
himself as Gurjaresvara-purohita had served under Bhima II. As he 
was a favourite of the Vaghelas, the title may mean that he was the 
chaplain of the Vaghelas. 

The exact dates of Some^vara cannot be ascertained. It is known 
that he survived Bhima II and wrote the DMioi-praiasti in V.S. 1311 
(A.D. 1253). He composed several other praiastis which have already 
been noted. 

The mentality of Some^vara is apparent from the first canto of the 
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kirtikaumudi, where after several invocatory verses addressed to different 
gods, he begins to praise the poets. Though many famous poets are 
included in the panegyric, he particularly selects for praise Prahladana, 
the Abu Paramara prince, one Ya^ovira, who seems to have been a 
minister of the Chahamanas, and Vastupala, then the richest man in 
Western India and the chief supporter of the Vaghelas. It is said that 
Prahladana was the son of Sarasvati and husband of the goddess of 
victory, and that compared to Ya^ovlra even Kalidasa and Magha were 
of little account I Thus Somesvara attempted to ingratiate himself— 
probably successfully—^with three royal houses, by no means an easy 
task. 

We have discussed elsewhere the political predelictions of Somesvara. 
He was a frank partisan of the Vaghelas, and of the brothers Vastupala 
and Tejahpala. It seems almost certain that like other partisan writers 
he did not mind distorting history by stating as facts whatever he 
wanted to circulate as true. But wherever the interests of his patrons 
were not implicated, he has presented unbiased facts. Thus the narra- 
tive in the second canto of the Kirtikaumudi upto the death of Mularaja 
II gives possibly the best history of the Chaulukyas upto that period. 
His description of the Yadava invasion of Gujarat is also graphic and 
convincing. But his main intention in writing the book was to eulogise 
Vastupala, and it is obvious that in describing the activities of the 
minister, he indulges in all sorts of exaggerations. 

The Kirtikaumudi is divided into nine cantos. It is generally called 
a rnahdkdvya, but it has been said that it resembles a champu more 
than a mahdkavya in form. It was a popular book; Merutuhga quoted 
freely from it. 

It was edited by A. V. Kathvate in 1883; besides a learned historical 
introduction, the editor had added useful grammatical notes. But later 
he admitted that the MSS. used by him were defective, when a better 
MS. was discovered by R. G. Bhandarkar. Kirtikaumudi was translated 
into German, by Von August Hack, under the title Kirtikaumudi ,— 
Oder die Lotus blume des Ruhmes (1892). 

The Surathotsava, a mahdkavya, describes in fourteen cantos the 
mythical story of King Suratha’s loss of kingdom through the treachery 
of his ministers, his retirement to a forest, and worship of the Mother 
Goddess through whose divine intervention he ultimately regained his 
kingdom. In the fifteenth and the last canto, Somesvara, in describing 
his own ancestors, recalled their relations with the successive Chaulukya 
kings, thereby providing a good deal of unbiased information not 
available elsewhere. 

Though the subject matter of the work is mythical, the fate of 
Suratha so closely resembles that of Bhima Il-^uring whose reign the 
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book was written—that its chances of being a political allegory cannot 
be overlooked. 

The Surathotsava was discovered by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar who 
discussed fully the historical merits of the fifteenth canto which he 
published in full. It was edited in 1902 by MM. Pandit Sivadatta and 
K. K. Parab/ The editors provided an indifferent historical introduc¬ 
tion in Sanskrit, which is really a collecton of some excerpts from 
several texts, without any critical analysis of their value. 

Recently Ramasataka, a hymn to Rama by Somei^vara has been 
discovered. Q O.!., I, 10-12). 

7. Balachandra Suri: Vasantavildsa 

The Vasantavildsay a mahdkdvya in fourteen cantos, is another 
eulogy of Vastupala, whose worn de plume was Vasanta. But the third 
canto is mainly an eulogy of the Chaulukya kings from Mularaja I to 
Bhlma II. 

The work was intended to establish the author’s reputation as a 
poet, still he gives historical information of some value. As most of 
such informations are given incidentally, they may be relied upon. 
Balachandra’s pretensions were very high: he actually states that while 
he was enjoying slumber (yoganidrd), SarasvatT appeared before him and 
blessed him saying that he would successfully fill the place of Kalidasa. 

Besides the Vasantavildsa, Balachandra wrote Karundvajrdyudha, a 
drama in five acts and commentaries on Asada^s Viuekamanjan and 
Upadeiakandati. 

The Vasantavildsa was edited by C. D. Dalai with an excellent 
historical introduction. (G.O.S., VII, 1917). 

8. Jayasimha Suri (I): Hammirarnadaniardana 

Hammiramadamardana is a drama in five acts. Its subject matter 

has already been described. The drama was probably composed between 
V.S. 1276 to 1286. The author was the Ach^ya of the temple of Muni 
Subrata at Broach. Once while Tejahpala paid a visit to this temple, 

Jayasimha Suri recited a poem praising him and requesting him to 

provide twenty-five Devakulikds with golden staff in the Sakunika 
Vihara. Vastupala and Tejahpala fulfilled this request, whereupon our 
author composed a long pra^asti commemorating the gift. Later the 
v^akunika Vihara was turned into a mosque, but the pra^asti was saved 
through a copy preserved at the end of a MS. of Hammiramadamardana. 

9. Udayaprabha Suri: SukrUakirtikallolinT is a prasasti written, as the 

title indicates, in praise of the pious deeds and glory of Vastupala and 
Tejahpala. It seems to have been composed on the occasion of 

Vastupala's pilgrimage to Satrunjaya. It is said that Vastupala had 

the prasasti inscribed on a slab of stone in the lndr 2 L-mandapa erected 
by him. The praiasti begins with the eulogy of the Anahilapataka 
kings from Vanaraja, thus providing a useful genealogy of the 
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Chapotkatas. His eulogy of the Chaulukya kings, though not free 
from some absurd exaggerations, is important. The whole praSasti 
consists of 179 verses which are composed in various metres. The 
author was the religious preceptor of Vastupala and Tejahpala, so that 
hh version of the coming to power of the two ministers is of utmost 
importance. The praSasti testifies to the writer’s literary skill, and 
probably to enhance his reputation he used unusual similies and un¬ 
familiar words. 

Other important works by the same author are: (1) Dharma- 
hhyudaya or Sahghddhipati-charitra-mahdkdxrya, composed on the occa¬ 
sion of Vastupala’s pilgrimage; (2) Arambhasiddhij a work on Jyotisha; 
(3) and UpadeSamdldkarnikd, a commentary on the UpadeSamdld 
composed in V.S. 1229. 

The three works, namely Hammiramadamardana, Vastupala’ 
Tejahpdla-praSasti, and SukritaktrtikalloUni were published in a single 
volume (G.O.S. X, 1920), edited by C. D. Dalai. Unfortunately the 
editor died while his work was still in progress, but his incomplete 
introduction and notes give a good summary of the historical portion 
of the three works. 

10. Arisiihha: Sukritasankirtana 

The Sukritasankirtana is a mahdkdvya divided into eleven cantos, 
and was finished about the year V.S. 1285. The first canto describes 
the history of the Chapotkatas, while the second describes that of the 
Chaulukyas. Historically, these two cantos are the most important of 
the whole work, the rest of which are devoted to descriptions of the 
pious deeds of Vastupala and Tejahpala. 

Arisiihha was proficient in the science of Sanskrit poetics and wrote 
a work called KavUd’rahasya or Kdvyakalpalatd-vritti; it was a treatise 
on the composition of verses, including practical treatment of prosody 
and rhetoric. The work was composed in part by Arisiihha and was 
completed by Amarachandra, who also wrote the commentary called 
Kdvya’kalpalatd’kavi’Sikshd’xrriiti. Amarachandra also added a few 
verses of his own composition at the end of each canto of Sukrita^ 
sahkirtana. The relation between Arisiihha and Amarachandra is 
difficult to determine. It has been suggested that Amarachandra was 
the pupil of Arisithha, but from the concluding verse of Amarachandra’s 
Bdla-Bhdrata and the colophon of his Kavya^kalpalata, it is learnt that 
he was the pupil of Jinadatta Suri. Hence inspite of the fact that 
Raja^ckhara says that Amarachandra was a pupil of Arisimha, it 
appears that the two were fellow students.® 

Sukritasankirtana was first noticed by G. Biihler, who published 
Sanskrit extracts with German translations and an introduction in the 
Sitzungsberichtt in 1899 (Bd. CXIX). Buhler’s German introduction 
thd tran$lation of the Sanskrit verses (without the Sanskrit text) were 
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rendered into English by E. K. Burgess under the direction of James 
Burgess in 1903 (lA, XXXI, 477-95). Both the German and the 
English versions were published as separate pamphlets. 

IL Krishnaji: Ralnamdld 

The Ratnamdld is said to have consisted originally of 108 cantos, 
of which only eight have survived. An English translation in verse by 
A. K. Forbes was published in J,B,B-R,AS. (IX, 20-100). The original 
Prakrit text has not yet been published. The historical value of the 
work, as appears from the translation, is limited, and it does not contain 
any information not available elsewhere, except the descriptions of the 
persons of the Chaulukya kings. Of its author, Krishna, nothing is 
known. As he brought his narrative down to the reign of BhTma II, 
it is most likely that it was written during the reign of that king. 

12. Prabhachandra: Prabhdvakacharita 

The Prabhdvakacharita contains the biographies of twenty-two Jaina 
Achary^as, and was completed in V.S. 1334. The author states at the 
outset that he was beginning the work where Hemachandra had left 
it. For, Hemachandra after writing his Trishashtiialdkapurushacharita 
wrote an appendix to it, called the Pariiishtaparvam or the Sthavirdvali’ 
charita, in which he wrote the biographies of the Jaina Acharyas upto 
VajrasvSml. Prabhachandra began from the life of VajrasvamI and 
brought his narrative down to the biography of Hemachandra. 

The main purpose of the work was to relate the lives of the jaina 
Ach^yas, but in order to provide a historical background to their 
activities, anecdotes about many kings have been introduced, more pro¬ 
minent amongst them being Bhoja, BhTma I, Siddharaja and Kumara- 
pala. The anecdotes about Bhoja and BhTma are without any 
historical significance, but it was impossible to write the biography 
of Hemachandra without giving details of the reigns of Siddharaja and 
Kumarapala. Therefore ^i^^emachandra-Suri-chariiam is the most 
important chapter of the Prabhdvakacharita so far as history is con¬ 
cerned. In the iri-Vddi-Deva-Suri-charitam is given a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the historic debate between Devachandra and Kumudachandra, 
which has been discussed above. 

The author stated in his short preface that he had collected 
materials for his work from books written by his predecessors, and from 
stories which were current during his time. But so far as is known, 
Prabhachandra’s book contains the earliest biography of Hemachandra. 
Probably reliable traditions about Hemachandra were still available 
when the book was written, for, with a few exceptions, Prabhachandra 
has left a sober account of parts of the reigns of Siddharaja and 
Kumarapala. 

Prabhdvakacharita was first edited by Pandit Hirananda M. 
Sharma, and published by the N.S.P., in 1909. An improved second 
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edition by Muni Jina Vijaya was published in the S.J.S. in 1940. None 
of the editions are provided with any historical introduction. 

13. Merutuhga: PrabandhoLchintamani and Vichdraireni 

The Prabandhachintdmani may be considered to be a general 
history of Gujarat from V.S. 940-1250. Like Prabhachandra, Merutuhga 
went through many works of his predecessors, and also relied upon 
traditions. In the preceding pages we have critically analysed the more 
important historical narratives contained in the work, but besides those 
narratives the book contains a large number of interesting anecdotes. 
The value of such anecdotes is dubious, and many can be proved to be 
fictitious. (See above Ch. V, f.n. 132) 

The avowed object of the author in writing the book was to replace 
the oft-heard ancient stories which no longer delighted the wise: 
hhriiath irutatvdn-na kathdh purdndh pfinanti chetdrhsi tathd budhdndm 
vriitais-tad-dsanna-satdrh Prabafidha-chintdmani-grantham aham ianomi. 

The; first three sections of the first chapter contain anecdotes about 
Vikramaditya, Satavahana, and BhuyarSja (Pratihara Bhoja?). The 
fourth section, called Vanardjddi-prabandha, gives a short history of 
the Chapotkatas. With the fifth section, called Mulardjddi-prabandha, 
begins the history of the Chaulukyas which in this section is carried 
to the end of Durlabharaja's reign. As a matter of fact, little besides 
the names and dates of the three immediate successors of Mularaja are 
recorded. The sixth section is devoted to the anecdotes about the 
Paramara king Vakpati Munja. Then begins the second chapter, called 
Bhoja^Bhima-prabandha, which relates the history of the two kings. 
The third chapter is called Siddhardja-prabandha, in which after 
describing the last days of Bhlma and the reign of Karna in a couple 
of pages, more than twenty pages are devoted to the narration of the 
events of Siddharaja’s reign. The first section of the fourth chapter 
describes Kumarapala’s reign, and is as long as chapter three. At the 
end of chapter four is described briefly the evil deeds of Ajayapala 
(Merutuhga calls him Ajayadeva), reign of Mularaja II, Bhlma II, and 
the accession of VTradhavala. Section two of the same chapter, called 
Vastupdla-Tejahpdla-praiasti, records the activities of the two brothers. 
The fifth and the last chapter which follows, is called Prakirnaka- 
prabandha, and is a collection of miscellaneous anecdotes, mostly about 
historical persons. 

Merutuhga finished writing Prabandhachintdmani in V.S. 1361 
(A.D. 1304), but his history of Gujarat really comes to a close with the 
death of Kumarapala in V.S. 1229. Of the Vaghelas he writes nothing 
except that VTradhavala came after Bhlma 11. (This indicates indirectly 
that the Vaghelas were not the strong supporters of Jainism as they are 
sometimes supposed to be.) Herein lies the weakness of his work: he 
omitted altogether that period of which he had direct "knowledge, 
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and instead wrote; about a period for which he had to depend upon 
oral traditions and older works, probably faulty; for, had those books 
preserved the real history of Gujarat, Merutuhga would not have had 
to rely upon oral traditions. Thus his book became a collection of 
unreliable anecdotes. Had he written the history of his own times, 
probably his work would have ranked with that of Kalhana’s. It may 
be recalled here, that the earlier cantos of Rajatarahgini are faulty, 
while the later chapters, particularly those in which Kalhana describes 
events of which either he or his father had direct knowledge, contain 
sober history. This we miss in the Prabandhachintdmani. 

Merutuhga had however realised that in writing history the 
genealogy of kings and their dates were of primary importance. We 
have shown above that most of the dates given in the Prabandha- 
chintdmani are wrong, but they are either wrong by a few months or 
a year. Probably by consulting old documents he could find out the 
year of accession of a king, but not the exact date. This date he seems 
to have guessed—unless he came across some corrupt source of informa¬ 
tion—and put down to make his story vraisemlable: a reprehensible 
practice, but it shows that he understood the importance of dates. That 
is not saying too little, when one comes to think of the paucity of 
historical literature in Sanskrit. In the whole of the DV or the Kirti- 
kaumudi, and in many other works mentioned above, not a single date 
is mentioned. 

Merutunga also realised the necessity of writing a continuous narra¬ 
tive. All his anecdotes are woven around a core of history, the course of 
which is never impeded, and the facts are usually arranged in strict 
chronological order. His method of presentation is usually precise and 
unambiguous. Merutunga had also grasped an important aspect of the 
history of the Chaulukyas, namely, that it was impossible to write their 
history without describing the hisory of the Paramaras of Malava. 

Merutunga’s work falls short of the standards of history, not of 
modem history alone, but of his contemporary historical literature. A 
comparison with the Muslim histories of the period will show that 
Merutunga was much inferior to the average Muslim historian of his 
time. Still his work, the only one of its kind in Sanskrit literature, is 
not without value. 

Prabandhachintdrnani was first published in 1888, edited by Shastri 
Ramachandra Dinanatha. It was translated by C. H. Tawney in 1901. Dina- 
natha”s edition was corrected by Durgasankar Shastri and published in 
1932. Another edition of the text by Muni Jina Vijaya was published 
in 1933. Tawney*s translation, undertaken at the suggestion of 
G. Buhler, is provided with a good historical introduction, and some of 
his foot notes are very instructive. These features are absent from the 
Sanskrit text, It has been translated into Hindi by Muni Jina Vijaya. 
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The Vichdraireni is a chronology of the kings of many dynasties 
and includes a chronology of the Chaulukya kings. A translation by 
Bhau Daji was published in the J.B.B.R.AS. (IX, 147-57) from a defect¬ 
ive copy of a MS., and the text has not yet been published. The work, 
though not without merits, being almost a pioneer attempt to re¬ 
construct history, is full of errors, and consequently unreliable. It was 
written in or after V.S. 1371, for it records an incident of that year. It 
is also known as the Therdvati, 

14. Jayasimha Suri (II): Kumdrapdlahhupdlacharitra 

The Kumdrapdlabhupdlacharilra was Enished in V.S. 1422 and 
according to the author, contained 6307 verses, but the number of verses 
printed is 6053. But the work is so full of fanciful tales, that it does 
not appear that much has been lost. 

The 1st canto of the book is important as it gives a version of 
Mularaja’s origin not found elsewhere, and which to some extent is 
supported by an inscription. The rest of the book (cantos II-X) gives the 
history of Kumarapala and Hemachandra in which facts and fictions are 
inextricably mixed up. Total suspension of disbelief is demanded from 
the reader. 

This Jayasimha Suri is different from the author of Hammiramada' 
mardana. His other known work is a commentary on Nydyasdra, 

Kumdrapdlahhupdlacharitra was edited by Sri Kshantivijaya Gani 
and published in 1935, 

15. Jina-mandana: Kurndrapdlaprabandha 

Jina-mandana completed his work in V.S. 1492. He collected his 
materials mainly from the Prabandhachintdmani, and the Kumdrapdla- 
bhupdlacharitra, and freely quotes verses from the later work (with¬ 
out acknowledging) though the Kutndrapdlapfabandha is written in 
prose. Besides these works, Jina-mandana seems to have consulted 
Prabhdvakacharita and a Prakrit work which cannot be identified. He 
has given the summary of the Mohardjapardjaya, treating it as if the 
incidents related in that drama really happened; but Jayasimha Suri had 
already done the same, and he might have copied it from Jayasimha’s 
work. Jina-mandana’s work at best is a loose compilation of select 
portions from the texts named above. Undoubtedly a historian also 
gathers his material from different sources, but Jina-mandana had no 
critical faculty, and the result of his labour suffers from all the defects 
of a compilation of facts gathered from unreliable sources. 

16. Sarvananda: Jagaducharita 

‘‘The Jagaducharita, or life of Jagadu, (in Sanskrit Jagaddeva) 
belongs to the class of historical romances.... It differs from other 
works of the same kind, like the Srl-Harshacharila of Bana, the Vikram- 
dhkadevacharita of Bilhana, the Kiriikaumudi of Some^vara, and the 
Sukritasahkirtana of Arisimha, only by its comparatively late origin, by 
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a want of artistic finish and by the circumstance that its hero is not a 
king or minister but a simple merchant, who did much for his native 
town by rebuilding its walls, and for Gujarat by alleviating the wide¬ 
spread distress during a terrible famine in A.D. 1256-58. 

**The Jagaduchartta, which in the colophon is called a mahdkdvya, 
contains seven sargas with 388 verses.'* (G. Biihler). 

The date of the author is not known; after a thorough discussion 
of this problem, Biihler suggested that the work was completed either 
during the second half of the 14th or at least the beginning of he 15th 
century. 

The story of Jagadu has been told by several other Jaina scholars, 
but Sarvananda's work seems to be his earliest biography, and though 
not free from exaggerations, is comparatively free from the absurdities 
of the later biographers. Long extracts from texts, with translations, of 
Jagaduchartta was published in the Sitzungsberichte by G, Biihler in 
1892 (Bd. CXXVI, G. Biihler: Indian Studies No. 1). 

17. Rajakkhara: Prabandhakola 

The Prabandhakoia is also known as Chaturvkhsatiprabandha, from 
the number of its prabandhas, which are all biographies. There are bio¬ 
graphies of ten Jaina Acharyas, four poets, seven kings, and three com¬ 
moners. Most of the biographies are of important historical person¬ 
ages, but of all the Gujarat Chroniclers, Rajafckhara was probably the 
worst historian, and his work abounds in absurdities, more dangerous 
because they have an appearance of versimilitude. Some glaring instances 
of his inaccuracies has been discussed above. The work was finished in 
V.S. 1405. 

It was edited by Muni Jina Vijaya and published in 1935 (S.J.S.) 
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ina Vijaya Muni, it seems that, that w'as the correct genealogy, or at least a correct 
copy of Merutuhga’s original. 

(66) PCJ, 11. A complete translation of the passage is given here because Tawney 
did not include this passage in his translation. PCX, 16, f.n. 2. It is interesting to 
observe that according this tradition the Paramiras of Malava owed their rise to 
BhQyari&ja of Kalyanaka^ka, who, as we have shown, was most probably Pratihara 
Bhoja. Dhara was the ancient capital of the Paramuras (NarasahaaMcacharita, I, 
V. 90). 
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CHAPTER III 
MUlardja I 

(1) In the Kadi grant of Mdlarfija (lA, VI, 191) the name is spelt as R&ji. 
Hemachandra calls Mdlaraja, Mji-nandana (DV, IV, v. 63) ; Abhayatilaka Gani also 
writes R&ji. (DV, VoL I, p. 266). But Merutuhga uses the fom Raja (PCX, 22 ; 
PCJ, 15). Both Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gaiai give the name of Raji’s younger 
brother as Da^akka (DV, III, v. 99, Vol. I, p. 266). But Merutuhga calls him Da^daka 
(PCX, 22 j PCJ, 16). 

(2) PCX, 22-3 j PCJ, 15-6. The date of Mhlaraja’s accession is known from the 
Sambhar inscription which has been discussed in the chapter on chronology. 

The Chapotkatas were probably not exterminated by Mulariija, for we find a 
ChSpotkata prince mentioned honourably in the Amran inscription of Sarahgadeva 
dated V.S. 1333. (PO, III, 23). 

(3) Sukritaeanhirtanaf II, vv. 1-2. {Hitzungherichie, Bd. CXIX, (1889,) p. 40). 
SukritakirtikalloUni, v. 23 } Ratnamdld JBBRAS, IX, 33. 

(4) MohardjaparQjayaj Act, IV. pp. 108-9. It is represented that when Kumarapilla 
was enforcing prohibition in Gujarat, a drunkard reminded the king that the Chapot¬ 
katas were notorious for their drinking habits ; Kum^rapala silenced the man by retort¬ 
ing that faults committed by othera do not exonerate a criminal. This also presumes 
a relationship between the Chaulukyas and the Chkpotka^as. 

(5) Kadi Grant, lA, VI, 191. (6) El, I, 301, vv. 4-5. (7) ibid, 294. (8) KK, II, 
V. 2 ; Dabhoi-^jraiost/, v. 6 , El, I, 21. Both were composed by Some^vara. 
(9) Surathotsgva, XV, vv. 7-8. (10) lA, XVIII, 186. 

(11) Harir-iva BaUbandhakara$-tri-iakti-yuktah, Pindkapdnir’iva 
Kamddsmyai-cha Vidhir-iva jayati Srl^MillaTdja~firipa(i, 

(The king, 8ri Mularaja, is victorious, who, establishing the oblation, is like Hari, 
who chained Bali (Bdihandhakara), who, endowed with three (royal) *powers (Mti), is 
like the Bearer of Piuaka accompanied by the goddess Tri^akti,—who, the refuge of 
Kamalft, is like Brahman whose throne is lotus (Kamala)). '^This couplet is loaded 
with puns. Vishnu fettered Bali, but Mfilaraja fixed the taxes ; Siva is accompanied 
by the goddess Tri^akti, but Mularaja by the three kingly powers arising fronf his 
majesty, from his energy, and from charms. Mfilariija was a dwelling-place of the 
goddess of good fortune (Kamala), but Brahma sits on the lotus (Kamala).** (Tawney, 
PCX, 89 f.n. 3). This verse from Siddha-Hemachandra is one of the thirty-two which 
Hemachandra is said to have written at the end of each chapter of his celebrated 
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grammar. The verses arc given in Biihler : Lift of Utmachandray 73, and in the 
introduction to Siddha-Htmachandra Ed. by Muni Himaihsu-Vijaya. 

(12) H. D. Sankalia, HCG, 34. 

(13) Hemachandra actually makes Muiaraja say : *^Krito mayd Grdharipu**, which 
Abhayatilaka Ga^i explains as ‘'Grdharipyr-tiuiijdkritah pratieht/iitah”. Muiaraja also 
refers to Grflharipu as '‘avaropita'* which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as 
''atmaaamathdpita jant** (DV, II, v. 59). 

(14) DV, II, V. 109. Hemachandra does not say that Gi'aharipu lived at Vamana> 
sthali, but from a reference to Mahishmatl, Abhayatilaka Gani after a tortuous 
explanation proves that Graharipu lived at Vamanasthali. V'&manasthali has been 
identified with modern Vanthali nine miles west of Junagadh. Abhayatilaka Gai^i also 
mentions another stronghold of Graharipu, named Durgapalli, which was a den of 
thieves (Z)K, Vol. I, p. 174-75). Indraji identified Durgapalli with Junagadh (BG, I, 
i. 160). 

(15) DV, II, V. 83. 

(16) Hemachandra refers to Laksha as : 
yudho^pardjishnur-arer-abhirna-tfntd Tvrmhkdn api KackclihadMt 

(DV, II, V. 105) 

This literally seems to mean that Laksha had saved the Turushkas from Kachchha, 
that is Laksha was so powerful that sitting at Kachchha, he managed to save the 
Turushkas from some danger. But according to the editor of the DV, the phrase 
means that Laksha saved Kachha from the Turushkas (DV, Vol. I, p. 208). 

(17) DV, II V. 106. (18) DV, II, vv. 108*9. (19) Hemachandra does not men¬ 
tion the Jambumali forest. It is mentioned by Abhayatilaka Gani (DV, IV, v. 1). 

(20) DV IV, VV. 25*33. 

(21) The semi-mythicai nature of the description of the battle can be best realised 
from these verses (DV, IV, vv. 59-63) in which Hemachandra had named the various 
kinds of spirits and his commentator explained with meticulous care the differences 
between Surpanakha, Datranakhi, Dirghamukha and other pis&ckas. It is only fair 
to add that all these words were introduced to illustrate certain grammatical rules 
and were not intended to be taken seriously. 

(22) Suryd-tanayd tate himdnhilta-yavdnl-tripta^danti-ddnaiU 
Yavandnyd hkhayan praSaatim nveahoWanydnifi kahandldcdanghc 

(DV, IV, V. 76) 

It is clear that Hemachandra was merely giving examples of two aphorisms from 
his grammar (SH, II, IV, 64 and 65 ; Panini, IV, i. 49), and the verse was intended 
to serve as an example of the use of affix *anuk* to indicate the writing of the 
Yavanas. But both Forbes and Indraji seems to have misunderstood this verse, and 
took it to mean that Graharipu’s wife wrote to her sons in the Yavanl language. 
Indraji goes so far as to declare : ''*The mention of her name and of the language 
in which she wrote suggest something remarkable in the race and position of queen 
Nili.” (BG, I, i, 160 f.n. 1). But neither the verse nor the commentary supports 
such conclusion. It may be noted that in the next ten verses Hemachandra gives a 
series of uncommon feminine forms which have no bearing on history. (See the 
Chapter on sources) The river Suryatanaya. has been identified by Abhayatilaka Ga^i 
with river Bhadra in Saurashtra. 

(23) I A, XII, 192. (24) Sindhuraja must be a proper name, since Abhayatilaka 
Gani explains it as 'aamudrddhipatvdd yathdrthandind Sindhurdjdkhyo nfipah (DV, 
IV, V. 89). Mularaja*s son and successor Chamun^araja fought another Sindhui^ja, 
who uos probably the Paramnra king of Malava, so it does not seem that these two 
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slndhurajas were identical, for a Paramara of Mi&lava cannot be called ‘King of the 
ocean* ($amudT&dhipati). 

(25) mitre Bevatimitraeya randyotta»thatus-tadd 

Gahgddv&rapati Gahganiaha-GaTigdmah-dnujau (DV, V, v. 2) 

On this Abhayatilaka Gai^i comments : tadd Gangamaha-Gahgdniakdnujau GaUgama- 
hdkhyaa-tal-laghu-bhrdtd. Thus we that Gahgamaha and Gahgamaha were two 

brothers ; none of them was the brother of Mularaja as stated by Forbes and Indraji 
{Has Mala, I, lA, IV, 76 ; BG, I, i, 160). But all these terms seems to have served as 
grammatical examples, and these kings had no real existence. 

(26) This uncorroborated testimony of Hemachandra is not sufficient for conclud¬ 

ing that the Paramiiras of Abu were really allies of Mularaja. But it may be said 
in Hemachandra’s favour that we know that Mularaja drove one Dharanivaraha from 
his kingdom, who might have been the king of Abu and MCilaraja’s vassal. 
(For a discussion of Daharanivaraha’s identity see pp. 31, 49). The real 

difficulty is that, throughout the work Hemachandra has obviously largely 
drawn upon his imagination to invent allies both for his patron's family as 

well as for their adversaries in order to increase the significance of the battles, and 
to create examples for his grammar. In the present instance, it is clear that Hema¬ 
chandra wanted to use the words ‘Prdg-Arbuda* and \^imdla* ; how far this necessity 
prompted him to compose this verse, is not possible to determine. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly is of the opinion, exclusively on the evidence of Hemarhandra’s 
verse discussed above (DV, V, v. 37) that the ‘R5.ja of Arbuda* might have been 
Krishnaraja or his father Aranyai'iija of the Abu branch of the Paramaras (Ganguly : 
Paramdras, 299). Krishnaraja certainly was a contemporary of Mularaja, for his ear¬ 
liest known date is A.D. 967 (ASI., 1936-37, 122). But Hemachandra uses Prdg- 
Arbttda in verse 37, king of Srimala in verse 45, and in verse 47 speaks of the 

Paramiiras. (All references arc to Canto V of DV). It seems that different kings 

were meant, at least so far as the kings of Prdg-Arbuda and drimala are concerned, 
for Bhinmal is to the west of Abu and not to the east. It may be said that Hema¬ 
chandra really meant Dusala, son of Sindhuraja, the founder of the Bhinmal branch 
of the Paramaras. But as this branch was established by Vakpati Munja an enemy 
of Mular&ja, it is hardly likely for them to have been allies of the Chaulukya king. 
The Arbuda king might have been DharanivarUha. 

(27) DV, V, V. 49. Abhayatilaka Gani explains that one akahauhinl is composed 
of 21,870 elephants, same number of chariots, 64,610 horses, and 1,09,350 foot soldiers, 
implying that this number of Mlechchha troops actually joined Mularaja. 

(28) DV, V, vv. 102-03. (29) DV, V, vv. 111-12. This should not be taken 
as a proof of the beef eating habits of the mediaeval Abhiras. (30) DV, V, v. 127. 
(31) PCT, 27-8 ; PCJ, 18-9. 

(52) The Tarihh vs-Sind (E & D, I, 218) records an invasion of Gutch by a king of 
Sindh, who was propitiated by a man of Samma tribe named Lakha, who came as 
ambassador bringing presents and a Koch horse, making offering of these, and 
asking pardon for their sins. Duda, the king of Sindh, gave him presents in money, 
a horse and a khiVat allowing him to depart. It is tempting to use this statement 
as corroborating Hemachandra’s regarding liberation of Outch from the Turushka by 
Laksha, but Burgess states, that, the incidents recorded in the Tarikh us-Sind happen¬ 
ed in the middle of the 12th century. According to the Jadeja chronology proposed 
by Burgess, LakhS. Phulani of the bards reigned from A.D, 1320 to 1344 (ASWI, II, 
196-99). 

In the AnnaU and Antiquities of JRajasthan (I, 291 ; 1894 Ed.) Tod states : “I 
presented to the Royal Asiatic Society two inscriptions from Nadole, one of S. 1024, 
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the other 1039. They are of Prince Lakha, and state as instance of his power, that 
he collected the transit dues at the further barrier of Putun, and levied tribute from 
the prince of Ohitoie.” But as D.R. Bhandarkar has observed, it is by no means 
clear how far Tod’s statement as to the contents of these inscriptions is to be trusted.’ 
(El, XI, 67). 

A late Bai’dic tale lecordi- that the distinguished Uathor chief Siho, came from 
Kanauj and settled in Kher. Afterwards he started on a pilgrimage to Dvaraka. On 
his way he had to pass through Patan, the principality of Chaulukya Mularaja, where 
Lakho Phuiano had made great devastations. Mularaja tried to detain Siho, but the latter 
promised to return and proceeded to Dvaraka. He came back, slew Lakho Phulani, 
and Mularaja gave his daughter in marriage to Siho. (Tessitori, JASB, 1919, pp. 31, 
38). 

(53) In his Kadi grant dt. V.S. 1043 (IA, VI, 191) it is stated that Mularaja 
granted some land to Miilanfithadeva established at Mandali. This Mdlanathadeva 
was identified by Biihler with Mille^vara mentioned by Merutunga. Now, Merutunga 
says that Mularaja used to go every Monday to worship Somanatha and pleased witJi 
his devotion Somanutha camo to Mandali where Mularaja built the temple of 
Mfile&vara. Thereafter Mularaja began to go to Mandali every day, and pleased 
with this singular devotion Somanatha came to the capital Anahilapataka where 
Mularaja built the Tripurusha temple. (PCT, 25 ; PCJ, 17). On the testimony of 
Merutunga and the Kadi grant it may be held that Mularaja’s visit to Somanatha 
must have been prior to V.S. 1043, by which date the temple at Mandali was complete. 
As the main object of Miilaraja’s attacking Griiharipu was to free the holy places from 
the Abhira chief’s tyranny, it may be said that Mularaja did not visit Somanatha till 
Grfvharipu had been defeated. 

Biihler dismissed this story of Mularilja’s weekly pilgrimage to SomanMha as 
abj urd, since it involved a journey of 260 miles end back from AijahilapaUka (lA, VI, 
134). He assumed that Mularaja used to start from his capital, but in fairness to 
Merutunga, it must be said that nowhere he states the name of the place from which 
Mularaja performed his weekly pilgrimage. It is therefore possible, that after defeat¬ 
ing Graharipu, Mularaja stayed at some place near Somanatha for some time, in order 
to bring the country under control, and it was during this period that he visited 
Somanatha every Monday; on his return to his capital he first built the temple at 
Mandali as it was no longer possible for him to visit Somanatha, and later built the 
temple at l}is capital when even a journey to Mandali was felt to be too arduous. 
Merutimga’s version is entirely corroborated by Arisiihha. (SS, II, vv. 1-4). 

(34) “Kaiithkot, an old fortress on the top of an isolated rocky hill, the steep 
scarp of which has been crowned by a wall built of massive blocks.’’ Burgess, ASWI, 
II, 216. (35) PCT, 23-4 ; PCJ, 16-7. (36) Pritln irajavijaya, V. v. 51. (37) An 
unpublished inscription of V.S. 1066 (A.D. 1009) mentions a Mahdsdmantddhipati 
Deva-ita of the Solar family of Bharukaclichha. (A.9/ 1935-36, III). The suzerain of 
this Afalutsamaniddhipati is not mentioned. He might well have been Mularaja, or 
Chrimundaraja. 

(38) DV, VI, vv. 1-96. Hemachandra gives the name as Dvarapa (DV, VI, v. 27), 
which is a Sanskritised form of Barapa. (BG, I, i, 159, f. n. 1). Merutunga uses the 
form Biliapa {PCT, 23, ‘Barava’, PCJ, 16, Barapa). In the Surat Grant of Trilochana- 
pala the name is spelt as Btirappa, but the spelling of the Gujarat Chroniclers has 
been adopted here. (39). KK, IT, v. 2. 

(40) SuhritamnkiTtana, II, v. 4. (41) Surat Grant of Trilochanapala, 7A, XII, 
196-205. (42)’PCT, 23 ; PCJ, 16. (43) Pandey : New Dynastm of Gujarat, 14. lA, 
Xn, 196*205. (44) Surat Plates of Chaulukya Kirtirnja of Saka 940 Ed. by D. B, 
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Biskalkar, Pathak Comvivmoration Vohnne, 296. (45) v. 14. El, I, 236. (46) 

JBBRAS XVI, 173-4. (47) El, X, 20. 

(48) The suggestion was first put forward by Kielhorn when he published the 
verses of Padmagupta noted above. (JBBRAS, XVI, 173), Pandit Ram Kama, who 
edited the Bijapur inscription of Dhavala (El, X, 17) suggested that the unnamed 
Gurjara prince was probably Mularaja. Dr. H. C. Ray places the death of Mularaja 
in A.D. 996, and suggests that the Gurjara prince who took shelter with Dhavala 
might be either Mularaja or his son Chamundaraja (DHNl, II, f.n. 7). Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly has accepted Padmagupta’s description not only as applicable to Mularaja 
but as almost literally true (Ganguly : Paramaras, 54). Dr. Ganguly is of the opinion 
that Muflja occupied Gujarat for some time; but such a conclusion seems to place 
too great faith in a Sanskrit poet, who as a class were notoriously prone to exaggera¬ 
tion and never more so, than when writing the eulogy of their patrons. 

(49) SukritakiTtikallolini, v. 27. (60) Kliajuraho Inscription No. iv. v. 46, El, 
I, 145. (61) El, XIV, 182. (52) lA, VI, 51. (53) JBBRAS, XVI, 174. (54) lA, 
LXI, 135. (65) El, X, 19. (56) El, I, 256. (67) El, XI, 142. (58) Srulhara^i 
Devapattana-Prfliosti, vv. 9-10, El, II, 440-41. (69) Surathotaava, Canto XV. 

(60) L. B. Gandhi: Gujratano Prdchina Mantri VaMa (Gujarati) AlOC, VII, 
1157. (61) Varunasarmaka Grant of Vuvaraja ChAmundarrija : Bharatiya Vidyn 

(Mindi-Gujarati), T, 73. (62) Bharatiya-Vidya (English), VI,*93 f.n. (63) JBBRAS, IX. 

(64) DV, VI, vv. 100-107. According to the Hamvilra'Mahdhdt\ya of Naya* 
chandra, the Sakambiiari Chahamuna Vigraharaja II killed Mularaja and conquered 
the country. This portion of Hamm^ra-Mdhdhavya is how^ever very unreliable and 
it has been rightly said, that the “author really knew nothing about the more ancient 
kings of the race; the names are simply brought in to give him opportunities of 
displaying his power for poetical conceits, and thus the account of the princes about 
whom he had no historical information are filled with fanciful conceptions in which 
some of the natural phenomena are explained with admirable contempt of the teachings 
of the ‘proud philosophy’ of nature.” (N. J. Kirtane : The Hammira-Mahakavya of 
Nayachandra Suri, I A, VIII, 69). On the other hand it is generally admitted that 
the Prithvtrdjavijaya is a quite reliable work and there w^e find it merely mentioned 
that Mularaja took shelter in the Kantha fort when attacked by Vigraharaja II. As 
this version is corroborated by Merutuhga, the version of Hamira-Mahdkdvya may be 
rejected as worthless. It may also be noted that the known date of Vigraharaja II is 
V.S. 1030 (A.D. 973) (Harsha Stone Inscription, El, TI, 116) and the earliest known 
date of his successor Durlabharaja is V.S. 1056 (A.D. 999) (JllAS, 1913, 269). The 
last known date of Mularaja is V.S. 1051 (A.D. 995) (El, X, 76). It is therefore 
more than probable that Miilaraja outlived Vigraharaja II. 

(65) According to Merutuhga, one evening after the ceremony of waving the 
lights was over, Mularaja gave some (chewed) betel to a servant who perceived worms 
in it. Learning this, the king was seized with a desire for asceticism, and determined to 
abandon the world; he then applied fire to the toe of his right foot, and performing 
great gifts such as bestowal of elephants and so on, through a period of eight days : 

Submissive to discipline only, he endured clinging to his foot 

A fire, with its smoke steaming up like hair ; 

Why mention any other brave warrior in comparison with him ? 

Since he pierced even the circle of the sun. 

Being praised with this and other panegyrics of this kind, he ascended to heaven 
(PCT, 29; PCJ, 19). 
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Charnundaraja, Vallabharaja, DurJabliaraja 

(1) For details see chapter on chronology. (2) Bharatiya Vidya (Hindi-Gujaa’ati), 

73. (3) VTP, vv. 8-9. (4) KBCH, I, v. 31. (5) Nara-Sdhasunka’charita, 

X, vv, 14-17. 

(6) V. 6, El, I, 308. Regarding tlie identitieation of Sindlmraja opinions differ. 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly has identified him witli the Paramara king of Malava. (Ganguly ; 
I'aranuirus, 79-80) Dr. H. C. Ray is of the opinion that this Sindhuraja is to be 
identified with the ruler of Sind, and might have been one of the successors of the 
Habbari dynasty of Mansura (DHNI, II, 942). Referring to the Vadnagar-^yra^aa^', 
Dr. Ray observes : “This statement is not incredible in view of the fact that Sind formed 
the western border of the Chaulukya kingdom. If there is any truth in this state¬ 
ment, we must assume that Chamunda by his hostility to the Sind rulers merely 

carried on the policy laid down by his father. Jt is however difficult to identify this 
ruler of Sind. I can only suggest that he was probably one of the local rulers of 
Mansura who may have ruled there between the Habbari dynasty and the Sumras.'’ 
(DUNIi II, 946) As regards Dr. Ray’s contention that Mulariija fought against one 
Sindhuriija who was a king of Sind, it is necessary to point out that Mularaja, accord¬ 
ing to Hemachandra, fought against a Sindhuraja who was an ally of Graharipu. 
Sindhuraja was in that particular case the proper name of Graharipu’s ally, as ex¬ 
plained by Abhayatilaka Gaivi (Sindhuriijiihhya mipak, DV, IV, v. 89). It was 
Graharipu who defeated the king of Sind and forced him to surrender horses and 
elephants (DV, II, v. 83). This Sindhupati, Abhayatilaka Gani explains, was the king 
of Sind {Sindhu'patim Sindhudeiddhipam). We have further seen that a verse in the 
DV, (above Ch. Ill, ref. 16) may be interpreted to mean that Laksha had defeated 
the Turushkas, who, in all probability, w^ere the rulers of Sind. Thus the enmity 
was between Graharjpu and Laksha on one side and the king of Sind on the other. 
It seems therefore, that the VTP which Dr. Ray quotes to prove that Mularaja 
fought with a ruler of Sind (DHNI, II, 942) also meant by Sindhuraja, a king of 
that name. Also the Vadnagar-T^roraa^f/ and Jayasiriiha Suri seem to have used 
Sindhuraja in the identical sense, that is as a proper name. Moreover, all these 
writers beginning from Hemachandra were well aw'are of the miglit of the Muslims; 
it would therefore be surprising if all of them had omitted to mention specifically 
such an important victory of Mularaja and his son. Only SKK in a single verse (v. 36) 
refers to an apparently imaginaiy- victory of Mularaja over the Muslims, hut there 
the word Turushka is specifically mentioned. Rut this statement cannot be accepted, 
as Hemachandra mentions that Turushkas were allies of Mularaja and had helped 
him with a large number of soldiers against GrMiaripu. W'e should not however pin 
our faith on such statements unless they can be corroborated by more reliable evidence.*}. 

(7) sakala-Gurjafa-vijaydnantara, BKI, Part, 1, BK, No. 52. (8) There is some 

difference of opinion as to whether Gurjara was conquered by Irivabedaiiga Satyasraya 
or his father Taila II. Dr. Saletore is of the opinion that it w^as conquered by Tails 
n w^hose distinctive hiruda was Ahavamalla, by which name the conqueror of Gurjara 
in the Lakkundi record is called. But Satyasraya also w^as known as Ahavamalla as 
we learn from a recently discovered inscription (BKI, No. 50); this together with the 
date of the inscription and the fact that it mentions that the request was granted 
soon after the conquest of Gurjara, indicate that the Ahavamalla of the Lakkundi 
inscription was no other than Irivabedaiiga Satyasraya. There is some difficulty in 
this identification which assumes that Lata was during this time included within the 
Chaulukya kingdom which was knowm as Gurjarade^a on Gurjara. 
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Another factor of this identification is the date of the Gaduyuddha. The Editor 
of the Gaddyuddha thinks that the book was written during the reign of Taila II, 
but Sri Dikshit believes that it was composed some time between A.D. 1003-1007, that 
is after Satyasraya had driven the Cholas under Rajariijji out of the Western Chalukya 
country. Sri Iyengar thinks that it is a work of the 10th century. He has, however, 
identified Irivabedanga Satyasraya with Bhimasena of Gaddyuddha, and Taila II with 
Dharmaraja. It therefore seems, that there i» some indication that Satyasraya 
defeated the Gurjaras during the life of his father. But for reasons already stated 
this does not seem probable. (For a fuller discussion of this question see, B.A. 
Saletore : An Unidentified Embassy To The Court of King Siddharaja of Gujarat, 
IHC, X, (1947) 225. G.K. Dikshit : Satyasraya Chalukya, {A fresh estimate), Ibid, 
241 A.V.H.C.K. Iyengar : Historical Implication of Gaddyuddha by Eanna-Kavi, a 
Kannada poet of the 10th century, AIOC, XVI, (1951) Summaries of Papers, 134. 

(9) Gaddyuddha, I, 12. (10) v. 11, lA, XII, 201. (11) Pathak Commemora¬ 
tion Volume, 29P. 1.35. (12) Fleet held that there were Western Chalukya feuda¬ 

tories who did not mention their suzerain, for example Mahdsdmanata Bhillama HI 
of the Yadava family and MahamandaiesvaTa Chittaraja the Silaliara, none of whom 
mentioned their suzerains in their inscriptions. (Fleet, DKD, BG, I, ii. 436). 

(13) DV, VII, vv. 8-30. 

(14) 'pUrdjfldm-ddaddnoHha Vatlahhah kantahachchhide 
prata8the*ivair-mukham kurmo vyaddd-vyaddch-cha hhur-yathd 

(15) Introduction to Siddha-Hemachandra, p. 76, v. 10. 

(16) Idrisi in his geography mentions a king Baliiara of Naharwala. As Idrisi 

was dependent to a great extent on his predecessors for his account of India, it is 
almost certain that the reference here is to Vallabha of AnahilapaUka. (For Idrisi’s 

statement see S.M.H. Nainar : Arab Geographers Knowledge of India, 18 and 158 

It is obvious that, Abhayatilaka Gani intended to fill the gap in the narrative 
of Hemachandra by mentioning that Vallabha was crowned king before he left the 

capital, indeed, before the occurrence of the causus belli. This is one of the rare 

passages in the whole book where the commentator introduces an important incident 
on his own initiative. His general reticence was due to obvious reasons. No Sanskrit 
scholar in the age of Abhayatilaka Gani, far less a dvetambara monk of Gujarat, ae 
he was, would have dared to improve upon the narration of a man who in his own 
lifetime enjoyed the well-earned reputation of being the Kalikdla-sarvajHa. Hence 
the extraordinary liberty taken by Abhayatilaka Gani shows that he felt himself 
compelled by events which were to his knowledge true. That is, he knew from other 
sources that Chamun<Ja was forced to abdicate in favour of his son. His statement 
that Chamu^da was removed by Vachinidevi may not be entirely fictitious. In some 
old manuscripts of the Prabandhachintdmani (PCJ, 2C, PCT, 29) Chamu^da is said 
to have erected two temples, one of which was dedicated to god Chachine^vara. Now, 
in the manuscript of the Dvydhaya consulted by Forbes the name of Ohamunda's 
sister was given as Chachini. It is therefore possible that her name is wiongly given 
as Vachini in the printed edition of Dvydkraya (or in the Prabandhachintdmani the 
name of the temple should be Vachinilvara), and not knowing the sex of the person 
after whom the temple was erected, Merutunga called it Chuchiisie^vara instead of 
ChachinUvara. These temples after the name of their donoi's were generally erected 
by Chaulukya kings. Hence if a temple was set up to commemorate Vachipi-or 
ChachiigLi-devi, she must be held to have wielded considerable power. It should also 
be remembered that Abhayatilaka Gai^ii belonged to the Kharatara sect which is said to 
have been founded under the patronage of Ohamunda's son Durlabha in A.D, 1024. 
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Hence it would not be surprising for Abliayatiiaka to have access to some yet 
unknown source of history for this period. 

(17) PCT, 29; PCJ, 20. (18) JBBRA8) IX, 155. (19) Kitab-uYamini (Tr. 
by Reynolds), 283 ; Ferishta (Tr. by Briggs), 1, 38. (20) Jubbulpore and Khaira 

Grants of Yasah-Karna, El, 11, 4-6, Xll, 212. 

(21) atr-opatishthate Para Sindhum-adhvaMa Kuntdldn 

hruvanta Hi rajdn upatishthanta kepi tarn. (DV, VII, v. 36). 

Commenting on this verse Abliayatiiaka Gani remarks ; Etena Vallahho*-vanti- 
madhye. pravishta Hy-uktavi. Hemachandra nowhere says that Vallablia entered 
Avanti or Malava. This verse seems to liavc an important bearing on the location 
of the Kuntala country. 

(22) purah Pdrdpdrd tatabhuvl vihdrah purariiram 

tatah Sind/nth sindhuh Phanipnti-ranarh pOranum-atah 
Sarasvati Kanthdhharana by Bhoja, p. 108 (1884 Ed.) 

(23) The rivers Para and Sindhu meet in a place called Pawaya which is the Pawaia 
of the Gwalior Gazetteer maps, a tiny village about 26 miles north-east of Narwar. 

(24) V. 7 j El, I, 302. (25) PCT, 29 ; PCJ, 20. 

(26) tasniCtd-Vallabhardjo^hhud yai pratap-dti-tdpUnh 
Mvfijo^vaniUvaro Dlidfa-yantre^pi na dhritim dadkau. 

KBCH, I, V. 32. 

(27) DV, VII, vv. 43-49. (28) DV, VII, vv. 50-56. Hemachandra states 

that Chamunda retired to a tirtka, Abliayatiiaka Gani adds that it 
was Suklatirtha. (29) v. 8 ; El, I, 302. (30) KBCH, I, v. *55. (31) lA, XII, 
201. (32) Pathah Commemoration Volurney 290. (33) See above, foot-note 12. 
(34) Miraj Copper plate, lA, VIII, 10. (35) Radhanpur Grant of Bhima I, lA, 
VI, 193-94. (36) Commentrary in DV, VII, v. 74. (37) El, XI. 68. 

(38) D. R. Bhandarkar erroneously stated that Mahendra was chased by 
‘Chaulukya Durlabharaja the brother and successor of Vigraharaja of the Harsha 
inscription*. (El, XI, 68). The Durlabharilja of Harsha inscription was a 
Chahamana not a Chaulukya which was pointed out by the editor of El (XI, 68, f.n.) 
and Kielhorn (JASB, LXIl, 309-14). As the Hastikundi inscription is dated A.D. 997 
this Durlabha cannot be the Chaulukya king, but Dr. H. C. Ray has accepted 
Bhandarkar's identification and states that Durlabha and Nagaruja married two 
daughters of Mahendra, (DHNI, 11, 1106), though elsewhere (ibid, 945) he states 
that they married the sisters of Mahendra. 

(39) DV, VII, vv. 75-78. This is probably a pun on Durlabha, for it is 
explained in the Vadnagar-prusosti that Durlabha was not easily gained (dvrlabha) 
by other peoples’ wives. (40) DV, VII, vv. 79-142. 

(41) Itaghuvamhamy Cantos VI & VII. Apparently Bilhana like Hemachandra 
felt the necessity to exalt his patron by introducing a svayamvara sabhd in which 
Vikramaditya VI was selected by the bride and all the other kings, dissatisfied and 
envious suitors cowardly slunk away. (Vikramdnkadtimcharitay X, vv. 1-4) 

(42) Peterson MSS. 1884, p. 65. Bhandarkar MSS. 1882-83, p. 46. Klatt’s List, 
lA, XI, 248. A recently discovered Kharataragachchha paUdvali mentions Durlabha 
as a contemporary of Vardhamana Suri. (Dasarathi Sarma ; IHQ, XI, 779-81). 
For Vardhamana Suri, Peterson MSS, 1892-95, p. Ixiii. For Jine4vara Suri, ibid, 
1886-92, p. xliv. Date of Jfianavimala, V.S. 1654, ibid, p. xlvi. (43) DV, VII, v. 64. 
This interesting episode has been discussed in details above in the chapter on 
religion (p. 310). (44) PCT, 29 ; PCJ, 20. This information, apart from the three 
manuscripts which Tawney consulted, is found only in one manuscript, consulted 
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by Jinavijaya Muni. (45) For the date of Bh!ma*s accession see tho chapter on 
chronology. 


CHAPTEK V 
Bhima and Kar^a 

N. B. Under the chapter heading the regnal period of Bhima has been mis* 
printed as V.S. 1088.1122. It should be V.S. 1080.1122. 

(1) DV, VIII, vv. 1.22. (2) According to Merutuhga, Durlabha was prevented 

from going to Banaras by Mufija, the king of Malava. Later Durlabha succeeded 
in going to Banaras in the garb of a hermit and died there. Merutuhga himself 
states that Muflja was killed by Taila II (PCT, 30 ; PCJ, 20) ; Taila's last known 
date is A.D. 998 and Muhja probably died a few years earlier. Hence Muflja could 
not have been reigning at the time of Durlabha’s abdication. Merutunga probably 
introduced MuAja at this stage of his narrative, so that he might find a suitable 
excuse to turn from his history of the Chaulukyas to the MuHja prahandha. (3) The 
principal authorities for Sultan Mahmud's Somnath campaign are the following :— 

(i) Abu Said AdbubHayy bin ad-Dahak bin Mahmud al Gardizi. (He confi* 
pleted his work Zainu'l-Akhbar before A.D. 1052 and is the earliest 
authority for Mahmud’s Somnath campaign ; the celebrated Kitahu'U 
Yamini of Abu Nasr Muharmmad bin Muhammad abJabbarabUtbi covers 
the period of Sultan Mahmud upto A.D. 1020 only). His Zainu^Akhbar has 
not yet been translated in full. An abridged translation is given in DHlsTI, 
II, 953, and a slightly fuller translation by Sri Kam Sharma in IHQ, 
IX, 974. Dr. Nazim, who edited the text has used it fully in his work 
on Sultan Mahmfid. 

(ii) Next to ZaimCl AkhbaTt the most important source is al-Kamil fi*t-Tarikh 

of Ibnu’l Athir (E & D, II, 244.248). (A.D. 11604234). Dr. Nazim 

states : '‘With the exception of a few confused and inaccurate statements, 
Ibnu i Athir’s account of Sultan Mahmfid is generally very authentic atid 
trustworthy.” 

(iii) The TabaqdtA’Akbari by Khwaja Nizam ud Din (vol. I tr. by B. De) is 
a dry chronicle of facts, sober, without any embellishment. Nizam ud.Din 
saw service in Gujarat in the capacity of Bakshi to Itimad Khan, Akbar's 
viceroy of Gujarat. Hence amongst all the later historians ho alone had 
the opportunity to gain personal knowledge of Gujarat. Nizam ud.Din 
has given a very short account of Mahmud’s Somanath campaign. 

(iv) Mulla Abdul Qadir al-Badaoni Muntahhab-ut I'warikh. (Vol. I, Tr. by 
Banking). Badaoni followed Nizam ud.Din implicitly, though occasionally 
he qiioted the Nizamii-t Twankh and the Lubbu't Twarikh and both 
accepted ZainuH Akhhar and followed it implicitly, hence the similarity 
in their narratives. It is, however, significant that two of the soberest 
historians of the Muslim period should totally ignore Ibnu’l Athir in 
favour of Gardizi. Badaoni particularly was the most bigoted of Sunnis, 
and his omission to mention the details of the sack of Somanath as given 
by Ibnu’l Athir, is, to say the least, surprising. 

(v) Abdul Qasim Hindu Shah Ferishta : GuMnn’i-Ibrnhimi, Tr. by Briggs. 
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Ferishta ultiiised every authority that he could find without examining their 
reliability. Hence some of the additional stories which he relates regarding 
the siege of Somnath, though not inherently improbable cannot be 
accepted. Sir Henry Elliot had a very high opinion of Ferishta’s history, 
but Major Kaverty’s views accepted by Prof. HodivaJa seems to be a 
more correct appraisal of Forishta^s merit. Raverty denounced Ferishta as 
"a mere copyist who follows the 7'abaqat4-Akhari so closely and slavishly, 
that not onl}’^ the poetical quotations, but the errors and slips also are 
appropriated”. Raverty adds that “wherever Nizam ud-Din has misread 
or misunderstood the original authorities, this Dakhani author has done the 
same”. {Tahakai-i-NosWi^ Tr. Raverty, 631, 651, 653, 665, 667, 697, 711 

notes. Hodivala : Studies in Indo Muslim History^ 594). Of Ferishta’s 

translation by Briggs, Jarret observed : “Briggs represents the original 

with freedom, but in the main, as far as I have seen, with truth”. 

(Ain4’Ahhari^ tr.Blochman and Jarret, II, 222, f.n.). 

(vi) Of the modern works dealing with Sultan Mahmud’s Indian campaigns 
the following are important : (1) Oamhridgt History of India^ III, 
Chapter II, by Sir Wolsely Haig. (2) M. Nazim : The Life and Times 
of Sidtdn Mahmud. (3) H. C. Ray ; Dynastic History of Northern 
India, II. 

(4) Gardizi has given the following reason for Sultan Mahmfid’s invasion of 

Somanath : “When winter came, as usual, Mahmud went towards India in order 

to gain religious mei’it. Some one said, ‘On the sea shore there is a great city 
Somanath by name. Hindus regard it with the same respect which the Muslims 
reserve for Mecca. There are gold and silver idols in the temple. The idol Manat, 
which the Prophet had removed from Ka'aba, had reached this place via Aden. 
They had brought it. In the treasury of that temple they have placed precious 
stones and a good deal of property. But the way thereto is very dangerous.' 
When Mahmud heard this he planned to go to that city and destroy the idols. 
From Hindusthan he now set his forces towards Somanath.” (IHQ, IX, 934). This 

etory of the Manat had a very long life. Nizam ud-Din and Badaoni passed it over 

in silence, while Ferishta recorded it along with a different version of the Brahmins. 

For Ibnu’I Athiv gives the following version of the causes which led Mahmud 
to invade Somanath : ‘When Malimud was gaining victories and demolishing idols 
in India, the Hindus said that Somanath was displeased with these idols, and that 
if it had been satisfied with them no one could have destroyed or injured them. 
When Mahmud heard this he resolved upon making a campaign to destroy this 
idol believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers and imprecations to be futile 
they would embrace the faith.” (E & D, 11, 469) Sir V/olscly Haig and some 
modern Muslim historians have uncritically accepted Ibnu’I Athir’s version which 

seems to imply that the Hindus had a share in bringing about the destruction of 
their temple by vainly boasting about the power of their deity. But neither Badaoni, 

nor Nizam ud-Din nor Ferishta gave any reason fur Miilmiiid’s invasion of Somanath, 

though between the three of them they had consulted all the sources that are now 
available. Ferishta particularly delighted in relating anecdotes, and his omission 
of this particular one may bo taken to mean that even he had no faith in these 
stories of Gardizi and Ibnu’I Athir. Hence one is justified in rejecting these stories. 
The following statement of al-Beruni is important in this connection : “The reason 
why Somanath has become so famous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people”. 

(Al^Beruni^s India, Tr. by Sachau, II, 104). It is probably from the Muslim 
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merchants a-nd sailors that Mahmud came to leai’n of the wcaltli of Somiinutha, and 
decided to attack it. 

(5) Sri Ram Sharma : An Almost Contemporary Account of Malmiiid's 

Invasion of India, IHQ, IX, 941. (6) Ibnu’l Athir, E & D, 11, ^69. The date 

given of Mahmud’s departure is wrong, see Nazim op. cit 115, f.n. 3. (7) Ferishta 

(Briggs), I, 69. (8) Ibnu’l Atliir, op. cit. Sibt Ibnu’hJawzi quoted by Nazim 

op. cit., 115. 

(9) There has been some controversy regarding the route followed by Mahmud 

in this expedition. Both Ibnu’l Athir and Ferishtu gave wrong routes. The route 
given here is found in a gofiida by Farrukhi who is said to have accompanied 
Mahmud in this campaign. The importance of this was first pointed out by 

Nazim who has translated part of it. (Nazim, op. cit. 215). The original qa&ida 

is given in the appendix of the new reprint of E & D, II, 797. 

(10) Forishta (Briggs.) I, 70, 74, 170. (11) Nazim op. cit, 217. In Muntakhahu-t 

Tirarikh translated by Ranking the name is given as ‘Bairam Dev’. But both the 
printed text and the lithographed edition has ‘Param Dev’. [Mvnhikhnhu t Twarlkh^ 
B. I. Ed. Text, pp. 57, 59, 98 p. 18. Lithograph Ed., 57) Abul Fazl in his Ain-i- 
Akhari (2nd Ed., II, 268) has given the name of this king as Raja Chamand, but 
he is clearly mistaken. The qaMa of Farrukhi (translated by Nazim) states : 
(The next place) was Nahrwala, on the possession of which Blum prided himself 
over other princes of India. He had an army of 200 elephants and nearly 100,000 
horse and 90,000 foot. Rai Bhim resided in luxury in this fort and enjoyed his life. 

(12) BG, I, i, 168, f.n. 2. Nazim op. cit., 119. (13) Dr. Hay who is of the 
same opinion ha.s suggested stages of coiTuption from ‘Bliirna’ to ‘Param’ in 
Persian alphabet. DHNl, II, 961, f.n. 2. 

(14) Merutuhga has probably recorded an episode banded down from this 

period. While relating some stories ho records one about a very strong man called 
Mangu. As an example of Mangu’s prowess Mcrutunga states that “when the king 
of Gujarat had fled, (Maiigu) cut down in battle Uio invading Mlechchhas as he 

pleased, and the place where so fighting he wont to lieaven, is generally known in 
Pattana as the plot of Mangu”. (PCT, 109-10 ; P(M, 72). IMonitiinga states that 
Mangu used to visit the court of Siddharaja, where he was famous for his strength 
and appetite. But Meruturiga is clearly wTong, no Muslim army invaded Anahila- 
pataka while Siddharaja was alive. Maiigu therefore either lived during the reign 
of Bhmia I, or Bliima IT when Qutb ud-Din raided the Chaulukya capital. It is 
more likely for Merutuhga to have committed a mistake for Die earlier period, hence 
Mrmgu should be placed in tlie reign of Bhima T. 

(15) Ibnu’l Athir, E h D, II, 470. (16) Burgesp, ASWI, IX, 81 ; Sankalia : 

Arrhitectvre. of Gujarat, 81. (17) Farrukhi describes Modbera as follows : 

The next jilace was Mundher, where tliere was a tank which dazzled the eyes 
of thought. 

The more I think of this tank, the less capable I feel of praising it adequately. 

The tank was of wide e.xpanse and accomodated 1000 small idol temples. 
(Nazira op. cit., 217). 

It is therefore clear that w'hen Sultan iMalimud passed through Modhera the big 
temple had not been built. But the situation of the inscription inside the Modhera 
temple shows that it is not a commemorative inscription. 

(18) Farrukhi, ibid. (19) ibnu’l Athir. For the date see Nazirn, op. cit., 116. 

(20) The most reliable amongst Muslim writers. al-Beruni, states : “The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not ancient, but was built only about 
a hundred years ago”. {Al-Bcruni, Tr. by Sachau, IT, 105). (21) IHQ, TX, 941, 
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(22) This account is mainly based on lbnii‘l Athir who gives the dates ; and on 
informations recorded by Ihn Zafir (f. 115 a) and Sibt lbnu‘1 Jawazi (f. 216 a) given in 
Nazim op. (it. 117*18. The dates used here are those accepted by Nazim and Hodivala 
as E & D has several mistakes. The year given by al-Borimi (II, 9) Gardizi (86-7) 
Nizam ud-Din (1,9) and Khoiid Mir (E & T), IV, 180) is A. H. 416. Ferishta (1, 32, 
Briggs 1, 66) says that Mahmud started on 10th Shaban 416 A.H., and his error has 
misled some modern historians ((.’HI, III, 23) w'ho place the sack of Somanath in 
A.D. 1024-25. This is adequately discussed by Prof. Hodivala. (op. cit., 236-36). 

(23) Ferishta (Briggs) I, 74. 

(24) Ibnii‘1 Athir, E & D, 11, 471 ; Ferishta (Briggs), I, 71. This is one of those 
incidents recorded ly .Muslim liistorinns wvhich are difficult to accept but 
cannot be rejected as eminent authorities like 8ir Wolseiey Haig has accepted it. 
However, we are to believe that Mahniiid within three days of his arrival had secured 
the boats though he was busy fighting all the time. Granting that he had all the 
loiesight to provide for this contingency, one might naturally ask as to where did the 
Central Asian soldiers of Maiimud learn the seamanship necessary to manage a boat 
in open sea and persne the Hindu fugitives, who, living as Llioy did on the sea coast, 
must have been good sailors. From where he lived, Ibnud Athir cannot be expeeded 
to have had any idea about the sea. Feiishta, who lived in South India, and w^as a 
much travelled man ought to have known better, but he niciely noted everything 
left by his predecessors. 

(25) This is the description loft by Gardizi and seems to bo the authoritative one. 
Later Muslim historians added to thjs various embelli.siunents to exaggerate the amount 
of loot. The most celebrated .story is that written by Sheikli Farid ud-Din Attar of 
the 14ih century A.D. According to this Sheikh, the Biahmins offered Mahmud a large 
amount of money if ho would spare the deity. To tliis were added the entreaties of 
his officers wlio reque.sted him to accept tlic offer of tiie l>r.alimins, hut Mahmud replied 
that ho preferred to be known as ‘idol-breaker’ to an ‘idol seller’. Ho then had the 
idol broken and from a hidden cavity inside the lih(ja came out a far larger amount of 
jewels than what the Brahmins had offered him. Apart from the value of thi.s story as an 
inducement to IMuslim fanaticism, which i.s shown hero to he rewarded with w^ealth 
hidden by wicked Brahmins, the story has little value. 1’he Jw(]m w'erc never made 
hollow^ as it w'as against the cannons of Hindu iconography. Al-Benini lias (juoted 
]irlh<it-Sanih\a whenun it is stated that a faultless stone is absolutely essential for the 
construction of a liiign. As a contemporary of Sultan Mahmud, and one of the most 
observant and erudite of travellers, the cavity inside the lu'ujn of Sornnatha would not 
have escaped al-Beruni’s notice ; but immediately after quoting from Brihal-SamJiitf'f, 
al-Beruni states that Sonianatha. was the most famous Jinfja in India. Also of all the 
Muslim authors al-Beruni alone gives Uic correct meaning of Somonntha. (AI-Beruni Tr. 
Sachau, IT, 103-05). 

Dr. Nazim calculating tlie value of the spoils of Somanath, on tho ba.sis of the 
data supplied by Tbmi‘l Athir, arrives at the conclusion, tliat ‘its value in present (1931) 
money would equal £ 10,500,000’. (Nazim, op. cit., 118, f.n. 6). 

(26) The short stay of Mahmud is evident from the date of his return to Multan. 
Ferishta states that Mahmud returned to Anahilapataka from Somanath and stayed 
there for some time and appointed one Dahishlceni as the governor. Sir Wokseley Haig 
follow^s Ferishta and states that Mahmud returned to Anahilapfitaka, but he rejected 
tlie story of Dabishlcem. It is now evident that Ferishta was entirely wrong, but here 
ho is in good company for Abiil Fazl also recorded tho same story, (Am-i'Ahhari 2nd 
Ed., TI, 268) which left him wnth little space for recording much else about Mahmud. 
The translator of the Mirat-l- Ahmadi (Bayley, 33) tried to defend this story by 
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weaving a plausible hypothesis around it. Its utter absurdity (and possible source) 
v;as adequately demonstrated by Jackson and Indraji (BG, I, i 168, f. n. 2) and since 
then the story has been rightly rejected by most nujdern scholars. There is therefoie 
hardly any use in repeating it here. (See also llodivala op. cit., 238-39). 

(27) Gardizi : JHQ, JX, 941-2. (28) Ibim l Athir, K & 1>, 11, 249, 473. Five 
different identifications of this Khandahat of Ibnui Atliir lias been proposed but finding 
none of them satisfactory, Prof. llodivala has suggested that the place must have 
been Cambay. (Hodivala op. cit., 187-88). But it does not seem that, within the 
short time he spent in India, Mahmud went so far south. The identification of 
Kandahat is also discussed in BG, I, i, 167, f. n. 4 and DIINI, II, 961, f. n. 1. 

(29) Ferishta (Briggs), I, 74. (30) Habihu-ttii/ar by Kiiond Mir (A.T). 1521) 
“Sultan Mahmud after this glorious victory (Somanatli) reduced a fort in which the 
governor of Nahrwala had taken refuge.” (E & TI, IV, 183). (51) DIINI, IJ, 

961-62. (32) Tabukat-i-Nasiri, I, 82. E &D, 11, 474-75. Ufi has two guides, E & I), 
II, 192. Mansura stood on the old site of Brabinanabad about 43 miles north-east 
of Hyderabad Sind. (33) lbnu‘i Athir, E & I), IT, 249. 

(34) Diwan Raiichodji Amaji wrote a book called "Taiikhi-SorntlC, which 
describes the total route of Mahmud’s army in the following language : “Shah 
Mahmud took to his lieels in dismay and saved his life, but many of his followers 

of both sexes were captured.Turks, Afghans, and Mughal female prisoners, 

if they happened to be virgins w’ere accepted as wives by Indians. The bowels 
of the othei’s, how'ever, were cleared by means of emetics and purgatives, and tliere- 
after the captives were married to men of similar rank.” Needless to say, this crude 
attempt to exalt Hindu valour cannot refer to any of its sources of information, 
which is sufficient to ieject the whole story as baseless. Its assumption that Mahmud 
was accompanied on this long and arduous march with a host of women, some of 
them virgins, shows that the author supposed that Mahmud followed the custom 
of the Mughal Emperors. 

Moreover there is no reason to suppose that Mahmud’s refusal to meet Bhima 
in a battle, his early retreat from Gujrarat, and subsequent suffering of his army 
was the result of a defeat. Mahmud’s Somnath campaign has always been regarded 
by all Muslim historians as one of the most brilliant feats of arms for which, the Caliph 
heaped honours and titles on Mahmud and his sous. All Muslim historians select 

this episode for fuller treatment than any other in the carreer of Mahmud. 

Recent apologists of Sultan Mahmud have stated that “wanton bloodshed and 

reckless spoliation of Hindu temples.were committed in the course of 

legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned by the practice of all conquerors 
of the world”. This is true to the extent that Clienghiz Khan turned the mosque 
at Samarqand into a horse stable and Ilulagu gave a taste of this sort of legitimate 
warfare at Baghdad, but it is not known that Muslim historians have condoned these 
activities of Chenghiz and Hulagu as having been committed during the course of 
legitimate warfare. It may be permissible to note here that copies of Tabakat-i- 
are rare in India probably because it described in rather forceful language 

the pagan ancestors of the Mughal emperors who wrought such havoc in the Islamic 
world. Probably the Mughal Emperors, including Aurangzeb were of the opinion 
that the actions of Chenghiz and Hulagu w^ere taken in persuance of legitimate 
warfare, and did not therefore merit censure from Minhaj ud>din. 

Dr. Nazim, from whom tlie sentence was quoted then states : “Spoils captured 

from a defeated enemy have always been considered the lawful property of the 

victorious army. In India however, wealth was accumulated not only in the coffer 
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of kings, as in olLei* coimtrics, but also in vaults of temples which w-ere consecrated 
to the service of various deities. The consequence was that, while elsewhere the 
capture of the defeated monarcirs treasury usually gratified the conquerors lust 
for mammon, in India temples were also ransacked to secure the piles of gold and 
precious stone in them.” It is necessary to point out that Hindus are not the only 
people to adorn their places of worship. Many Christian monasteries also contain 
vast wealth. As for the iMusliins they sometimes write Quran with gold letters, 
and it is said that Clienghiz Khan burnt a very big libraiy to recover the gold. 
Would any one say that if the Muslims ha<l not written their scripture in 
letters of gold their library would have been saved? Sikandra, which contained semi¬ 
precious stones, was rifled by the Jats, who dug up the coffin of Akbar to find if 
any wealth was hidden there. This new's disturbed very much the aged Aurangzob, 
who did not possess the philosophical calm of a modern Indo-MusHm historian. 
Granting that Mahmud did everything for the ‘lust of mammon’, it yet remains 
une.Kplainod how the burning and demolition of temples could satisfy that lust. 
Evidonlly Sultan Mahmud was a religious fanatic, and was not the first and 
unfortunately by no means the last man, who attempted to combine tlie acquisition 
of religious merit with rnalerial profit. 

(35) E & 1), II, 477 corrected by Nazim op. cit., 117, f. n. 2. (36) DV, VIII, 

vv. 40-49. (37) DV, Vlll, v. 52. (38) DV, VIII, v. 54. (59) DV, Vill, v. 58. 

(40) DV, VI fl, V. 66. (41) DV, VIII, vv. 63-72. In 10 verses Hemachandra 

describes the prowess of the king of Chedi without giving a single definite information. 

(42) Hemachandra sales : Tat'n aa Sindhuvahani. dpa”, which Abhayatilaka Gani 
e.xplains : “iS'u Bhlnias-tam Sindhurahani Pafichanadakhi/ath vahanavi dpa 'prapa*' (DV, 
Vlll, V. 74). But as later Hemachandra describes the building of a bridge over the 
river, Abhayatilaka Gani is right in inferring from Hemachandra that Bhirna reached 
the river Indus. 

(43) DV, VIII, vv. G7-108. (44) DV, VTII, w. 117.124. (45) DV, IX, vv. 

1-4. (46) POT, 46 ; PCJ, 32. (47) DHNI, II, 951. 

(48) Karnmh cha SindhurfTjuih cha nlrjUya yudhi durjuyani 
Srl'/i/iImanddhuna rhakre Mahdhhdratarn-unyidhd 
(Intr. to Siddha-Hennichandra. p. 76. This verse has also been found in a MS. of 
Homachandra’s Sahddnusdsanarritfif Peterson MSS. 1883, 64. (49) DV, Vlll, v. Ill. 

(50) nu Kdchidihake Saindhavakd rlmarde na KdrhehhaJcuh Saindhacakepyahupyttn 
taik Salndharair-vajibhir-ukshavis-cha Kdchchhais-tad-djndyani itd rrajantah . 

’ DV, XVI, V. 31. 

“The people of Sindh(Saindliava) though they came into (contact with the) 
people of Kachchha were not angry. They brought with them horses from Sindh 
and bulls from Kachchha,” 

(51) Six Saindliava Co})per Plates ; Ed. by A. S. Altekar, El. XXVI, 185-226. 

(52) El, IX, 151. (53) ibid. 11. (54) No. 1780 of Couson’s List, El, IX, 148. 

(55) There is difference of opinion as to whether Krishnaraja and Purnapala 
belonged to the sanic brancli of the Paramaras or not. D. II. Bhandarkar was of 
the opinion that Kri-shnaraja was a brother and successor of Purnapala (El, XI, 68), 
Dr. Bay is of the same opinion and have placed both the kings in the Abu Branch 
(DHNI, II, 912). Dr. D. C. Ganguly is of the opinion that Krishnaraja belonged 
to the Bhinmal branch of the Paramaras who ruled over Marumandala from Abu 
{Paramaras, 345). As the name of Krishnaraja’s grandfather differs from that of 
Pfirnapala’s grandfather. Dr. Ganguly rightly holds that the two cannot belong to 
the same family. 

(66) BG, I, i, 472-75. Another inscription of Kiishnaraja aloo from Bhinmal 
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was issued in V.S. 1123. (A.D. 1066). (67) El, IX, 70. (58) In Nadol plates of 
Alhanadeva and of 7i*dyfly>'!/f/a-Kirtipa.la both of V.iS. 1218 he is called MaJieiidra. 
El, IX, 63*70. (69) A.S.I., 1936-37, 121. (60) desah Saptamta ycna Sapta sdhasrikah 
kritah ; ibid. (61) El, XI, 304-13. Sapta^atabhumi, which has been identified with 
Sapta^ata-risAcrya, has been mentioned in Kelhauadeva’s inscription dated V. S. 1227 
(JUASB., XII, 103-4). Sapata^ata-rwAttya was probalily the modern Gundoch district 
in Marwad. It was under Jindraraja’a grandson llathapiila in V.S. 1176. 

(62) ASI, 1956-37, 121. 

(63) Dhdrd-panchaka-sddhanaika-chaturais'tad-rdjihhih mdhitd 
kshipram Mdlava-chakravuTti-nagari Dhareti ho viaiimayah. 

Vadnagar-/>?as«.s^/, v. 9 ; ET, J, 297. 

(64) eka-Dhdrd-patir-yusya dvi-dharen-fmnd jitah 

kim cliitram yad-asau jvtum Sata-dhdram-api. kshamah. v. 17 

(mail (juniti rnatvCLU Dhojuh kantham-upcyuafid 

dhnnushd gintind yasya tiasyannuSvdnna pdtilah. v. 18, KK, 11. 

(65) VTP, V. 13. (66)* SS, II, vv. 17-20 ; VV, 111, v. 15. (67) KBCII, 1, 
V. 34. (68) PCT, 36 ; PCJ, 26. One MS. gives the date of the two kings 
(reigning in) V.S. 1078. (69) PCT, 41 ; PCJ, 28. 

(70) Sthdnapurusha. Tawney has translated this as ‘representative’ (PCT, 44, 
f.n. 1. See also PCT, 66, f.n. 2). But it seems that a spy is really meant, for 
the next part of the sentence is : ''Ihlmamndmdnarh mndhivarjrahikam adiiat (PCJ, 
30) wliich clearly shows that Damai’a tJie sdndhtrh/rahika^ that is the diplomatic 
representative was at this time residing in Khoja’s court. It is therefore moie 
reasonable to ussuiiie that Bhirna received information of Bhoja’s design from a spy 
and sent appropriate orders to Ids agent at Bhoja’s court. 

Morutunga usually uses the word sdndhivigrahiku in the sense of an ambassador, 
that is a diplomatic agent of a high if not the highest rank. In the verse immediately 
following the passage under reference Bhoja asks pamaia : YKshmdkddhipa 
sdndhivigrahapade dutdh kiyaaio dvija (PCJ, 31) (“How many messengers (dula) 
are tliere, belonging to your king, holding the rank of ambassador (%dndhivigrahapadt)‘i 

(71) dandOf PCJ, 30. (72) Merutuhga states that when after receiving Bhima's 

order Damara went to Bhoja, the Paramiira king addressed the enemy ambassador 
with a verse inquiring the number of the grades of diplomatic representatives employed 
by Bhima. (See above ref. 70). Damara replied that there were three kinds of 
diplomatic representatives, sent in order, according as the foreign court is considered 
to be of low, medium, or excellent quality. This delivered with a suppressed smile 
pleased the king of Dhara. 

(73) Sindhudesa rijaya vydpnte Sri-BhUna, PCJ, 32. (74) PCT, 66 ; PCJ, 45. 

(75) Bhoja is said to have addressed Bhima a riddle the answers to which were 
(1) a dancing girl, (2) an ascetic, (3) a spendthrift and (4) a gambler. These four, 
according to Merutuiiga—our only authority—Bhima sent to Bhoja on the advice of 
another dancing girl who solved the riddle! (PCT, 68 ; PCJ, 46-7). (76) PCJ, 48. 
PCT, 70 has Aluya and Akoluya. 

(77). MerutuAga gives a very interesting story of Lakshmi-Karna’s birth which 
is semi-mythical. PCT, 72 ; PCJ, 49. A similar story about the birth of Lakshmana- 
sena of Bengal is related by Muslim historians. (78) PCT, 75 ; PCJ, 61*2. 

(79) It may appear strange that Hemachandra should be entirely silent about 
Bhima’s victory over the great Paramara rival. It is possible that Hemachandra did 
not want to describe the sad end of Bhoja. It seems that when Hemachandra says 
that Bhima obtained from Lakshmi-Karna Bhoja’s golden mandapikdy he indicated 
the fall of the Paramara king. For, Abhayatilaka Oa^i explains that, Karna got 
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that mamlapUd by defeating Bhoja, King of MiUava. (80) Udayapur-y/matf^t, v. 20, 
KI, I, m 

(81) El, ill, 46. Dr. D. C. GanguJy is of tlij opinion that Jayasiiiiha not only 
diove Bhirna and LaUslinibKariia out of Alaluva with the help of the Western 
Chalukyas, but defeated Bhima in a battle near Mt. Abu in whicli Pararaara Jagaddeva 
took part. But the meaning of a vei*y important passage is disputed. Dr. Ganguly 
holds that .jaya,siihlia and Jagaddeva were friends, but according to the translation 
by the editor of El of v. 10, Jayasiihha should be looked upon as an enemy and 
not a friend of Jagaddeva, and cannot refer to Paramara Jayasiiiiha. (Jainad Stone 
Inscription of Paramrira Jagaddeva, El, XXII, 54-65). 

(82) PCT, 75; PCJ, 512. (83; ibid. (84) DV, iX, vv. 14. (85) DV, IX, 

vv. 5-10. (86) DV, IX, V. 26. (87; DV, IX, v. 36. This verse was intended to serve 

as grammatical example.s. 

(88) Ilemachandra says 'Bhoja»ija »rarnu-imiij(l<ipiLdnt^ (Dk, IX, v. 57), which 

mcams a ‘small pavillion of gold which belonged to Bhoja.* The description of 

MandapikO is probably given in the Tarikli-i-Yumini ; “Among the booty was a house 
of silver, like to the houses of rich men, the length of wliich was thirty yards and 
the breadth fifteen. It could be taken to pieces and put together again. And there 
was a canopy, made of the tine linen of lUim, forty yards long and twenty broad, 
suppoi'ted on two golden and two silver poler, which liad been cast in moulds.’* 

{Tarikh i Vwuhii of A1 Utbi, E & 1), IJ, 35.) 

(89) Merutunga (pioted CNtoiisively from Kirtikttninvdt. In the present instance 

he first relates the aiovy of Biioja being surrounded by two Gujarati soldiers who put 

the bow round his neek and then let him otf; he ends this story with the verse from 

Klrfiktnnnudl noted above, (►'^oe above r.n. 64, KK, TI, v. 18 PGJ, 48, PCT, 71). 
It is not possible to .vay whether Merutufiga invented this story or did elucidate the 
verse of KK. As some of tlie stories of iSieiaitiihga are j)alpably fictitious, it may be 
that he invented this one too. (90) El, XXIV, 107. I^rakrlta-Paingahim, 296 

(BI Ed. 1902). 

(91) MM. Miraslii has suggested*, on the basis of the Rewa Stone Inscription tliat 
Karna’s relation with Bhima was first strained, and later there was an alliance between 
the two directed against Bhoja, but later still the two allies fell apart as related 

by Hemachandra. This theory docs not seem to be plausible. (92) Vikramankadiiva- 

chant a, i, vv. 102-05, 

(93) Tawney lias the name ‘(Uiauladevr or ‘(-hakuladevi’, wdiich was found only 

in one MS. consulted by Jiiiavijaya Muni, all the other MSS. consulted by him had 
Hakuladevi not Vakuladevi as mentioned in Maid. Without giving any reference 
Tndraji and Dr. Hay have stated that Blilnia had another wife (BG, I, i, 169; 

DIIN I, JI, 962). 1 cannot find any autliority for the existence of the third wife. 

(94) DV, IX, vv. 73-4; PCT, 77, 116; PCJ, 53, 77. (95) DV, IX, vv. 73-77. 

(96) Tlie que.slion of Kshemaraja has been discussed fully in tlie chapter on Kumara- 
pala. (97) M. A. Chagtai : Tlic Earliest Muslim Inscription in India from Ahmedabad, 
IHC, III, (1939), 647. (98) PCT, 78; PCJ, 54. A.R.A.B., 1934-35, B. (99) Ihitna- 
indhl^ JBBRAS, IX, 37. (100) For discussion of this date see the Chapter on 

Chronology. (101) DV, JX, vv. 73-77. 

(102) Praftodlia Chandrndoi/a of Krishna Misra, (1, 6) describes the Cliandella 
victory over Kalachuri Karna. The Tibetan texts refer to a war between Kalachuri 
Karna and the Pala king Nayapilla when the former invaded Bengal. {Jour. Buddhist 
Text Socich}/y I, (1893), 9-10; S. C. Das: Indian rundits m the Land of Sfiow, 61; 
JASB., 1891, 61) LakshmI-Karna’s Paikor inscription (ASI, 1921-22, 116) proves that 
lie at least advanced upto the borders of Western Bengal, in the Bankura district. 
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From IMmacharita (I, v. 9 and commentary) we learn that Nayapala’s son and suc¬ 
cessor Vigrahapala III defeated Lakshmi-Karna and married his daughter Yauvana^rl. 
It is claimed in the Belava copper plates that Jatavarman of East Bengal married 
ViraiSri of Karna, that is Virasri, a daughter of Karna. (Bolava Copper plate, v. 0, 
El, XII, 37). This Karna is undoubtedly the Kalacliuii Lakshmi-Kiwua, and the fact 
that he had to give his daughters in marriage, first, to Vigrahapiiia IM who was not at 
all a powerful king, and next to Jatavarman an insignificant prime of East Bengal, 
shows that Lakshmi-Karna was eager to protect his eastern frontier. I think these 
incidents happened at the end of Karna’s reign after his days of military glory was over. 

(103) 1, vv. 102-3. (104) ibid, III, vv. 65-57. (105) D. C. 

Ganguly : Poratndras, 123-31, (106) D. C. Ganguly : The Paranuira Udayadilya, 

IHQ, XVTTl, 266-68. (107) The arguments of MM. Miraahi, who thinks that Karna 

is the Kalachuri king Lakshmi-Karna, are as follows : Tiie ^rOtnini of tlie Nagpur- 
(v. 32, El, II, 185, 192) refers to Jayasihilin, who was the sou of Bhoja. 
Chaulukya Karria was not a contemporary of Jayaritiiha, for, his father Bhiina was 
reigning till V.S. 1120, while Jayasihiha was succeeded by Dday.iditya sonic time in 
V.S. 1116. The Kalachuri Karna on the other hand was a contemporary of Paramnra 
Jayasiiiiha. Further a verso in the PrdIi’rUa-IMih(/(d(im (p. 296) clearly states that 
Kalachuri Karna had by force uprooted the family of the Malavas. ‘‘Such statements 
could have been made only if Jayasimha being killed in battle, there was for some 
time no scion of the royal family on the throne of Malava. Tliough the Chauiukya 
Karna also is said to have waged war on the king of Dhara, he is nowhere credited 
with the eradication of the family of the Malava king.'* The three kings referred to 
in the Dongargaon inscription who were defeated by Ildayaditya, were, Somesvara II, 
Kalachuri Lakshmi-Karna, and the Western Ganga chief Udayaditya. (MINI. V. V'. 
Mirashi : Rewa Stone Inscription of Karna, El, XXIV, 107, f.n. 1 ; New Light on 
the History of the Paramara Dynasty, IB'C, V, 257). 

Regarding this theory it is necessary to point out that it is Udayaditya who 
defeated the three kings. IIonce the fact that Chauiukya Karna might not have boon 
a contemporary of Jayasimha is hardly material for finding out, wliich of the two 
Karnas—both of whom were his coriteiriporaries—was defeated by Udayfiditya. 

The verse in the PrCilrUn-Paiiigaho)*, on which MM. Miraslii relies, is a very late 
verse composed to illustrate a yamoha. As such it can have no independent value as a 
piece of liistorical evidence, and for all we know, may refei to Lakshmi-Karna’s 
victory over Bhoja. Both Merutmiga and Abhayatilaka Gani ^tate that Lakslimi 
Karna defeated Bhoja, but no evidence has yet been discovered which credits tliat 
Kalachuri king with a victory over tlie successors of Bhoja. 

Thirdly, ^iM. Mirashi contends that the three kings referred to in the Dungargaon 
inscription (El, XXVI, 179) who w^ere defeated by Udayaditya w^ere vSomesvara II, 
Kalachuri Lakshmi-Karna, and the Western Ganga chief Udayaditya. But the last 
mentioned chief was a Daiulavnyaka and Mahimandoh^rara of Rome^vara IT, and not 
a king. Presumably he was the MahdmandahSrara-lldaylidltyii Ganga Permiidi men¬ 
tioned by Fleet (DKD, 452). Ereyanga, the Hoysala chief, also claimed to have 
defeated the Paramara king and burnt the city of Dhara ; evidently Ereyanga and 
Ganga Udayaditya belonged to the same status, and it is difficult to explain as to 
why the Paramaras should have elevated the Ganga chief to the rank of his suzerain 
and ignored his peers, such as Ereyanga and others. 

Now, in the un-edited part of the Udayapur pr«in^f/i (AST. 1925-26, 193) it is 
stated that Udayaditya defeated the king of Dahala, that is a Kalachuri king. 
Evidently he is the third king defeated by Udayaditya. For, the Nagpur-;>r«irt>?^i 
(v. 32, El, IT, 180) states that Udayaditya defeated the king of Karnata, Karna, and 
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other kings. The king of Karnata was undoubtedly a Western Chalukya king, king 
Karna the Chaulukya king, as we know from Chronicles—Gujrat and Chahamfina—and 
from inscriptions that he had fought against the Millava king; the third king tiierefore 
can only be the king of piihala mentioned in the Udayapur-y>ra8a*T/. 

(108) Chitorgadh, now Victoria Hall, Udaipur, fragmentary Inscription of the time 
of Kumarapala : Noticed by D. R. Bhatidarkar, PKAS, WC, 1905-06, 61, no. 2220. 
BkandaTk(ir"» hinty no. 1522. (109) SS. IT, v, 23. (110) Hurathotmiciy XV, v. 20. 

(Ill) Prithrlrdjanjai/at V, vv. 76-78. 

Dr. T). C. Ganguly noticed this verse of the Prith rirdjarijat/a {Paramdras, 131) hut 
stated that Chiihamana Durlabha helped Udayfiditya. Dr. H. C. Ray did not notice 
this verse and stated that the ‘tradition in the Hammlm Mahakarim tliat lie (Karna) 
was killed by Chrihamfina Dussc'ila (i.e. Durlabha) may thciefore have some founda¬ 
tion in fact.’ (DHNl, II, 965). But the statement of the Prilh ihtljai ijaifa, which is a 
far more reliable work tlian the Hammlra-Mahdlcdrya^ is unambiguous. It states that 
Durlabha died fighting, after which his brother Vigraharaja became king (ibid, V, 
vv. 70-71); and it was Vigraharaja who helped Udayaditya to defeat Kama. There 
is no reason to suppose on the evidence of llammlrn-MahCikdrya that Karna died 
fighting Diissala. 

(112) Jainad Stone Inscription; Ed. by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, El, XXTT, 54-63. 
Jagaddeva claims to liave won a victory over the Gurjara warriors near tire Arbuda 
mountain (v. 10) and from verse 12 we learn that ho conquered king Karna. The 
inscription mentions that .fagaddeva ‘subdued the king Karna and produced the only 
fitting lake . . . In verse 11, a Jayasiiiiha is mentioned, but tlie verse may mean 
either that Jayasiiiiha was a friend or an enemy of Jagaddeva, and most probably 
the Parainiira king was inlencled. As none of tJie inscriptions of Udayaditya or his 
sons—except the present one—mention Jayasirhha, it may be reasonably inferred that 
Udayaditya and his successors attempted to obliterate the name of Jayasiiiilia from 
the list of Paramara kings. Evidently they were not friends of Jayasimha. 

(113) D. C. Ganguly : Paramara», 127-8 ; IVIM. V, V. Mirashi lias accepted this 
reconstruction by Dr. Ganguly, theugh he maintains that Karna was the Kalachuri 
Lakshmi-Karna. 

(114) ialo ripu-frnija-skmidair-nioyna Mdlava {-medlnrm)^ v. 5 Dongargaon Stone 
Inscription, of Jagaddeva of J^aka 1034, Ed. by V. V. A.’irashi, A7, XXVI, 177-85. 

(115) tijfiinin Vdftara-hand/t ufdm-upfujafe, raj ye rha kidy-Okuh: 
mugna svnminl tasya handhur Vdayadltyo'bhavad-hhupatih 

“Wlien ho (Bhoja) had become Indra’s companion, and when the realm was 
overrun by floods (or crowded wdth nobles) in which its sovereign was submerged, his 
relation Udayaditya became king. Delivering the earth, which was troubled by kings 
a.nd taken possession of by Karna, who, joined by the Karnata, was like the mighty 
ocean, this prince indeed acted like the holy boar.” {Sagymr-praSasti, v. 32, KI, II, 
192) Kielhorn, who edited this inscription, pointed out (ibid, 192, f.n. 69) that 
kulynkida would also mean ‘crowded with nobles.* 

(116) Surat plates of Trilochanapiila, I A, XII, 196; Naosari Grant of Karna, 

JBBRAS, XXVI, 250 (117) Kalyan plates, El, XTX, 71-2; Uaayapur-;>/«^fl5i^i, v. 19, 

El, I, 235. 

(118) Kalyan plates. R. D. Bannorjee read the name of the place as Svetapada, 
but according to I). R. Bhandarkar (TAst no. 2085) the reading should be Svetapata 
and it refers to a Jaina temple. It is evident however, that Vasovarman wms ruling 
near Kalyan, which is situated in i^vetapada country. 

(119) Memoirs .4.S\7., No. 23, 130-33. (120) The Ganderi Stone Inscription of the 

Kadamba king Shashtha IT, of Saka year 964 (A.D. 1042). (ARAB, 1938-39, 12). The 
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main object of this inscription was to record the construction of a mandapikd in the 
Saka year 964. 

The genealogy of Shashtha II given in this inscription differs from that given 
in the known grants of the Kadambas of Goa, but this inscription definitely mentions 
Shashtha’s voyage to Somanatha which is also recorded in other Goa Kadamba 
inscriptions. 

(121) tat Karn-Arjuna-yor-xairani puna Karna snuiranniva. 

Arjvnam gamaydmdea Yam dcmiitardni yah. KK, II, v. 22. 

The Kalachuris have traditionally claimed descent from Kiirtyaviiyyarjuna; according 
to grammatical rules that epic hero may be referred to as Arjuna, and as a matter 
of fact Hemachandra refers to the Kalachuris as ‘Arjuna’. I)V, TX, v. 39. 

(122) JBBRAS, XXVI, 250. (122a) Veu; Dynasties of (.hijarat History by A. 

Pandey, 14. (123) Sundha Hill Inscription, vv. 10-11, El, IX, 72. (124) PCT, 80; 

PCJ, 55. For Bardic tale, lids Maid, I, 103. (125) S, N. Has Gupta and S. K. He ; 

History of Sanskrit TAterature, 472. (126) DV. IX. vv. 99 101; 153. 

From verse 99 AbhayaUIaka Gani locates Chandrapura in the south [DV, Vol. I, 
p. 715). For a long time Chandrapura was not icfentified. Fleet stated that Hciria- 
chandra’s Chandrapura “has not been identified,--unless perchance, the name is a 
Sanskritised form denoting Chandgad, the chief town of the Mahal of that name in 
the Bolgaum District.” (DKD, 568) Morses, following Stuart Gomes {Chandrapurn 
nao sera Chandor, BoUtiin. Do fnstituto da Gama, No. 7, pp. 41-2, lA, VIIT, 

45) has identified Chandrapura with modern Chandor. 

(127) DV, IX, V. 134. Karna entered the bower {latdyriha) because he felt tired 
after inspecting the elephant. In v. 150 Hemachandra compares the situation witli 
that of Hara and Gauri. (128) DV, IX, vv. 89 172. 

(129) Subliake^in according to Merutuhga was alone. How then could the news 
of the heroic manner of his death reach the outer world? Thoso small con.siderations 
never deterred Meriitunga when ho had a nice story to interest his listeners. 

(130) PCT, 79-80; PCJ, 54 55. According to Merutunga, TCainn out of lemorhe 
wanted to embrace a rod hot copper effigy of a woman as a penance, when the ministei' 
told him the truth. A similar story is related of KumarapaUt by Muhamn'.ad ‘Awfi 
{‘Awfi calls him Giirpal Rai of Nahrwala, JamVuA Hihayol, E & D, 11, 168-169). 

(131) Moracs : Kaxhimhakula, 179-187. Another daughter of Jayakesiu was married 
to Vikrainriditya VT. El, XI IT, 310. 

(132) Merutunga states that one day at the time of taking lus meal, Jayakesiu 
cfilled for his pet parrot to come out of the cage. As if afraid the parrot uttered 
the word ‘Puss’,- but the king, looking around and not seeing the hidden cat, solemnly 
assured the parrot that if it were killed by the cat, he would follow it to th.e ne.\t 
world. It was a rash promise, for as soon as the parrot came out of the cage it was 
killed by the cat. The king immediately stopped eating and paying no heed to the 
counsel of his ministers ascended a funeral pyre with bis parrot. (PCT, 112-13; PCJ, 74). 

Practically the same story is related by Buzurg ibn Shariyar in his Ajayah td-Hind 
(Tr. by L. M. Dovic : TArre. drs MerredJes de Vlnde ; Story No. LXIV, p. 115) about 
an unnamed Indian king. In ibn Shariyar’s version the king roamed for two years 
with the dead bird’s body, and becoming conscious that he had not kept his vow 
burnt himself. 

This story as well as that by 'Awfi noted above (r.n. 130) shows, that Menitunga 
wras appropriating into his w^oik some stories that were current during his time, only 
ho introduced historical characters to make his stories more effective. Of course ‘Awfi 
or his informer did the same, for it is apparent that the stories related here by ‘Awfi, 
Buzurg ibn Shariyar and Merutunga were fables. 
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(133) SS, II, V. 36. (134) Moraes : Kadambakula, 171, 176. (135) PCT, 80; PCJ, 
65. For details of the temple building activities of Karna, see the chapter on religion. 

(136) Ifas Mala, I, 103-4. 

(137) Srl^OurjaTcharo dmhtvd tivram malaparishaham 
Sri-Karno birudam yasya imladkarity-aghoahayat. v. 5 
natham Snuraahtra-rashtrasya Khengdram pratibodhya yah 

Vjjayantadlrtha-patham khilibhutani-acivahut. v. 6 Petenon MSS., 1887, 274. 

(138) Peterson MSS. 1886-92, p. cx. TA, XI, 248. (139) I A, VI, 196; Prachi Ins. 
of Kiimarapala, PO, I, no. 4, 38. (140) Ratnamdld, JBBKAS, IX, 38. (141) Sunak 
Grant of Karna, El, I, 316-18. 


CHAPTER VI 
SiddhaTaja 

(I) DV, X, vv. 1-90. (2) Forbes wrote that the earlier part of Canto XI was 
unfit for publication. {IA, IV, 234). The first thirteen verses of this canto describes 
the delicate condition of Mayanalladevi from the end of Karna’s puju to the birth 
of Jayasiihha; these verses might appear to be crude when translated into English, 
but such description was very common in Sanskrit literature. Hemachandra did not 
write anything that was not in the best taste. 

In verse 39 (Canto XI) Hemachandra states that Jayasiihha was named by the 
old ladies : Narna vriddhnh humatasya Jayamhh-vty atJia vyadhnh. Abhayatilaka 
Gani explains that these vrlddhua w’ero kuJastharirds. 

(3) The week-day has been found to be correct. JIlAS, 1920, 339. (4) PCT, 80; 

PCJ, 54-55. (5) If Hemachandra had not written tl.ese cantos on Jayasiihha, the 

history of the Chaulukyas would have suffered little if at all. (6) DV, XI, vv. 44-66. 
(7) DV, XI, vv. 109-10 (8) DV, XI, vv. 113-16. (9) BG, 1, i, 171. 

(10) According to Merutuhga, after Karna’s death, Madanapfila began to behave 
in an unbecoming manner. One day he enticed to his place the royal physician, Lila, 
under false pretences and imprisoned him. Lila had to purchase his freedom by pay¬ 
ing a ransom of 32,000. “Then, the son of Karna, by a device of the minister 
Sfintu, killed the tyrannical Madanapfila.” (PCT, 82; PCJ, 65). 

(II) PCJ, 65; PCT, 95. KK, If, v. 25. (12) ”The inscription of Sajjana which 

is dated A.D. 11.20 (S 1176) is on the inside to the right in passing to the small south 
gate. It <'ontains little but the mention of the Sadhii who was Sajjana’s constant 
adviser.” (BG, I, i, 177) Apparently this inscription ha.s not yet been published. 
Regarding the Clnidasamas D. B. Diskalkar states : “. . . . no inscription of the 

family is found, which belongs to the period earlier tlian that of king Mandalika (V.S. 
1350).” (NTA, I, 579). Burgess however was of the opinion that Jayasiihhadeva of 
a Girnar Chudasama inscription was Siddhariija and he took the allusion to mean that 
Jayasiihha had defeated Khehgara, who according to Burgess* chronology was 
Khengara H. (A.S.W.T., II, 162). (13) PCT, 95; PCJ, 64-65. 

(14) The bardic tradition recorded by Forbes does not merit any serious considera¬ 
tion, Rdfi Mnhl describes a struggle between two intractable semi-independent ^aminda^s 
of whom Jayasiihha was the more powerful and certainly the villain. {JRds Mala 
150-64). This type of story shows that the quality of the story-tellers had sadly 
deteriorated since the days of Gujarat Chroniclers, who at least knew enough historice^l 
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tradition to tit in their well thought out ej^isodes with the general history of the 
king about whom they wrote. 

(15) Tiiere were 12 Gadadharas and Mahavira was the 12th. The main text of the 
Jaina Sdstra is divided into 12 migas. The number of Tirthahkaras is 24, and many 
rcUgious books are stated to contain 84,000 verses, that is a multiple of 12. Hema- 
Chandra’s TruhasfitUaldkdjmrmhcharita gives the life of 12 paramount, kings and 
according to Jina Ma^dana, his Pariauhtaparvam is said to have consisted of 36,000 
verses, though it actually contained a lesser number. Merutuhga also states that 
Siddharaja’s campaign in Malava lasted 12 years (POT, 86; PCJ, 58). But though 
more credible in view of the strength of the Paramiiras, this statement too is not 
free from suspicion. In the Prabhdvakacharita (XXll, v. 424) it is stated that 
Kumarapala waged 11 unsuccessful campaigns against Ar^oruja and through the inter¬ 
vention of divine help succeeded in the twelfth campaign. We know from Hema- 
chandra that this statement is false and Kumarapfda had to undertake not more than 
two campaigns against Arnoraja. 

(16) Sundha Hill Inscription, vv. 26-30 ; El, IX, 76. (17) El, XI, 32. (18) El, 

XJ, 39. (19) El, XI, 304 ; ASl, 1936-37, 120. (20) El, XI, 28 ; ASI, 1936-37, 120. 

(21) DHNI, II, 1110-11. Dr. Bhandarkar suggested that ‘A^araja or Katukaraja 
might have for some time lost the favour of their paramount sovereign and for that 
reason been replaced by Rjiyapala one of their relatives'. (El, XI, 70). He probably, 
did not notice the Sevadi plates of Ratnapala (£1, XI, 304) A^firaja is also called 
Asvaraja and A^vaka (ibid, 69), but to avoid confusion he has been referred through¬ 
out the present w^ork as Asaraja. 

(22) Edited by Kielhorn and Bhandarkar in El, IX (158, 159) and El, XI (34, 
36, 37, 41, 42) respectively. One inscription was transcribed by P. 0. Nahar in Jaina 
Ltkha-aangrahaf (I, 213-14) and another was noticed by Bhandarkar in PRAS, WC, 
1908-09, 45. 

(23) Sevadi Inscription of Katukaraaj, El, XI, 30. Bali Inscription of Asaraja, 
El, XI, 32. 

(24) DV, XVIIT, vv. 84-6. Somesvara in Suraihotsava (XV, v. 22) says that 
Siddharaja taught the haughty king of Sapadalaksha how to bow his head to Siddha¬ 
raja’s feet. Merutuhga (POT, 115 ; PCJ, 76) quotes a popular verse to the same effect. 

(25) grihiid duhitd turnam Arnorajasya Vishnund 

ilatt-dmna punas tasffiai hhedo*bhud’ubhayor-ayam, KK, II, v, 28. 

(26) Prithvirdjavijaya^ 187, 11. 32-5. (27) It is a very badly mutilated stone 

inscription found at Sambhar lA, LVIII, 234. 

(28) In the Bijholi Rock Inscription of Some.4vara I (El, XXVI, 84-112, v. 17) 
It is stated that Arnoraja showed disrespect to one Nirvana-Narayaha and thus 
brought him to humiliation. One of the epithets of Naravarman was Nirvana- 
Narayana (PRAS, WC, 1913-14, 59, Bhilsa Inscription of Naravarmadeva alias 
Nirvana-Narayana) and the epithet has been used here evidently because it is used in 
a pun. 

(29) Dhdrd’pravishtam atha kaulatineyabudhyd 
drdk chdtakairam iva tarn chalakdripakshi 
jagrdha Mdlavapatith yudhi nartitdsi 

ndUrakah sapulakai-C’huluka-pravirah, DV, XIV, v. 72. 

The entire canto is given to a description of the Malava campaign. 

(30) DV, XIV, vv. 1-73. In verse 74 Hemachandra relates that Siddharaja 
captured several more kings on his way back from Malava, but it is clear that all the 
proper names are fictitious and were invented to illustrate certain grammatical rules. 

(31) Hemachandra does not really state that Siddharaja returned to his capital 
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but it can be inferred from the beginning of canl-o XV where AbhayatiJaka Oani says 
that Yasovarman was thrown into prison. (1>V, XV, v. 1). (32) v. 11, El, 1, 298. 

(33) Mdlava-8 vdminah jiraudha-Lakshmi'^ricrUpiah svai/am 
mmUy aparamdro yah Paramdrdn marayat 

kshiptcd Dhcird-patim rCrja-mkavat hashthapailjarc 
yah haahlhupnhjart kirli-'idjahathstm nyacivUat 
ekaira jarjnhe. Dhdrd vngari Naracarinnjiah 

liattd yin-iisra-dharito-tu tad vadhumnh sahusiodlid. KK, II, vv. 30-2, 

(34) .... sphUa-halop'i M(ilarapatih kdrdm. vha daranritah. XV, v. 22. 

(55) Vamniarildm^ III, vv. 21-2. (36) yo Yotji(n-jMhaw-<dcinUha~mh^^ 

(>)]ayai\ydk srapuraih '/fi/idya, ibid, v. 23. (37) SS, II, v. 34 ; VTP, v. 20. 

(58) KBCH, I, V. 41. Kuwarapd/apmOandha^ Y. 

(39) PCT, 86-7 ; PCJ, 59. U may be added here that Meintiiiiga’s stojy docs 
not end with the death of tho elephant. He states that the elephant having lost its 
life by its martial valour, returned to earth in the form of a Ganesa, named Y^asodha- 
valii, in the village of Badasara, being white with its own gbry. Tliis story is reveal¬ 
ing in the sense that it shows that Meriitnhga was really concerned with cnlertaining 
his readers and not with writing a sober history, otherwise he could not have digressed 
in the midst of an iinix)rtant episode with such a stupid myth. 

(40) PCT, 86-7 ; PCJ, 58-9. 

(41) PCT, 88 ; PCJ, 60. PCT, 112 ; PCJ, 74. According to Merutuhga, Siddha 
raja showed to Yasovarman all the royal temples at Pattana and asked the Paramara 
king's opinion about the millions of money spent on religious purposes every year. 
YaiSovarman warned Siddharaja from his own experience that tlie succeeding Chau- 
lukya kings would be unable to maintain the religious establishments on such a lavish 
scale and would be forced to retrench grants for religious purposes (PCT, 89-90 ; 
PCJ, 61). 

(42) This inscription w\as noticed by Dr. 1). C. Ganguly {ParamdroSy 163) where 
it was stated that the inscription was unpublished. 

(43) In the Sundha Hill Inscription (vv. 26-30, El, IX, 76; it is stated that 
A.<a.ruja helped Siddharaja against the Malava king. In an unpublished inscription 
(ASI, 1936-37, 120) it is slated that Naravarman took to his fortress in fear of Asaraja. 
For Arnonija’s fight against Naravarman see above r.n. 28. 

(44) PRAS, WC, 1913-14, 59, (45) TA, XXII, 145. 

(46) Tho Iiigonda Stone Inscription of Vijayapahi (lA, VI, 55) mentions the 
names of three kings with the titles of MahOrdjddhirdja Paramrsvara ; they are 
PrithvTpala, Tihimaprtladeva, and Vijayapaladeva. Tihunapaladeva is called a 
Parainahhatiuraka as well. The inscription was issued from Inganapadra, which has 
been identified with modern Ingonda, where the inscription was found, about 50 miles 
north east of Ujjain. It is dated V.S. 1190 (A.D. 1133-4). At Thakarda in the 
Dungarpur state in Rajputana, another inscription was found [Pajpufava Museum 
Peports, 1915-16, 3) which in addition to the three names of tho kings mentioned in 
the Ingonda inscription, mentions the name of Surapiiladeva son of Vijayapala. It 
however gives the title of Muhdrdja to all the four kings, and refers to Vijayapala’s 
father as Tribhuvanapfila, which is the Sanskrit form of Tihunapala. It is dated V.S. 
1212. These two inscriptions taken together clearly show that members of a petty 
dynasty took advantage of the decay of the Paramaras and asserted their independence. 
Probably they brought under their control territories in western ^Ifilava, but were 
later driven out and forced to assume their humbler rank in their now obscure princi¬ 
pality near Dungarpur. Who drove them out of Malava is not known, but it is most 
likely that Siddharaja or Chandella Madanavarman forced them to retire from Malava, 
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and their assumption of the lower rank indioates that they were content to remain 
feudatories. The Virapura Copper plate (ASl, 1929*30, 187) was issued by a Mahu- 
rujddhirdja Amritapala son of Mahdrdjddhirdja Vijayapala of the Guhiiadatta family 
who was feudatory of Bhiina 11 in the Vagada country. This Anuitapala might have 
been a brother of Surapala. 

(47) SvS, II, V. 36 ; VV, IX, v. 23. (48) I A, XIX, 548. (49) ibid, 348-51. 

(5'J) D. C. Ganguly: Parmndras, 169. (51) Buhler : lA, X, 161-2. 

(52) Ojinisdrah knrasthohhud-Caudo inodukat an vrijmh. KK, 11, v. 37. 

For the rc.storation of Somesvara, Kiradu Inscription, PC), 1, no. 2, 47 Dr. D. (J. 
Ganguly has discussed this inscription (before it was edited) but did not mention that 
Somesvara was helped by Siddharaja (JBOUS, XVlll, 40 ; 347-8) 

Dr. H. Cl Kay has Jiccepted D. K. Bhandarkar’s suggestion (See f/isl no. 312) and has 
further suggested that Somesvara’s predtxessor Cdayaraja was a feudatory of vSiddha- 
raja. (DHNI, II, 973, f.n. 3). 

(53) KK, II, V. 33. (54) KBCH, 1, v. 42. (55) KiwiCrraprdapndw 7-8. 

(56) BG, I, i, 178. 

(57) AST (Cunningham), II, XXII, 86 ; JASB, XVII (1848), i, 318, 1.14. CJiand 
is quoted by V. Smith : History and Coinage of the Cliandella Dynasty, lA, XXXVIl, 
144. 

(58) The following is the complete version of the story as given by Merutuiiga : 
‘Then the king of Dahala, wrote at the end of an alliance the following couplet : 

d-yuHah prdnado lake.. ri-yuHo munUxaUahhah 

sarh'ypktaJi sarcath'dnuhtah ke,v(da1x. strUhu I'ollahhah (PCJ, 64, PCIT, 94) 
According to Merutuiiga only Hcmachandra could answer the riddle, which it is easy 
to see is 'hdra\ 

(59) As usual this important statement is given by Merutuhga as incidental to 

the narration of an anecdote. In the present instance Merutuhga relates a dispute 
between the king of Banaras and the Gujarat diplomatic agent accredited to him 
regarding the impropriety of using the water of Sahasralinga lake which -was an 
offering to Siva. The irritated Gujarat ambassador silenced the Giihadavala king by 
the too obvious reminder, that the people of that city (Banaras, where the dispute is 
supposed to have taken place) used the water of the Ganges which issues directly 

from the hairs of Siva, (PCT, 112, PCJ, 74). 

(60) Mau Inscription v. 15, El, I, 204. (61) JfamOhdmaiijart^ Act, 1, p. 5-6. 

(62) It seems that Merutiihga’s mistaking the name of the Gahadavala king was 

owing to the fact, that to a literary man as he was, the name of the famous patron 

of 6ri-Harsha, Jayachandra, would be more familiar. Jayachandra is also mentioned 
in the Tiambhdinafijarl, whereas Govindachandra had no literaiy fame. Merutuhga 
was in good company when he calls the famous Gahadavala of Kanauj, "Kasipuri- 
icara\ for Lakshmidhara the Mahdadndhix'igrahika of Govindachandra in his famous 
treatise Krityakalpataru calls his king *Kdiipati\ 'Kdiyddhipa', but makes no 

reference to Kanyakubja. (Krit^akalpaiarv, Danakiinda, 48-9, G.O.S. 92). Kaja- 
sekhara, who took some pains not to repeat Merutuhga, correctly states in his 

Prahandhakoia that 6ri-Harsha was the court poet of Jayachandra the king of 

Kanyakubja. 

(63) DHNI, II, 710. (64) Paramdras, 161. (65) lA, XVI, 202, and 207-10. 

(66) See above r.n. 46. (67) Kumdrajy^aprahandha, 6. (68) DKD, BG, I, ii, 463. 
(69) ibid, 565. (70) BG, I, i, 173, f.n. 5. (71) DKD, BG, I, ii, 461 ; ‘Lala is a 
corrupt tadhhava form of Lata*, (ibid, f.n. 1), (72) DKD, BG, I, ii, 463. 

(73) EC, VII, Sk. 137 : “When he with anger knit his brows in a frown the 
king Vikramahka, Chola lost his boundaries, Pallavas held his hand full of sprouts, 
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Andhra hunted for caves in the mountain, Sihghalas burnt heart was turned into a 

desert, Malava was jumped over, Gurjjara’s arm was shuttered :.A dweller 

at his lotus feet was Anantapala.*' 

(74) In his records Vikramiiditya V'l is said to have conquered the following 
countries : Maru, Ahga, Gahga, Kaliiiga, Magadha, Puhchala, Nepiila, Barbbara, 
Saurashtra, Varata, La^, Karahdta, Ku^inira, Gurjjara, Sindhu, Dravila, Andhra, 
Malava,* Turushkiu (KC, XI, Hk, 25, ot A.D. IICO ; Dg, 2 ot A.D. 1124). 

The inscription of Pandya-Bhupala states : “To break the pride of Chola, to 
harass Andhra, to cause Kalihga to fall, to frighten and attack the Ai'iga, Vahga, and 
Magadha kings to conquer Malava in battle, to trample on the famous Gurjjara, — 
Pandya-bhupida alone is sufficient,- such was the confidence in him of the Emperor 
Vikrama/’ (EC, XI, Dg. 3 of A.D. 1121). 

Another inscription of the 29th year of Vikramaditya (A.I). 1105) states that one 
Maiigarnadova defeated the Cholas, the Malavas, and the Ginjjaras. (Huh inscrip¬ 
tions, ‘E’, El, XVIII, 189). 

(75) SII, IX, 245 of 1918, 205 ; EG, VIll Sorab 325 states that lie conquered 
Cholika, Lida, Gauda, Maleyala, Telihga, Kalihga, Vahga, Pahchala, Turushka, 
Gurjjara, Jajaiiuti, Malava, Kohkana. 

(76) EC, XI, Dg. 2. (77) B. A. Saletorc : An Unidentified Embassy To The 

Court Of King Siddharaja of Oiijarat, IHC, X (1947), 222. (78) DKD BG, I, ii, 463. 

(79) DHNI, 972. 

(80) El, XVIII, 201. L. D. Barnet, who edited this inscription, identified daya- 
siriiha w'itli the Parainura king of Malava. But Jayasimha of Giirjarashtra can only 
mean Siddharaja. 

(81) ‘Paramardi’ is a Sanskritised form of the Kanarese word Pertnmadi : 
'/H’rma-hcmmr, greatness and mcidiy times ; lienee Vermmadi means greatness many 
times, a great ruler (Saletore op. cit.), (82) DHNI, II, 972. 

(83) asaiihhya huri-sainyena prakshiiU-dneha hhubhntd 

raddliah Sindhvpatir-yetia VaidvhhdayiU’na ra, (KK,I1, v. 26. 

Erratum ; p. 81, 1. 6 for ‘arts’ read 'harts* 

(84) According to Merutuhga, when some ambassadors from the Mlechchha king 
arrived, a violent storm broke out and some raKshasas with messages from Vibhl- 
shana of LaAka descended from the sky. The rdkshasas told Siddharaja that 
Vibhishana desirous of a meeting with the Chaulukya king had sent them to enquire 
as to whether it would be necessary for Vibhishana to como to Anahilapataka to see 
the king or would he be kind enough to go to Laiika. Siddharaja replied : “We 
ourselves, borne on by a wave of full blown wonder, will come in due time to visit 
Vibhishana.” Thereupon the two rdkshasas making suitable obeisance departed 
through the air and were lost to view. The Mlechchha raiuisters perceiving this, 
forsook their bold attitude, and after humbly presenting a suitable present to Siddha- 
rfija, retired. Thus, according to Merutunga, Siddharaja prevented a Muslim in¬ 
vasion. (PCT, 110, PCJ, 72-3). It is only fair to add that Hemachandra had also 
introduced Vibhishana in his Drydhayu ; for no particular reason Vibhishana came 
to see Siddharaja and accompanied the king to ^iatrunjaya, (DV, XV, vv. 66-60). 

This story servos as a good illustration of the manner in which Merutunga blends 
facts and fictions, though there may be reasonable doubt as to wheher the story 
contains a single grain of truth. 

(85) Tlie entire Canto XII of the Dvydhayn and the first four verses of the 
following canto are devoted to describe this fight, which is obviously modelled after 
some epic story. Hemachandra compared Siddharaja with Kama, and probably 
thought it fit that his description of Siddharaja’s fight with this uncouth tribe should 
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be a replica of the fight of Rama when he fought some demons to save the hermitage 
of Vii^vumitra. In this encounter Hemachandra did not introduce any magical 
element, though he does so when he describes Siddharaja’s nocturnal adventure with 
the Nagas. As Hemachandra stated also that Siddharaja went to conquer Malava 
being provoked by the YoginU (DV, XV, w. 12-14) he must be held responsible for 
the later fanciful stories w’hich grew round this king. For example Billachandra’s 
story that Siddharaja brought from Ujjain a seat from the Yoginis {VamnUiviUma^ 
III, V. 23) is a slight modification of Hemachandra's story, for he had said enougli 
about the king’s dealings with the Yoginis even in Ujjain, so that Balachandra can 
easily take shelter under his great name. Balachandra has called Barbara a Vctdla (a 
kind of goblin). This is undoubtedly due to the fact that Hemachandra left no 
clue to the identification of Barbaraka, and later Chroniclers simply took the advantage 
of Hemachandra’s repeated assertions that Siddharaja was endowed with supernatural 
powders , hence they described Barbaraka according to their fancy, and can hardly bo 
blamed for doing so. 

(86) SS, IT, v. 33. 

(87) Sniasdnc, yatudlidnendram baddhrd Barharahdbhidham 

Siddhamjeti rajendur-yo jajHe rajardjishu KK, II, v. 38. (88) KBCH I, 

V. 52. (89) lA, VI, 186. (90) BG, I, i, 174-5. (91) PafichavaUuha, end quoted in 
Kudhorn MSS, 1880-1, 25. (92) Padniachariya^ Colophon quoted in Catalogue of 

Jaimhnere lihajidar, 17, no. 150. 

(93) Prahliavahacharita, XXII, v. 66. 

hdra^ya yra^aram Siddha hastirajam-aSanlcitam 
trasyantu diggajdh kirn tair-bkuS'tvayair’OdhrUd yatah, 

PrahhdvakacJtarita, XXII, v. 67. 

(94) PCT, 87, POJ, 59. The verse is also given in Prabhdvahacharitay XXII, 
V. 72, Kumdrapdlaprahandha, p. 16. 

(95) KBCH, I, vv. 274-79 ; Kttindrapdla 2 )rabandha, 16. (96) Prnhhdvahachnriia^ 

XXn, vv. 74-115. 

(97) PCT, 88-9 ; PCJ, 60-61. Here Merutunga quotes the verse which appears 
at the end of the first jjdda of the ,^iddha-IJe?iia<:handra and which begins with : 
Haririvn TiaUhandhdhara. (See above, Ch. Ill, r.n. 11). 

(98) ibid ; Prahhdvalcachanta, XXII, vv. 106-9. (99) ibid, XX, vv. 100-1. 

(100) PCT, 89 ; PCJ, 61. (101) Biihler : Life of Hemachandra^ 18. (102) Prahhd- 
rahacharita, XXII, v. 184. Kumdrapdlapratibodhaf p. 474. (103) PCT, 105-6 ; PCJ, 
70. The same story is repeated in KBCH (I, vv. 286-522) and Kurndrapdlaprabandha, 
13 but both the authors add new details. (104) Peterson MSS, 1887, 274, vv. 8-10. 
(105) DV, XV, vv. 15-7. (106) DV, XV, vv. 42-43. (107) Prabhavakacharita, XXTT, 

vv. 311-58, (108) PCT, 91-2 ; PCJ, 63. This incident and the one related by ‘Avvfi is 
discussed in full in the chapter on religion. (109) Muhammad ‘Awfi : Jami Uil 
Hikayat, E & 1), II, 163-4. (110) Veraval-praiasft of Bhava Brihaspati, WZKM^ III, 
1. (Ill) ARAB, 1934-35, 8 ;* PRAS, WC, 1912, p. 16. 

(112) PCT, 96 ; PCJ, 65. Prabhachandra also states (Prahhdcnhacharita, XXII, 
vv. 328-29) that Sajjana the minister repaired the old temple of Neminatha and the 
king accompanied by Hemachandra visited it and was pleased. 

(113) DV, vv. 114-15. Neither Hemachandra nor Abhayatilaka Gani mentions 
the Kirtistambha^ but it has been recently excavated, ARAB, 1934-35, 8. Fragment 
of a large inscription was found attached to a well in Pattan. Probably it formed 
part of an inscription which according to Merutunga was inscribed on the Kirti- 
Hambha which stood on the edge of the lake. The inscription gives some information 
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about the lake. It mentions a teaching Louse for teachers [upadhyuya'^ikahdgriham). 
Of SidcUhiraja it is stated : 

visrCima dhnma bhu ranatraya-svedahhdjah 
&ri-HiddhaTd(ja)-'paraw€8vara. 

(An abode of rest (for) the destroyer of the miseries of tlie three worlds Sri- 
Siddhaiv.ja). According to Mcrutuhga an inscription on copper was written by 
Aripala, and he has (piotcd a verse (PCJ, 64). The verse translated by Tawnoy (PCI’, 
93) is found only in Oinanritha’s edition and is from Kirtikauinudl (II, v. 78). 

(114) DV, XV, V. 119. (115) Kunidrapolapruhandha^ 16. (116) Prnhhd: nla 

rhiirita, XXII, v. 353 : antardlnuh sut-dhhdra-prajd^p'idana-HanJidtah. 

(117) itg ur.hushd tend m/idn Cjjaynntum nripo chalat 
(jrdmuidjanatdYn pasyan i dimly fid baiidhiit dm ira. DV'^, XV, v. 60. 

(118) iVIangrol Inscription of V.S. 1202. Bh.Ins. 158. 

APPENDIX 

Biihler rejected all the versions of t})o Jaina Clironiclcrs regarding the first 
meeting of Homachandra and Hiddharaja. But it seems that he was unduly severe on 
Prabhachandra for the latter’s not having recorded a continuous narrative of the inter¬ 
course ‘that must have taken place’ between *Siddharaja and Hemachandra between 
their first and second meetings. Hence Biihler concluded ; “The story (of Prahhd- 
vniacharifa) might well liavo been invented as a historical setting to the famous 
verses of Hemachandra addressed to king after the real facts leading to the former’s 
introduction into the court of his lord had been forgotten.’’ (G. Biihler, Life of 
Hemarhandrn, 14 5). With groat hesitation we beg to differ from the great Indologist 
whose masterly work on the Jaina monk’s life wll remain the standard work on the 
subject for years to come. It is possible, as Biililer suggested, that the rise of Hema¬ 
chandra in tlie royal court. wa.s due to minister Ddayana, but about the first meeting 
between the Monk and the King, it seems that a pious Chronicler like Prabhiichandra 
would only record a real tradition. Elsewhere Biihlor lias accepted the authority of 
Prabhachandra for the dates of Hcmachandra’s birth, death, education and other 
matters. 'J’o suggest that Prabhachandra did not know under wliat circumstances 
Hemachandra fiist met Sidddharaja would be depriving him of much of his authority; 
for, it was not only one of the most important events in tlie life of Hemachandra, hut 
liad no small importance on the subsequent history of the Svetfimbara Jainas in 
Gujarat. 

Another defect iu the Prahhdrakacharifa, according to Biihler, is that the verses 
recorded there on the occasion when Hemachandra first met Siddhariija are not found 
in the existing works of Hemachandra. The explanation may he that all the works of 
Hemachandra have not yet been dis<ovored, or that while writing at a later period 
Hemachandra cliangcd or did not record what he uttered as a young man on the spur 
of the moment. 


CHAPTER VIT 
KumdrapdJa 

(1) Hemachandra does not mention the name of MOlaraja, the eldest son of 
Bhima, but Abhayatilaka Gani commenting on DV Cant>o X, verso 73, states that 
Mularfija, the older brother died, and then the throne was offered to Kshemaraja 
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by Bhima. Merutunga also states that Mularaja the eldest son of Bhima died during 
his reign. (PCT, 77-8, PCJ, 53). 

(2) DV, IX, vv, 72-74. In DV, XVI, v. 1 Hemaqhandra states that Kumarapala 
ascended the throne of his grandfather {pitdmaha-rdjyitm-alaflcha/cdTa)^ but Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani explains that Tribhiivanapala was the nephew of Jayasimha, 

(3) Kumdrapdlapratibodha, I, vv. 54-58. 

(4) itah /SrhKarna-bhupdlo-bandhuh ksJtatra-Siromnvih 
Devaprasdda ity^dsit prdsdda ira sampaddm 
tat‘putrah Sri-Trihliuvanapdlah palita-sadbratah 
Kumarapdlas-tat-pvlro rdj.yadahshana-lalcshitah. 

Prahhflvakaehariia, XXIT, vv. 354-55. 

(5) PCT, 116 ; PCJ, 77. (6) KBCH, I, vv. 35-39 ; II, vv. 1-11. (7) Kumdra- 

pdlaprahnndha, 3, 17. (8) All the Chroniclers, except Hemachandra, mention this. 
For reference see below. (9) Prahhavahacharita, XXII, vv. 450. (10) PCT, 116 j 

PCJ, 77. (11) DV, XVI, v. 1. 

(12) rko yah sahalarh knirihafiloyd bahhrdma hhiimandalam 
prltyd yatra pallihrard mmabhavat admrdjyaJjaJcshmih sviiyam 
Srl-Siddhddhlpa-vijyrayaogo-ridhurdm aprlna yadyah prajdm 
Jcasy-dsmi vidito na CurjarapatU'Chaulukya vaihiadhrajah 
Mohardjaparujayam, Act I, v. 28. 

(13) PrahJidralacharifa, XXTT, vv. 356-417. 

(14) In .support this inci’edible story, Merutunga states later {PCT, 142 ; 
PCJ, 91) that after becoming king Kumarapala built the 'MffMha-vihdrn* or the 
‘Temple of the Mouse’ for expiating this sin. 

(15) Tawney’s traiislation has ‘Pdja Kiinhadadeva' (PCT, 118), but Ihe text has 
*Ildjnkiila Kfuihadadeva’ (PCJ, 78). Durgasankar Sartri’s edition of the text (126) has 
lid]a $ir'\ - K iinli ad ad e^'a. 

(16) PCT, 119 ; PCJ, 78. (17) KBCI1, ITT, vv. 25-475. (18) Kumarapdla- 

prabandha, 17-34. (19) K & I), II, 168-69. (20) Am-i-Akhari, TI 268 (1949 Ed.). 

(21) ^rlmdnJJdayanaa-tasya dVcah-otsavom akdrayat 
Somachandra iti khydtam ndm-dsya guravo daduh. 

Prahhnvakacharita, XXII, v. 34. 

In some chronicles it is stated that Hemachandra was very fair hence his name on 
initiation was Somacliandra, and later Hemachandra. Curiously enough Merutunga 
does not mention that on initiation Hemachandra received the name of Somachandra. 

(22) Lest anyone should form a poor opinion of Prjibhachandra for not having 
included a fuller history of Kumfirapala's reign in his biography of Hemachandra 
(Hema-Suri-Prabandha, Prabhdi akacharita, XXII, pp. 183-212) it is necessary to recall 
in this connection that Buhler who had all the materials for writing the history of 
Kumarapfila’s reign followed Prabhachandra in this respect. As a matter of fact 
some additional details given by Prabhachandra did not meet with Biihler’s approval. 
(Buhler : Life of IJemachandra, Note, 60). 

(25) Kumdrapdlaprabandha, 25. Jina-man<iiana wrote many absurdities, but Sri 
S. Banerjee writes : “The biographical portion of this work (Jina-mandana’s) is no 
guess work but a true historical account, so at least the Jaina scholars think”. 
(S. Bannerjeo : Jina Mandana, Ordeal of Kumarapala before accession, IHC, IT, 
229). From his article, which is a good translation of part of Jina-nian<jlana*8 
work, relating to the wandering of Kumarapiila it seems that Sri Bannerji is entirely 
in accord with the unnamed Jaina scholars, who, according to him, have explicit faith 
in the merits of Kumd/rapdlaprahandha. If a modern scholar to whom Buhler’s Life 
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of Hemachandra was available could be so uncritical, how can we blame .Tina mandana 
or any other Gujarat Chronicler for blindly believing all that they read or heard. 

(24) Biihler states that Hemachandra had prophesied (according to PrahhCn aka- 

aharita) that Kumarapala would ascend the throne in the 17th year (Life of Hema- 
Chandra^ 26). But the text has 'abhutah varshe prithvi'puh hharuhymhi* 

(Prabhdvakacharita, XXII, v. 385). 

(25) Prabhavakacharita, XXII, v, 394 (26) POT, 12, 115 ; PCJ, 8, 74. KBCH, 

III, w. 464-65. Kumarapdilaprahandha, 35. 

(27) MahaHrachatita, XII, vv. 45-46. (28) B. A. Saletore : Mcdiaeral Jainism, 

7. (29) Mah&viracharita, XII, vv. 47-58. (30) Biihler : Life of Hcmarhandra, 34-5. 

(31) See below r.n. 108. 

(32) PCT, 119 j POJ^ 78. This story and the following one are repeated by 
Jayasiihha Suri, III, vv. 476-516 and by Jina-Mandana ; Kumdrapataprabandha, 27. 

(33) ibid. It appears from the Veraval inscription that Kumarapala treated his 
sister ‘b son Bhoja with kindness. This induced Biihler to observe that the story of 
chastising Kanhadadeva might have been invented by Merutuhga. (WZKM, III, 7). 
We shall see later that Kumarapala, according to Hemachandra, had to chastise one 
of hh generals called Krishnadeva, who had betrayed him. Can these two be identi¬ 
cal ? 

(34) PCT , 120 ; PCJ, 79. This Aliga is certainly not the potter, for Merutuhga 
informs us later that the potter Aliga received the Jaigir of ChitrakuU containing 700 
villages after Kumarapala had defeated Anaka, where his descendants came to be 
known as Sagaras. (PCT, 121 ; PCJ, 80. Tawney spells the name as Alihga, but 
the text has Aliga). Jayasiriiha Suri mentions that Bhimasimha was made his body¬ 
guard, DevaAri was given a village, Sajjana was given Chitor, Bosari was given Lata, 
and the man who had given Kumarapala gram was given Vatapadraka ; for the 
services rendered by ITdayana his son Vagbbata was made minister. (KBCH, III, 
v. 475 & 519-527). Jina-mandana (Kvmdrapalaprahandha, 35) practically repeats 
.Tayasimha Suri, but adds that Sridevi (i.e. Devasri) obtained Dholka. An insight into 
the minds of the Chroniclers is afforded by Sri S. Bannerjee (op. cit.) who writes ; 
“xVltbough Jina-mandana is silent about Sajjana, I think be was appointed as 
Chamberlain of the Imperial Palace by the king”. This guess has been made on the 
supposition that Kumarapala liad deputed Sajjana to take his family to Ujjain and 
there to remain in charge of it “So it seems that to look after the household affairs 
of the king was his chief duty.” Probably Jayasiriiha Suri also believed passionately, 
that Kumaraprila must have compensated his benefactors. Jina-mandana went a step 
further, and stated that ITdayana was promoted to be the Mahdrndtya. 

Regarding Sridevi, it may be noted that Menitunga, who first started the story 
of the kind lady w'ho gave the famished Kumarapala food, did not mention her name. 
Jayasiriiha Suri calls her Deva^rl, and Jina-mandana, Sridevi. Merutunga does not 
mention the subsequent history of the kind lady. The version of Jayasiriiha Suri and 
Jina-mandana has a strange resemblance to the story Merutunga relates of the first 
Chapotkata king, Vanaraja, who promised (under different circumstances) his be¬ 
nefactress and received ‘hhaginl-tilaka' from a merchant’s sister called Sridevi (PCT 
17 ; PCJ, 12) • V > 

(35) Hemachandra calls Chahada, 'the lord of Kanthagrama and Sivapura’, and 
an expert in the management of elephant®. (DV, XVI, v. 14). Most of the names of 
Kumarapala’s allies given here are fictitious. 

(36) Sapddalaksha'bhumisam ATnornjani mad-oddhatain 
viffrahUumandh sendm asd.ve.ndm nsajfayaf, 

Prahhavakacharita, XXII, v. 417, 
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(37) In PCT (120), it is stated that the prince who joined Arnoraja was called 
Bilhada, and that he was the son of the minister Udayana. Apparently Tawiiey’s 
manuscripts were faulty. (See PCJ, 79, f.n. 6). It is, however, clear that the Prince 
Chuhada or Buhada was not the son of the minister. According to Prabhiichandra, 
Charubhata that is Chahada, was the (adopted) son of Siddharaja : tatha Chdru- 
hhatah iSrinidn Siddharujaeya yrntrakafi Prahhdvakachuritaf XXM, v. 522. Jayasiiiiha 
Suri calls Chahada the dharmaputra of Siddharaja. (See below r.n. 45). 

(38) KBCH, IV, vv. 172-212 ; Kumampfdaprabandha, 39, Prahandhahosa, 52. 

(39) The Sanskrit sentences within parenthesis are from the Prabundhokosa. 
(Krratum : p. 104, line 31, for MunddikOv read Mwndikdn). 

(40) DV, XIX, vv. 1-126. (41) Prahhavakacharita, XXIJ, vv. 423-4, 522. 

(42) PrahUdvakacharita^ XXll, vv. 417-462. (43) PCTy 121 ; /^6V, 79. (44) Tawney 

calls the potter Alihga, but in the text he is called A'liga. 

(45) Siddhcva-dharmaputro'tha bhatas Chdrauhhoto ball 
Chaiduky'djfidm’avapldya bhejc'rnordja-bhubhujam 
KBCH, III, V. 518. 

(46) kripanai‘Ch-dkritaj'ffas<'hu pr(\i/a9~Ohaulukya-?idyakah 
viraktdh santi ten-dsmin sdmantdh Kdhanddnyak 

KBCH, IV, V. 298. Jina-mandana has quoted the last verse (111, v. 518) verbatim 
and has paraphrased this verse. Kumdrapdlaprabandha^ 34, 41. 

(47) KBCH, IV, vv. 213-421. Kumurapdlaprabandhaf 39-41. PrabandhakokUy 51-62. 

(48) lAy LVI, (1927), 10. Noticed by Kilehorn, Ely IX, 149. (49) KBCH, IV, vv. 

17-24. (50) Kumdrapdlaprabandha, 42. 

(51) sapt-ottare-Surya-aate Vikrania-samvatsareto-Ajayamerau 
durge Pallibhange trutitavi pitaiaham-idam grahittadanu 
alikhya-8vayam-atra gaiam &Tlmaj-J%nadatta’S‘uri-ki8yalayah 
Sthirachandrakhyy Ganir-iha Icar/na-kahaya-h c tnm-aimanah 
Catalogue oj MSS. Jaisalmere Bhandary p. 6, no. 46. Paflchdmkarntti, by Abhaya 
deva, colophon. 

(62) H. B. Sarda; Kumarapala and Arnoraja, lA, XLI, (1912), 194. Other 
scholars who have supported this view are ; G. S. Ojha : Bajputana ka Itihas (2nd 
Ed.) 195-96; Dasaratha Sarma; : Kumarapala ChauJukya’s War With Arnoraja, 
Bharatiya Kaurmdiy II, 875 ff.; R. B. Haider : Yaiodhavala Paramara and his inscrip¬ 
tion, lAy LVI, (1927), 11. Sri Sarma’s article is very informative and he had access 
to some unpublished Chronicles, on the basis of one of which he states that Kumara¬ 
pala had only one sister, hence the story of the Gujarat Chroniclers who assert the 
contrary must be wrong. Unfortunately Sri Saima does not give the date of 
composition of the chronicle, hence it is not possible to come to any conclusion. 

(53) DV, XVI, V. 14. (54) The elephant driver Syamala told Kumarapala : “When 
Sri Jayasimhadeva died, a pair of shoes reigned for thirty days. (Then) the kingdom 
was begged by Chahada the Prince of Malava (Mdlavlya-rdjaputrena Chdhadakumdrena) 
from the Pradhdnaa. But the Pradhdnas did not give him (the kingdom) as he 
belonged to another dynasty. Thus angered, Chahada became the servant (set aka) of 
Anaka (Arnoraja).” (Prabandhakosay 62). 

(55) Prithvirdjavijayay (Ojha and Gulari Ed.) VII, v. 11. (56) See above r.n. 52. 
Dasarathi Sarma op. cit., 879, r.n. 1. (57) Bijholi Rock Inscription of Chahamana 
Some^vara, v. 20, El, XXVI,84, 111. (68) Ibid, 95. (69) KBCH, IV, vv. 213-262, 

436-453 Kumdrapdlaprabandha, 40 and 42; Prabandhakoia, 62. (60) See above, 70. 

(61) El, XI, 304. (62) ibid, 37. (63) ibid, 3442. (64) D. R. Bhandarkar, El, XI, 
70. DHNIy II, 1116. (66) El, XI, 34. (66) ibid, 70. (67) El, IX, 63. (68) Nadlai 
Inscription, El, XI, 47, (69) See above r.n. 46. 
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(70) P. C. Nahar, Jaina ImcriptionSy pt. i, 251. An abridged translation is given 

in Bhandarkar^s List, No. 312. Ed. by B. N. Reu, lA, LXI (1932) 135; 1). B. 

Diskalkar, PO, I, no. 2, 61. 

(71) DV, XIX, V. 13 Commentary. (72) ibid, v. 36, v. 60, (73) ibid, v. 39. 

(74) ibid V. 50. 

(75) kriti/au hibhcda sdmantau naninii Vijaya-Krishmktm. ibid, v. 98. Abhayatilaka 
Gani explains : esha (ha lUdUilo nCtmnd Vija.ya-Kriihnahau te iaru sdmantau bibhcda. 

(76) Both Jayasiriiha Suri and Jina-mandana state, that during the abscmc of 
Kumaraprila in Sakambhari, the king of Maiava attacked Gujai’at and broke a temple. 
Kumiirapala in retaliation attacked Miilava and broke a madiine for extracting oil 
{tila-picUmayantra) KBCH, IV, v. 431434; Knmdrapdlaprabandha, 42. Probably the 
two Chroniclers wanted to emphasise the piety of Kunuirapilla. 

(77) lA, LVI, 10. (78) Quoted by liidraji, BG, 1, i, 188. (79) Kumdrapdla- 

prabandha, 35. (80) See note at the end of this chapter. (81) DV (Prakrit), VI, vv. 

40 72. (82) Klrtikaumudi, 11, vv. 47-9. (83) SS, I, v. 43. 

(84) hshatriyah samara-keh-rahusyaih junale na Vanijo bhriima tshah 
Ambado Vanigapi podhane him MfilUhCirjuna-nripam na jaghdna 

VasantavUdsa, V, v. 43. 

(85) Prabhavakacharitay XXII, v. 726. (86) PCT, 122-3; PCJ, 80-1. (87) KBClly 

IV, vv. 455-529. Jina-mandana relates that in 6atanandapura surrounded by water 
lived the king Mahananda whose queen w^as named Madanadevi. Madanadevi saw her 
husband infatuated with other women, and in order to }’cgain his love secured some 
charms, but reflecting that administration of such cliarrns was unlawful, threw it into 
the sea, with the result that the sea god became eiianiouied of her and used to visit 
her at night. Then a son was born to Madanadevi named Mallikiirjuna. (KumCira- 
^ndaprabandha, 37). (88) Pnthrlrdjacijaya, VII, v. 15 (Ojha and Gulari Ed.). One 

MS. (ibid, f.n. 8) and the B.I. cd. has *Kufljarcndra* instead of Kuhkuiundra, 

(89) krodh-akranta-pTadhano-vasadhCMnUhale y(ttra jCiids-chyotan nctr-otpala jala- 
kandh KohkancidMia-patnyah. 36 El, VllI, 211. 

(90) Those tw'o inscriptions are ; (1) The Chiplun Stone Inscription and 

(2) the Bassein Stone Inscription (BG, I, i, 186). In the BO the date of the 
Chiplun inscription is given as Saka 1078 (A.I). 1156), but Dr. Altekar, wlio saw 
the inscription at Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, read tlie date as Pausha vadi 
14, Monday of the Saka year 1079 (22nd December, 1157). Dr. Altekar stated that 
although the inscription was badly damaged he could read the name of 

Mallikarjuna’s foreign minister ; it was Prabhfikara Nayaka. Dr. Altekar stated 
that he could not trace the Bassein inscription. (A. S. Altekar : Silalifiras of 

Western India, IC, II, 415). The Bassein inscription has been edited by 
H. D. Sankalia and S. C. IJpadhyaya who found it lying at the Prince of Wales 
Museum at Bombay. (Six SilaJiara Inscriptions in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay El, XXIII, 269-81), The Sandhi vigrahika Prabhakara Nayaka is also 
mentioned in the Bassein inscription, dated 8aka 1083 (A.I). 1162). For a discussion 
of this disputed date see EX, XXIII, 275, f.n. 1. 

(91) Altekar op. cit. 415. Tagarapura has not yet been properly indentified. 

Fleet proposed its identification with Ter, 95 miles south east of Paithan JRAS, 

1901, 537—52), See also BG, I, ii, 3, f.n. 6 ; 16 f.n. 4 ; B. C. Law ; Tribes in 

Ancient India, 382 : Altekar op. cit. 395. 

(92) The fate of Ambada, though not as tragic, reminds one of the sad end of Birbal 
the famous jester of Akbav. Birbal and the historian Abul Fazl were the only two 
persons holding distinguished position in Akbar’s court who were without any military 
experience. At an advanced age both the courtiers felt the stigma of being civilians 
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and begged the Emperor to grant them the favour of uii active command. Akbar, 
the born soldier, not realising what he was doing, is said to have tossed a coin; 
Ilirbal’s luck held out and the court jester was placed in command of an expedition 
against frontier tribes. To make matters worse Birbal was accompanied by another 
amateur general, Hakim Abul Fath, and botli of them ignored the advice of the 
experienced soldier Zain Khan Kakaltusb, whom Akbar had unfortunately placed 
under Birbal. The result was that the Mughal army was trapped and Birbal killed’in 
action or captured. Zain Khan extricated the army with great difficulty, but Akbar, 
disconsolate over the loss of his favourite, refused for a Jong time to see the face 
of Zain Khan. (Muntakhah ut Twarikh, II, 561; Akbar Nama, 111, 719, 752). Abul 
Fazl's chance to command an army came later; he did much better that Birbal, but 
one day, disregarding the advice of his officers, started with an inadequate escort and 
was ambushed and killed. The attempt of Anibada to cross a flooded river with the 
enemy well posted on the other bank, is somewhat similar to the tactics adopted by 
Birbal who wanted to cross a difficult mountain pass during the night with the enemy 
well posted all around. 

{93) PCT, 134; /TV, 86. (94) KfWH, Vlll, w. 475- 543. Kiimurupalaimh 
handha. 71. (95) PTahhdeukaefuLritu, XXII, vv. 441-444. (96) BG, I, i, 186. 

(97) yat khadga-hata-bhiti-kanipa-taralair-Abhira-vlraih sthitah. 

Prachi inscription of Kumarapala, PO, I, no. 4, 38. 

(98) El, IX, 77, V. 32. (99) POT, 146 ; PCJ, 93. 

(100) Kumdrapdlaprahandhay 99, Jina-mandana alone mentions another incident 
in which wo find that once news came that the l^aka king of Garjana (i.e. Muslim 
king of Ghazni) had prepared an attack on Gujarat. As a Jaina, Kumarapala could 
not fight, hence Hemachandra applied his magical powers and after a while there 
came a palanquin through the air in which lay sleeping the king of Ghazni. The 
Sultan was released only after he promised to maintain peaceful relations with 
Gujarat, and to protect in his kingdom all living beings during six months in tl^o 
year, (ibid, 86). (101) Prab?idrakacharita, XXII, 701-07. 

(102) “If the story that Mallikarjuna was slain is true, the war must have 
taken place during the two years betvreen A.D., 1160 and 1162 (Saka 1082 to 1084) 
which later is the earliest known date of Mallikiirjuna’s successor, Aparaditya”. 
(BG, T, i, 186). But in the ‘History of Konkan' (BG, 1, ii, 20 f.n. 2) the inscription 
of Aparaditya dated 8aka 1084 is not mentioned nor is any reference given in 
BG, I, i, 186. Dr. Altekar is of the opinion that Aparaditya began his reign in 
A.D., 1170. (103) DV (Prakrit), VI, vv. 72-96. 

(104) 8a Kauberlm-(Uuru8hva(ka)m-mndrim'<ifridaidpagam 

Ydmyam-dvindhyam'dvardhi 2 >(ischimdtk sadhayishyali, 

Mahdviracharita, XII, v. 62. 

(105) The verse quoted by Jina-mandana (Ktividrapala-pruhandha, 36) from 
Jayasiriiha Suri (KBOHy IV, v. 117) is the following ; 

dganga:in-aindrim-avindhyam ydwydm-dnndhu paechirndm 
dturushkam cha Kauherlm Chaidukyah sddhayMyati. 

(“Upto the Ganges in the east (river of gods in the region of Indra) Vindhyas in 
the south (region of Yama) Sindhu in the west and upto the Turushka (land) on 
tho north (region of Kubera) will the Chaulukya (king) conquer’*.) Tt is evident 
that Jayasiihha Suri was using Hemachandra as his authonty, for in the proceeding 
verse (v. 116) he states : 

Kumdrapdla- bhubhartus-chaturdig-vijaye.' pyadah 
proche pranidnam Sri-Viracharitre Hema-Surind, 

(106) SKK, v. 60. * (107) Prabkdcakacharita, XXII, vv. 426-477, 681-601 ; PCT, 
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129>133 ; PCJf 84*5. Prabliachandra states that after the battle with Arnoraja was 
over, the king heard of Hemachandra from Vagbhata and begged him to bring 
Hemachandra to the palace. Hemachandra came and gradually converted the king. 
Merutuhga states that Hemachandra met Kumurapala when lie went to the king to 
make a complain. Thereafter they met regularly and after Hemachandra showed him 
Siva, the king became a Jaina. 

(108) For Mahdvirm'harila gee above r.n. 29. KumOrapulujyratihodhaf pp. 6*116. 
(109) DV. XX, vv. 90*97 ; Veraval Inscription of Bhava Brihaspati, also staUs 
that Kumaraptila rebuilt the temple at Somanatha, {WZKMf III, 1 fl’.). Merutiinga 
also corroborates this statement. P( 7\ 129 ; PCJ, 84. (110) DJ/NJ, TI, 997. 

(111) For a discussion of this topic see the chapters on religion and society. 

(112) DV (Prakrit), VI, v. 38. (113) Dr (Prakrit), Cantos 1 & 2. (114) Kumara- 
‘IHilapratihodha^ 423. 

(115) K'Ufnurapdftiprahandha, 57. 

(116) pfidalagnair’VicJiipdlaih paSubhis-cha trindnanaih 
yah prdrthita ivdtyartham-ahirks& vratam-agrahlt 
Kirtihaumudi, 11, v. 61. 

(117) KBCH, X, vv. 107-267. 

(118) Kmndrapdlaprabandhaf 113-14 ; Prabandhakosa. 

(119) KitmurapCdasya Chuliikya-bharlur-arigmii Qangd-salilc nidlidya 
i^rhSarvaderena (hiyn-Praydga-x'iprdh pradanfina kritdh kritdrthdh 

Surathotsava, XV, v. 29. 

A NoU on Ball din. 

Regarding Ballala, Abhayatilaka Gani like all other chroniclers have assumed 
tliat Ballala wa.s a king of Malava, for he assumes that Para was a river in Avanti. 
Abhayatilaka Gani’s assertion is supported by the Veraval inscription where Ballala 
is called tlie king of Dhilril. (Veraval ins. v. 10). As Bhava Brihaspati w^as for 
years a chaplain of the Paramuras of Malava hig testimony on this point would have 
been conclusive if lie had called Ballala a Paramara. But as he does not do so, the 
(jiiestion of Ballala’s identity remains open. 

Ballfila’s name has not so far been found in any Paramara record and it may 
tlierefore be doubted wliether he belonged to the Paramara dynasty. It has been 
shown above, (p. 38) that writing of Vallabharaja’s conquest, Hemachandra stated 
that Vallabha reached the confluence of the Para and Sindhu rivers, from which 
Abhayatilaka Gani concluded that Vallabha had attacked Malava. In the present 
instance also Abhayatilaka Gani’s identification of Ballala as the king of Malava 
rests on Hemachandra’s calling that king ‘the king of east on the shores of Piira.’ 
(DV, XVI V. 8) on which Abhayatilaka comments that Para was in Avantidesa 
i.e. Malava. Commenting on another verse Abhayatilaka Gani calls Ballala 
*Avantipati* (DV, XIX, v. 13) and adds that just as after the defeat of 
Yasovarman by Siddhe^a Jayasimha, his orders were followed in the eastern 
countries, so Kumaraptila should defeat Ballala, the king of Avanti, so that his 
orders may be similarly followed. Abhayatilaka Gani is justified in his conclusions 
to the extent that Hemachandra has called the troops of Bailfila ‘the Malava troops.* 
However neither Hemachandra calls Ballala the king of Avanti nor does Brihaspati 
calls him a Paramara, indeed even Abhayatilaka Gani does not call Balliila a Paramara. 

It may be that for the period of which Abhayatilaka Gani had knowledge, the 
river Pfira was inside the Malava territory, and he might have concluded from other 
sources such as the Veraval inscription that Ballala was the king of Dhara, hence 
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of tho whole of Malava. Hence it is necessary to point out that the river Para 
was not always included within the dominions of the Paramaras of Malava. 

From a verse in*Bhoja*8 SaTOsimtikanthabharana (above, Ch. IV, ref. no. 22) it follows 
that the place was under some Naga king (Phaiilpalhanam) at one time, and this 
is proved by the numerous Naga coins that have been found in the place (PRAiS. 
WC., 1915, 68) Exacavations carried out at Pawaya which stands at the apex between 
tho two rivers Sindh (Sindhu) and Parvati (Para) has revealed the existence of a 
very eld city which has been identified with Padmavati of the Malatlmauhava and the 
Vishnu-Piirana. (M. B. Gadre : The site of Padmavati, ASI, 1915*16, p. 102) 
It is not known when the city was destroyed or whether the Nagas lived there 
during the reign of the Paraniara Bhoja, but according to an old tradition preserved 
by the villages at Pawaya, it was once ruled by a house of powerful princes who 
were next succeeded by the Paramaras. A different legend, it would seem, assigns 
the building of the fort at Pawaya to a Paramara prince Punnapala. According to 
a late chronicle Kumarapala married a princess Padmavati of Padmapura. (BG, 1. 
pt. i, 188). If this Padmapura is taken to be a mistake for Padmrivati of 
the Mnlat'ifnddhara, then we may take that Kumarapiila actually defeated a prince ol 
that place, who might have been Ballala for no other king defeated by Kumrirapfila 
is known to have lived there. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly has suggested that as the name Ballala was very common 
among the Hoysalas of Mysore, this Ballala might have been a scion of the 
Hoysala dynasty who gained his fortune when Jayavarman was overthrown by the 
combined forces of the Hoysalas and the Chalukyas. (Paramdras, 173). It seems 
however more probable that between the death of Siddharaja (c. V.S. 1200), and the 
reconquest of Malava by Kumarapala (c. V.S. 1208) Ballala who might have been 
a local prince or former feudatory of the Paramaras in Malava took the opportunity 
to sieze the throne. From the way in which Hemachandra puts it, there is some 
ground for supposing that the original seat of his power was near the river Para, 
though at the time he was attacked by Kumarapala, Ballala was in occupation 
of Dhara. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Ajayapala and Miilaraja II 

(1) In the DryasrayUf Abhayatilaka Gani mentions tho name of Ajayapala while 
commenting on the following verso : 

snpreyasi karunayd hahu^Vishnumitra- 

grdme'py-ahhut sasvfa era jano nripe'smin 
snd)hrdtrl-pvtra-sahite kshata-nddi-kritta- 

tantrhgalfijn-baUm dpa na devat-npi. (DV, XX, v. 27) 

“Out of compassion, people living with loving wives and children even in the village 
Vishnumitra (so named because many people with the name of Vishnumitra Jived 
there), during the reign of this king (Kvmdrapdln) who was accompanied by one 
(Mahipala) who had with him a son (Ajayapala) (and) who (Mahipala) had a good 
brother (Kumarapala) ; (the villagers above mentioned) did not get meat of slain 
goats for even gods were not offered atty sacrifice (i.e. any meat)**. Abhayatilaka 
Gani’s commentary on su-hhrdtri-piitra is as follows ; hhhano hhrdtd Kumdrapdlo 
yasya sa subhrdtd Mahlpdlade/vas-tmya putTo^jaycuhvas-tena itcdUie, 
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For the grammatical importance of this verse see the chapter on ‘Gujarat 
ChronicJes’. , 

(2) J.I5.B.R.A.S., IX, 156. (3) PCT, 151 ; PCJ, 96, 

(4) nivedy-diiujit jiuraB-tasya tad-dindd-Ajayah kudhlk 
Srenihc Konika ica deA'caham nihitavdn nripe 
KBCIi, X,‘ V 122. 

(5) Bdhau (jrihlt-n&lma-kaie Kuindrah Kumdrapidaaya autena rdjUd 
krit-oparodho'j)i param pvrodhdh pratyagrahit taaya na ratna rdaim 
Surathotsava, XV, v. 31. 

(6) See Brahmanwada Plate of Muiaraja II (Important luacriptions from tha 
Baroda Htidc., T, 71) and tlie Kadi plates of Bhima II (Z/l, VI, 193 if.) and the 
Kadi plate of Tribbuvanapula. in the Royal Asiatic Society’s grant of Bhima II 
(/A, XVIII, 110), Fleet read tlie epithet as karddikrita-Sapddalaksha-Lakshmapdla 
and translated it as levied tribute from Lakshmapala, the king of Sapadalaksha’. 
Though we have not been able to see a facsimile of the above plate, it seems that 
either tlic reading was wrong, or there was a spelling mistake. No ruler called 
Lakshmapala ever sat on the throne of Sapadalaksha. Sec also below reference no. 27. 

(7) SS, 11, V. 44-5. (8) KK, il, v. 53. (9) VV. Ill, v. 32. (10) El, VIIT, 

216, V. 38. (11) Surathotsava, XV, v. 32. (12) SKK, vv. 68-9. (13) Kumbhalgadh 

Inscription, vv. 150-51, El, XXIV, 325. (14) PCT, 151-62 ; PCJ, 96-97. There is 
a significant line in the lamentation of Kapardin 

I have played with kings rooted up and planted in, as if with chessman 
I have done my duty ; if fate also appears as a petitoner, 

for him T am ready. (PCT, 152) 

But ^^erutuhga lias quoted many verses from other works to suit his stories. 
Hence it is not possible to attach any importance to this one without some corro¬ 
borative evidence, particularly as Merutuiiga, on whom this line could not have been 
lost, does nowhere state the part played by Kapardin as a king-maker. 

(15) Sridhara’s Devapattana- 7 >rateft, v. 21, El, II, 442. (16) Surathotsava, 
XV, V. 30. (17) Kumdrapdlapratihodha, Introduction, p. vii. (18) Ajctyadera’ 
chakravarbi-charana~rdjlra-rdjahamsa, Mohardjapardjaya, 3. 

(19) SKK, JI, V. 45 ; VV, III, v. 31. SukritakirtikaUoUnt, v. 67. (20) VTP, 
V. 27. 

(21) Knmdrapdla-kshmdpdl-Ajayapdla-mahlhhujau 

yah sahhd-hhushanam chitram jainam matam, arochayat. 

Milnikyachandra : Pdrsratidthacharitra, v. 24 
Peterson MSS. 1887, p. 161. For the date of Mfinikyachandra 
See Peterson MSS. 1886-92, XCT. 

(22) Even Merutunga did not believe that Ajayapala murdered Kumarapala ; 
for, otherwise he certainly would have recorded it. He was the first author to 
record the story that Ajayapala was anti-Jaina, and Jayasimha Suri completed the 
picture of villainy by asserting that Ajayapala murdered Kumarapala. 

(23) PCT, 154 ; PCJ, 97. Tawney has translated Praiihdra as ‘doorkecjicr’ ; 
but it seems better to leave the word untranslated. "Pratihdra' may liere refer to a 
clan, or an officer of the government whose status may not correspond to the 
etymological meaning of the word. 

(24) A colophon of a MS. of Narapatijayacharyd states that it was copied on 
Tuesday, Ist of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232 when Ajayapala was on the 
throne. The Brahmanwada plate of Ajayapala’s son and successor Muiaraja II is 
dated Monday, 11th day of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232. 

(25) BG, I, i, 195 ; ibid, ii, 548, 565, 567 ; Moraes : Kadamha Kula, 198 ff. 
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(26) El, XVI, 273. (27) The first epithet is mentioned in the Kadi plates 

nos. 3 6, 7, (all of Bhima 11), 4 (of usurper Jayantasiihha), and 10 (of Tribhuvana- 
piila). The second epithet is mentioned in the Kadi plates nos. 5, 8 and 9 all of 
Bhima II. (lA, VI, 192 ff.) In the Royal Asiatic Society Grant of Bhima (JA, 
XVIII, 110) Fleet read Nagarjuna in the place where Uavjanaka is inscribed in 
other records ; Fleet was absolutely sure that bis reading was correct and was of 
tlie opinion that Mularaja defeated Nagarjuna. But the Royal Asiatic Society Plate 
of Bhima besides being the only plate which uses the word Nagarjuna instead of 
the regular Garjanaka, contains other orthographical errors some of which were 
noticed by Fleet himself. For instance, Bhima IT, the reigning monarch is referred 
to as ToUiy which Fleet corrected to hftla. Fleet is undoubtedly right ; Bhima II in 
later times came to bo known popularly as volo which means a ‘fool’. The last 
place where one would expect to find this disparaging sobriquet would be the royal 
charter ; obviously the mistake was committed by the engraver. Another obvious 
misstatement found in this plate is that Ajayapala defeated Lakshmapala king of 
Sapadtilak^iha ; this has been discussed above (reference no. 6). Hence no importance 
can be attached to the mention of Nagurjuna in the Royal Asiatic vSociety plate, 

(28) KK, II, vv. 47-8 

(29) {^rt-MularOja Sisun^dpi i/ena AllecJicJih-adhipo'/calpata pdmiu-halpah 

hdJe*pl twimiu kiiUikddivaitla nitc I'rildntena tadlya-handhuh 
VV, III, V. 34. ’ 

(30) ynsmai dandam^akhan(la-harshahritaye Ham niira-hh umiruha^ 
prasicda-jnnhharam mmarpiiavatl mdteva kautnluddt 
santdpam yat praidpasya Titnishhair-a^ahishnuhhih 
dprida-mmlamam cJiakre dhruvam vasidragunthanam 
SKK, vv. 70-71. 

(31) SS, II, v. 46, Bh. Ins. 210, v. 29. (32) POT, 154 ; PCJ, 97. (33) VHh 

Mdld^ T, 199 j lA, VI, 187 ; BG, I, i, f.n. 4 ; Hodivala ; Studies In Indo-MusUin 
History^ 202 ; Habibullah ; Foundation Of Muslim Jlule In India^ 63. (34) Kiradu 
Stone Inscription of Bhima II, El, XI, 72 ; PO, I, 41. (35) DHNi, II, 1004-05. 

(36) lA, VI, 186. 

(37) Prithrlrdjarijaya, (Ojha and Gulari Kd.) X, v. 40. Til this verso is related 
the occupation of Ghazni by the Ghoris who are called Oauris, The story told hero 
is that Prithviraja hearing some atrocious conduct of the Ghoris became very angry 
and promised to extirpate them. While he was in this frame of mind a messenger 
from Gujarat came and told him about the defeat of the Ghoris at the hand of the 
king of Gujarat. PritlivhTija became exceedingly happy on hearing the news, 
bid, XT, V. 9. 

(38) TN, I, 114. 

(39) ‘‘Vers 1150 un clan d’Afghans Souri se revolta contre les sultans ghazne- 
vides ...” Rene Gronsset : H Empire Dea Steppes (1948) 223. But according to 
Wolseley Haig, “they (the Ghoris) have usually been described on insufficient grounds, 
as Afghans, but there is little doubt that they wore, like the Samanids of Balkh, 
eastern Persians”. {OHIj III, 38). As eastern Persians at this period hardly signified 
any ethnic group or race, I have followed Grousset. 

(40) Gomal pass was at this time the normal route from Ghazni to India, (Habi¬ 
bullah, op. cit. 5) but Mu'izz ud-Din had to leave this route and direct his attention 
to the capture of Peshwar in A.D. 1179 and Slalkot in 1186. 

(41) TN, I, 451-2. (42) Tahaqat4-Akbari, (Tr.) I, 36. 

(43 Muntakhwah-ut-Twarikh, (Tr.) I, 66. Apparently the later Muslim historians 
found their authorities for this period somewhat confusing. For, about twenty lines 
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further down from where we have quoted, Jiadauni notes a disagreement amongst two 
authorities regarding the date of the building of Sialkot by Mu izz iid-Din and the 
exasperated historian writes : “God knows the truth. And inasmuch as the house of 
history is, like the house of dreams and other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies 
must be made for discrepancies”. 

(44) Ferishta (Briggs), 1, 170. Muslim historians sometimes had to accept state¬ 
ments of their predecessors without being able to verify such statements. In the 
present instance, Badauni, Nizam ud-Din and Ferishta being almost contemporaries, 
their statements are not corroborative ; it shows that they were utilising the same 
source. 

(46) PrUhvinijavijaya, X, v. 50. (46) Sundha Hill Inscription, vv. 34-6 ; El, TX, 

72. (47) Surathotsava, XV, vv. 36-38. 

R. G. Bhandarkar, who first discovered the manuscript of Surathotsava printed 
the last canto (XV) (Bhandarkar MHS. 1883-84, p. 340) where, in the above verse, 
instead of Vindhyavarman he read viddha-charmani. By substituting Bhandarkar’s 
reading the verse would mean that the king of Dhara, though he wms swelled with 
pride which had (hitherto) never been fruitless, had to leave the battle field because 
(some weapon had) pierced his skin. This rendering seems to be better so far as the 
meaning of the verse is concerned, otherwise tliere would be no ostensible reason for 
the king of Dhara’s leaving the battik, field. 

(48) Surathotsava, XV, v. 33. (49) drutam unmuUtc taira dhdtrCi kalfmdrum- 
ahkvre. KK, II, v. 59. 


CHAPTER IX 
Bhima II and Trihhuvanapala 

(1) Ahada Grant of V.S., 1262, AIOC, VII, 643. (2) Colophon of a MS. dated 

V.S. 1247 written at Broach mentions Bhima as the reigning monarch. Peterson MSS., 

1887, 61. (3) Virapui-a Copper Plate, ASI, 1929-30, 187 ; Diwara Image Inscription, 

PEAS, WC, 1915, 35, no. 5. 

(4) How long Taila III reigned is a matter of some controversy. Bijjala as king 
is mentioned in an inscription of A.D. 1157, and Taila hs mentioned in some later 
inscriptions but not later than A.D. 1161. (EC, VII, 8k. 162 ; EC, VIIl, Sb. 131). 

(6) Sewell and Iyengar *: Historical Inscriptions of Southern India ; K. A. N. 
Shastri : A History of South India, 190. 

(6) KK, II, V. 61 ; VV, 111, v. 37. (7) KK, II, vv. 63-66 ,* VV, III, vv. 38-40. 

(8) EC, V, Hn. 19 ; EC, VI, Kd. 4, 136 ; Ak, 71. (9) EC, V, Ak. 62. (10) Mysore 

Inscriptions, 104. (11) EC, VI, Kd. 156. (12) See above reference no. 2. (13) El, 
XV, 37-39. (14) Ganguly : Paramdras, (15) Eds-MCda, I, 201-21. (16) D. Sharma : 
The Age and Historicity of Prithviraja Raso, IHQ, XVI, 738-49. (17) VyiXoga Partha- 

parakrama, 3. 

(18) D. Sharma : Gleanings from the Kharataragachchha-paUdvaU, IHQ, XXVI, 
226. Errata : Page 141, line 14, for Kaharatara-gachchha read Kkaratara-gachchha ; 
lino 26, for Dand dandy aka road Dandanayaka. 

(19) E & i), II, 217-8 ; reri.shta (Briggs), T, 191-2. (20) ibid, 194. There the 
name is given as Meewun Rae’, but in the lithograph text the name is written as 
‘Jatwan’, which has been used throughout the present work. 

(21) Not Mehrs. Here Briggs’ translation has ; “The Raja of Nagore and many 
other Hindu Rajas” ; this is not found in the text. 
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(22) “After having been frequently dismounted in action, and having received six 
wounds, he still fought with his wonted courage, till being forced at length by his 
attendants off the field, he was carried in a litter to Ajmero.“ {Ferishta, Briggs, I, 
196). Raverty’s corrected translaion of this passage is as follows : “But his horse, 
having received a wound, came to the ground. The army of Islam became heart 
broken, and they, having by main force, placed him on another horse, look him to 
Ajmir.” (TN, Tr. by Raverty, 521 f.n.). 

(23) “The battle is said to have taken place on Sunday, the 13th of Jiab‘iu-V 
atvwal, 593 A.H. The Julian equivalent of 13th Rab*i I. Hisabi, 3rd February 1197, 
was a Monday, The date given may have been the 18th according to tlie Hilali’, the 
‘Ruyyat’ or orthodox system, as it was a Sunday.” A. H. Hodivala : Studies In 
Indo-Muslim History, 183. 

(24) “About fifty thousand of the enemy are said to have fallen on the field 
besides twenty thousand who were taken prisoners.” Ferishta (Briggs), I, 197. 

(25) *'tatah Ajayamerau vihdrah ; tatra cha Mlechchh'O'padrave rnahd-kash/am 
st1iita1d\ IHQ, XT,*780, f.n. 10. 

(26) IHQ, XI, 780 ; IHQ, XXVI, 227. (27) E & D, II, 217 f.n. (28) CHI, III, 

41. (29) Hodivala, op. cit., 179 ; A. B. M. Habibullah : The Foundations of the, 
Mmlim Huh in India, 60. (30) IHQ, XXVI, 225. 

(31) The Tahaqat-i’Nasiri, which devotes only about two sentences to Qutb ud- 
Din’s conquest of Gujarat, mentions only the invasion of A.H. 593. Similarly, the 
Tarikh-i-Fahhra ud-din Mubarahshah, states that Nahrwala was conquered in A.H. 593. 

(32) Hodivala op. cit,, 182 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, El, XI, 72. It is clear that 
Bhandarkar means that Kirtipala took part in the battle against Mu’izz ud-Din in 
A.D. 1178. 

(33) Dabhoi-/Vfl«(w<i, vv. 15-17, El, I, 22. (34) Peterson Mss., 1887, N. 220, 

p. 37-46. 

(36) In the Surathotsara, Somesvara says that his father Kumara defeated 
Vindhyavarman, the lord of Dhara (Surathotsara, XV, v. 36 p. 103). But as Gogas- 
thana is explicitly mentioned as the place where Vindhyavarman’s palace once stood, 
it: appears that he occupied Dhura at a later date, and Somesvara in referring to him 
as Dhdrddhisa was eitlier anticipating events, or was using a term, which, at the time 
he wrote, was practically interchangeable for the Paramaras of Malava, as it had been 
previously. 

(36) ET, IX, 108. (37) JASB, V, 378, vv. 12-13 ; JAGS, VII, 26, vv. 12-13. 

(38) Sagara Dharmdmrita of A^adhara, 1. First noticed by Peterson, Peterson 
MSS. 1884, p. 86, f.n. 

(39) El, IX, 108, V. 12. (40) See above reference no. 34. (41) PCT, 164 j PCJ, 

97-8. 

(42) Sri-Vaidyandtha-sadandhlcila Mdlaveio 
Darhhdvatl-hhuvi jahdra suvarna'kumbhdn 
Srt-kelhveSma-sachivas tu $a hhumipdlas- 

tasmin dadhau dinapati-'pratim-atvishastdn. SS, IX, v. 33. 

(43) SrhVaidyandtha-vara-veimani Darbhavatydm 
ydn durmado Subhatavarma-nripo jahdra 
tdn vimiatim dyutimataS’-tapaniya-humbhdn^ 

dfopayat pramudito hridi Vastupdlah. Narendraprabba’s PraSasti, v. 48. 

Sri-Malarendra-Subhatena suvarnakumbhdn 

uttdritdn punar-api kskitipdla-mantrl 

Sri- Vaidyerndtha-iura-sadmani Darbhavatydm 

ekona-vimSatim api prasabhant vyadhatia. SKK, v. 175. 
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(44) isridliara’a Devapattana-/>m«a.sit, v. 42, (45) KK, 11, v. 74. (46) Dubhoi- 

lirumstiy V. 18, El, I, 27, 

(47) ekatas-tridaia-murtlibhir-Arnordj&sunubhir-upelya vilagnaih 
Mdlava-hshitidhaTam hat a nvadhyc-hritya kritya-vidushd 'nyaia era 
SribhaUna balm^alkatamvn-oUoditdd yad iha viyraha-vardhaih 
kdlakiitam udaqdd Y adu-sainyaih tankini ax'art lay ad auam nanu bhlmah 
VV, Canto V, vv. 29-30. 

(48) POT ; 154 ; PCJ, 97 (49) El, VIII, 99 fi. ; JAGS, Vil, 39 ft*. (60) JASiJ, 

V, 377-82. 

(61) JAGS, VII, 32-4. It is remarkable that all the discovered grants of Arjuna- 
varman record gifts to the priest, Govinda, on the occasions of religious festivals. The 
Bhopal grant, which records the grant at Bhrigukachchha, opens with another grant at 
Ujjain, presumably made on another occasion. It may not be therefore too much to 
assume that the grant at Bhrigukachchha was the prior grant which was being recorded 
for the first time along with another grant after Arjunavarman had returned to 
Miilava. 

(52) Peterson MSS., 1887, 51 ; ibid, no. 249, 74-77. ((53) Cat. oj MS8. in Sanglui 
Eluindar : MSS. No. 84. (54) HMM, Act, T, p. 4. (55) ibid, 4. (56) VV, Canto V, 
VV. 29-30. See above reference no. 47. 

(57) HMM, Act II, p. 21, v. 31. As will be shown later, 8ahkha defeated the 
Yadavas twice. The defeat of Jaitugi in VV (reference no. 56 above) and Siihhana 
in HMM. 

(58) KK, IV, VV. 42-66 ; Balachandra (VV, Canto V, v. 15) states that Viradha- 
vala w'ent north to put down the rebellions of the kings of Marwad, who were lighting 
king Lunasaka. This LtinasMca is undoubtedly Lavanaprasada. Jayasimha (HMM, 
Act I, p. 5) states that Saiikha acted as the general (sendpati) of Siiiihana. 

(59) Lekhapaddhati, 52. (60) KK, IV, vv. 69-91 and Canto V which is called 

Yuddhavarnanam j VV, Canto V, vv. 16-111. 

(61) 8ahkha attacked Gujarat in alliance wdth Siihhana twice ; for, Viradhavala 
first says ; '*Yata$-tadd mayi Maru-narendra-nigraha-vigraha-vyagrt tat pitri-vairam- 
an mmaratali smar-dri-jtaurushasya Sindhurdjd anxijanmano LdfadeJ’ddhipa-Sithh a- 
hhrdtri ryasya samdrishta-Sirkhana-sendpatitateJb Sangrdmasimhasya mal-jydrshni- 
gruha-sdkasika-Tnanaso'nxidhdvatafh krudJidcata tena yuddha-sannaddhtna skUalitam- 
archyata mrhiva-Chdnnkyiina'\ (HMM, Act I, p. 5) Viradhavala tlieii continues ; 
*'Adhxmd in sachira-pati-rachita’paTdbhva'prajxialita-purra-virodhena SalndhurdjiriO 
janit’Otsdho'smdn praii praydnakdya jnagunita bhuva hal-dvihuddhi-magn-dncka-bh / 7 - 
bhrid-dhhogoh Srl‘Simhttna-hhupati}Y\ (ibid p. 6). The YiMioYprasasti composed by 
Some^vara also contains reference to two attacks by the Yadavas and Paramaras 
defeated by Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala. (El, I, 23-4). But the portion contain¬ 
ing these verses is badly damaged. 

(62) HMM, Act, I, p. 6. According to the J)M\oYprakasti, the Yadavas and the 
Malavas were in alliance, but it is not clear which attack is being referred to. 

(63) HMM, Act, II, 23-4. (64) ibid, Act, II, p. 11. (65) ibid, Acts II-V. 

(66) Viradhavala, HMM, Act, V, p. 48. (67) El, V, 28-31. (68) See above reference 

no. 47. (69) ASWI, III, 85. (70) DHNI, II, 1023-25 ; 1031-32. (71) Dabhoi-pmasii. 

(72) BG, I, ii, 242, 525. 

(73) HMM, Act, II, p. 15. This probably shows that at this period the river 
Tapti formed the boundary between Gujarat and Miilava. 

(74) Cat. of MSS. Sanghvi Bhandar, MSS. no. 84. (75) KK, IV, vv. 42-53. 

(76) atha OodTaha-l/dta-deSa-ndthau Maru-ndthair- nibhritaih nihaddha-sandhl. 

KK, TV, V. 57. 
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(77) BG, 1, ii, 241. 

(78) The treaty runs as follows : Samvat 1288 varsht Vaisdkka iiudi 15. 

Some^dyeha Srlmad-cijaya-katake Maharujadhiraja-^riinat-SiMana-deiasya Mahii- 

niandaleS vara-Bdnaka~Srl-Ldvanyapramdasya cha. Samrnja- {Sdrn rajya or Sami at, 
Bhandarkar) kida-SrhSrimatSrmkmiadevcna Mahdmandolrhcnu-lidiiaSrhLdrmjya- 
prasudena pCirvarudhyd ‘'tjnrydtmjyu deSeshu rahanlyoni. Kendpi-kasydpi bhiiml n-Okra- 
manlyCi. Ubhayor-fnadhydd yah ko'pi hulishtha-mtruydynhyatf tadfi tasyn sairor 
vpary-uhhdhhydih apt katakam kartavyam. Atha cha mtru-daiidddhipo grinhdti tadd 
dalcna samvdhand kdrya. Yady-ubhayor api demyor-madyhdt k(Ypi rdjaputrah him apl 
rindsy-dpai'adese pravuati tadd Hvndcsc ktn dpi stlmnam na ddtacyam. Anyatra vinash- 
lath saiiklr-opaniyam .... Jjikh it a- ridheh pdlandya vyahh ichdra-taksh andya daita^prafi- 
bhuh datt-dniaram dci'a-Srl-Vaidyajiutharpatram vtpdfifam. (Lekhapaddhati, 52). 

(79) See below p. 346. Probably Siihhana was also forced to come to an under¬ 
standing with Lavanaprasiida, because he was faced with a Kiikatiya invasion. It is 
known that Simhana suffered a crushiug defeat at the hands of the Kfikatiya king 
Ganapatideva, though the exact date of the defeat is not known. ET, IX, 165 ; 
M. Kama Kao ‘ The Kakailyas and the Yadavas, AJOO, X, 423-28. 

(80) See above reference no. 61. (81) See above reference no. 73. 

(82) khyaiah Sahgrdmasirhho vd Sahkho rd Sindhurdjahhuli. SKK, v. 139. 

(83) VV, Canto V, vv. 25 and 39. (84) KK, TV, vv. 75 and 87. (85) El XII, 

197. (86) HMM, Act, IT, p. 11. 

(87) The forged letter begins thus ; Srafdi SrhMahdrdju-DccapaJaderah Sarigrnwa- 
<nmha Mandaleivaram sawadiaati. (HMM, Act, II, p. 17). 

(88) VV, Canto, V, v. 16 (KK, IV, v. 67). 

(89) S. R. Bhandarkar : Search for Sanskrit MSS., II, Report, 22. (90) HMM, 

Act I, p. 6. 

(91) Viradhavala ; 

'^Dur-dkrishta-prakrisht-oltofdla-Yadu-viahlpdla send-bhaydrtn- 
trasta-Sri-Mdlav-oril-dhavala'sithila-saknch'chakra-adhilyya-Saktih 
Srl’Simho'ncna ninye. mayi kritaka ripitr-LdtadeS-ddhindlhah 
prajdd-samjrrikta-te'jas-trina-ganita-jagarh-rhakravalo'jh maitrlm HMM, Act 
I, p. 4. ’ 

(92) HMM, pp. 5 and 17. (93) HMM, Act, II, p. 21. (94) KK, TV, v. 69 ; VV, 
Canto V, v. 41. (95) See above reference no. 61. (96) PCT, 162 ; PC.T, 102. 

(97) The Muslim merchant is only mentioned by Merutuhga. For Sahkha’s 

defeat at the hands of Vastupala see KK, IV, vv. 73-88 and Canto V. VV Canto V, 

vv. 47-111. 

(98) The dissolution of an unstable alliance througli the instrumentality of a 
forged letter of this nature as shown in HMM, may not be as preposterous as it seems. 
Aurangzeb played the same trick with success, when his son Akbar joined the Rajputs 
against him. J. N. Sarkar : History of Aurangzeb, III, 363-64. 

(99) HMM, Act II, 24. Vastupala remained in Cambay at least upio V.S. 1289, 
when he received Jine^vara Suri there. IHQ, XI, 780. 

(100) *‘Samvat 1298 varsht Aivtna sudi 10 Ravau Bhrigukachchhe Mahdrdnaka- 

SrhVtsaladeva . (Cat. of MSS. Sanghvi Bhandar, MSS. no 84). 

(101) HMM, II, p. 11. (102) SKK, v. 76. (103) ASI, 1906-07, 185. (104) El, TX, 

78, V. 46. (105) Mcddpata-pfithvi-vilddtamandalam Jayatdam (HMM, III, 27). 
(106) Eklingji Stone Ins., Bh. Ins, 96 f.n. ; HR, IT, 471, f.m 11. (107) El, XXIV, 312. 
(108) Peterson MSS., 1887, 52; HR, II, 471, f n. 2. (109) DHNI, IT, 1020, f.n. 3. 

(110) SKK, V. 149. (Ill) RLARBP, 250; Bhandarkar*s TAst, No. 731, 

(112) **ltai‘cha Mahitatdkhya’deie Godhra ndmd nagaram . tatra Ghvghulo 
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noma Manddikah,'^ (Prahandhaho^af 107). It is then related that Ghughula siezed the 
goods of the merchants who came to trade with Gujarat. Remonstrances by Yastupala 
and Tejahpala resulted in Ghughula sending a box of collyrium and a pair of women's 
clothes to Viradhavala. Tejahpala offered to avenge this insult. In the battle that 
followed, Ghughula was taken prisoner after a duel with Tejalipiila. Ghughula was 
then sent to Viradhavala, who had him paiaded through the streets dressed in women's 
dress with the box of collyrium tied round his neck. Unable to boar this insult, 
Ghughula committed suicide by biting off his tongue. 

(113) Kamalaka : ‘7/d htl tanaya^ ha jHyu^ iia mahachchhi 

ha. bhayUf ha. bhayini^ ha bhuda, lid wnCiha 
dram janOna vihuruna par aj)pa ram nit 
holdhahhl phudiyam hij/ayarh iia ka.<ya 
Viradhavala : (na-hashpa-kuntha-yadayadakishcanun) 

^^Tafatah:* (HMM, Act HI, 30). 

(114) Sighraka : ''Sayala-Mi/uhchha-jadi ^iarinda-nddhasya /Jaydddi-idsai/a rasvhdhi- 

lama Khallpa-namadheyasya .(HMM, Act IV’, p. 54). This shows that Jaya- 

sirnha Suri did not have the least idea about his contemporary Islamic world, when 
the Caliph's power was limited within a very narrow sphere. Probably Jayasiihha 
derived his knowledge about the Caliph ironi the Muslim merchants at Cambay, who 
naturally read their Ihitlha in the name of the Caliph, and thus gave the Suri an 
o.xaggerated notion of the Caliph’s importance in the temporal sphere. 

(115) (hjlavdla-Paddpaslhu-pahhidtdrujuIa-manflafviUdaiitimuhe. HMM, Act IV, 35. 
(116) HMM, Act IV, 38. (117) HMM, Act V, 55. (118) PCT, 164; PCJ, 103., 

(119) kevhid-anantaram anyidm griiihaiitl] apart tu tohdm hurvantiy tathdpi na 
vhhutanti. (Prahandhakom, 117). 

(120) This story of Raja.^okhara is extremely doubtful as will be shown later. 
We give here an example which wdll show Rajav^ekhara's propensity to glorify Vastupala 
at the cost of truth. Merutufiga, after describing the people's sorrow^ at the death of 
Vastupala, epitomises the people’s feeling in a verse wdiich begins : dydnli ydnti cha 
pare ritavah kramenah (PCJ, 104, v, 132) Uigasekhara appropriated this verse from the 
Prahandhachintdmaniy and stated that Vastupala composed the verse after the deatli 
of Viradhavala. 

(121) The utter unreliability of Rajai^ekhara’s stories is shown by the one which 

precedes the present one, where we are told that a certain Sadhu Punada, son of 
Sadhu Dehala was friend of the queen of Sultan Mojadina. (Sd. Punadah firl- 
Mojadina-^vratruna-patni-hihi-pratipanna-handhai-o). One MS., which seems to have 
boon copied by a very enterprising man, gives the mirno of the queen of Mojadina 
as ‘Bibi Premakamalii’ ! (Prahavdhakoka 118-20). (122) Sitzungherichte, Bd. 126. 

(123) Chaulukya-nrlpa-chakrena Mudgaldn sa nirargaldn 
vijitya jagati svdsthyam vyatonodvyvLkla-vikramah 

Jagaducharitay VI, v. 66. {Sitzungsherichley Bd. 126). 

(124) E & D, II, 162. Al-’awfi the iiistorian in his work states : “Muhammad 
Awfi, the compiler of this work had once been in Cambay,*’ where he acted as Kadi 
or judge. (E & I), IT, 162). As Dr. M. Nizamuddin cites no evidence I suppose that 
he concludes from this statement of ’Awfi that,” he (’Awfi) was sent as Chief Judge 
at the behest of Qabacha to the recently acquired country of Gujarat or Nahrwala, as 

it was then called.We gather that he was a judge of the place (Kambayat) in 

the province of Nahrwala.then a dependency of Malik Nasir ud-Din Qabacha.” 

(Nizamuddin: Jatvami \iu-l-IIikayat, 14; Gibb Memorial Series, VIII.) Qabacha was 
a son-in-law of Qutb ud-Din, after whose death, Qabacha occupied Multan and Lahore. 
But he was a weak man. He was dispossessed of Lahore by Taj ud-Din Yaldooz. 
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After Chenghiz Khan had driven ’Ala ud-Din Muhammad Khwarizm Sliah from his 
kingdom, the latter’s son Jala) ud-Din Mangbarani came to India as a fugitive, and 
denied asylum by Iltutmisli, fell upon Qabacha and extorted a large sum of money 
from him. Later Qabacha was defeat;ed by Iltutmisli and died, or a<!Cording to some 
Muslim historians, committed suicide. It is hardly likely that a man with Qabacha’s 
record would have the temerity to attempt successfully, what Mu’izz ud-Din and Qutb 
ud-Din, two of the best generals of their time, had failed tc accomplisli. Heme wc 
accept the following suggestion of Hodivala, wdio also rejected Nizairiuddin’s un¬ 
supported assertion about Qabacha : “ ’Awfi was sent as a judge only to decide cases 

amongst Mussalmans who had resorted for commerce and trade to the country, which 
was still held firmly in the grasp of its Hindu kings. His functions were like those 

of Consuls of our times.The Kifah-ul-Aj(r:h al Hind informs us that if the thmf 

is a Mussalman, he is judged by the Hehevman of the Mussulmans, who pronounces 
sentences according to the laws of Islam. The Beherinan takes the place of a Kadi in a 
Mussulman country. He can only be chosen from those who have made a profession 
of {Booh of the MarnU of fndin^ 40)”. Hodivala op. cit., 172-7t3. 

(125) Kajasekhara relates a few incidents of Hhima’s reign which i^re not men¬ 
tioned by any other (^lironicler. One of these, namely Tejabpala’s fight with Ghughula 
has been mentioned above, (f.n. 112) According to the same Chronicler, Viradhavala 
had to fight with his wife’s brothers, Sangama and Ohrimanda of Vamanasthali. As 
the effort at mediation of Viradhavala’s wife, Jayataladevi, proved fruitless, there was 
a fight in which Viradhavala killed both the brothers. (Prabandhakoka, 106-07. For 
a possible identification of Sangama, see Bhandarkar, El, XI, 76). Baja^ekhara also 
describes another fight of Viradhavala, this time with king Bhlmasimha of 
Bhadresvara. {Prabandhakoiay 104-06). 

(126) Jayantasiihlia’s inscription : lA, VI, 198; Bhima’s inscription of V.S., 1283: 
I A, VI, 199, Formerly it was argued that Jayantasirhha of the Dhav’jJrahsti was no 
other than Bhima IT, on the following grounds :—(1) Abhinava Siddhardja being one 
of the epithets of Bhima If, he might have popularly been called a second Jayasirtiha 
also; (2) if so there would bo a taunting appositeness in Arjunavarman’s choosing to 
give him this name, dropping the qualification ‘second’, since the real Jayasiriiha 
conquered Mfilava, took DhaiTi by storm, defeated Arjuna’s predecevssor Ya^ovarman, 
and carried him captive to Anahilapataka. 

It is now correctly held that Jayasiihha of the Dhar-/?n/4<7#!/)i was no other than 
the usurper, who in his plate is called both ‘Jayasiriiha’ and ‘Jayantasiiiiha.* As 
several inscriptions of Bhima were issued during the period Jayantasiiiiha has been 
assumed to have ruled, it w^ould follow that he occupied little more than the capital 
and the surrounding territories. (127) Peterson MSS. 1887, N. 220, p. 37-45. 

(128) ye mantrino yt'ira rha. mandallkm-teshu kranio nOsti 'paro.kramo^sti 
pratikrii/d Jedsfu tato'sfi yeshdni hflmo inayi Rvdmi-'parigrahepi. KK, II, v. 95. 

(129) The following is an abstract translation of the relevant passages of KK (II, 
vv. 66-115) by Biihler : “Now there was one Arnoraja who belonged to another 
branch of the Chaulukya race. That royal saint was unable to boar the destruction 
of the country. He began to cleanse the kingdom of ‘thorns’, and gained great 
victories and immortal fame in the three worlds. His son is the illustrious Lavana- 
prasada, a warrior of the greatest bravery. He slow the chief of Nadula. In his 
well ordered kingdom, thieves are unknown; he himself takes only their glory from 
the hostile kings. Bebellious sdmantas are unable to check birn. Before him the 
ruler of Miilava, who had came to invade the country turned back; and the southern 
king also, when opposed by him, gave up the idea of war. His son, the illustrious 
Viradhavala, has gained splendid victories m battle. He resembles his father so 
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closely that ho reflects, as it were, his imago in a mirror. I'liese two, the father 
and the son, make the family unconquerable. Now it happened once that Lavana- 
prasada awoke at the end of the night, and at once sent for his purohita, SonieSvaradeva 
by name, the son of Kumura, as he wished to tell that siahta (a person who knows 
the results, in this case of dream), a dream which he had during the night. The 
priest came, made his obeisance, gave his blessings to the chiefs, and sat down on a 

mat. Then Lavanaprasada, who was attended by his son Vira, began to narrate as 

follows : “Tt seemed to me that J ascended the mountain of Siva and worshipped 
the god, who appeared visibly before my eyes. Then, after I had finished iny 
worship and was sunk in pious meditation, I saw standing before me a moon-faced 
maid, beautiful like Ilaka, dressed in white garments, anointed with white unguents, 
and holding a chaplet in her white hands. Wondering, I asked her who she wa.s 
and why she came. Then she addressed me thus i “O hero, know that I am the 
Fortune of the Gurjara king, who is sorely tormented by crow^ds of enemies. Alas ! 
those Gurjara princes are slain who were able to destroy their foes, in whose arms 
1 used to rest. The young or foolish wheel-king [Yo rnrlato samprati rlutl-rarnrfl 

padii'tra Hhlma the aaptama chakracarti is meant), who now reigns in their 

stead is unable to subdue the armies of his enemies. His manlrls and mandalikaa 
possess neither wisdom nor valour. They even raise their eyes to me, ihougli T am 
their lord’s law’fiil wife. The purohita (aauvastika) Aiiii^uvarman is dead, who used to 
protect me. Gone is the son of Munjala, who humbled rebellious Rajputs. Pratapa- 
malla, the Rathor, is no longer, who could not bear even the smell of a hostile 
elephant. My own people have brought me so low, excepting Jagaddeva, who kept 
the enemy from entering the capital. No lights shine now at night in the capital 
of Gurjara-land; it resounds with the howl of the jackal; its walls are broken. 
Therefore do thou, together with thy son VTradhavala, rescue me, and save the 
country.” After tlie goddess had spoken thus*, Lavanaprasada continued, ‘she threw 
her garland on this chair and vanished together with my dream. Now tell me what 
this means.* 

“Hereupon Sorae^vara addressed the chief, declared him to be the happiest of 
all Rajputs, since fortune wooed him of her own accord, and he exhorted him to 
accept the charge laid upon him and to engage able ministeis. Then Lavanaprasada 
appointed VTradhavala ‘lo save the country’, and he began to consider whom he shoidd 
appoint his mantn” 

(130) VV, ITT, vv. 35-92. The same story of the appointment of Vaatupala and 
Teiahpala is told by Rajasekhara (Prabandhakoia 101*2). 

(131) “BhTma, the husband of the earth, whose entire riches had disappeared 
through continual and too liberal gifts,—whose brilliant glory had departed, wlioso 
kingdom was bit by bit violently devoured by the barons,—ate his inmost heart in long 
accumulated cares. All at once the prince, whose whole possessions had become small, 
saw in a dream at the end of the night a glorious and splendid god. Thereupon the 
god poured upon the lord of the earth, who w'as, ns it were, the root of the creeper 
of love, the nectar waves of his eloquence as follows : M thy grandfather, king 
Kumarapala, who have won the bliss of lieaven through the laws of Arhat, am come 
because T love thee in thy misfortune. ?on, T will give thee a proud governor of the 
kingdom, through whom thou obtaincst gieat glory, as fire does by the wind. The 
great armed Arnoraja, son of the illustrious Dhavala, was an elephant in the forest 
of tlio Chaulnkya stem, an eagle for the serpents, his enemies. This man of 
adventurous spirit, who was the cause of my glory, was made by me, whose heart 
he won by courage, the lord of the city of Bhimapallf. When evil counsellors opposed 
thee, this strong one made thy accession the means of repaying my favour for^ever. His 
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son is Lavanyaprasada, whoso arm brandishing the sword prepares to destroy his 
enemies in fight. If thou make him lord of all [ftarrvsrara) thou wilt become the 
husband of Fortuna and rest in happiness like Vishiiii in the Ocean. }fe has a soji, 
Viradhavala, who for the sake of the battle wishes to perform again the oath of the 
descendant of Bhrigu to destroy the Kshatriya race. Give this strong-armed one, 
whose shining toe nails have become jewels on the heads of hostile kings, the rank of 
heir to the throne (yaurar^ji/o), and thyself wilt rule yet a long time. Still more! 
save thou the Jaina faith which helped me to attain unhindered to the fields of heaven.’ 
Bhima then made obeisance to the vision which blessed him. When in the morning 
the sound of trumpet announced the sunrise to the ruler of the world, sleep, which 
closed his lotus-eyes, departed, like the night which closes the eye-like water-lilies. 
Then the husband of the earth, who had accomplished the duties of the morning, 
visited liis hall, whose thick buttresses of jewels streamed forth rich splendour. The 
ruler caught sight of the devoted nobles among the company amongst whom were the 
father and the son w’liom the god had pointed out. Thereupon the king directed 
joyfully this gracious speech before the nobles to Lavanyaprasada :—‘Through tliy 
father, the terror of enemies, I was set up (as king) in this kingdom; do thou therefore 
increase my diminishing prosperity. .Accept from me, thou great in war, the rank of a 
lord over all; Viradhavala, who shines in virtue, shall be my successor.’ Thus 
requested by the king, entreated in a matter in which they ought to have been 
suppliants, the two spoke joyfully;—‘Four Majesty’s command is law to us.’ 
Viradhavala then folded his hands together and begged in a. suppliant manner for an 
adviser, w'ho w'ould bo distingidslmd by extraordinary virtues, acquainted with the use 
of wea|:K)us, with books, with the acquisition of wealth, and with battle. Greatly 
delighted by the speech of Viradhavala, Bhima then recommended V^astupfila and 
Tejahpala after reciting their genealogy.” {SS, TI, v. 51 and III, vv. 1-62). 

(132) About this it has been stated, that this poem ‘‘seems to have been 

inscribed on a slab of stone in the ^5akunik^lvihrtra in order to commemorate the gifts 
of Tejahpala to tl»o temple.” (Introduction to VTP, X). (153) VTP, vv. 55 51. 

(134) SKK, vv. 74-75. (135) KK, II, vv. 60-61. (136) BLARBP, 283-300. 

(137) hhasrat-prahharain-adhriraya nirantaraya dhnrtnotsava-vyafikarayn niruntardyn 

yo Ourjar-c7.vai^H-inahtpafi-Bhrnia-bhfr/m'montrindraf dprahaSntrfm njti prapvdf. 

Narandrdymymanda XVT, v. 35. 

(138) DHNT, II, 1028-29. (139) It may bo noted that in the latest biograpliy 

of Nadir by Lockhart, this division of kingdom is not mentioned. (140) lA, VI, 194; 
El, IX, 73; TA, VI, 206. (141) Kadi plate no. 10, lA, VI, 210. (142) JBBRAS, IX, 

157; Bhnndarkar MSS., 1883-84, 11-12, 150. (143) Both Soniasiiiiha and Vayajaladeva 

are mentioned in the Kadi grant no. 9 of Bhima. Somasimha alone is mentioned also 
in Kadi grants nos. 5, 7 and 8. (144) Kadi grants nos. 7, 8 and 9. (145) Dutmujoda^ 

Prologue. (146) DHNI, II, 1035, f.n. 5; El, XXI I, 288; I A, LVIl, 33. 


CHAPTEH X 
Tlie Vaghelas 

(1) Cambay Inscription : Bh. Ins., 214. (2) After describing the Chaulukya kings 

up to Bhima II, Somes vara states. 

atha tatr-aiva ChAulukya'vamMo saich’&ntar'odgatah, 

Arnordjah m tajarskiS’tan-ndmrarshat viplavam, 

KK. II, v. 62. 
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(3) That Dhavala was the father of Arnoraja is known from Klrtihauviudi (IT, 
V. 63). Merutuhga says that Anfika, the father of Lavanaprasada was the son of 
Kumarapala’s mother’s sister. PC1\ 149; PCJ, 94. (4) SKK, v. 74. (5) PCT, 154; 
PCJ, 98. (6) PCT, 149; PCJ, 94. (7) SKK, v. 74. (8) PCT, 154 56; PCJ, 98. 

(9) Catalogue of MSS Pattan Bhandar, p. 33. 

(10) That Pratapomalla was the elder brother is apparent from the Cambay 
inscription of Sarangadeva (Bh. Ins., 227, v. 8). The Muralidhar temple inscription 
of Karna 11 {Buddhiprakasa, 1910, 17) also states that Visvala (Visala) was the younger 
brother (anujannui) of Pratapamalla. This relationship is also known from the Cintra- 
prahasti of Sarangadeva (El, 1, 271). While editing the Cintra-prf/^as/i, Biihler 
mistook the compound Pratapamalla-avarajah, an epithet given to Visvainalla (Visala) 
in verse 8, a.s Bahuvriht, and stated that Pratapamalla was the younger brother of 
Visala. In fact the compound in this case is only Tatpurmha, PratdpamaUasyn- 
avamjah, showing that Visala was the younger brother of Pratapamalla. 

(11) PrabandhahoSa, 124-25. According to Rajasekhara, Virama after reaching 
Javillipnra was taking rest, and had opened his outer garments (ahgaraHhiha). Some 
archers appointed by Udayasiiiiha took advantage of his unpreparedness and struck 
with hundreds of arrows till his body resembled a sieve (jarjjaras-chdlant-prdyaht'iyah 
hrita). 

(12) Prahandhahokt, 101. According to Rajasekhara, Viradhavala ruled jointly 
with his father. (13) Catalogue of MSS, in JeMtlrntre Bhandar, p. 35, no. 282. 
(14) Lunapasaka is mentioned in Kadi grants nos. 4 and 6, lA, VI, 196-203. Virama 
is mentioned in Kadi grant, lA, VI, 205-6. For the meaning of the abbreviation U, 
see H. Liiders, Jaina Inscriptions at the Temple of Neminatha on Mt. Abu, ET, VJII, 
204. Cambay Inscription, Bh. Ins., 214. (15) Kadi grants nos. 8 and 9, lA, VI, 
205-06. (16) K.adi grant no, 11, TA, VI, 211. 

(17) rarshe harsha-nishanna-shan-nnhatike Sri-Vikram-OTvihhritah 
Jcdldd-dtd.daSa-sanlc/iya-hdyan-Satdt mascHra Magh-dhvaye 
Paiichaniyd7h cha fithau dinddi-samaye rare cha bhanos-turo- 
dvodhmh ead-gatiwosti lagnamasarn tattvaryaUlm ivaryatdni, 

{VV, XIV, v.‘ 37). 

This works out to be 5th day of the bright half of Magha, V.S. 1296. 

(18) See above ref. no. 13. (19) Sundha Hill Inscription, v. 50; El, TX, 78. For 

D, R. Bhandarkar’s opinion, ET, XI, 76, (20) Muralidhar Temple Inscription, op. cit. 

(21) Cat. of MSS, in Pattan Bhandar, p. 33. no. 57. (22) In the colophon of the 

Kalpasiitra dt. V.S. 1247 written at Broach, it is definitely stated the Dandd(dhipati) 
of Lata was appointed by BhTma. Peterson MSS., 1887, 51. (23) Oat. of M.SS. Pattan 
Bhandar, p. 60, no. 84. (24) For a discussion of this date see the chapter on 
Chronology. 

(25) tasy-dnujamnd prathltah prithivydm Srl-Visraldhhyo nripatih prachandah 
Dhdr-ddhindtham samare rijitya pvrlm riidlam sa hahhafija Dhdrdm 

Muralidhar Temple Ins. v. 9. 

(26) See above chapter on Bhima and BG, I, ii, 242, 625. (27) JBBRAS, XII, 

38; ET, XIX, 27. 

(28) yen-dkarl risdla Visala rharnu samhdra kdl-dnale 
he.honrnulita infda rdja-samare nirrirani’vrvi-talam 
Homadri ; Vratakhanda-^praiasti. 

(29) garjad-Curjara garva pnrrata-hhidn damhlioli dorvikratnah (ibid). See also 

Sangur Ins. of Mahadeva, ET, XXIII, 194. (30) lA, XIV, 316. 

(31) The theory that kings of Gujarat at this time held sway over Konkatt, was 
first put forward by A. K. Nairne ; “Irt the thirteenth century,” Nairne wrote, 
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“while the Devagiri Yadavas held the inland part of the district, it seems probable 
that the Anahilavada kings kept a hold on certain places along the coast. lids Mfild, 
188, 189). They seem to have had considerable power at sea. Bhiradev II (1179-1225) 
had ships that went to Sindh, and Arjundev (1260) had a Mussulman admiral. Tod's 
Western India, 207; lids Maid, 161). At the close of the thirteenth century Gujarat, 
according to Eashid ud-Din (1310), included Cambay, Somnath, and Konkan Thana. 
But his statements are confused, (hUliot, I, 67. In another passage of the same sec¬ 
tion he makes Konkan Thana separate from Gujarat.) and according to Marco Polo, 
in his time (1290) there was a prince of Thana who was tributary to no one. The 

people were idolators with a language of their own.There were other petty 

chiefs on the coast, ndihs^ rdjds, or rdis, who were probably more or less dependent 
on the Anahilavada kings,'’ (History of Konkan, BG, I, ii, 25) Nairne obviously 
meant the defeat of Mallikarjuna at the hands of Kuniarapala’s army, for liis reference 
to lids Mala (1856 ed.) shows that he was refening to Kumiirapala. Hence it cannot 
be the thirteenth century unless he means the Vikrama era. As for his other refer¬ 
ence, that Bhima II had ships, I fail to find it; it is neither in the lids Mala nor 
in the Western India. Further 1 cannot find Nairne’s authority for stating that 
Arjunadeva had a Muslim admiral. The last sentence in Nairne's passage quoted 
above is his personal opinion, for which 1 cannot see any justification, for Konkan 
was definitely incorporated in the Yadava kingdom by A.D. 1270. (BG, I, ii, 247, 
530; Wathen Plates, JRAS, (O.S.), V, 177). 

Unfortunately R. S. Panchamukhi has again given currency to this theory. He 
begins by stating that Konkan was annexed by Kuniarapala and was later lost uhder 
his successors. Then he adds : “According to Marco Polo (A.D. 1290, History of 
Konkan, p. 25), the chiefs of the west coast of north Konkan were dependent on 
Anahilavada kings. Rashid ud-Din (ibid) (A.D. 1300 sic) states that Gujarat included 
at the close of the thirteenth century A D. Cambay, Somnath, and Konkan Thana. 
Thus it is evident from these references that the Paramara hold on the northern 
part of Konkan was dislodged and the Gurjara sway established in the latter half 
of the 13th century A.D.” (El, XXII192) Marco Polo however says just the 
contrary as was correctly noted by Nairne, (see above, and Yule : Marco Polo ed. 
by Cordier, (1903, II, 395). As for Rashid ud-Din, Panchamukhi has not taken into 
account his contradictory statements noted by Nairne. Rashid ud-Din (1310 A.D.) 
undoubtedly says, “Guzerat is a large country within which are Kambaya, Somnat, 
Kankan, Tana and several other cities and towns;" but in the next passage he 
states : “Beyond Guzerat are Tana and Konkan." (E k D, I, 67). 

Rashid ud-Din is hardly a reliable authority. His work is mostly an unac¬ 
knowledged adaptation of al-Beruni's great work, but as the passages relating to 
Gujarat and Konkan quoted above does not occur in al-Beruni’s work, it has to be 
presumed that Rashid ud-Din borrowed it from some other authority. The contradic¬ 
tory nature of his statements shows that he was following two authorities written at 
different periods, or had gathered his materials from some sailors. Unless those 
authorities and their dates can be established, it cannot be said that Konkan during 
any part of the 13th century A.D. formed a part of the Gujarat kingdom. For all 
we know, the first statement of Rashid ud-Din might be valid for Kumarapala's reign, 
and the second part for that of bis successors. 

(32) jite cha labhyate Lakshmir-mrite ch-dpi surahgand 
ksha^a-vidhvamiini kuyd kd chintd marane tone 
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Prahandhakokay 127. It is interesting to compare this verse with the following : 
hato vd 'prdjisyasi a m gam jitvd rd bhoknh yasu mah ivi 
tasmdd-iittishtha Kaunteya yuddhaya kritanischayah 
Bhugavadyitdf II, v, 37. 

In the Bombay Gazetteer (I, i, 202) it is stated : “The author Soine^vara describes 
how he twice came to the aid of his friend Vastupala. On one occasion he saved 
Vastupula from a persecution from j)oculation. The second occasion was more serious. 
Siriiha the maternal uncle of king Visaladeva whipped the servant of a Jain monastery 

.(Kathvate, KiriikaumviH^ xx).“ Somesvara never described these incidents. 

Kathvate, in his introduction to Kirtikaumudi, gave an abridged version of these 
stories, but ho made it clear that he was quoting from the Prahandhakom. 
(33) PrabandhakoSaj 126-27, 

(34) prerito hhupath tena pdpvna pisun-dtmand 
mydrd-rutnain-updddya Te}ahpdla‘kar d'mhujdt 
Ndgaresya garasy-e. va loka-sambdTa-kdrinah 
nyudhat prdsndomddhdya pdnau Ndgada^inajitrlimh 
Jina-harsha Gani : Vastupdlaeharitay vv. 78-79; See also vv. 75-77. 

(36) Prdchina Jaina L<ekha Samgraha; Ins. no. 66, (36) See above ref. no, 23. 

(37) Peterson Mss., 1883, App. I, 41. (38) VV, Intr. by C. D. Dalai, p. viii, f.n. 1. 

But according to a Pattavall, Vastupala died in V.S. 1298 and Tejahpala 14 years 

later. (Collected worhi of ]{. O. Bhandurkar II, 80). (39) Oat. of MSS. in Pallan 

Bhandar, 2X8; ibid, p. 33, no. 40. (40) Porbandar Ins., P.O., II, 225; Kadi plate, 

lA,*V1, 212. (41) Jina-harsha Gani : Vastupdlacharita, vv. 41-3. (42) Amararhandrn- 

kari-prabandha, Prahandhakom 61-3. (43) Cintra-/?ra«fl6’fi, ET, v. 9, El, I, 274. (44) 

Bhandarkar, MSS., 1883-84, 16, 323; Jngaducharita, VI, vv. 67-137. The account of 
relief afforded by Jagadu as related in his biography is exaggerated. (46) See above 
ref. no. 10. (46) For referencOvS see above ref. no. 10. (47) Paitlian Plates; I A, XIV, 

314; I urushottainapura Plates, El, XXV, 199. (48) BG, I, ii, 525, f.n. 4. (49) ibid, 

239. (50) Mysore Ar(dt. Surrey Bc/Jort,l92Q,m. (51) El, XITI, 198. (52) Bhandarkar, 
BG, I, ii, 247; Fleet, ibid, 529. (53) Kathdratndkara, Cat. of Mss. Pattan Bhandars, 

p. 14, no, 15. Dakavaikdlikdfikd, ibid, p. 135, no. 204. (54) Undated Cutcli Inscrip¬ 
tion, PO, III, 22. (55) Kantela Inscription of Arjuna, PO, III, 21. (56) Girnar 

Inscription of Arjuna, PO, III, 21. 

(57) The Colophon of a MS. of Ahhidhdnachividmanindniarnd^^^^^ (Cat. of MSS. 
Pattan Bhandars, p. 74, no. Ill) mentions the name of Mahdrdjakvmdra-A^rJ SixrsLngakdevii 
along with that of Mahdrdjddhirdja Arjunadeva. This is unusual, and I have not come 
across another example in the Chaulukya records, except one, where a prince is men¬ 
tioned along with the reigning king. The manuscript is stated to be dated V.S. 1337, 
but this date must be wrong (may be printing mistake) as both inscriptions and 
colophons prove that Sarahgadeva was reigning in V.S. 1332, 

(58) Cambay Stone Inscription, Bh. 7ws., 227. For a discussion of the possible 
date of Rama’s accession, see the chapter on Chronology. 

(59) tasy-dngaja samprati rdjate'sau Srhlidma-ndrnd nripa chakravarti. V. 11, 
Muralidhar Temple Inscription, Buddhiprakas, 1910 ASI, 1935-36, 98. 

(60) Sdrarigaderah kuivblie. dhardyarh Bdm-dnujo-Lakshmana-sannivaScha v. 12, 
ibid. (61) Amaran Stone Inscription of V.S. 1333; Puratatva, 1, i, 37; Ed. by 
Diskalkar, PO, ITT, 23. 

(62) In the Abu Vimala Vasahi Inscription of V.S. 1360 (PO, III, 69), Visala is 
described as the governor of 1800-//iflwrfff/fl, which was the same as Chandravati. The 
Patnarayana inscription of the Abu Paranmra Pratvpasiihha of V.S. 1344 (v. 42, I A, 
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CLV, 79), mentions Visala as leigning in Chandrilvati, and calls him the conqueror o^ 
the Malavas and the Turushkas. 

(63) DHNI, II, 1043. Dr. Ray is ‘tempted to think' that Jayasimha of the 
Pathari inscription of V.S. 1326 (A.D. 1269) is identical with Jayavarman II. 
(ibid, 905, f.n. 2). 

(64) 1). C. Ganguly : HUtory oj The Paramdni Dynmtt/f 227. Dr. Ganguly is of 
the opinion that Jayavarman II and Jayasimha were two different pcisons. 

(66) Bh. Ins.y 113; ASI, 1907-08, 214. This inscription has not yet been properly 
edited. (66) Ferishta (Briggs), 361. 

(67) Amir Khusrau : Tarlkh-i 'Alai or Khaza'in-vl Futvh, K. & />, 111, 76; Tr. 
by M. Habib, //II, VIll, 365. Amir Khusrau : Ashiqa, F & D, 111, 544-45. 

(68) TazjiyatU’l Am^ar IW Tajiiyatn-l Amr by Abdullah Wassaf : E & D, 111, 31. 

(69) Abu Inscription of Samarasimha, v. 46, lA, XYI, 550. (70) K. B. Haider, El, 

XXTT, 287; A. C. Bannerjee : ‘Struggle between Delhi and Mewar in the Thirteenth 
Century*, D. B. Bhandarkar Memorial Volume, 89. (71) Zia nd-Din Barani : Tarikh-i 

Firoz Shahi, E & D, TIT, 102. (72) Ibid, 122. 

(73) The Muslim liistorians always refer to the Mongols of this period as 
‘heathens’ or ‘pagans’. Thougli the Chaghtai Mongols who were invading India at 
this time were converted to Islam before some other branches, one of their kings in 
A.D. 1327 bore the name, Tarmachirin, wdiich is equivalent to Dharma^rT. ('R. 
Grousset: I/empire des Steppes, 414) Of Hulagu, the conqueror of Baghdad and 
destroyer of the Caliphate, Grousset states : “Nous savons qu'il (Hulagu) restait 
plutot boudhiste et, en particulier, devot au bodhisattva Maitreya”. (ibid, 432) Of 
Mongka (Mangu), the third great Khan and grandson of Chenghiz, Grousset writes : 
“En 1256 une sorte de concile boudhique se tint a sa (Mongka) coiir, a Quaraquo- 
rum”. (ibid, 342.) Of Kublai Khan Grousset states that by an edict in A.D., 1279, 
“Koubolai s’opposa a la propagande mnsulmano eti Chine”, (ibid, 373). 

(74) Abu Vimala Vasahi Inscription, in which Visala is mentioned as governor 
of IWO-mandalas under Siiraiigadeva is dated V.S., 1350. PO, 111, 69. (75) Ibid. 

(76) Jinaprabha : Tirthakalpa, 95. This point is discussed fully below'. Eratiim : 
In the text Jinaprabha has been inis-printed as Jinaprabha. (77) Vanthali Inscrip¬ 
tion : PO, III, 26. That Vijayananda was a grandson of ViradhavaJa is known from 
“An Incomplete Inscription at Rajakota Museum”, Ed. by D. B. Diskalkar, ABORT., 
V, 171. (78) PO, III, 22; lA, XXI, 276. 

(79) Adindthacharita : Colophon, Catalogve of MSS. in Jesulmcre Bhandai, 
p. 42, no., 334. (80) Uttarddhydya7ia ; Colophon : Catalogue of MSS. Pnttnn 

Bhandare, p. 327, no. 1. (81) JA, XLI, 20 ff. (82) Bhandarkar MSS. 1883-84, 
pp. 17-8 & 326. (83) Amaran Inscription, PO, III, 23. (84) Girnar Inscription 

of Arjunadeva, PO, III, 21. (85) Bhandarkar MSS. 1883-84, 17-8, and 326. (86) 
M.S. Nainar: Arab OeogropheFa Knowledge of Southern India, 53. 


CHAPTER XI 
Civilisation is Mortal 

(In some pages the chapter heading has been mis-printed as (Jirilisotion of mortal) 
(1) For the date of Karna’s accession see the chapter on Clironology. (2) The 
inscriptions of Karfta merely show that his territory included Saurashtra (Mangrol 
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ns., PC, III, 73) and Idar, a state in llajputana (ASI, 1933-36, 98.) (3) ‘Ala ud-BiA 
was crowned twice, once just after the murder of Jalal ud*Din, and again after 

entering Delhi on October 20th, 1296. (4) Garshasp Malik was the name of ‘Alii 

ud-Din before he became king. (5) Wassaf : E. & D, ITT, 31. 

(6) This placed the Muslim merchants at the mercy of the Mongols. When 

the Mongols attacked Lahore in A.D. 1241, the Muslim merchants of the city neglec¬ 
ted to offer any resistance for they were afraid lest their safe conduct through the 
Mongol territories should be jeopardised. This civilian dissension was one of the 
reasons which prompted the Muslim governor of Lahore to evacuate the city. 

Tvbaqul-i-Ndiim (Raverty), 655, f.n.2. 

(7) According to the Khttza 'inu 1 Fufuh, Ulugh Khan received orders on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 20th Jumadi-awwal, 699 A.H., to attack Gujarat. (K & 1), III, 74; JIH, 
VUI, 367) The invasion of Gujarat is put by Barani (Tarikh-i-Fitoz Shahij Tr. 
Fuller, JASB., 1869, 190) and Nizam ud-Din (TahaqCit-i-Akharl, Tr., I, 157) in the 
third year of his reign, that is A.D. 1299. Ferishta has 697 A.H., (FerishUi, 

(Briggs), 1, 327), while Badauni gives the date of Ulugh Khan’s invasion as 698 A.H. 
(Badauni, Tr. I, 255). Hodivala suggested that the correct date of the invasion 
should bo 20th Jamadiu-l-awwal, 697 A.H., (5th March, 1298) which was a Wednes¬ 
day, whejciis the corresponding dates in A.H. 698 and 699 were Monday and Friday 
respectively. (Hodivala, op. cit., 249) But it seems that on the date suggested by 
Hodivala, Ulugh Khan received his orders from ‘Alfi ud-Din, (JIH, VIII, 357) so 
that it may be concluded that Ulugh Khan started later. An inscription at Somanath 
shows that fighting with Muslims took place there in June 1299. (NIA, I, 695) 
Hence it is certain that even if the invading force started in A.D. 1298, fighting 
continued till the middle of the next year, which might have misled the authors, 
who placed the invasion in the third year of ‘Ala ud-Din’s reign. 

(8) Biihler : lA, XXVI, (1897), 194-5. (9) G. H. Ojha : History of Rajputana 

TI, 476. (10) ASI, 1907-08, 214. (11) The Guhilots of Mevad were finally 

conquered by ‘Alii ud-l) in A.D. 1303, when he conquered Chitor from Ratnasimha, 
son and successor of Samarasiriiha. 

(12) Futuh-vs-Salatiny 242. The relevant passages from the FutuJhuS’Snlatin 
were kindly translated for me by Mr. K. M. Maitra. (13) See above r.n. 8. (14) 

NIA, I, 695; Ed. by Diskalkar. 

(16) Surprise seems to have been complete. A contemporary Muslim historian 
writes : “At early dawn they surrounded Kambayat and the idolaters were aw’akened 
from their sleepy state of carelessness and were taken by surprise, not knowing where 
to go, and mothers forgot their children and dropped them from their embrace.” 
(Wassaf : E & D, III, 43.) 

(16) Vichdrasrimi, JBBRAS, IX, 155. (17) KhazaHnu-l Futvh, JIH. VIII, 

357. (18) E & D, III, Appendix, 645-566. (19) Futuh-us-Sdatiny 242. (20) ibid, 278. 

(21) JASB., 1869, 190 ff. 

(22) Tahaqdt-i-Akhariy (Tr.) I, 157; Badauni, (Tr.) I, 233. Prof. K. R. Qanungo 
is of the opinion that mention of Devaladevi in the text of Tabaqdt-i-Akbari may 
be an interpolation. (IHC, III, 878). 

(23) Even Ferishta could not swallow Khusrau’s story that Karna agreed to send 
his daughter to ‘Ala ud-Din with many presents. 

(24) Ferishta (Briggs) I, 366-8. Ferishta gives the date of the beginning of 
southern expedition of Malik Kafur as A.D. 1308. Barani, however states that Malik 
Kafur started some time in A.D. 1301. K. S. Lai : History of the Khiljis, 189. 

(25) Barani’s silence is hardly conclusive. Of him it has been said that, he 
(Zia ud-Din Barani) “like many others is an unfair narrator. Several of the most 
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important events of the reign he celebrated have been altogether omitted, or slurred 
over Jis of no consequence”. (E & I), III, 95). (26) K. S. Lai, op. cit., 396. 

(27) K. S. Lai states that Alp Khan wa.^ appointed governor of Gujarat and 
stayed there from 1300-1314 A.D. (ibid, 86, f.n. 21). lie does not however quote any 
authoriry, and I am unable to find any for concluding that Alp Khan was appointed 
in A.D. 1300. (*S'eo also N. Venkataramanayya: The Early Muslim Expansion In 
South India, 28, f.n. 27) Lai has not noted Merutunga. whose evidence is, 1 believe, 
conclusive. 

(28) Venkataramanayya: op. cit; 19 ff, 26 ff. S. K. Aiyangar : South India And 
Her Muhammedan Invaders, 92. ff. 

(29) Ramachandra had stopped sending his tribute about A.D. 1306, which was 
the cause—according to Khusrau, Barani and others—of resumption of hostilities 
against him. (K. S. Lai, op. cit., 188) Venkataramanayya, however, accepts ‘Tsami’s 
version that Rilmachandra secretly sent a message to ‘Ala ud-Din to help him against 
his rebellious sons who had imprisoned him. (Venkataramanayya, op. cit. 26) It 
is possible that his spirited sons gained the upper hand and slopped paying the 
annual tribute to Delhi, which frightened the craven hearted Riimachandra wlio had 
sacrificed one of his daughters by giving her in marriage to 'Ala ud-Din (ibid 18-9), 
and probably felt no compunction in betraying his freedom loving sons to preserve 
his miserable crown. 

(30) m Mrda, T, 266. (31) JRBKAS., TX 155. (32) IHQ, XXT, 98. 

CHAPTER XI—Appendix I 

(1) An excellent summary of all the objections raised against the historicity of 
AsMqa will be found in Prof. K. R. Qnaungo’s article 'The Historicity of the Love 
Itomance—Daul Itani Wa Khizr Khan' {I.H,0., TTI, 877-79). Prof. Qanungo has 
rejected the opinion of Sri Jagan Lai Gupta and others who believe that DevaladcvJ 
had no existence as “nothing but prejudice running amock*'. 

For a discussion of the historicity of the Ashtqa see K. M. Munshi : (Ilory 
That toas Gurjara DeSa, 11, (Appendix, 2nd Ed). 

(2) No great value can be attached to Barani’s silence. See above ref. no. 25 
Karna II (Chapter XT). 

(3) Nizam ud-Dln quoted from the Futuh uS’Salatin (Intr. to Tahaqdtd' 
Akharl, Tr. p.v). Badauni also mentioned Futvh-vs-Salatin as a historical work. 
(Badaiini, Tr., I, 314). 

(4) It should not be supposed that the Muslim historians were insensible to the 
dishonour of a princess captured by her enemies. But when the girl happened to be 
a Muslim, another typo of story was invented to protect her honour for posterity. 
Thus, Minhaj relates, that after the sack of Baghdad, Hulagu, who shared his spoils, 
sent a daughter of the Caliph to Mangu Khan. On her way to Mongol emperor, the 
princess arrived a Samarkand, where was a mausoleum of one of her ancostoi's, 
Having obtained permission to visit the tomb the girl went there and prayed: “O 
God! if this Kusam, son of Abbas (whose mausoleum it was), my ancestor, hath 
honour in Thy presence, take this Thy servant unto Thyself, and deliver her out 
of the hands of these strange men”. Immediately she transmitted her soul to the 
Most High God. {Tnhaqdt-i-Ndsirl, Tr. by Raverty, 1267-68). 

Similarly a story developed that while fleeing before the Mongols, Jalal ud-Dtn 

Mangbarani drowned bis family in the Indus lost they should fall in the hands of 

the Mongols. Another version of the same episode states that Jalal ud-Din escaped 
alone and presumably had to leave his family captives in the hands of the Mongols. 

Th« precipitate flight of Jalal ud-Din and the fact that he marraied in India rendei’s 
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the second version more believable. Naturally the Muslim historians were anxious 
to hide the fact that the ladies of the Khwarzm Shah's harem wei'e captured by the 
barbarian Mongols and shared the usual fate of women captives in those days. 

(5) E. & D., Ill, 544-45. (6) Hodivala, op. cit., 368. (7) Badauni, (Tr,) 

I, 275; FrMifa, (Briggs), I, 390. (8) Ashiqa, E. & D., HI, 345. 

(9) A typical example of the manners among contemporary Muslim princes is 
afforded by the abortive rebellion of Ikit Khiin, a nephew of ‘Ala ud-Din. Barani 
relates that one day Ikit Khim nearly succeeded in having ‘Ala ud-Din assassinated 
by several archers. Before ascertaining carefully whether the Sultan had really died 
or not, Ikit ran to the royal pavillion where after announcing ‘Ala ud-Din’s death, 
he immediate’y ruslied to take po.sse3sion of ‘Ala ud-Din’s /wrem. But the custodian 
of the haron, Malik Dinar, refused to let Ikit enter unless the severed head of ‘Ala 
ud-Din was produced. While the foolish Ikit was parleying with Dinar, ‘Ala ud Din, 
whose wound liad been superficial, returned, and Ikit took to flight. {Torihh’i-Firoz 
Shnhi, Tr. JASB, 1859, 211-14). 

(10) CHI, ITT, 124. The words within inverted comma arc from Thomas [The. 
Chronirhs of the Pathan Kiitr/s of Delhij 177, note) who first started the canard. 

(11) Hodivala op. cit., 369. 


CHAPTER XT—Appendix II 

(1) BG, T, i, 206. Tndraji did not give any refcicrice for this statement. (2) 
ARB, 264. (3) MM H. P. Sastri : Catdogue. of il/.SS’. In The A.SJl, 17/, No., 
5398, 

(4) This genealogy was first brought to light by Dr. H. I). Sharma (K. S. 
Aij/angar Commemoration Volume^ 52). Prof. A. H. Nizami first utilised this manus¬ 
cript to trace the genealogy of the Viighclas of Rewa. (T.H.C., IX (1945), 151). 

(5) Vlrahhtmudaya-kdvyam, Text and translation by Lele and llpadhyaya with 
critical analysis by 8hastri 


CHAPTER—XII 
Chronology 


(1) Vicharaheni: JBBRAS., IX, 159 ff. (2) Uhandarhar MSS., 1883-84, pp. 9 
and 12. (3) K. Madhava Krishna Sharma ; Buhrs of Anahilardda, IRQ, XXI 98. 

(4) JBBRAS., IX, 155. (6) ^Ain-i-Akbarl (Tr. 2nd Ed.), II, 266. (6) R. 
Sewell : The Dates in Morutunga’s “Prabandba Chintamani ', JRAS, 1920, 333-41. 
(7) Bhandnrkar MSS., 1883-84, 12. (8) lA, XVIII, 185. 

(9) Ibid. Biihler criticised these documents in the following words in course 
of his review of Bhandarkar’s 'Peport on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscript in the 
Bombay Presidency During the Year 1883-84’ : “A full account of the contents of 
the historical fragment is given in pp. 9-14 and App. HI, L. The piece is certainly 
very interesting. But I doubt that it deserves the great confidence which Dr, 
Bhandarkar places in it.” lA, XVIII, 185. 

(10) Sharma op. cit. (see above r.n. 3). (11) ‘Abul Fazl op. cit. 
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(130) lA, XIII, 69. (131) Hultzsch who edited the inscription translated the 

passage as follows : “And money is to be given (to the grantees) in three portions ; 
first in Bhadrapada, secondly in Karttika, and thirdly in Magha.“ (132) LP, 10. 
(133) LP, 16. (134) El, XV, 137. (136) LP. 25. (136) LP, 25. (137) Gautama, 

X, 26 ; A'pastamba, 11, 26, 9 ; Vaskhtha, XlX, 37. (138) LP, 14. 

(139) PO, III, 69. Another instance of the villagers* being made responsible 

for the theft committed within their villages is found in tiie post script of a Kadi 
grant of Bhima (no. 10 lA, VI, 208) which states that the possessors of {satha- 

bhoktd) two villages are responsible for the robberies committed within their 
boundaries. As these provisions are specially mentioned it is to be presumed that 
such arrangements were exceptions and not the rule. Probably these were punitive 

measures, 

(140) PCT, 84. (141) Moharajaparajaya, ix. (142) &ahuntalam, Act, VJ. 

(143) Fleet; Belgamve Inscription of Vinayaditya, 7.4, XlX, 145. (144) ET, XX, 

64. (145) lA, VI, 200, 201. LP, 35. (146) LP, 35. (147) P. V. Kane: Hhtonj 

of Dhurmasmtra, Vol. IT, pt. ii, 865. 

(148) Gautama, X, 43-45 ; Vamhtha, III, 13-14 ; Manu, VIII, 36-39 ; 

Ydjnai'Mlkya, II, 34-35 ; Niirada, VII, 6-7. The subject has been discussed in detail 
by U. C. Ghoshal, op, cit. 118-122 and Kane op. cit. Ill, 175. 

(149) Biihler, El, 1. 75, f.n, ; Ghoshal op. cit, 237. They are supported by 

Many, VII, 118. (160) El, I, 88 ; CII, III, 171. (151) CII, III, 189, f.n. 4. 
(152) Jolly : Hindu Lawn and Oustomu, 268, 270. (153) El, IX, 47, f.n. 1. 

(154) U. C. Ghoshal, op. cit. 220. Unfortunately Dr. Ghoshal has not given 
the exact reference to the inscription of Nepal which formed the basis of his 
contention, but there is hardly any doubt that ho is referring to the Inscription 
du Yag Bahai of Sivadeva (S. Levy, Lc Nepal, III, 138), which states as follows : 
vhau ra-paraddraAiat^yd-aamhandli adi-jjatlch-dparadhaAcfirindm karxra mdtram rdjahuld. 
Tad'grih,a'kshctra’kalalr-ddi-8arra-drarj/-(lnja-8a?ighasy'efy‘anena‘ch(i sampannah. This 
was translated by Levy as follows ; “En cas de vol, d’adultere, de meurtre, de 
complicite, etc., los cinq crimes capitaux, le personne seul de delinquent reviendra 
aux fonctionnaires royau-K ; sa maison, ses champs, ses femmes, tons ses biens enfin 
reviendront au venerable clerge”. (Ibid, 144). Thus we see that only tho body 
of tho guilty person {kariru vidtram : la personne sevh) will belong to tho king and 
tho property of the criminal to the donee, in other words tho king did not abdicate 
his criminal jurisdiction of inflicting corporal punishment, though he gave up his 
right to collect the fines. 

(165) Ghoshal op. cit., 260. (156) ibid, 256. (157) El, III, 263. This inscription 
also gives the donee the right to enjoy aputrika-drarya. (158) Ghoshal op. cit, 266. 
(169) T.P. Taswell-Langmead : English Constitutional History, (9th Ed.) 322. (160) El, 

I, 271-287. 

(161) 'Chdturjdtakapdddndin yah sammilitapoUake\ (v. 63) are the actual words 
used in the Cintra-TJrn^asft, which Biihler tentatively explained as ‘treasury’ (El, 
I, 278, f.n. 44). The same word occurs in the /vf*(25) which its learned editor translates 
as ‘government money bag.’ I do not know if the editor derives this meaning from 
any Old Gujrati word but *BhanddrYNarasimhasya potake\ (LP, 25) is 1 believe better 
translated as ‘into the treasury of which Bhan^riri Narasimha was in charge*. 
Incidentally, it may bo observed, that small coincidences like this in the use of 
archaic words common to both inscriptions and LP, help to establish its genuineness 
as a collection of contemporary documents. The two documents in LP where potaka 
has been used, are dated V.8. 1288. Erratum : For Ohaturjataka read Chaturjataka. 

(162) Ghoshal, op. cit., 244. (163) ibid, 42. (164) ibid, 65. 
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(166) ArthidaHtraf 1, 13 ; II, 15. ManUy VII, 127, 128. In his commentary 
on ManUy VII, 128, Kullukabhatta includes the agriculturists also as liable to pay 
kura, which lie explains as paddy, and mhtahluKja et c'etera. 

(166) Altekar : History of the. lidshtrahutasy 215. According to Munu (VII, 130, 
131) the king might take the sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, 
perfumes, (medical) herbs, substances used for flavouring food, flowers, roots, fruit, 
pot-herbs grass, (objects) made of cane, skins, earthen vessels and all (articles) 
made of stone. (167) PCJ, 53. 

(168) In Kayadra and Abu inscriptions of Dharavarsha (lA, LVI, 51) he is 

referred t<j as MahCunanrlahsrara and in Abu Inscription (II) of V.8. 1265 (/A, XXI, 
221) he is referred to as Mandalika. Mahumandaliha has been used in another 
inscription, lA, XLI, 202-3. 

(169) Of the four known inscriptions of Chahamana Alhana of Nadol (El, XI, 

43 ; IX, 63, 66 ; JA8B, 1916, 101) only the first gives the name of his suzerain. 
In all the inscriptions however, Alhana assumed the modest title of Maharaja which 
shows that ho never declared his independence. Of the eleven known inscriptions 
of Alhana's son Kelhana dated between V.S. 1220-1249 the one dated V.S. 1228 

(El, XI, 47-8) mentions the name of Kumarapala. Again, of the ten knowm inscrip¬ 
tions of Dharavarsha dated between V.S. 1220-1276 only the one dated V.S. 1265 
mentions the name of Bhima (lA, Xl, 220). Two inscriptions, in one of which 
Dharavarsha is called 'Mahdrdjddh'mlja-MahdmnndaleAvara* (TA, LIV(1924), 51) and 
in the other simply as Mahdnia/jdaleh'ara (lA, LVI, 61), do not state the name of 
his overlord but the use of the title of Mahdmandah&vara, proves his feudatory 

status. In the inscription in which Bhima II is mentioned, Dharavarsha is called a 
Mandalika. (lA, XI, 220). 

(170) PO, 1, 47. (171) T)V, XVT, vv. 61-2. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Economic Life 

(1) Tazjryatu-l AoiKtir ma Tajriyain-l A««r by ‘Abdullah Wassaf, E & D, III, 31. 
(2) DV, XIX. V. 37. (5) Pamaddu, pdddbhyam dhdnya-mardanam, DN, VI, 40. 
(4) DN, VI, 32. (6) E & D, HI, 31. (6) DV, XV, v. 49 ; XVIIT, v. 30 ; III, v. 5. 
(7) DN, 1, 52 ; DN, 111, 50. (8) DV, III, vv. 4-5 ; DN, V, 7. (9) Periphis of the 
Erythraean Sea (Tr. by W. H. Schoff), 39. (10) K & D, I, 85. (11) DN, I, 21. 
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on paddy lent was one and a half iimes^ that is for 1 md. of paddy, the debtor could 
be made to pay mds. 

(122) Quoted by Kane, op. cit., 441. (123) ibid. 431. (124) LP, 55. (125) LP, 

55-6. 
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(24) Nakulisa and Lakuli^a are interchangeable terms. (Buhler, El, I, 274, f.n. 10). 
For BhiTva Brihaspati, WZKM, III, 1. 
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Bhandarkar, ASI, 1906-7, p. 183). 

(26) A summary of the Kdrrdn Mnhntmya was given by D, R. Bhandarkar in his 
article *LahnlUa*, ASI, 1906-7, 180-92. 

(27) Sarasvatt-Purdna, 16, 162, Quoted by Sri Santimoy Bannerji, IHC, III, 491. 

(28) R. O. Bhandarkar : Vmshnavism, Sairism and Minor Religious Systems, 
116, 120. 

(29) T. A. Gopinatha Rao gives a slightly different account of the origin of the 
Lakuli^a sect. Rao : Elements of Hindu Iconography y 11, pt. i, 17-8. For Kalamukha 
Sect, El, XXIIT, 163 
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(30) SarvadaHanasangraha : Tr. by Cowell and Gough, 103-11. An excellent 
Fumrnary is given by Kao, op. cit., 21-3. 

(31) Hemachandra seems to have meant this sect whose manners he criticised in 
TriahashtimhU'dinnuahacharita, (Eng. tr. Jll, 88). 

(32) lA, XT, 220. Dr. Sankalia is of the opinion that the Chapaliyas belonged to 
a different sect under Niitana Matha. (H. D. Sankalia : Archatology of Gnjrat, 226). 
But I think that in view of the building activities of Kcdararasi and his sister, Nuinmi 
did not signify a proper name, but was intended as an adjective, meaning a new 
monastery. 

(35) Utijala’s commentary on Brihat Sanihita, LIX, v. 19. Quoted by Dr. J. N. 
Banerjea ; The Development of JHndu Iconography, 249-50, f.n. 

(34) Quoted by T. N. Gopinatha Kao, op. cit., II, i, 29. 

(35) »S. M. H. Nainar : Arab Geographers' Knowledge oj Southern India, 128. 

(36) DV, XV, v. 119. Sarasrati-Purdrja, XVI, v. 162. “At present there stands 

the Darga of Syed Hossain.” S. Bannerji ; The Sahasralihga Lake, IIIC, ITT, (1939), 
491. (37) WZKM, TIT, 9, v. 29. (38) TA, XLT, (1912), 20. (39) TA, X, 158. 

(40) “Verse 44 informs us that f^ridhara built in Somanathapattana two temples 
of Rohinisvamin, sacred to Vishnu, in memory of his mother, and a temple of Siva 
called after his father Valla.*’ Buhler and Ojha : Sridhara’s Devapattana-pro^asA/, Ef, 
II, 439). To this Dr. Sankalia observes : “I do not see how the editors got two temples. 
I interpret the broken line no. 34 : Bohinisvdmi-ndmnd Keiavfidayah as above”, i.c., 
“a temple of Rohinisvami containing the images of Kesava and others”. (Sankalia, 
op. cit,, 228, f.n. 6), It may be pointed out that several words between Bohinisrnmh 
ndmnd and Kesvddayah are missing. 

(41) Sankalia op. cit., 149, 229, 154-5. (42) DV, VllI, vv. 42-44. See also v. 50. 

(43) For Avataras of Vishnu, Sankalia, op. cit., 148-54. “Vadnagar possess 
several sculptures lying in the Sitala M.ita temple compound and the Ajapala or Ajaya- 
pala kunda. Of these specially noteworthy are those which represent the various 
avataras of Vishnu, including the Buddha.” (ARAB, 1935-36, p. 11). 

(44) DV, ITT, v. 7. It is needless to explain that Hemachandra could not have 
meant Jayadeva the author of the GUa-Gorinda, for the work was most probably written 
after Hemachandra’s death. 

(45) DV, III, V. 7. Abhayatilaka Gani has explained the nature of the sama and 
the rishania metres, but for our purpose such explanation is unnecessary. 

(46) Abhayatilaka Gani states : yato goplgUyd gopinnin sdlyddiraJcshilcdndm 
strlndm gdnena hetund hridd hrltodbhrdntaih sunyarhitfaih. (DV, III, v, 7) Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani’s explanation of gopl was not entirely unjustified. In a preceding verse 
(DV, III, V. 5) Hemachandra states that the Gopikds used to guard the crops, and 
they beguiled their hours of vigilance by singing, and later milked the cows. Hema¬ 
chandra intended to convey that this song diverted the minds of the students. 
Evidently, Hemachandra was giving the derivations from the root gup. 

(47) TSP, 111, 88 (Eng. Tr.) (48) M. R. Majumdar : The. Gujrati School of PainG 

ing and Some Xeidy Disco ren d Vaishnara Miniatures, JISOA, X, 1-31. (49) Dr. S. 

K. De : Early History Of The Vaishnara Faith A^id Mo cement In Bengal, 10. 
(50) CIT, Ill, 81. (51) Architectural Antiguities of India, IX, —'Architectural 

Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, 88-9. (52) Dr. J. N. Banerjea : Surya, JISOA, XVI, 

(1948), 79. (52a) F. W. Hall : JASB, XXI, 112, f.n. (53) Ganesa Inscription V.S. 

1291, ABOia, IX, 179. (54) ARAB, 1935-6, p. 12. (55) Buddhiprakas, 1910, 77. 

(56) Sankalia, op. cit., 214. (57) PO., I, no. 4, p. 38; Rao op. cit., I. i, 265. (58) J. 

N. Banerjea: Surya, op. cit., 87-8. (59) Burgess op. cit. 88*9. (60) DV, VII, v. 4$. 
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(61) PCJ, 20. (62) Sankalia op. cit. 146-7. ASWI, IX, 80. Cousens ; Somanaiha^ 58. 
(63) Ras Mala, II, 323. (64) Sankalia^ op. cit., 197, f.n. 2. (65) PC, 1, 46; PO, III, 
69; Jagaduckarita, II, v. 1. (66) ARAB, 1938, p. 4. (67) PC'1\ 151, 157. 

(68) Rajaiekhara : PrabaiidhakoSa, 'Hema Suri-prabandka,' 47. Jayasiiiilia Suri : 
Kumdrapdlahhu2)dlachant7a, VII, vv. 609-10. The verse is : 

santi Kanthtivarhmulchyd devatds-tava golrajOh 
tdsdni pujdkrUe rdjan saptamyddi-diim-traye 
ajdh iatdni saptdahta nava saiTabhal-d api 
sapt-dahta-nava-eankhydfcd vitiryante'nu caUaram 
Jina-mandana merely paraphrases this verso in prose. {Kumdrapdlaprabandha^ 61.) 

To those who are not conversant with the worship of Durgtl, the number of 
animals said to be slaughtered by the Chroniclers may appear to be grossly exaggerated. 
Hence it may be stated here that even a few years ago 3000 goats used to be sacrificed 

in one day in the Kali temple at Meher, a well known village in East Bengal. Svami 

Durgiichaitanya Bharatl in his work Samddhdn (Bengali) writing on the worship of 
Durga, both inside and outside Bengal, states that at Kathmandu a stream of blood 

of the sluaghtered animals Hows on the Mahd-Naravil day, and he guesses that the 

total number of animals sacrificed at Kathniundu during the three days would be 
about one lakh. (Samddhdn, 99). Hence I do not think that the Gujarat Chroniclers 
were in any way exaggerating the number of animals sacrificed to Kanthe^vari. 

(69) Al-Beruni (Tr.“ Sachau), 1, 120. (70) PCT, 19; PCJ, 13. PCT*’21; PCJ, 15. 

(71) DV, XX, V. 27. (72) DV, III, v. 6. 

(73) Practically more than half of the third canto of Dvydsraya is a description 
of the autumn when Mulariija was making preparations for advancing against 
Graharipu. As Hemachandra describes the seasons including autumn in a later canto 
of Dvydhaya, the great interest both he and his commentator takes in describing the 
autumn, leaves one hardly in any doubt that it was the most important season of the 
year. The reason is not far to seek; Abhayatilaka Gani says ; Saradi hi karshakdndm 
dhdnydni niahpadyante, and adds that from this paddy the farmers used to pay their 
revenue. (DV, Vol, I, p. 210). Hence both the cultivators and the landlords were 
well off. To this annual economic prosperity was added the further attraction of the 
coming new year which begun in Karttika. 

(74) The verse quoted by Abhayatilaka Gani is from Mdrkandeya-Purdna v. 11, 
Ch. 92. (B.I. Ed. p. 481), 

(76) DV, III, V. 6 Probably the Navaratri and Durga-piIyV/, though both worship 
the Mother Goddess, they were not exactly the same pujd, so that while navaratri is 
still observed in Gujarat, Durgri-pw;d is obsolete. 

On the celebration of Mahunavami al-Beruni writes; “On the 8th Asvayuja 
(Alvina), when the moon stands in the 19th station, begins the sucking of the sugar¬ 
cane. It is a festival holy to the Mahanavami, the sister (sic) of Mahadova when 
they offer the first fruits of sugar and all other things to her imago which is called 
Bhagavati.” (Al-Beruni, ii, 179-80). The sucking of sugarcane as a part of the 
festival is interesting for Hemachandra mentions a similar festival in the 
Dtklndmamald (I, 32). But the importance of this passage is that al-Beruni 
does not say that any animal was sacrificed, though he s£^s elsewhere that sheeps 
and buffaloes were sacrificed during the worship of Bhagavati (Durga) and 
Chamu^da. (Al-Beruni, I, 120). This is in conformity with the description of Hema¬ 
chandra and other chroniclers, and explains why Hemachandra does not mention any 
animal sacrifice during navdha, while the other chroniclers do so while describing the 
worship of Kanthe^vari. Aioreover it is clear that navdha (DV, HI, v. 6) worship 
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lasted for nine days beginning from the Ist day of the bright half of Alvina, while 
Kanthesvari was worshipped from the 7th to the 9th day only. Navdha was, as 
Abhayatilaka Gani says, the navardtra festival, while the worship of Kanthesvari was 
the Durga-jt>iJ/d. 

(76) DV, III, V. 39. (77) DV, III, v. 8. (78) TSP, (Eng. Tr.), I, 343. (79) DV, 
II, V. 106. (80) DN, III, 43. Kdmasatm^ 1, iv, 43. (Chowkhaiiiba Ed. p. 64). 
(81) PCT, 111; PCJ, 73. (82) Quoted by P. K. Gode : f^omc Notes On The History 
Of Divali Festival, ABORI, XXVI, 237. 

(83) Santinioy Bannerjee : The Sahasralihga Lake, IHC, 111, 493. (84) Heina- 

chandra states that Mulariija worshipped Mahalakshmi before he left for his campaign 
(DV, 111, V, 65). Heniachandra also devotes practically the whole of the 10th canto 
of the Deydsraya to a description of Lakshmi’s worship by Karna I to receive the 
blessings of a son. It is clear therefore that the worship of Lakshmi and Mahalakshmi 
was popular during Hemachandra’s time. (85) *l/-i?cn/7»i, IT, 182. 

(86) ire^yak-chiruyuh I'vSalarh stdiharyarh siddhimetu chn 

'putre.hhyas'cha snushanum cli-cty-uchur-Balminhii si.riyah 
The details are given by Abhayatilaka Gani. (DV, III, v. 32) Vol. I, p. 2301. 

According to Forbes, during his time, that is during the last century, Bali’s day 
was observed on the “fifteenth of the light half of the month of Sravaii which was 

also called the Narali Purnima or Cocoanut day.” (lids Mdldy II, 325) Dr. Sankalia 

does not state specifically about the Bali Puja but states that dlvdli was observed 
then as now on the last day of Asvina and the first day of Karttika. Dr. Sankalia 
then proceeds to observe that at present dtvdl'i consists of (1) the worship of wealth, 
(2) the celebration of Vislinu’s victory over Naraka, a demon, (3) Lakshmi worship, 

(4) the celebration of Vishnu’s victory over Bali, and (6) the expression of sisterly 

and brotherly affection. Dr. Sankalia observes, without giving any specific detail, that 
some of these features “seem to be of a later growth brought about by subsequent 
contact with Deccan.” (Sankalia. op. cit., 241) To this it may be pointed out that 
worship of the goddess of wealth and of Lakshmi (they are almost certainly identical) 
was prevalent in Gujarat during the Chaulukya period, (See above r.n. 84) only we 
do not know definitely whether the worship of Lakshmi formed a part of the divdll 
celebrations, though as we have said Siddharaja might have introduced it from Kolha¬ 
pur. But from the garbled version of al-Beruni it is apparent that the worship of 
Lakshmi was known in northern India during the 11th century A.I). Of the other 
parts of the festival celebrated in Gujarat, as stated by Dr. Sankalia, the celebration 
of Vishnu’s victory over Bali was celebrated in Gujarat as has been shown above. 
As for “the expression of sisterly and brotherly affection shown during divdli in 
modern Gujrat,” it may be pointed out here that in the commentary on the verse of 
Dvydiraya where the the word lialimaha is used (DV, III, v. 32) Abhayatilaka Gani 
says ; *bhaginy-ddi-strih pranamantV to indicate a part of the ritual which took place 

on the Balmaha day. This indicates separate ceremony like the Bhdu-hrja day which 
according to P. K. Gode (History of Divali, ABOltl, XXVI, 238) is even to-day 
observed by the Gosavis on Karttika 8uddha dvitiyd, i.o. on the day following the 
Divali, which as we have seen was the Day of Bali’s festival in Gujarat during our 
period. This BhdU’hija festival is concerned at present with sisters who feed their 
brothers on that day. It is called yainadvitiya in Sanskrit, and Hemadri 
describes it in detail in the Vrata-hhanda of his (Jhaturvnrga-Chintdmani 
where he quotes an extract from the Bhavishyottara-purana, (Chaturvarga-Chinidmani, 
Vratakhanda, VI, B. I. Ed. p. 384-6) a work from which Abhayatilaka Gani has 
quoted. It may therefore be reasonably expected that the Ycanadvitvyd as described 
in the Bhaviskyottara-purdna was observed in Gujarat, Hence the only difference 
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between the ancient and modern festival of dlvfili seems to Jie in the celebration of 
Vishnu's victory over Naraka, which is celebrated now, but there is no evidence 
to show that it was observed in ancient or mediaeval Gujrat. 

(87) Vind^aka’Shanda-guro qmnyailt FhMguna-ChaUrayofi 
Drdhmana'Kshfdra'riyl^fidraih prekshi/ase grishnia-dolayoh DV, V, v. 141. 

(88) Hemachandra in his Deslndnuwmhi mehtions a festival called Phaggu which 
might have had some connection with Dola, but as Hemachandra has not given any 
sucii indication, Phaggu is described elsewhere. 

(89) X)\iM'-Pru8a8ti of Arjunavarman, or Pdrijfitamuiijarl-iuU'd^^^^^ by Aladana, El, 

Vlll, 96. (90) DV, XX, V. 5. (91) APPerum^ 11, 179-80; Kdmuanlra, I, iv, 43. 
Chowkharaba Ed. p. 54. (92) TJiis festival continued at least till the time of Forbes. 

Pus M(Vd.y II, 319. 

(93) Forbes described a festival held on the 15th day of Sravana which he called 
'Hulov* or ‘Bulee’a day,' and described it as the anniversury of the fight between 
Vishnu and Viimana. {lids Maid, II, 325). 

(94) APBeruni, 11, 176, 179. (95) EX, T, 279. (96) Al-Hnum, 11, 184. (97) ibid, 

180. (98) DV, III, v. 17. (99) TSP (Eng. Tr.) I, 181. (100) DV, III, v. 35. 
(101) APlUmmi, II, 177. (102) Pillar Edict No. 5. (103) DV, Vol. II, p. 307 Com¬ 
mentary on verse no. 69, Canto, XVI. (104) Karamdanda Inscription of Kumaragupta, 
El, X, 70. (105) Bharat]ya-Vidyd, (Hindi-Gujrati), I, 73. (106) Bhandarkar MSS. 

1882-83, p. 46; Peterson MSS, 1884, p. 65; KlatCs List, lA, XT, 248; Dasaratha 
Sarma : The Kharatara-gachchha PaUavali compiled by Jinapala, IHQ, XI, 779. 

(107) sa sadhun-ayajaUiattvam jdndnuS’ial-'prajdnatah 
apavadishfa ch-oikdntam samayachchhata mddhatum 

DV, VII, V. 64. 

(108) El, VI, 285. (109) El, XXTI, 64. ((110) Klatt^s List, TA, XI, 248; 

Kielhorn, ET, IX, 149. (Ill) Peterson MSS., 1887, p. 274. Ibid, 1886-92, p. c.x. 

(112) Prahhdvakacharita relies exclusively on the MndrUn-Kvniiiduchundra for the 
description of this incident, and indeed summarises the drama faithfully. The verses 
beginning with the following words are common to both the works : 

1. Harhho iretapatu klmesha MK, Act, I, p. 8; Pch, XXI, v. 92. 

2. Kdh kanthlravakant hake Sara MK, Act, I, p. 8; Pch, XXI, v. 94. 

3. Dantdndm mMamanddli MK, Act, HI, p. 27; Pch. XXI, v. 166. 

4. Vimrika vimriSdmhhohhih : MK, Act, III, p. 28 : Pch. XXI, v. 168. 

5. Ndrindm vidaghdti MK, Act, V, p. 45; Pch, XXI, v. 207. 

also copied by Merutunga, PCJ, 68. 

The drama Mudrita-Kumudachandra is entirely concerned with the debate. The 
Prahhdvakacharita describes the debate in Canto XXI, vv. 8L261. Merutunga 
describes this debate in the Prahandhachlntdrnanl, (PC1\, 97-103; PCJ, 66-8). 

(113) Prahhdvakacharita, XXI, v. 195. (114) The celebrated verse which lent the 

drama Mudrita’Knniudachandra its name ami has been quoted in the Prahldrtil'urharPu 
and Prabandhachintdmani is as follows : 

ittham varnayato nahha-stava yaso jatam smrUcr-gocharam tady^asmin- 
dkrayate Sasi niaSakatdvfdydnli yatr-ddrayah 
khadyota-dyutim-dtanoii Sa vita prn'Ornandh h-dlaya’chrhhdydm - 
bhraniardyate narapatc ! rdchas-ialo mudritah 
MK, Act, V, p. 46. Pch, XXI, v. 209; PCJ, 68, v. 159. 

This verse has been translated by Tswney as follows ; 

The Sun sheds in it the lights of a firefly, the moon repairs to the shade 
Of an old spider’s hole, and the mountains are in it but gnats, 

While describing the heaven in these words, thy glory came to my recollecrtioii 
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Thftt buzzes in it like a humble bee^ henceforth my words are sealed up. 

All the three authorities that have been quoted above refer to this unlucky verse 
uttered by a too courtier like monk to propitiate the king as tlie beginning of the 
monk’s downfall. 

It should be noted here that Tawney read the name of the J^vetambara scholar as 
Sridova from Kamachandra Dinanatha’s edition of the l^iabandhavhintainani. But the 
majority of manuscripts consulted by Jinavijaya Muni has Devachandra, the drama 
Mudrita-Kumudachmidra and the Prahhdvakacharita has Devachandra. Hence the 
identification of the opponent of Kumudachandra leaves no doubt ; he was Devachandra 
the preceptor of Hem«achandra. 

(115) Strange as it may seem, all the three authors state that the debate was 
decided by the ignorance of Kumudachandra of the use of a word which is expressed 
by two authors in the same verse : 

kotdl'Otih koUkotih kolikott riti trayah 
.vibduJj Sfldhutoijd hmta sammalah Pmiinerahht 
MK, Act V, p. 47; Pch, XXI, v. 234. Merutufiga does not quote the verse but states 
that the defeat of Kumudachandra was due to Ids ignorance of this usage sanctioned 
by Panini. (PCJ, 68; PCT, 103). (116) DV, XV, vv. 60-96. 

(117) The complete verse as given by three authors namely Morutunga, Jayasimha 
Siiri, and Jina-mandana consists of two more lines : 

yatra Ultra aaniayr yatlid lath ft yo'si su' syahhidaya. yayd tayci 
vlta'doaha-kalushah aa rhedhharunr.ha eva hhagavan nmnostu te 
These two lines which come before those already quoted are found in Hemachandra’s 
Maharvrmvdmialotram (No. 2, Knvymnalay Saptmna Guchchha^ p. 107, v. 31) and is 
also quoted in Prahhdrakacharita, XXII, v. 347, For the complete verse see PCJ, p. 
85, vv. 187-88; KBCH, Canto V, vv. 51-62; Kumdrapnlaprahandhay p. 45. Tawney 
translates the verse thxis ; (PCT, 131) 

At whatever time, under whatever condition 
Whoever thou art, by whatever name known, 

If thou art that one free from the stain of sin, 

That only one,—honour to thee, O adorable being ! 

Whether he be Brahma or Vishnu or Siva, honour to that being 
In whom passion, and the other feelings that produce the germination 

of the seed of birth, are extinguished ! 

(118) 0 ! thou, Arhan (Jinesvaru), thou art the Isa (Mahesvara), thou art the 
Vishnu, thou art the Aja (the creator, Brahma). DV, I, v. 79. 

(119) Knindraimlaprahandhay 49. (120) Thucydides : The History Of The Pelopon- 

nesianWaTy (Everyman’s Ed.), 14-5. (121) Bh, Im.y 205. The inscription is not dated. 

(122) ibid, 172; El, XI, 44. (123) DV, XX, v, 27. (124) DV, XX, vv. 27-37. (125) 

MidiaHracharita, vv. 65-74. (126) PCJy 82> PCTy 125. Prahhdvakacharita^ XXII, vv. 

174 183. Kumdrupdlaprabandhay 46. Amiga was the ancestor of Somesvara, the author 
of the Klrtikaumxidl (See SurathotsavUy XV). 

(127) Hoemle : The Pattavalis of Upakesa-gachchha, lA, XIX, 234. (128) El, XI, 

54. (129) DV, XX, vv 98-100. (130) MaJunJiracharitOy v. 91. (131) Mahdviracharita, 

v. 75. (132) Biihler : Lifp. of Hemachandray 45. 

(133) Prahhdvakarhariiay XXII, vv. 603-609 for KumiLravihara; v. 701 for 32 
temples for the sins of teeth; v. 688 for the temple of Tihunapfila; vv. 722-26 for an 
account of the temples of Satrimjaya. 

(134) PCT, 143; PCJ, 91. (135) KBCH, VII, vv. 587-603. Kumarapdlaprahandhay 
60. Both the authors give the name of the oilending merchant as Mahei^vara. 

(136) PCT, 133 : PCJ, 86. PCT, 143 : PCJ, 91. PCT, 146 : PCJ, 93. (137) 
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Biihier : Lift of Iltmachandray 46. (138) PCT, 151; PCJ, 96. (139) Girnar Inscrip¬ 
tions : ARBP, 283-302. (140) ET, VIII, 200-229. The name of Suhadadevi occurs in 

the last inscription (No XXXII, Dt. V.S. 1287). (141) Cousens; Somanathay 73, 

Sankalia, op. cit., 107, (142) C. D. Dalai : Vasantarildsay Introduction, xvi. No basis 
for his calculation was given by the editor (Dalai) and I have been unable to find any. 
(143) Naranardyanananda, XVI, 37. (144) VTP, vv. 45-69. 

(145) The reference to the building of pausadha sdlds shows that the pavmdha vow 
was observed. Hemachandra in the TSP (I, 208) states : ^‘The i} 0 !iadhn\rata is tlio 
observance of the ChatuTtha fast ct cetera on the four moon days in the month.” The 
translator H. M. Johnson points out that the four moon days are the 8th, the 14th, 
the full moon and the day before the new moon. (Hemachandra, YocfaidstrOy 3.85) 
It may be remembered that two inscriptions record the prohibition of the slaughter 
of animals on the 11th, 14th, and 15th, day of each month, and the 8th, 11th, and 
the 14th day of each month. (Bh. /ns., 172, 205). These days might have been the 
ones on which Posadhavmta was observed. 

(146) SKK, vv. 157-176. (147) Biihier : ArisimhUy Sitzungherichfe., Bd. CXIX, 

(1889). (148) EC, VII, Sh. 4, p. 6. See also Sh. 39 dated 1122 A.I). and Sh. 56 dated 
A.D. 1125. (149) A. S. Altekar : Bcuthlrakvtas and Their Times, 316. (150) Prakrit 

Diyydhaya p. 600 (2nd Ed.). (151) See above. Chapter X, reference no. 32. (152) SS, 

T, V. 44. (153) Though we shall see later that Vastupala at least once worshipped 

»^iva. Hence probably the epithet. (154) SS, VITI, v. 46. (155) Mahdvirachanta^ 

V. 76. (156) Biihier : TAfe of Hemachandray 45. (157) El, XI, 51. (158) El, VIIT, 

200 (Ins. no. 2). (159) lA, XI, 337. (160) P. K. Code, ABORT, XXVI, 226. (161) 

Margaret Stevenson : Jahui Foidrah and FastSy 875-79. (162) lA, XLI, 20. (163) lA, 

XXXI, 491; SS, XI, v. 6. 

(164) Dr. A. S. Altekar, op cit., 291. Dr. Altekar is of the opinion that the 
word rangahhoga may refer to periodic celebrations of Pauranic dramas. 

(165) DV, XVI, V. 50. (166) DV, XVII, v. 47. (167) DV, XV, v. 40. (168) TSP 

(Eng. Tr.) II, 272 and f.n. (169) DV, XV, v. 70. (170) pravUya chaitya-garhhFtha 

gomaydyita-kunkume DV, XV, v. 75. (171) El, VIII, 200 (Ins. no. 2), 

(172) It is generally supposed that the Muslims brought roses with them, hence 
the taboo on their use in worships. But I have recently read in a Bengali book of 
travels that Kedaranatha is worshipped with roses whicli grow in that locality pro¬ 
fusely as a wild flower. If this be correct, then it may be that at Kedara, Siva was 
worshipped with roses, and that Tripurantaka, who in his wanderings had visited 
Kedara, learned the custom there. 

(173) Q'mim-prakasti^ El, I, 285, vv, 52-57. TIfe verses 52 and 67 seem to be 
slightly contradictory. (174) PCT, 90-1; PCJ, 61-2. (175) Skanda-purdnay Pt. iii 
{BrahmakhandQ)y Bk. II, (Dharmdranyakhanda Chs. XXXVI and XXXVII). (176) H. 
P. Sastri ; Catalogne of Sanskrit JI/<S\S’. in the A,S.B,y VI, p. Ivii, MSS. nos. 3121-3123. 

(177) K urn drajidla-k» h mdpdl -Aj ayapdla-mahi h hujau 

yah sahhdbhuaanam chitram Jainam niatam arochayat 
PnrSvandthacharitra by Manikyachandra quoted in Peterson MSS,y 1887, p. 161, v. 24., 

(178) ET, II, 421. (179) KK, IX, vv. 70-71. (180) Harshagani, Vastupdlacharitay 

VI, v. 636. (181) Jagaducharita, III, vv. 28-61. (182) Muhammad ‘Awfi : JarnVul 

Ilikayat, hJ & /), II, 163-64. (183) Jagaducharitay VI, v. 64. (184) lA, XI, 241. 

(185) Dr. M. A. Chagtai : The Earliest Muslim Inscription In India From Ahmedabad, 
THO, III. (1939) 647. (186) Al-Beruni, T, 22-23. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Social Life 

(1) S 2 )risht dpri8hta'nishedhaya vidhay-avadhi-vediham 

pure'smin vdritas-tena takra-rikraya-viplarah. {Kirtikaumudi^ IV, v. 17). 

(2) DN, II, V. 73; III, v. 54. (3) A llerord of HtiddhistU Kingdoms by Fa-Hien, 

Tr. by T. Legge, 43. (4) Ndrada, XIII, 36; Brihaspati^ XXVI, v. 7. (G. 0. S. 

LXXXV); Jolly. 

(5) ydjiiai'(dkifa^ (Vyavahara)^ v. 123 (Chowkhamba Ed. p. 587). Mitra Milra the 
author of the Viramitmdaya flourished much later than our period. He is quoted here 
to show that probably Gujrat was following an interpretation of Yajfiavalkya, which 
was later codihod. 

(6) Manu, IX, v. 118. Yajilavalkya, VIII, 117 (p. 676). (7) ibid. (8) LP, 47-49. 

(9) LP, 56. (10) PCT, 155 6; PCJ, 98. Jaina Sahitya SamsotUiaka, III, 107. D. B. 

Diskalkar : Some Vnpvhlished Imcriptions of Vmtiipnhi^ ABORT, IX, 174 f.n. 
(11) Jogadui'.haritu III, vv. 19-27. (12) TSP, III, 87-8. (13) ^Ctrada, XII, 97 (S.B.E., 

XXXII1), ^irthamstm, ITT, 3. (14) LP, 52. (15) Sir Gurudas Bamierjee : The Hindu 

Law of Marriage and Slridhann (4th Ed.) 189-90; Knne, op. cit., 11, 620. (16) LP, 15. 

(17) PCT, 154; PCJ, 98. (18) POT, 184; PCJ, 114. (19) Ferishta (Tr. Briggs), I, 

169-70. 

(20) This statement of Ferishta is unreservedly accepted by Sir W. Haig (CHI, 
III, 38) Dr. Ishwari Prasad has apparently accepted this story as genuine, though he 
finds it “difficult to vouch for its accuracy." (Ishwari Prasad : History of Mediaeval 
India, 114). But Dr. Habibulla points out that this story is first related by Ibn'iil Asir 
(XT, 77) who himself admits later (p. 79) that his account of India is based on 
hearsay and is unconfirmed. Hence Dr. Habibulla rejects this story as a ‘tainted 
account.’ (A. B. M. Habibulla : The Foundation of Mvshm Rule m India, "61, f.n. 1) 
The version of Merutuhga shows that the story of a queen who betrayed the king 
to the Muslims was already current in India by the end of the 13th century, whence 
it probably reached the ears of Ibn‘ul Asir, from whom Ferishta copied it. 

(21) Bdjatarahgini, IV, vv. 1-40. It may be mentioned hero that Durlabha’s 

mother, Anahgalekha, daughter, wife and mother of kings, was caught almost in 

flagrante delertio by her husband who excused her much the same as Lavanaprasada 

excused his spouse, (ibid, III, vv. 495-592). 

(22) ibid, IV, V. 40. (23} TSP, III, 86-9. (24) Devnla, vv. 47-51 (Smriti^ 

samurhchaya, p. 87). Bajasd suddhate nCiri vikalaiti ya na garkchhati, Purdsara, VIT, 

2. Ydjflaralkya, I, 72. Vakishtha, XXI, 12. (25) P. V. Kane : History of Dharma- 

sdstras, I, 121. 

(.26) Al-Beruni’s information, before he came to India, vas that a Hindu taken 
away as a slave by the Muslims, after his return is made to fast, then buried in 
stale dung and cow milk for a certain number of days, and on coming out of it is 
made to eat the same stuff. Al-Beruni specifically asked the Brahmins if this account 
was true, and they replied in the negative maintaining that no expiation was possible 
for such an individual. Heiico al-Beruni concluded, convinced of the veracity of his 
Brahmins : “And how should that be possible? If a Brahmin eats in the house 
of a ^udra for sundry days, he is expelled from his caste and can never regain it." 
(AhBeruni Tr. Sachaii, II, 163). 

(27) Moltarftjapardjaya, p. 83. (28) Prakrit Dvydiraya, VI, v. 38. (29) AhBeruni 

(Sachau), II, 157. (30) Artha&nstra, Adhyakshaprachdra, Ch. XXVII. (31) Kane : 

History of DharmaSdstras, II, i, 180-187. (52) LP, 44-7. (35) Mativ^ VIII, 145, 
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(34) YajiUivcikyay XIV, (Abhyu'petyaiuirmha)^ v. 1. (p. 660). (35) Brlhm'pati, VII, 29, 

(G.O.S. LXXXV, p. 73). Jolly’s Tr. IX, 21 (S.B.E. XXXIII, p. 312 cf. JBOliS VI, 
and VII. (Report of a case regarding the ownership of a slave) (36a) LP, 53-4. 

(36) The phrase used is ^prishtkau hastam ddv0pya\ which the' editor of the LP 
has taken to mean, ‘making the king give him a warning.’ {LP, 124, glossary) As the 
king is nowhere mentioned in the document the editor's explanation does not seem at 
all likely. It may indicate something like branding. 

(37) Kane ; History of Dharmasdstray IT, 388, III, 616. 

(38) Peterson^s MSS., 1884, 26-8. The whole passage is quoted and translated by 
Peterson. (39) Jagaducharita, VI, vv, 71-90. 

(40) Quoted and 'Translated by A. Barreidalc Keith : History of the Sanskrit 
Literature y 235-6. 

(41) LP, 35, 36, 37. All these documents either record a mortgage or sale of a 
house for which a written document was necessary. 

(42) The actual word used is ‘rarandikfJrritam* (LP, 37), which has been trans¬ 
lated by the editor as ‘surrounded by a verandah’ : (LP, glossary, p. 115). But 
according to Hemachandra *varanclo* was a Desi word and meant a "frdka.ra\ that is a 
compound wall. Similarly in a Jaina canonical work called Nayadhamma-KahCiOy it is 
stated that a pa.lace was provided with vulahkas which is explained in the commentary 
as kapofoimii or a kind of hole beneath the rarandikd : varandikOdhorarti stlraiiScsah. 
Dr. Moti Chandra has explained this as kind of hole beneath the verandah. (Moti 
Chandra ; Architectural Data In Jaina Canonical Literature, JBBRAS, XXVI, (1951), 
pt, ii., 179). It is hoM'ever clear that in this case too varandtkd means a wall which 
as is stated had holes in the lower part undoubtedly in order that men might spy out¬ 
side. There can be no conceivable reason for piercing holes through the lower parts of 
a verandah. 

(43) DN, TV, v. 44. (44) LP, 47. 

(45) The exact words are ; 'pailaUdd-rasavatl-sanianvitaik'. (LP, 37). According 
to tha glossary of LP (p. 116) pattasald (cf. Gujarati padsal) moans ‘the first room in 
the house’. Dr. Moti Chandra thinks that PattamlCi means a dressing room. (JBBRAS, 
XX"!*'!, 182). The word pattaSdld occurs in the Mandhata plate of Jayasirhha (El, III, 
47) where Kielhorn suggested that pnttakdld {patlasdld-Jifuhvianehhyo) where the 
Brahmins probably lived might have been analogous to Brahmapuri. However the 
meaning of paftasdld becomes clear from tlie following statement in another inscrip¬ 
tion : “To provide for the eight kinds of ceremonies of the god Mallinfitha of the 
patta-sdle.(ld) which they had made within the precincts of that Aantinatba hdsruli," 
{ECy V, i. Belur, 129, p. 86). From the above it will be clear that paftasdld had a 
religious significance, and I think in the context of the document in the LP it means 
a detached room in which the deity was kept. 

(45a) E & D, I, 87. (46.) Miratd-Ahmadiy Tr. by Bird, 103. (47) DN, IT, v. 7. 

(48) DN, TV, v. 11. (49) DN, I, v. 129. (50) DN, IT, v. 81 ; V, vv. 2 and 19. 
(51) DN, IV, V. 1. (52) DN, VIIT, v. 22. (53) DN, V, v. 48. (54) Anekdrthasau. 
graha^ 29. 

(56) DN, VII, v. 44 ; VIII, v. 39. The second act of the Ahhijildna-Sakunialam 
begins with a long complaint from Vidushaka about the forest life in which he grumbles 
about a daily diet of *stdla-mdni8a\ Evidently during the days of Kalidasa, meat 
roasted on a fork or spike was considered a rustic food and not a delicacy. Whether 
during the period under review the tastes had changed or not it is impossible to say. 
However in the DN no other meat preparation is mentioned. 

(56) E & D, I, 87. (57) POT, 200 ; PCJ, 122. 

(68) Ferrand ; Textes GeographiqueSy I, 238, Ibn Masah died in A.D. 1000, 
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(59) DN, III, V. 41, 45 ; VITT, v, 4 ; I, v. 46 ; IT, v. 2 j IV, v. 4. V., v. 34, VI, 
vv. 35, 41, 50, 75 ; VII, v. 4. 

(60) A collection of Muslim Geographers’ accounts on the temperate habits of the 
Indians will be found in S. M. H. Nainar : Arab Geographers' Knowledge, of Souihcfn 
India, 101-2. 

(61) mandafh gad gam slatham yam yd nivi madyam na cha tvyd. DV, XI, v. 15. 
See also v. 14 (cf. SiJdha-Hema, XVII, 30). For drinking of women in Gupta Age 
and in the time of Harsha, Saletore ; TAfe in the Gupta Age, 120 ff. 

(62) Nainar, op. cit., 102. (63) Harshacharita, (Tr. Cowell) p. 112-114. 

(64) Moti Chandra : Jaina Miniature Paintings Fiom Western India, 120. All 
the plates of painted manuscripts mentioned in the following discussions will be found 
in this book. 

(65) Allan ; Catalogue of Gupta Coins, 43. (66) SKK, v. 71. (67) PCT, 186 ; 

PCJ, 114. (68) Prabandhakosa (69) DN, I, v. 24. (70) Quoted by Moti Chandra 
op. cit. Manasolldsa, 11, 101. (71) DN, II, v. 93 ; TI, v. 94. (72) DN, IT, 107. 

(73) Sankalia : Archaeology of Gujarat, 118. (74) PCT, 186 ; PCJ, 114. 

(75) DN, II, V. 18. Kanthakuilchi meant both the scarf and the Adam’s Apple. 
Hence it seems that the scarf derived its name from its function which was to hide the 
unseemly growth. 

(76) Dattharo hasfa-sdtaka, DN, V, v. 34. TSP, T, (Text) ii, v. 964. 

(77) DN, VI, V. 36. (78) DN, III, vv. 32, 39 ; VI, v. 76, 87 ; IV, v. 13. 

(79) DV, IX, V. 30. (80) lA, IV, 232, f.n. (81) Ferrand : Textcs Geographiqves, I, 

179. (82) Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri : Ed. by S. N. Sen, 205-6. (83) DN, 

IV, V. 42. pohgill also meant a betel-box. (84) Chaturvargachintdmani, II, pt. i, 242. 
(85) DN, III, V. 56 ; IV, vv. 12-3. (86) TSP, I, 229. The list of 14 ornaments is 
given by the translator. 

(87) ddnddydm girind kdndh khanddh Sahkulayd inithah 

grdmyd yuvata-ydnund mnshtibhih kalaharh vyadhuh. DV, III, v. 10. 

The description of the game given here is practically a literal translation of Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani’s commentary with his sentences re-arranged. 

(88) tasyd/k cha kridakaih srenl-dryam krilvd sahkuldhhir-mithah 

pratikillarh rivakshita 8ra-8nma-j)dra-pTdpa7idjtfiam kanduka dhanrate. 

(commentary on DV, III, v. 10) vol. I, p. 215. 

(89) tathd sarikulayd rakr-ngrayd krldana-yashtyd (ibid). 

(90) DV, VII, V. 10. (91) DV, Vol. I, p. 612 (Commentary on DV, VII, v. 44); 
7'nshashti&aldkO-2mrushacharita, III, 68. 

(92) Mahdrvracharita, v. 74. As usual this was also delivered in the form of 
a prophecy. 

(93) “Gambling and betting let the king exclude from his realm; these two 
vices cause the destruction of the kingdom of princes.” Manu, IX, 220. 

(94) Narada, XVIT, 1. (95) Brihaspati, XXVI, 1 (H.B.E. XXXIII). (96) 
TSP, III, 279. (97) DN, VI, vv. 41-2. (98) Mahdvlracharita, v. 73. (99) DN, I. 

V. 53; III, v. 30. The game described by Merutnhga in which princess Kamalatil 

asked by her playmates to chose a bride-groom in a dark room, seems to have been 
a variation of the game of hide and geek. (PCT, 27 ; PCJ, 19). See also PCT, 
139, PCJ, 89. (100) TSP, I, 150. (101) DN, I, 7. (102) DN, IV, v. 21. (103) TSP, 
I, 158. (104) ibid, III, 262. This is probably the dule-vasantiya of the Sitabenga 

Cave Inscription, ASI, 1903-4, 125. (105) S. N. Das & S. K. De, History of Sanskrit 
TAterature : 769. 

(106) The Dutdhgada is a 'chhnyd-ndtyal or shadow play. It may bo mentioned here 
that shadow play made its appearance in Arabia in the 13th Century A.D,, in ^ 
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highly developed form (P. K. Hiiti: History of the ArahSf 690). It might have 
been copied from the plays current in the Far East, but there is a possibility that 
the Muslim merchants who thronged the ports of Gujarat carried it back home from 
that country. 

(107) Jalor Ins., El, XI, 64; Anavada Ins. lA, XLI (1912), 20. (108) POT, 
106; PCJ, 70-1. (109) TSP, III, 239. 

(110) P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar : Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture^ 77. quoted by V. 
Ramacliandra Dikshitar, : Studies in Tamil Literature And History^ 266. 

(111) JAGS, LIX{1939), 132, (112) DN, II, vv. 48 and 90. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Art and Architecture. 

(1) Henry Cousens : Somanath^ 8; AANG 29; N. K. Bose : A question about 
the Somanatha temple, Vigil, April 30, 1955, 8. 

(2) J. Burgess : Muhammedan Architecture of Broach, (Jamhay, Dholka, 
Chamyaner and Mahmudabad in Gujarat (1896), (ASI. ; N.I.S. XXIII), 21, 26, 
31, 32 Pis. II, XIX, XXI1, XXVIIT, XXXV. AANG, 29-30. 

(3) AANG, 37, 52. (3a) Ibid, 91. (4) Ibid, 96-99, Lo Bon wrote in 1884. 
(4a) Ibid, 29. 

(5) Ndgarasya smrito desah Himaaad-Vindhyani-adhyagah 
Hdnagufude vapaddhati, Silparatna 

For similar statements, see KaSyapasilpa and Kdmikdgmna. 

(6) Ndgari MadhyadcSe tu Ldti Late prakirtitd 
Apardjitaprichchhd ; quoted from a MS. by S. K. SaraswatJ, 

Origin of Mediaeval Temples, Indian Culture, VIII, 183. 

(7) Ndgardn-ddhikrity-eha prdmeyam rarttanoditd 

yo vihsho'tra Jjdtdndm prasamkshepena hhanyate 
Nagarais-tu samd Ldtd kintu te karmahhedakah 
chaturasrau tu teshdm hi masiiraka-kapotakau 
HayrUirsha-pahehardtra, Ch. XIX, quoted by T. Bhattacharya, 

Vajstuvidyd, 326. 

(8) AANG, 27. (9) I am grateful to Sri S. K. Saraswati for pointing out 
to me this feature of the Chaulukya temple architecture. For plans illustrating 
the principles of rotating squares see Fergusson : A History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, II, 431, 437, 430, 444 ; Percy Brown ; Indian Architecture Buddhist 
and Hindu, PI. XCIII ; Sankalia ; Archaeology of Gujarat, 113. 

(10) AANG, 25. (11) WZKM, III, 1. (12) PCT, 126 ; PCJ, 82. (13) E D, 
II (2nd Ed.), 476 ; (1st Ed.) 472. (14) E. C. Sachau : AUBerunVs India, II, 106. 

(15) Bh. Ins. 208. (16) Cousens, Somanath, 15. (17) Sankalia : Archaeology of 
Gujarat, 102. (18) El, I, 271, vv. 40-46. 

(19) B. K. Thapar*s Report on the excavation at Somanath, September- 
October, 1950 ; published in K. M. Munshi ; Somanath, The Shrine Eternd (1951, 
Souvenir, Ed.) 78-81. 

(20) AANG, 27. (21) V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar : The Matsya-pvrdna A 
study (University of Madras, 1935), 109 

(22) AANG, 71. For description of the Modhera Temple, see AANG, 71-8 ; 
Percy Brown ; Indian Architecture, 145-7, Percy Brown has given a drawing of 
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‘‘conjectural restoration of the Sun Temple,” ibid plate XCIB ; H. D. Sankalia: 
op. cit., 84-91. 

(23) AB, 10. (24) P. Brown op. cit., 145-7. (25) Devibhdgavata (IX, 21, vv. 
16-18). (26) PCT, 90 ; PCJ, 61. (27) PEAS, WC, 1912. 

(28) AANG, 60 ; Tod : Travels in Western India, 142. These inscriptions are 
not mentioned in the reports of the Archaeological department of Baroda. Burgess 
saw them in 1869. Presumbly the inscriptions are lost. 

(29) Dr. Hirananda Shastri states that the “great hall and the satictum 

sanctotum is being used as a mosque,” and one of the small shrines which still 
exists is being used as a store. (ABAB, 1934-35, 8). Sri A. S. Gadre states that 
three of the smaller shrines “have been converted by Muslims into the Jnmma 

Masjid.” AB, 14. 

(30) AANG, 108-109 PI. XCIV-V ; 110, PI. XCVI-IX 109, XCVJ, fig. I ; 
108, PI. XCllI ; III, CII-III ; PI. XCVI, fig. 4 ; 88, PI. LXVIII ; Cousens : 
Homanatha 69, LXXXVII ; 63, LXXXIII. ARAB, 1936-37, 5. 

(31) ASWI, VIIT, 91 ; AANG ; 105, Pis. XI, LXXXVII-XCII j Plan 
LXXXVIII ; Cousens, Somanath, 62, PI. LXXI ; ARAB, 1934-35, para 10 ; 

1938 ; para 20 ; AANG, 110. ibid. III ; Cousens : Somanatha, 63, LXXII. There 

are two temples at Chaubari ; ARAB, 1936-37 j 5. (32) AANG : 105. 

(33) Sankalia, op. cit., 74 ; Sunak grant of Karna, El, I 317. The facsimilie 
of the inscription is given, and the reading is beyond all doubt. 

(34) ARAB, 1934-35, 20. (35) Mdrhandtya-furdna (B.I. Ed.) Ch. CIX, v. 71. 

(36) Cousens ; Somanath, 29-30. (37) Sankalia, op. cit, 83. 

(38) Even after the exhaustive surveys made by Burgess and Cousens, many 
interesting type of temples were discovered by Shastri and Gadre. 

(39) ARAB, 1936-37, 3 ; 1938, 2, Pis. 1 & 2. (40) ARAB, 1938, 4, Pi. IX ; 
AB, 15, PI. VI. (41) AB 15-16 ; PI. XXII. 

(42) AKK, 166 ; T. N. Ramachandran : Jaina Monument, 14 ; (This book was 
privately circulated.) Sankalia, op. cit, 110. (43) Forbes ; lias Mala. 

(44) Cousens : Somanath, 74. For views of the temples of Girnar Abu, and 

Satnmjaya, see also Percy Brown, op. cit. Pis. CIII, CIV & CV, and Fischer: 
Die kunst Indians, Chinas Japans, 247, “Templeburg Satnmjaya “which shows 
the fortified nature of the place ; wood cut in Fergusson, History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, vol. II, 25. 

(45) AANG, 115. (46) El, IX, 151. (47) For the plan of Vimala’s temple, 
see Fergusson ; History of Indian Architecture, II, fig. 283 ; Sankalia op. cit, fig. 18 ; 

(48) Fergusson, op, cit. 36. (49) Cousens : Architectural Antiquities of 

Western India, 47. (50) H. Zimmer: The Art of Indian Asia : I, 268. (1955, 

Bollingen Series, XXXIX). (51) ARAB, 1936-37, 6, pi. VI ; 1935-36, 3: 
AANG, 84-5. 

(52) Describing Vadnagar, Burgess wrote; “The chief temple is to be found 

to the west of the town, picturesquely placed below the walls..” AANG, 84. 

It seems that he is referring to a city wall for which there is epigraphic evidence 
as noted below. In the ARAB (1935-36, 10, para 22) it is stated : “The fort wall 
of Vadnagar. probably belongs to the time of KiimarapMa.” 

(53) AB, 13. (54) RD, 27, 36. For Vaidyanatha temple, ARAB, 1936-37, 2, 
PI. II. (55) 'purdvare gopuram rathyd pratoli vtiikhd samd, (56) P. K. Acharya ; 
Mdnasdra, An Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture, 159. 

(57) See above, 65. (58) AANG, 112. (59) ARAB, 1936-37, 2, PI. Ill j 1938, 
3, 1939, 30. (60) ASWI, VIII, ii, 91. 

(61) ABAB, 1038, 16 ; for further details of excavation see ABAB, 1939, 6-7. 
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S. Banerjee: The Sahasralinga Lake, IHC, III, 478 ; P. K. Gode : Identification 
of Siddharaja Saras, IHQ, XIV, 152. 

(62) Jayantavijayaji, Ahu, (2nd Ed.) 160 ff. quoted by Sankalia op. cit, 117. 

(63) RD, 29. (64) AANG, 6 ; 44. (65) J. N. Banerjee, Suri/a, JISOA, XVI 

(1948), 84. 

(66) ARAB, 1935-36, 12 ; PI. III. The date is given on p. 12 as V.S. 1293 j 
but in the inscription quoted on p. 14, no date is given. 

(67) ibid, 12. (68) ibid, 1936-37, 7. (69) ibid, 1935-36, 14. (70) AANG ; Pis. 

XC, cm ; AKK pi. XLIII. (71) RD, 30-33 ; PI. XU. (72) ARAB, 1934-35, 9-10 ; 
1935-36, 15 ; 1938, 5 ; AANG, 67. (73) ARAB, 1934-35, 7, para 15. (74) Coomara- 
swamy : History of Indian and Indonesian Art, (1927) ; 20-21. (75) ibid, 64-65. 

(76) ARAB, 1938, 15 ; Pis. XIT, XITI, XIV ; AB, 23. 

(77) Cataloyue of MSS. in the Putan Bhandar, 203, no. 34 ; Motichandra : 
Jain Miniature Paintinys from WesU'rn India ; 28 ; H. Sastri ; Indian Pktorial Art 
as Developed in Bool- Illustrations, (Gaekwad's Archeological Series, no. 1), 10. 

(78) Strobo XV, 717. According to R. B. Pandey (Indian Palaeography, I, 
70 f.n. 33) Biihler confused cotton-paper with cotton-cloth. 

(79) Motichandra, op. cit, fig. 14. (80) KBCH, I, v. 277. 

(81) For details and references see W. Norman Brown op. cit, 18 ; Motichandra 

op. cit, 28. 

(82) These two pictures seem to have been joined in the frontspiece of KBCH. 

(83) H. Shastri, op. cit, 11. (84) Motichandra, op. cit, 58. (85) ibid, 16. 

(86) ibid, Pis. 51-52 (87) I. Stchoukine : La Peiniurc Indicnnc A I/epoguc des 
(Irands Moghoh, 73. (88) Motichandra :op. cit, 100 j Vishnudharmottara, ITT, Tr. 
by Stella Kramrisch, 55. (89) Vishnudharmottara III, ch. 45, v. 30, 

(90) R. C. Hazra : Studies in the Puranic Tteeords, 44. Since writing the above 
T have come across an article by Dr. Hazra in which he has concluded : 

ishnudharmottara cannot be dated earlier than A.D. 400 and later tlian A.D. 
£00”. R. C. Hazra : The Vishnudharmottara, an Encyclopaedic Work of the Gupta 
period. Journal of the Vniiersity of Gauhati, III, 58. 

(91) Tschoukine, op. cit., 104-05. (92) Ajit Ghose in Artibvs Asle, 1927, 187 ff, 

278 ff. Norman Brown op. cit., 16. (93) Motichandra, op. cit., 103. (94) ibid, 133. 

(95) Coomaraswamy : op. cit. 119-120. (96) Motichandra, op. cit. 17-21 ; 11. Shastri 
op. cit., 15. (97) ibid, 15, For the Sakas in western India see Norman Brown, 
op. cit., 9-12. (98) Norman Brown, op. cit., 19 ; Ajit Ghose, Artihus Asiae, 1927, 
187 ff. (99) J. H. Breastead ; A History of Egypt (1912), 105. Italics arc mine. 
(100) Norman Brown, op. cit., 19, 

CHAPTER XVTII 
Gujarat Chronicles 

(1) S. N. Das Gupta & S. K. De : History of Sanskrit Literature^ ], 472. 

(2) Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgcnlandes, U, 14. 

(3) The statement requires some modification. The first three aphorisms of 
the SH are of benedictory nature, and then begins the alphabets. Hernachandra 
most adroitly illustrated the first three aphorisms in the DV. Wo shall here give 
only one example. The first aphorism of the SH is : Arham and the Laghuvritti 
comments as follows : Arham-ity'etad-ahshararh Paramesvarasya Paranieshfhino 
vdchakam, Mahgal-drtha idstrasyddau pranidadhmahe. (SH, I. i. 1). And the 
first verse of the DV is : 
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Afham-ity-ahshararh Brahma vdchakath Pararneshthinah 
Siddha-chakrasya sad-hijain Barcatah pranidadhmahe. {DV, I, 1). 

It may be noted here that Siddha-chafcra here contains a veiled reference to 
Siddharaja, and shows incidentally that Hemachandra began to write the book 
during his reign. 

(4) For a translation and the importance of this verse see above chapter on 
Kumarapala r.n, 71, 

(6) Not only Merutuhga, but I doubt whether any Gujarat Chronicler had 
read DV. For, Hemachandra devotes four cantos (II-V) to the description of 
Mularaja and Graharipu’s relations, Mularaja’s expedition against Graharipu, the 
battle, Mularfija’s victory, imprisonment of Graharipu, his ultimate release, and 
Mularaja’s triumphal return. Anyone who reads the DV will have the impression 
that Mularaja’s struggle with Gr.iharipu was the central fact of his reign. But no 
other Gujarat Chronicler mentions the name of Graharipu ; they on the other hand 
mention Laksha, who according to Hemachandra, was an ally of Graharipu. 

6. Dasharatha Sarma : Gleanings from the Kharataragachchhapattavali, IHQ, 
XXVI, 228. 

(7) The Surathotsara was noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar in his 'lieport on th^ 

Search jor Sanskrit Manuscyipta, 1883-84, pp. 18-22, and the text of the first and 
the last cantos were published in the same book pp. 334-342. The Surathotsava was 
published in the Kavyamala Series (No. 73) in 1902. 

(8) Amarachandra was a prolific writer. Besides the works mentioned above, 

ho also wrote the Jmendtacharita (otherwise called the Padmdnandakdvya) the 
Biilahhdrala and a grammar ( ? ) called the Syddisahdasanivchchaya. Raja^ekhara 
attributes to hipi two works called the Suktdrali and the Kdlahaldpa. In the vritti 
to the KdvyakalpalaUl three other works by Amarachandra are cited, namely, the 

Chhando-ratwicali, a work on prosody, the Kdcyakalpalatd-parimalay probably an 

epitome or continuation of the same work, and an independent work on poetics called 
Alahkaraprabodha. (For details see S. K. De, Studies in the Sanskrit Poetics, I, 
210-11, IT, 363-66). 


APPENDIX 

Identification of Barbaraka 

That Jayasimha really defeated someone called Barbaraka is suffi¬ 
ciently proved by his assumption of the biruda * Barbaraka jish\iu\ but 
Barbaraka cannot be identified with any certainty. We shall attempt 
to indicate a possible identification, for which we cannot do better, 
than to quote the following notes of Indraji in this connection (BG, I, 
pt. i, p. 174-5, f.n. 1): 

“Regardingn Barbaraka, Doctor Biihler remarks in Ind. Ant. VI, 
167: ‘The Varvarakas are one of the non-Aryan tribes which are settled 
in great numbers in North Gujarat, Koli, Bhil or Mer.' Siddharaja’s 
contests with the Barbarakas seem to refer to what Tod {Western India, 
173, 195) describes as the inroad of mountaineers and foresters on the 
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plains of Gujarat during the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. To 
attempt to identify Bhut Barbar or Varvar is hazardous. The name 
Barbar is of great age and spread from India to Morocco. Wilson 
(yVorks, VII, 176) says: ‘The analogy between Barbaras and barbarians 
is not in sound only. In all Sanskrit authorities Barbaras are classed 
with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu. According to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson (FerrieVs Caravan Journeys, 223 note) tribes of 
Berbers are found all over the east. ‘Of the age of the words Cannon 
Rawlinson (Herodotus, IV, 252) writes: Barbar seems to be the local 
name for the early race of Accad. In India Ptolemy (A.D. 150, 
McCrindle’a edn. 146) has a town Barbarei on the Indus and the 
Periplus (A.D. 247, McCrindle’s Edn. 108) has a trade centre Barbarikon 
on the middle mouth of the Indus. Among Indian writings, in the 
Ramayana (Hall in Wilson’s works VII, 176 note*) the Barbaras appear 
between the Tukharas and the Kambojas in the north: in the Mah& 
bhdrata (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I 481-2) in one list Var-varas are entered 
between Savaras and Sakas and in another list (Wilson’s Works VII, 176) 
Barbaras come between Kiratas and Siddhas. Finally (As. Res. XV. 47 
footnote) Barbara is the northmost of the seven Konkanas. I'he names 
Barbarei in Ptolemy and Barbarikon in the Periplus look like some 
local place-name, perhaps Bambhara, altered to a Greek form. The 
Hindu tribe names, from the sameness in sound as well as their position 
on the north-west border of India, suggest the Mongol tribe Juan-Juan 
or Var-Var, known to the Western nations as Avars, who drove the 
little Yuechi out of Balkh in the second half of the fourth century, and 
for about a hundred years, ruled to the north and perhaps also to the 
south of the Hindu Kush. (Specht in Journal Asiatique, 1883 II, 390 410 ; 
Howarth in Jour, RA.S. XXI, 721-810) It seems probable that some of 
these Var-Vars passed south either before or along with the White Huns 
(A.D. 450-550). Var, under its Mongol plural form, Avarti (Howarth, 
Ditto 722) closely resembles Avartiya one of the two main divisions of 
the Kathis of Kacch (Mr. Erskine’s List in /. Bom, Geo. Soc, II, 59-60 
for Aug, 1838). That among the forty-seven clans included under the 
Avartiyas four (Nos. 30, 35, 42 and 43) are Barbariyas, suggest that the 
Kathis received additions from Var-Vars at different times and places. 
Dr. Biihler (Ind. Ant. VI. 186) thinks that the Babaro or Barbar or 
Var-Var who gave trouble to Siddharaja represent some early local non- 
Aryan tribe. The fact that they are called Rdkshasas and Mlechchas 
and that they stopped the ceremonies at Sidhpur north of Anahilavada 
seems rather to point to a foreign invasion from the north than to a 
local uprising of hill tribes. Though no Muslim invasion of Gujrat 
during the reign of Siddharaja is recorded a Jesalmir legend (Forbe’s 
Ras Mala, I, 175) tells how Lanjo Bijirao, the Bhatti prince who married 
Siddharaja’s daughter, was hailed by his mother-in-law as the bulwark 
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of Anahiiavada against the power of the king who grows too strong. 
This king may be Bahalim, the Indian viceroy of the Ghaznivid Bahrain 
Shah (A.D. 1116>1157). Bahalim (Elliot, II. 279; Brigg’s Ferishta^ I, 151) 
collected an army of Arabs, Persians, Afghans and Khiljis repaired the 
fort of Nagor in the province of Sewalik, and committed great devasta¬ 
tions in the territories of the independent Indian rulers. He threw off 
allegiance to Ghazni and advancing to meet Bahrain Shah near Multan 
was defeated and slained. Except that they were northerners and that 
Bahalim’s is the only known invasion from the north during Siddha- 
raja’s reign nothing has been found connecting Barbar and Bahalim. 

.Some of the new comers as noted above seem to have merged 

into the Kathis. Others founded or joined the Babarias who give their 
name to Babarivada, a small division in the south of Kathiavada. 
'riiough the tribe is now small, tlie 72 divisions of the Babarias show 
that they were once important. One of their leading divisions preserves 
the early form Var (Kathiwar Gazetteer, 132-133) and supports their 
separate northern origin which is forgotten in the local stories that they 
are descended from the Jedvas and Ahirs and have a Brahman element 
in their ancestry. (Tod’s Western India, 413; Kathiawar Gazetteer, 
132-133) Of the Var-Vars in their old seats a somewhat doubtful trace 
remains in the Barbaris, a ribe of Hazarats near Herat (Bellew in Imp, 
As. Quar. Revkio, Oct. 1891, 328) and in the Punjab (Ibbetson’s Census, 
538) Bhabras, a class of Punjab Jains.*^ 

Besides the sources mentioned by Indraji, it may be noted that 
Barbaras are mentioned in the Malsynpnrana (Chap. CXXI, vv. 45-51) 
along with Tusharas, Pahlavas, Sakas and other tribes whose countries 
were watered by the river Chakshu. The Mdrkandeyapurdna (Chap. 
LVII, v. 38) places the Barbaras in the north-west along witli the 
Kambojas, Daradas, and the Harshavardhanas. The Arthaidstra (Ed. 
by T. Ganapati Shastri, I, 187 ; Tr. by Sharna Shastri, 90) mentions a 
jewel called Alakandakam, which is explained in the commentary as 
being so named because it came from the city of Alakanda situated on 
the sea coast of the Barbara country. Alakanda has been identified 
with Alexander’s Haven, the name being derived from Alexander. 
(Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, 
694) Barbara is also mentioned in the Ayurvedic wwk called Rcijani- 
ghantu, and Barbarika in another Ayrvedic work called Dhanvantari- 
yanighantu, in both the cases in connection with sandal w^ood, Barbara- 
chandana and Barbarika-chandana (Cunningham, op. cit., 694-5). 

It is therefore clear, that the Barbaras as a tribe had a long history 
inside India and it is most likely that at some time in their history 
they went and settled somewhere in Kathiwad or Kach where they were 
defeated by Jayasimha. We know that both these countries were 
included within his kingdom. 
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The Seventh Patala of Book III of the &aktishgama-Tantra, known 
as the Shatpanchdiad-de^a-xnbhdga gives a description of 56 countries 
of India. Dr. B. Bhattacharya, who edited. Book I {Kali-Khanda) of the 
Saktisahgama-Tantra assigned the work to the period between 1155-1607 
A.D. but Dr. D. C. Sarkar who has edited the Shal'Panclidsad’dem- 
vibhdga an account of the 56 countries in and on the borders of India 
(IC, VIII, 32-64) has assigned the whole work to the late 17th or the 
early 18th century A.D. 

The Shatpanchdsad desa-vibhdga mentions the Barbara country as 
follows: 

Ldta-desah samdkhydlo Barbarani hinu Pdrvati (55) 
Mdydpuram samdrabhya Saplahingdt tath ottare 
Barbardkhyo mahdde^o Samdhavarh hmu sddaram (56) 

Thus the great country called Barbara extended from Mayapura and lay 
to the north of Saptasrihga. There is a Mayapuram in the Tanjore Dt. 
on the S. I. Ry and another at Hardwar. But Saptasrihga is a famous 
place to the north of Nasik. The image of the 18 armed goddess there 
is 12 ft. high (IC, VII, 450). But one MS. out of the three consulted 
by Dr. Sarkar, has a supplement, where the five fold division of India is 
explained. The area of the second division, namely, Yamaprastha is as 
follows: Some^vara in the West, Saptasrihga in the east, Mayapura in 
the north, and VyankateSa in the south. SomeSvara and Vyankatesa are 
evidently the gods at the celebrated temples of Somanath and Tirupati 
in the Chittor district of Madras respectively, and Sapatasrihga lay norilt 
of Nasik ; Mayapura is difficult to identify. The whole territory bounded 
by these places could not have belonged to the Barbaras, though they 
may have lived scattered in this area. 

The presumption that the Barbaras also lived outside Gujarat is 
strengthened by an inscription in which Vikramaditya VI, the Western 
Chalukya king also claims to have conquered the Barbaras (EC, XI, Dg. 
2), who, for obvious reasons could not have been living in Saurashtra. 
It is possible, therefore, that either they lived near the Nasik region and 
that both Vikramaditya VI and Siddharaja defeated them at different 
periods, or that Siddharaja and Vikramaditya VI defeated different 
groups of Barbaras. 
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A 

Abha^a, a merchant, 264. 

Abharh, 8. 

Abhaya, prince, 99, 118. 

Abhayadeva, Daiufandyalxa, 141. 
Abhayadeva Suri, Maladhari, 65. 
Abhayatilaka Gai^, q.v., 410-411. 
Abhayatilaka Suri, 311. 
Abhidhdmehintdmani; 18, 124, 219, 291, 
589. 

Ahliijiidna’^akuntalam, 247, 489. 

Abhira, tr., 13, 25, 26, 69, 116, 226. 
Abhira, c. 118, 294. 

Abu Mt., 7, 8, 25, 34, .49-50, 106, 109, 
110, 141, 143, 145, 158, 184, 185, 186, 
189, 909, 246, 254, 265, 289, 290, 292, 
294, 311, 380, 321, 326. 

Abu Mt., temple at, 370, 376, 384-386, 
393, (see also Vimala- and Lunasiuiha- 
Vasahikd) 

Abu’l ‘Abbas al-Nuwayri, 260. 

Abtt’l Paraj, 294, 296. 

Abu’l Path, 463. 

Abu’l Paal, 96, 198, 200, 201, 259. 261, 
458. 

Abu’l Fida, 265. 

Abu Zayd Hasan, 267. 
adhau - kfita - ^aistmndrn'iipari-yM^^ 
dravya-patf^-vidMf 278. 
adhikara^a, 84L 
AdMkdri, m, 234, 235, 244. 
udhihdrika, 231. 
ddhipdla, 280, 281. 

Adki^Hduha, 

229, 230, 234. 

Adlnatha, m 
Atghkhe, 134, 165, 

Alghahistan, 1^. 

Jl^gadeya^ 302; 


agdmi, 248. 

Agantyamatu, 264. 

Agguka, 49. 

Aghata, 30, 128, 158, 156 
Aghorapanthi, st., 343. 

Agni, d., 17. 

Agnikula, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Agm-purdna^ 374. 

Ahavamalla, 428. 

Ahilla, 60. 

Ahludaiia, 70. 

Ahmad Shah, 573. 

Ahmedabad, q.v., 60, 189, 289, 377. 
Ain-i’Afcbaiit 198, 200. 

Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, 182. 

Ajanta, paintings at, 399, 401, 402. 
Ajata^atru, 127. 

Ajayab-ul-llind, 441. 

Ajayameru, 105, 461. 

AjayapaJa, 124, 126 131, 165, 202, 203, 212. 
225, 229, 254, 319, 329, 406, 411, 417, 
466-456. 

Ajayapula, Chahamana k., 269. 
Ajayapala-landa, 391, 482. 

Ajitanatha, 105, 120. 

Ajmere, 105, 107, 127, 141, 142, 143, 144. 
145. 

Akbar, 436, 452-463. 
akshapalala, 225. 
ak^hapapalihay 225. 

Akshayatritiydf f. 308. 
ahuihini, 248. 

Al-‘Awfi, Muhammad, 87, 96, 147, 267, 

331, 442, 462. 

Al-Beruui, 266. 302, 305, 307, 308, 309, 

332, 333, 343, 344, 371, 399, 433, 434, 
467, 483, 488. 

AMdrisi, 257, 268, 283, 284, 286, 363, 354, 
358. 

Al-K<xmil fiH Tarikhj 431. 
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Al-MutiUnsir Billa, Caliph/ 159. 

431, 438. 

Alakanda, city, 496. 

‘Ala iid Din, 24, 182, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 194, 195, 206, 470, 472. 
‘Ala ud Dim Husain, 134. 

‘Ala ud>I>in> Muhammad Khwarii^m Shah, 
463. 

‘Ala ul Mulk, 191. 

Albuquerque, 268 
Alexander, 395. 

Alexander’s Haven, city, 496. 

Alhana, 110, 111, 116, 315, 478. 

Ali, a farmer, 92. 

Aliga, potter, 93, 105. 

Aliga, priest, 316, 317. 

Aliga, hiinister, 104, 460. 

Alima, 157. 

Alihga, 460, 451. 

Allavadina, (‘Ala ud-Bin), 188. 

Alp Khan, 190, 191, 192, 373. 
Aipasarovara, 377. 

Altekar, A.S 13, 252, 272, 274, 421, 452, 
453. 

Aluf Khan, see Alp Khan. 

Aluy&, 52. 

Ama, 58. 

Amdaku'tkadati, f. 307. 
amdmaraf 367. 

&tndlaBamhaj 380. 

Amarachandra. 179, 419, 494. 

Amarakosha, 218, 246. 
Amdrikt^ri-panchakula, 240, 318. 

Amdiyaf 232. 

Amba BhawAnI, c. 197. 

Ambada, 113, 114, 129, 462, 463. 
Ambaprasada, 223. 

Ambasan, Sculptures at, 392: 

Ambem ins, 160. 
ambfittl, game of, 361. 

Amiga, 486. 

Amir Khusraii. 182, 189. 190. 191, 192, 194, 
195. 

Amma If, 208. 

Amoghavarsba I, 323. 

Amrabhate, 102, 113, 129. 

Amritapala, Gnhiladatta pr. 445. 
Amflttka*X;urunu, 215, 222. 

Am4uvarman, 464. 

Anft, (Arnoraja Vaghela), 171, 291. 

244. 

A^ilap&Uka, q.v. 


Aj(iahilla, 49, 

Anale^vara, temple of, 291. 

Anandapala, 37. 

Anandapura 126 villages, 211. 
Auangalekha, 488, 

Anahgapala, 8. 

Anantadeva, AfahdntatulaleScara, 229. 
Anantapala, 79. 
anaraho, 356, 

Andhra, 14, 15, 40, 48, 118, 162, 394. 
Andreas, F.C., 15. 

A nehwrthmangmlia, 246. 

Aliga, 40, 118, 140. 

Angcaiigulbaka, 225. 
anga'Hkhara, 367, 380. 

Ankavilaya, v, 322. 

Aimo (Ar]qoraja, Chahamaua), 104. 
Antahpurddhyaksha, 79. 

Antahpara'A;urn/iu, 220, 222. 

Antardhana, c. 81. 
anuio, gram 257. 
anuOf paddy, 257. 

Anupamadevi, w. of Tejalipala, 320, 325, 
385. 

Ao Nagas, tr., 384. 

Apabhram^a, 13. 
apana-gha^ta, 364. 

Aparaditya II, 117, 453. 
Aparajitapfickchha, 367 ,374. 
aput/rikOf 2A1. 
aputrika-drat>yay 247. 

Arab invasion, 187. 

Arabia, 159, 490 
Arabian sea, 206. 

Arabic ins., 332. 

Aranyaraja, 425. 

Architectural Antifiuities of Norihem 
Gujarat, q.v. 299. 

Arambhaeiddhi, 415. 
arghatta, 216. 

Arikeiari, 421. 

Arisiihha, q.v., 179, 415, 419. 

Arjuna, epic hero, 49, 69. 

Arjnnadova, 173, 179, 180481, 186, 204, 
223, 226, 255, 467. 

Arjunadeva, Paramara k., 180, 182. 
Arjunnavarman, Paramara k.. 148, 149, 
164,161,460. 

Arjunbari gate, Vadnagar, 387. 
Arkapalita— grama, 321. 

Ar^orija, Chahamana k., 70, 74, 76, 104- 
109, 112, 117, 119, 120, 407, 443. 
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Ari^r&ia, Vughela, 139, 148, 156, 168, 
164, 166, 169-170, 171, 291, 463, 464, 
465. 

Artkaimta, 214, 215, 216, 218, 219, m, 
230, 231, 272, 276, 344, 480, 496. 
Arimdhati, image of, 392. 

Arya, 291. 

A4a, 60, 66, 67, 289. 

Asa^a, 414. 

A4&dhara, 146. 

Asadhara, slave owner, 345. 

Aiapalli, 60, 66, 185, 189, 289. 

A4apuri, Goddess, 28. 

A4ai'a}a, Chahamana k., 69-70, 74, 75, 82, 
110, 443 444. 

Aiaraja, f. of Vastupala, 338. 

Ashawal, 60. 

ABhiqa, 189, 191, 192, 194, 196. 
oBhta-hhoijat 248. 

A8h^ada4a4ata-wunda/A, 208, 209. 
Aihtahih&y i. 325. 
oMhtopach&ra wovsiiip, 327. 

Asini, 228. 

Asoda, temple at, 382. 

Aioka, 216, 319, pillar edict of, 309. 
Assam, 364. 

A4yala, 141. 

A6va4ala-A;ar09a, 216. 
aHvatharOf 369, 392. 

A4vavatara, 322. 

Asvins, Gods, 391, 302. 

Attimabbe, 36. 

Aurangzeb, 373, 436, 461. 
^Aurdhadehika-hri^a, 337. 

Avanti, 38, 40, 72 
Avanti-deia, 118. 

Avanti-'iaan^ida, 74, 208, 209. 
Avantin&t^, 74, 75. 

Avar, tr., 4^. 

Avarti, tr., 486. 

Avartiya, tr., 495. 

Avapdrop f., 307. 

Ayodhya, 5. 

A^kta, 219. 

B 

Babariavada, 82. 

Bactria, 16. 

Badanni, Abdul Qadir 44, 136, 190, 191, 
W, 195, 196, 4^ 

♦(not Ourdhadehika-kfif^a) 


Bag<dii, 1».C., 16. 

Bagh, paintings, 402. 

Baghdad, 157, 183, 435. 

Baghelkhand, 3. 

Baglana, c. 259. 

Bagshoor, 134. 

Bahama, 451. 

Bahadur Singhji Juskaran, 366. 

Bahalim, 496. 

Bahram, Sultan, 134, 496. 

Bahuloda city, 61, 74, 240, 246. 

Bajirao, Pesbwa, 165. 

Bakuladevi, 55, 56, 89, 90. 
Tiakulasvamideva, 326. 

Bala, 166. 

B&la-Hharatay 415. 

Balachandra, a disciple of Hemachandra, 
124. 

Balachandra Suri, q.v., 162, 414. 

Baladhi, 231, 232, 235. 

Balddhikritaj 232, 235. 

Bdla-Gopdla-stuti, 297. 

Balaji Visvanatha, Peshwa, 165. 
Bala-Naruyapa, 299. 

Balaprasada, 50. 

Balhara, 429. 

Bali, worship of, 305, f. 305, 384 Bali- 
rd/ya, 306. * 

Bali dist., 145. 

Bali ins, 70. 

Balkh, c. 134. 

Ballala, 76, 104, 106, 108, UM13, 117, 
119, 264, 454-465. 

Bambera, lO'A 
Bamiyau, 134. 

Bana, 366, 419. 

Banaras, 36, 77, 180, 321, 333. 

Banas, r, 188. 

Bannerjee, H.D., 15. 

Bannerjee, S., 449, 460, 

Badkeya, Eashtrakutu general, 323. 
Biuiswara, 34, 138. 

Bappabba^t^, 96. 

Barani, Zia ud-Din, 183, 190, 191, 194. 
Barapa, 28-29. 33, 34. 
harmi, 267. 

Barbara, tr,. 48. 

Barbara-c/t^ndunr/, 496. 

Barbaraka, 81-82. 304, 408, 447, 494-497. 
Barbaraka-yiaA^u, 408, 494. 

Barbarei, c. 496. 

Barbarias, tv. 82. 
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Barbarika^cAii^i^onii/ 496w 
Barbaricuni^ c. 258. 

Barbai'ikon, c. 496> 

Barbariyas^ tr., 54, 495. 

Bardia, v/382. 

Barnett, L.D., 446. 

Baroda, 209, 294. 

Baroda gate, Dabhoi, 388, 389. 

Baroj, 260. 

Jiarojiy 261. 

Barygaza (Broach) 213. 

Basarh seal, 215, 235. 

Baasein stone ins, 452. 

Bastar, 364. 

Beherman, 463. 

Belgaxni stone ins., 140. 

Bengal, 118, 303, permanent settlement in, 
253. 

Berbers, tr., 495. 
betel, 368, 363. 

Betwa, r., 22, 82. 

Bezwada pillar ins., 15. 

Bhabha, 32. 

bhadra, face of a spire, 374. 

BhadrabhaVa, 54. 

Bhadreivara, 463. 

Bhadrevar, 160. 
lihdgay 248. 
hhdga-kara, 252. 

Bhagavadglta, 468. 

Bhagavat^ura, 228. 

Bhagavata-puranUf 29o, 297, 298, 377. 
Bhagavati, worship of, 483. 
Bhaillasvami*maA^di ddosoAo, 78. 
Bhaillasvami-wnzAddrddaiaX^a-frm/i^ol^a, 

208, 209, 210. 299. 

Bhairava, image of, 381, temple of, 391. 
Bhairavadevi, 289. 
bhan4dgdra, 349. 
bhatiLdagSira-A^araaa, 215. 

Bhimdarkar, D.H., 8, 9, IQ, 11, 13, 17, 
18, 70. 213, 233. 235, 291, 293, 378, 
436, 443. 

Bhandarkar, R.G., 150, 151, 180. 197, 293, 
310, 413, 414, 458. 

Bhandarkar, S.R., 154, 159. 

Bhana Jethva, 184. 

Bhars of Kalin jar, 197. 
hharaniy upper moulding of shaft, 369. 
215. 

Bhartriva44lii^> 

Bhamkadu^ha, 426. 


Bhasvat, 2. 

Bha|a, 7. 

Bhat^putra, 229, 230, 280, 281. 
Bha^p.rika-Bhiruai^, temple of, 289, 
Bha^tarikadevl, 300, 301. 

Bhau-bija, f. 484. 

Bhaumhy f. 306. 

Bhau Daji, 198, 200, 419. 

Bhavam, 301, 302. 

Bhava Brihaspati, 87, 291, 292, 295. 
BhavUhyottafa-pumttai 287, 304, 306, 306, 
484. 

Bhavi^gar, 200. 

Bhavasiihha, 197. 

Bhayalasvami, temple of , 299. 

Bhlladi, c. 366. 

Bhilima, 140. 

Bhilla, tr, 26, 54, 60, 66, 82, 289, 
Bhillama, 140, 150. 

Bhilsa, 117, 119, 130, 136, 169, 208, 209. 
Bhima I, 36, 41, 43-56, 57, 89, 90, 91, 
201, 210, 262, 289, 299, 300, 311, 366, 
370, 371, 373, 390, 407, 408, 416, 449. 
Bhima II, 8, 44, 117, 128, 131, 132, 

136, 138-167, 169, 170, 172, 173, 

216, 217, 227, 229, 236, 246, 254, 

269, 273, 285, 290, 291, 371, 372, 412, 
413, 417, 431, 433-440, 458-465, 466, 467, 
481. 

Bhima Salki, 15. 

Bhimamaliadeva, 197. 

Bhimapalli, 162, 169, 464. 
Bh!mapriya-dra7nf/^n.s', 269, 271. 
Bhimasijnlia, a farmer, 95, 450. 
Bhimasimha of Hansi, 144. 

Bhimasimha of Saurashtra, 156. 
Bhimasiiiiha of Bhadresvara, 463. 
Bhime^vara, temple of, 289. 
Bhimeivaradeva, temple of, 290. 
Bhi9hm({~pailchaTdtrij f., 309. 
bhogOy 248. 
bhogakara, 252. 

Bhogapura, 52. 

Bhogavati (Bhogao) r., 26. 

Bhoja, Chaliamana, pr., 32. 

Bhoja Paramara k., 12, 13, 38, 49, 60, 51- 
54, 57, 69, 84, 354, 408, 416, 417, 437. 
Bhoja, Pratihara, k, 10, 20, 21, 423; 
Bhpja^ nephew of Kmnurapala, 450. 
Bhopal grant, 148. 

Bhopaladevi, 92, 05, 96. 
bhrama, ambulatory, 376. 
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Bbyigttkakchchh», 28, 83, 148^ 149,151, 227, 

: 

Bhfiiig9>nks^<'hatuljishm^^^^^ 210. 

bhritakCt (aevymt'if 348. 

Bhnbhrit Palli, 184. 

Bhumaka, coins of, 270. 
hhUffiikd^ 374. 

Bh5nat>ala, 175. 

Bhut Barbar, tr., 495. 

Bhuvanaditya, 19. 

Bh&vanasimha, 188. 

Bhuyadla, 19, 21. 

Bhuyaraja, 19, 20, 21, 417, 423. 

Bija, 25. 

Bijapur ins, 30. 

Bijholia rock ins, 109, 

Bijiala, 80. 

Bijjala, Kalachnri, 139. 

Bilhana, 7. 11, 55, 60, 62, 63, 404, 409, 

419/ 

Bilhari ins, 3, 31. 

Bimbisara, 127. 

Birbai, 462-453. 

hiMa, a measui'e of gold, 480. 

Bodhisattva Maitreya, 469. 

Bon le, Gustave, 366. 

Bosilri, 91, 95, 98, 450. 

Brahma, 6; 7, 8, 9, 287, 300, 303, 
of 381 image, 381, 382. 

BrahmadeVa, Mnh ap vadhdna-Dan dnnn - 
yahtti 229. 

lirahmdn^a-jmrctnaf 307. 

Brahmapmi, 178, 179, 214. 
limhmavairarta-purdna^ 298. 

Breastead, J.H., 402. 

Briggs, J., 196, 458, 459. 

Brihadva^uh, v,, 211. 

Brihaspati, 275, 276, 278, 283, 335, 348, 
360, 361, 480. 

Biuhaspati Bhfiva, see Bliava Bribaspati. 
B^baspaii Gai>da, 291, 371. 

B|*ihaspati (Suraguru) 294. 
Brihat-SoMita, 15. 294, 370, 374, 434. 
Broach, q.v., 209, 213, 218, 265. 266, 268, 
see also Bhrigukachchba. 

Norman, 399, 402. 
bmafcraBay 260, 285. 

Buddhay 896. 

Bnddbavarasa, 15. 

BnddWsm, 17, 311. 

Buddjikt, m 310, 3X1, 394, 469, 

Ankara^ tlL 


Btihlar, Q., 8, 17, 24, 37, 81, 85, 90, 102, 

152, 135, 160, 171, 188, 200, 215, 214, 

235, 248, 261, 201, 500, 317, 319, 324, 

328. 373, 404, 416, 420, 426, 448, 440, 

460, 463, 472, 4S4. 

Burgess, E.K., 416. 

Burgess, J., 27, 299, 300, 366, 367, 374, 
378, 300, 387, 390, 391, 416, 492. 

Biu’Tna, 401. 

Buttock bells, 363-364. 

Buzurg ihn Shariyar, 441. 

C 

Cambay, q.v., 265, 266. 

Cambay grant of (loviuda IV, 249, 
Campbell, 8, 9. 

Cai’eii, 358. 

Castor-oil, 269. 

(Udalofjue of Indian ('ollvrtidh, 401. 
Central Asia, 15. 

Chuchiga, f. of Hemachandra, 97 
Chachigadcva, 60, 172. 

Ciiachine^vara, temple of, 289, 429. 
Chadaro, 243. 

Chagtai, M.A., 436. 

Chahada son of Udayana, 107, see also 
Charubhata. 

Chaha<]la, ally of Anioritja, 104, 105, 107, 
407, 460, 461. 

Chahada* slave owner, 347. 

Chahada, Bdjahda, 332. 

Chahadadeva, minister, 223. 

ChahamUnas, 7, 8, 9, 144. 

Chahamanas of Broach, 2, 149, 153. 
Chfihamanas of Javulrpura, 144, 166, 

167, 172. 

Chuhamunas of Naddula, 3, 40, 49, 60, 

70, 110, 111, 117,’ 136, 264, 255. 
Chahamanas of Sakambhari, 2, 3, 28, 59, 

71, 75, 76, 82, 104 09, 117. 127. 136, 
140. 

Chahuwan, (Chahamana), 8. 
C'haityavasins, 41, 310. 

Chakshu, r. 16, 496. 

Chakuladevi, 438. 
rhalmmka, 357, 368. 

Chfilisa-/><i^4<i4!/i, 210. 

Chaluk Bao, 8. 

Chfilukya Bhima, 15. 

Chaliki, 14. 

ChaUkya, 14. 

Ohalukyas of Badami, 6, 13. 
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OhAlukyas of Kalyiu^i, 4, 5, 35, 29, 59, 
63, 78, 138, 139. 

Chftlokyas of L(V)eiiiiilavada, 421. 
OhAlukyas of Vedgi, 6, 208. 

ChampaneT, 148. 

Champaner Gate, Dabhoi, 388. 
Chamanda, brother-in-law of VTradhavala, 
463. 

Chuniun^ariija, 14, 29, 32, 33, 34-37, 39, 
199, ^1, 212, 288, 289, 310, 429, 473. 
(‘Jhamundaraja, br. of Viradhavala, 340. 
chanaka, 257. 

Ohanbari, temple at, 379. 

Ohand Bardai, 8, 9, 77, 141. 

position of, 334. 

Chandali, 346. 

Chandanatha temple, 289. 

Chandellas, 1, 2, 4. 57, 76, 77, 78, 438. 
Chai)df} 287. 

Ohandik&, 303. 

Chandod gate, Dabhoi, 388. 

Chandra image, 376. 

Ohandraditya, 19. 

Chandragomin, 404. 

Chandragupta Maurya. 215. 

Chandragapta I, 3^. 

Chandragupta IT, 208. 215. 292, 341. 
Chandrapfda, 341. 

Chandraprabha see Prabhfichandra. 
Ghandrapura, 61, 62, identification of, 
441. 

ChandravatT, 165, 162, 170, 209, 246. 
325, 366. 

f^hfmdr^i/ana^ 327. 

Chadgadeva, 97. 

Chansama, 32, 211. 

Chilpa, d. 12. 

Chapala-yoffo, 294. 

Chapaliya, st, 294.295. 

Chapotkata, d., 1. 19, 21, 25-25, 32. 37. 

201, 302, 354, 415, 417, 423. 

Chafchitti^ 339. 

Oharaka-Bamhitd, 15. 

Oharge d'affaitB^ 218. 

Charotara, 209. 
r.harpm, 363. 

Charubfiata, adopted s. of 8iddharaia, 
105, 106. 

Oharubhata, a. of TJdayana, 102. 
CbTvrviika-m^stika, st.. 294. 

Cdoedpoibo, 243. 

Ohatnr^sikt, 209. 


chxturmfa (rectani^e), 367. 

^Ohaturjataka, 250-252, 477. 

C4dfurmd«f, 300. 

Ohaturottara, 209. 
Chaturottara-chaturaaika, 209, 212. 
Ohaturvatga-'Chinldmani^ 287. 
CkuturviMatiprahand/ui^ 420. 
Ohatu^chaturottara, 209. 

Chanda, 118. 

Ghauhan, 9, 144. 

Chauhldev!, 438. 

Chaulakika, 14. 

Chaulakya, 421. 

Chaullakya, 421. 

Chauhikika, 421. 

Chaulukyas, origin of, 5. 

Chavda, 24. 

Chhayii, w. of Sui’ya, 392. 
chhdyS^ndtya, 490. 

Chedi, c. 2, 40, 48, 53, 54, 118, 162. 
Chenghiz Khan, 435, 436. 463, 469. 
Chhappanti, f. 307. 

Chiklodar Mata hill, 44. 

OhimphtfUant, 367. 

China, 16, *48. 

China, 17, 268. 

Chiplun Stone ins, 452. 

Chitor, 96, 106, 107, 109, 119, 127, 183. 
Chitrakfita, 1, 3, 4, 105, 109, 118. 
Chitrapurae (or Chitodras) 178. 

Choda, c., 76. 

Cholas, 3, 39, 74, 138, 140, 162. 
choli^ 367. 
ehoro, 243. 

Chorasi, 209. 

Chudasama d., 12, 69. 

Chudikas, 15. 

Ohuklvata, 363. 

Chulika, 6, 14, 16. 

ChuUka-Pai^achi, 16. 
chutukaf 5-7, 169. 

Chulnkakula, 421. 

Chuhikya clan, 6. 

Chuhikya, hero, 6, 7. 

Chulukya, d. 421. 
cock-fight, 360-361. 

Cocoanut day, f., 484. 

Coomaraswamy, A.K., 394, 401. 

Coorg, 364. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 253^ 

*(not Chaturj&taka) 
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cotton^ culUvaUoft of, 260. 

Cousens, H, 372, 373, 381, 385, 387. 
Ontch, q.v. 

B 

Dabhoi, q.v, 147, 178, 322, fort at, 387, 
388-389, 390, 391, 393. 

Babiahleem, 434. 

Da^akka, ancestor of Alalar.)ja, 7, 22. 
Da^akka, br. of Baji 23, 423. 

X>adhipadra, 76, 224. 

’mandala^ 208, 209, 226. 

Dadhisathali, S6, 80, 90, 91, 94, 95. 
Dfihala, 62, 67, 77, 116. 

Daji Bhati, See Bhau Daji. 

Dalai, O.D., 414, 415. 

Dcmwnaka^ f., 306. 
jpgiinara, 51-56. 

Damodara, 54, 55, 358. 

Damodaragupta, 350, 352. 

Damodarpur copper plates. 230, 239, 244 
d&na-voldpana^ 236. 
dcenda-da^dforadha^ 248, 240. 
T)aii^4^dhipati, 173, 225. 

Pa^^abi, 197,— pathaha^ 210, 212. 
Dandahiya-pat^oi&a, 212. 

Danijaka, 23, 423. 

Dandandyaka, 141, 148, 225, 227, 229. 

251. 237, 239, 311. 

Daq4^) attendant of Surya. 391, 302. 

Dandupat, law of, 276. 
dam^ 262. 

danta-kdshtha (tooth brush), 308. 
Dantivarman, ins of. 311. 

Danu, 6. 

Parabaras (Pharfivarsha), 143, 144. 
Parada, tr. 496. 

Parbhavati, 147, 178, 388. 
tld$a (slave), 348. 
dai&parddha, 245. 248. 
Daiakumdfacharita, 360. 

Pa4&rpa, 54, 118. 

Dedavaikfililca LayhvrrUfi, ATS. cf, 395. 

396 

Pa45vatilra, temple, 295, 390, image, 

296, $totra, 296. 

Patevatara-NnrSyapa. 8, temple of, I 
Pa4eraka, 18. 
dd»tpaltfavidhi, 345. 
dd$%-ifikray€t-patra, 344. 
dattihofi^ 368 . 


JJauvdrtka, 230. 

Ddvd^ta-taksMpdia, 536. 

Pehgam Uduka, 26, 209. 

Delhi, 118, 142, 144, 167, 168, 183, 324. 
Delmal, 212, 300, temple at, 379, 380. 
Peivada, 46. 

Peulvada, (Pilwara), 326. 

DeoUhim f., 309. 

deia, administrative division, 208, 230. 
Deiddhikdri, 231, 237. 

DeAa-sthdna, 318. 

Deia-taldra, 230, 232. 

DeSa^t^kura, 229, 230, 232, 
Deitndmamdldf 214. 
deiottaraf 235. 

Oevachandra Suri, O'?. 311, 312, 416. 
DevadSsI, 344. 

Devaditya, architect. 388. 

Deva-ita, Mahdsdmantddhipati, 426. 
V&vBrkarana, 216, 219, 221, 283. 
derakulikd, small shrine, 384. 

Dfvala, 343. 

IJevcda’amriti, 343. 

Devalrani, 189, 191, see also Devaladevf, 
daughter of Kar^a U. 

Pevaladevl. sister of KumArapilla, 104, 
106-108. 

Devaladovl. daughter of Karqa 11, 180- 
192, 194. 

Devapula, Pratibkra k., 1, 2. 

Pevapitla, Paramura, k. 146. 149, 163, 
154, 174. 

Pevapala, bv.-in.-law of Lavanapraadda, 
340. 

Devapattana, 167. 

Devaprasada, 66, 68, 89-91, 440 
Pevaprabodha Bhattncharya, 329, 
PevarAja, 170. 

Pevasimha, 96. 

Peva^rl, 95, 460, 

Pevave4ma-i(^fmm. 216, 221, 222. 

Devi, 8, 300, 3^. 

Devinid?idtmya^ 301, 303. 

Dtvihh&gavafa, 377. 

Dfvi’-Ckandragujda, 341. 

Pewal Pi, 180, 190, 191, 192, see also 
Pevaladev! daughter of Kama n. 

Dewdt Rami wa Khizr Khdm, 189, 
Phai^adah&ra-pofAailru, 210 
Phanadeva, grandfather of Ya4ah- 
chandra, 404. 

Phanadeva. f, of Yasahpala, 411. 
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I)baudb»i 257. 

DbMdbuJka, k., 44, 40. 

Dbandbuka, birth plat^e ai Hemachan- 
ira, 07, m 
Dhwftga, 2, 4. 

Plia^ika, 294. 
ftha^ikut (creditor), 546. 
Dhanrantariyofughanftif 496. 
Dh^myO'Vpddhif 480. 

DhBT-pTcda$ti, 148, 307. 

DharTi, 36, 38, 62, 63. 55, 57, 72, 73, 76, 
76, 82, 136, 138, 139, 146, 147, 148, 
173, 423, 437, 456, 

Dharddh rami*a, 174. 

Dharai^idhara, 31. 

Dhara:^ivarAha, of Abu, 31, 49, 425. 
Dharai)ivaiaha, C^hapa Hamanta, 12. 
DharSvarsha. 114, 116, 141, 144, 165, 
158, 166, 264, 363, 478. 

Dharka^a 325. 

DharmdbhyudayOf 415 
dkarmaekirikftf 234. 

Dharmkdhi-ilvirana, 213, 221, 245, 283, 350. 
Dhannaditya, 299 
Tihannaari, 469, 
dharnumtha, 280, 281. 
dhankampatTa, 338. 

BhavaU, Kaahtrakuta k., 30, 31, 40. 
Dhavala, Vaghela, 169, 464, 466. 
Bhavalakka (Dhoika) 155, 170. 

Dhinoj, temple at, 379. 

Pholka, 158. 166, 170, 172, 321, 322, 
366. 

dkoti. 366, 557. 

Dhrangadhra, 82. 

Dbruva, ina. of. 311. 

Dhumralochana, 301. 
llhumJbSi, 306, 308. 

Pigamimra, 8aiva, 294, Jaina, q.v. 

DiUi, 118. 

Dilmal, temple at, 379, 392. 

Dilwara, q.v., 384. 

Pimishqi, 185. 

Dinanatha, Uamachandra, 418. 

DivitU, f. 302, 304^305, 485. 4aiua. 326. 
divoree, 358-339. 

Pohad, 211. 
dokmOi 236. 
nola, t, 306, 307. 308. 

358, 490. 

Doraaamudra. 138. 

Powaort, 1.94, 195, 196 


Pravida, c., 329. 

Pravlda, style of ai^chitectiire, 367. 
Pravya-/;dr<i^a, 215. 
dress, 355-359. 

Puda, k. of Sind, 425. 

Dughdhe4rara, MahAdeva umple 
Mandrapur, 393. 
duJckukketnidf 363. 
ditkula, 358. 

Duh-ramntiya, f. 490 
dundho, 353. 

Dungarpur, 34, ^38. 

PurgA, 287, 288, worship ot 301-304, 
316, 483, temple of, 582. 

Purgaehaitanya Bharat!, Svatui, 483. 
Purgapalii, 424. 

Ptirlabha, k. of Kashmir, 341. 
Purlabhadevl, 40. 

Purlabharaja, 35, 36, 39-42, 43, 49, 201, 
214, i>^, 310, 311, 417, 430, 431. 
Purlabharaja, ChahamAna k., 40, 66, 430, 
440. 

Pusala, 425. 

dntaka. 219, 220. 224, 229. 

Dufdiigada, 167, 3U6, 307, 309, 362. 
Pvaraica, 296, 298, 382, 426. 

Pvarapa, 426. 

DryOhayakOnjOy q.v., 86, 404 410. 493, 
494. 

£ 

Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, 136 
Edward IV, 250. 

Egypt, 402. 

Elliot, H. 143. 

Ellora, 191, 401. 

Ereyanga, 439. 

t 

Fa-liien, 334. 

Faridpui copper plates, 217, 228. 

Farid ud-Pin Attar, 434, 

Farrukhi, 44, grtMidd of, 433. 

Kars, c. 134. 

Fcrishii, 44, 136, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
182, 191, 194, 195, 196, 341, 431. 

Fleet, J.F., 150, 180, 247. 248, 441, 456, 
457. 

Forbes, A.K., 36, 66, 132, 215, 289, 301, 
358, 366, 378, 387, 390, 416, 424, 425, 
442, 484. 

funeral ceremony, 179, 336, 337. 







l!*v(mhfUS*salatin, 194. 

a 

Gadadlmra, 329. 

Q«4al^aiya coins» 270. 

Gaddyuddha, 35, 429. 
ga44^*^^) couch, 353. 

Gadre, A.H., 376, 492. 

Gaha^vldaa, 77-78. 

Gaja, d, 7. 

Gajabandha, c., 54. 
gajapithay 369. 

gajaiharay Galte4\ai'a temple, Kama!, 
368, 392. 

OdmoTotlo^ village inixrjguer. 364. 
Qambhuta-pu^Aoitt/, 161, 210, vishaya, 210, 
144 villages. 211. 
games, 359. 
gambling, 361-362. 

Ga^apati, 300. 

Ganapati Vyasa, 174. 

Ganapatidova, Kakati>a k, 461. 

Ganda^ temple priest, 371, 

Gane4a, 54, 300, 301, 381. 

Gahgadvara, 26. 

Gangamaha, 26. 407, 425. 

Ganges, r, 119,125, 346, 347. 

Ganguly, D.C., 425, 427, 428, 436, 438, 
440, 455, 469, 473. 

Ganika-Wana, 216 
Oanitasdio, 271, 272. 

Ganti, k., 54, 407. 
garhhugriha, 375, 376, 382 
Gardhavilla, 158. 

Gardizi, 43, 44, 45, 431. 

Gargya, 292. 

Gar j ana, 133. 

Garjanaka, 132, 133. 

Garjistail, 134. 

Garjjanika, 17. 

Garmsir, 134. 

Garshasp Malik, 186. 

Garuda-purdna, 374. 

Gau4a, c. 76, 117, 118, 140, 312. 

Gau^M, 15. 

Oanrl, Goddess, 306. 

Gaurf, (Ghori), 457. 

Gantenia, 275. 

Gautblot, E, 15. 

Ghiya, 125, 377. 

Gaya-Kar^a, 116. 


gtnphuliatkf 356. 

Ghadaba^ika^c/t udtotul'a, 211, 212. 
gha4i, 214. 
ghc4^ogha4&, 214. 
gha4%dl, 214. 
ghaggharam, 357. 

Ghanaratlia, 360. 

Gharghari, Goddess, 301. 

Ghatachu^ka, st., 294. 
gfiapa-»arpa (ordeal), 175. 
ghafasphota, 350. 
ghafikdf 214-215. 
gJmtikdgriha, 214, 221. 
ghapihaghapdy 214. 

Ghatiksgrilia, 373, hat ana, 213-215. 
ghabikalayaf 214. 

Ghazni, 17, 133, 134, 136. 142, 143, 267, 
467. 

Ghaznivides of Lahore, 132. 

Ghiyas ud-Diii Ghoii, 134. 

Ghiyas ud-Din Hal ban, 183. 

Ghoris, 132, 134, 138, 187. 

Ghose, Ajit, 399, 402. 

Ghoshal, U.N., 248, 249, 477 
Ghrltapadi-m<nir/r^/ri, 209, 210, 232. 
Ghughula, 166/461-462. 

Ghumli, 49, 300, 392, gales at, 388, 
temple at, 368. 

Ghuzz Turcomans, 134. 
ginger, 259. 

Girijade^, 315. 

Girnar, 65, 66, 69, 70, 82, 87. 216, 238, 
319, 322, 327, temples at, 383. 
(Ma-GovindOf 295-298. 
gochara, 245, 252. 

Godavari, r., 138 
Godhra, 151, 166. 

Godraha-7»d£3(i, 156. 

Godrahaka-mundu/o, 208, 200. 

Godvad, 82, 146. 

Goga, 182. 

Gogadeva, 182, 188. 

Goga-Narayana, 295. 

Gogasthrma, 136. 

Goggiraja, 29, 34, 35, 39. 

Goharwa ins, 31. 

Gohilvad, 116. 

Goke^vara temple at Laurali, 379. 

Gmnal pass, 135, 457. 

Gomai!, r, 104. 

Gonad, temple at, 379. 

Oop, temple at, 370. 



CHAUi.UKVA& OI t.UjARAl' 


gopa, 2i9 
Gopa, mouiiUiii, 2 
Gophgita, 297 
Goptun, 208. 
gopuram, 389 
Gorma^ 80. 

(Joahfhij 214, 325 
Go(gau;bilia, < 104 
go Viliam, 356 
Govmcla 1\, 9, 10, 249 
Govmdachandia, 78 
Govindaraja, 15 
Grahiii i, net* Gi aliai ipu 
Grahanpu 26 27 82 304 407 424, 428, 
494 

Grama pani hah Ithu 239 
Gf^tapaii, 242 
gram «-pai 1 nk a , 242 
grdma-Ham'^fha, 244 
Grama ialaia, 230, 232 235 
Grnma-thdkuta, 236 
grampaftt, 368 
Greeks, 16. 

Grieison, 17 

grihofldanal apat i avidh / 276 
GrUhma-paua, 1, 306, 308 
grihadUlipatiam, 278 
Grousset, R , 457, 469 
qudha viandopa. 368 372, 376 385 
Guhilladeva II, 64 

guilds, 233, 263 264, uf gaideneis, 216, 
251, 263, of \M‘a>eis, 217, 298 
Gujari-;d^w, 324 
Gujjaratt'ha, 17 
Giihhan4-IIttahtm /, 431 
Guxnadeva, 116, 226 
Gu]^apalita, 351 

Gupta, period. 208 299. coins, 270, script, 
395. 

Gurjara, t , q \ 55 71 77. 79, mandahi 
18, 24, 163 208 
Gurjaras, 2. 9, 10-13 
Gurjaras of Nandi pun, 2 12 35 
Gurjara-Pratih.ua d, 1 4 9 12 20 21, 
31, 266 

Gurjara bhumi, 18 

Gurjaradhara. 18, 168 

Gurjaradharitrf. 18 

Gurjjarushtia. 18, 80 

Gurjaratra. 17 18, mandnla 164 208 

Gurjaratrn 17, 18 

Gurjaratp, 14. 18 


Gurpal, 96 
Guvaka, 2 
Gwalior, 82 

H 

llabbari d oi Mansuiu, 428 

Habibullah, ABM, 132, 488 

Hack, von, August, 413 

Haddala grant 20 21 

Haig W , 143, 194, 196, 434, 457, 488 

//aim w -1 yaharan a , 404 

HaUyudha, 409 

Haider, R B , 235 

Hammiia, 131, 146, 156, land of, 118 

Hammer a mad a motdana, q v , 414 416 

liammlta mahakat tffiy 66, 427, 440 

Hammuka, 48, 54 

Hansi, 142, 144 

Hansot giant. 2, 163 

Hanti, k , 54, 407 

Hanumana, 329 

Haraha ins , 15 

Hai'apMadeva, 114 

Hardwar, 497 

Haribhadra Sun, 338 

Hanj, 211 

Haripala, s of Bhinu I 55. 56 89 
Haripala, mimstei, 78 
Hanpushpa, 17 
Hariraja, 142 
Harisiddhi. Goddess 34 
Harita, 7 
Hariti, 6 
Haritiputra, 11 
Harivikrama, 22 
Haisha Siyaka, sec Sivska 11 
Harsha stone ms, 2 
HarahacKarita^ 419 
Harshavardhana k 124, 315, 355 
Harshavardhana ti , 496 
Hasan Nizami, 141 145 
haafakaharitni 282 mmmukha^ 292, at a, 
282. 

haata-adtaha, 358 
Hasti^ala-Xiaruiia, 216 
Hatta-^-nrflnn, 2^ 252 htUa mando- 
pikd, 234 

HayaHraha-paftchat dtram 367 
Hazra, R.C , 493 

Hemachandra q.v , 83-86, 92-96, 97, 312- 
313, 314-319, 324, 329, 369-360, 395. 396, 
404-411, 412, 416. 419 
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Memadri, 174, 287, 306, 368. 

Herat, 134. 

Hilal Khan Kazi’s Masjid, 366. 
Himalayas, 367. 
hindipaka, 232, 235. 

Hindukusli, 485. 

Hinglaji Mata temple at Khandoran, 379, 
382. 

Hira gate, Dabhoi, 388, 389, 391, 393. 
hird-grihu (corbels), 369. 
hirmiyUf 248, 252. 

Hira Lai, 248. 

Hutory And Culture of The Indian 
PeojdCf IV, (Imperial Kanauj) 421. 
History of Indiwi and Indonesian Art, 

401. 

hiihipaka, 236. 
hockey, 359-360. 

Hodivala, A.H., 132, 195, 432, 434, 435, 
459, 463, 470. 

Hormuz, 267, 332. 

Hoysala, d. 80, 114, 138, 139, 140, 175, 
192. 

Hulagu Khan, 183, 435, 469, 471. 

Huli ins, 17-18, 80. 

Hultzsch, 380. 

Huna, tr., 34, 40, 162. 

Hunter, Blair, Mrs., 366. 

Hyderabad, 16. 

I 

Ibn Asir, see Ibnul Athir. 

Ibn Haukal, 355. 

Ibn Masah, 354 

Ibn’ul Athir, 43 46, 371, 375, 431. 

Idw, 180. 

Idrisi, see A1 Idrisi. 

Ikit Khan, 472. 
ikshubhoAjana, 307, 
ikshu-’harmahara, 260. 
ikahu-nipi^ona-kai^aTn, 260. 
ihshu-‘nipi4o.na-yantrcm, 260. 

Ikshvaku, d., 14. 

Iltutmish, 159, 160, 174, 187, 463. 
indigo, cultivation of, 256, 258, export, 
266. 

Indra-God, 7, worship of 304, region of, 
118. 

Indra III, Kash^rakuto k, 1. 

Indraji, 8, 79, 82, 112, 116, 197, 424, 
425, 435, 438, 494. 

Indfamandapa, 321, 322. 


Inganapadra, 444. 

Inganda stone ins., 444. 
inheritance, 334-336. 

Inscriptions mentioning Chalukya dynas¬ 
ties, 421. 

Ins. du Yag Bahai of {^ivadeva, 477. 
iron and metal industries, 261. 

Msami, 188, 190-192, 194. 

Isanavarman, 16. 

Ishwari Prasad, 488. 
izar, 355. 

J 

Jacksoji, 8, 9, 132. 

Jadeja princes, 27, chronology, 425. 
Jagada, Princess, 346. 

Jagaddeva, Paramara k., 58, 438, 440. 
Jagaddeva, Pratihara, 141, 166, 170, 356, 
464. 

Jagadekamalla II, West:n’n-Chalukya k., 
78. 

Jagadekamaila-Pemiiidi, 79. 

Jagadu, 160, 179, 320, 330, 331, 338, 352, 
419. 

Jagaducharita, 160, 179, 267, 331, 338, 
362, 419, 420. 

Jag<'vmalla, 209, 254, 291. 

Jahan Soz, 134. 

Jahlana, 105, 112. 

Jaika, 49. 

Jainad stone ins, 438. 

Jaisalmere, 43, 111, 119. 

Jaitrasimha, Gnliilot k., 156, 168. 
Jaitrasimha, s. of Vastupala, 172. 
Jaitugi, Yadava k., 150, 164, 
Jaitugideva, Paramara k,, 174. 

Jajjaka, 111, 255. 

Jakkharatti, /., 304. 

Jda, 248. 

Jala-patha-A;ara/it/, 213. 

Jalal ud-Din Mangbarani, 160, 463, 471. 
Jambaka, 25, 26, 224. 

Jambu, V, 26. 

Jamhudvipaprajfaipti, 263. 

JambumMi forest, 26. 

Jambumali r, 26. 

Jami Masjid, at Broacli, Cambay, Somn- 
nath, 365. 

Jahgala, c. 106, 113, 118, 127, 162. 
Jasmalnathji temple, Khandoran, 382. 
Jats, 46, 47, 143. 

Jfttayannan, 439. 
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tlTaiwan, 142-144, 458. 

Java, 268. 

Javalipura, 106, 109, 118, 317. 
Jayachandra, 77, 78, 142, 340. 

Jayadeva, 296-298. 

Jayadratha, 49. 

Jayakesi, 59, 61-64. 

Jayamangala, 86. 

Jayutnangalu^ <oniiueiJtaiy, 179. 
Jayanasala-^///««i/, 220. 

Jayanta, 185. 

Jayantasimha. ('hriliaiiuiiia, 144. 
Jayantasiirilia, (usui-per), 147, 148, 160. 

161, 166, 200, 203, 463, 481. 

Jay anti, Goddess, 289. 

Jayapala, 37. 

Jayai^ekhava, 19, 21. 

Jayusiriiha, usurper, see Jayantasiniha. 
Jayasimlia I, ParaiTiaru k., 53, 57, 58, 59, 
438, 439, 440. 

Jayasiihha Tl, Parumiira k., 182. 
Jayasimha Jagadekamalla, 30. 

Jayaaimha Siddharaja, 18, 56. 57, 60, 64. 
67-88. 99, 103, 104, 107, 111, 117, 202, 

210, 214, 215, 222, 226, 240, 246. 254, 

255, 268, 284, 285, 289, 290, 291, 292, 

295, 296, 299, 304, 305, 311, 312, 313, 

314, 327-328, 329, 351, 354, 361, 363, 
377. 378, 387, 390, 305, 396, 404, 405, 
406, 408, 409, 416, 417, 442-448, 449, 
494. 

Jayasimha 86ri, author of Hammira- 
mada-mardanay 414. 

Jayasimha Suri, author of Kumar aped a- 
hhwpalacharitay q.v. 419. 

Jayairl; 148. 

Jayatala, 156. 

Jayataladevi, w. of VIradhavala, 322, 463. 
Jayavarman J, 76, 78. 

Jayavarman Jl, 182. 

Jazrat, 185. 

Jeewan Aae, 468. 

Jehula, 25, 228. 

Jendrai'aja, 50, 51. 

Jethvas, 176, 184. 

Jhabua, c, 209. 
jhajjhari^ 334. 

.Thalawad, 375. 

Jhalrapatan, ins, 231. 

Jhinjttvada fort, 387. 

Jhitam, 190, 192. 

JhoUkft-vih&ra, 319. 


Jimutavahana, d, 79. 

Jinadatta Suri, 396. 

Jinadatta Suri, teacher of Amarachan- 
dra, 415. 

Jinadharnmpratibodha, 412. 

Jina-harsha Gai^i, 177. 

Jina-mandana, q.v., 419, 

Jinapala, 143. 

Jinapati Sun, 143. 

' Jinaprabha Suri, 69, 184, 188. 

Jinavijaya Muni, 412, 417, 418, 420. 
Jinduraja, 60, 70. 

Jinesvaia, 41, 66, 310, 311. 

Jine4vara Siiri, preceptor of Abhayati 
laka Gaiii, 410. 

Jlrna-ghMihdlayay 214. 
dfldnapa^chumi, 216. 

Jadnavdpikuy 377. 

Jhanavimala, 41, 310. 

JHdtanutruy MS. of, 305. 

Jodhpur, 51, 111, 119, 145, 169, 200. 
JoUy, J. 248. 

Jonaraja, 71, 133. 

Jonnali&y 267. 

Jovan, 257. 

Juan-Juan, tr., 496. ^ 

Jumna, r, 2, 125. 

Junagadh, 215, 388, 424, Rock ins, 208, 
215, 218. 

J^dydnapradhanuy 220 . 

K 

Kachcha, tr, 49. 

Kachchlia, c, 1, 25, 26, 27, 32,. mfindu- 

lay 208, 209. 
kadachchli'Uy 353. 

Kadamba, d, 11, 59, 61, 62, 79, 80, 114, 
323, 441. 

Kadi dt, 32, 210, 211. 

Kadi, preceptor of Milachchhrikara, 167, 
169. 

Kaira dt, 1, 9. 

Kakadadaha, 131. 

Kakatiya d, 190, 461. 

Kalabhai&ala-A^arano, 216. 

Kalachuris of Tripuri, 57, 76, 77, 78, 
116. 

Kalachuri Sodhaladeva, ins. of, 228. 
Kalachurya d, 79. 


Hot Jinaprabhfi road Jinaprabha. 
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Kalachiirya SaAkaru, ins of, 229, 
Kalahapanclifmana, 105. 
Kalakdcharyukath^, M8. of, 396, 
kaH&kBharita^ 349. 

Kalamukha, st, 293, 483. 

Kalafijara, 1>4. 

Kal(da, finial, 368. 

Kalavini, r, 114. 

Kalhapa, 341, 418. 

Kali temple, Melier, 483. 

Kalidasa, 247, 413, 414. 

Kalika, Ooddess, 72. 

KaJika Maiii temple, Dabhoi, 378, 389, 
393, Dhrasanvel, 379, Dbtcvad. 379. 
Kalmga, 118, 140, 162. 

Kaliyan, 134. 

Kalol-mf/^.fl^, 210. 

^Kalpasfitra, MS, of. 395, 396. 

Kalyan plates, 63. 59. 

Kalyanakataka, 9, 11, 19 . 20, 78. 79. 
116, *423. 

Kalyam, see Kalyrinakataka nnd Cbribi- 
kyas of Kalyuni. 

Kamadheim, imug^* of. 392. 

Kamaladevi, 189, 191, 194. 195, 
Kamalatii, 27. 

Kama^ami, c, 104. 

KamaBiitrat 362. 

Ktmhayatiy 260. 

Kamboika, 288. 

Kamboja^ tr, 495. 

Kampilya, c, 311. 
ham^arn^ brazier, 233. 

Kanaiij, 1, 10, 11, see also Kimyakubja. 
Kuiicbanadevl, 71. 

Kaiichi, 95, 162. 

Kailchikavyala, k., 7. 21. 22. 
l-anr.hnhah^ 356. 

Katida (Kien-<*be) o, 16. 

Kandabat, c, 435. 

KandorUf 383. 

Kane, P. V., MM, 275. 
kungvra, merlons, 388. 

Kanha, chancellor, 185. 

Kanbadadeva, 94, 100. 103. 449, 450, 
Kanoda, temple at, 379. 

Kantha, v. 107 
Kanthadi, 288. 

Kanthadurga, 28. 
kanthakuHclM y 358, 490. 

Kanthe^vari, Goddess, 302, 483. 
Kanthkot,^ 28, 46, 426. 


Kauyakubja, 2, JO, 19, 20, 29, 118, 240, 
see also Kanauj. 

Kapadvanj, toranu at, 586. 

Kapaleivara temple, 391. 

Kiipalika, st, 293, 294. 

Kapardin, 129, 456. 

Kapila, hermitage of, 577. 
kajwtaka (moulding), 367. 
kardmi^ cotton tree, 478. 

Karakhitai, tr, 134. 

Karamba-r?7?arfl, 318. 

Karan Eai, genera! ol* Bbiinn II, 143, 144. 
karmay local, 233. 
karmiapurmh(jf 229, 230. 

Karashahr, 17. 

Kardaxiiu, hermitage of, 377, 

Karhad grant, 3. 

Karkarii. 302. 

Karkaraka, game of. 361. 

Karkoia, d, 341. 
hirnia, (construction), 367. 

Karma /^wrnnfl, 218-219. 221, 223. 
Karma-/t/nm«, 218 219. 221, 223. 
Kama-.vflrc/m>«, 218, 219. 

Karna J, 51, 56-66, 67, 68, 80, 89, dO, 
96, 202, 210, 216, 265, 289, 311, 390. 
408, 417, 440-442. 

Karna II, 181, 186-193. 194, 195, 197, 
204, 470. 

Karnaditya, 19. 

KarnameriJ, 65, 289, 363. 

Karnasilgara, 65, 215, 'vK). 

Karnasundaru 11, 60, 362, 404. 
Karnasiindari, queen, 60, 63. 

Karnata, 53, 61, 64, 76. 118. 175. 311, 
312, 329. 

Karnavatl, 65, 97, 313. 

KarneiSvara temple 65, 289. 
Kannhjrahnka-rdjapuntBhfty 242. 
Karohana, 292, 481. 

Kartyaviryyarjuna, 441. 

Karttika temple, 391. 

Kdrttika-ehadakiy 309. 

KarundrajfCiyndhay 414. 
Karvan-mdhdtmya, 292, 481. 

Kasahrada, 136. 

Kasara, temple at, 379. 380, 381, 392. 
Kashgar, 16, 17, 396. 

Kashmir, 112, 113, 333, 350. 

Ka4i, 40 
KMkd, 309. 

Ka^mTra, tr, 15. 
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Ka4miradevl, 90. 

Kathdhoika, 32. 

Katharatnaadgaray MS. of, 395. 
KathdsafiUtVjara, 197. 

Kathi, tr, 495. 

Kathiawad, q.v. 

Kathmandti, Tyrngii-pUju at, 483. 
Kathvabe, A.V., 412, 413. 

Katudeva, 70, 254. 

Katukaruja, 110, 443. 

Katyayana, 276, 277, 335. 

Kaula, St, 294, 342. 343. 

Kaunkaua, (Konkana) c., 113. 114. 162. 
Kauravas, 26. 

Kaurusha, 292. 

Kautilya, 218, 220, 224, 230, 231, 234. 

241, 272, 280, 281, 338, 339, 389, 480. 
Kavirahasya, 409. 

Kavmkahd^ 86. 

Kavitdrahaaya, 415. 

Kdvyakalpalatd, 416 -vrittu 415. 
K&vyaymhMadl^iil'd, 185. 

Kawala Di, 189. 

Kayadram, 136. 

Kdya-vrata, 283. 

Kedara, 321. 

Kedgranatha, 291. 

Kedarara^i, 292, 482. 

Kela Siitradhara, architect, 391. 

Kelhana, 105, 111. 136, 140, 144, 372, 
461, 478. 

KpJiveima-aachiva, 224, 469. 

Kerala, tr, 34, 162, 

Ke^ava, general of Siddharaja, 76. 226. 
Ke^ava, minister of Karna Tf, 192. 
Ke^ava temple, 296. 

Keval, pillar mouldings, 369. 

Khachara, d, 79. 

Khairalu, 229. 

Khajuraho, ,2, temple at, 360, 394. 
Khalimpur ins, 218. 

Khalipa, Caliph, 157. 
Khandachaliki-remmanaka, 14. 

Khandoran. temple at, 382, 393. 
Khahgara, 65, 68-69, 82 442. 
hharmilu, paved platform, 368, 375. 
Kharaghoda, c, 387. 

Kharataragachchha, 18, 41, 201, 310. 
Kkaratfmigachrhha^pafMralt, 141, 143, 

144, 201, 411. 

Kharpar Khwi 157, 159. 

Khns KTian. 160. 


Kha^^iga, 3. 

Khaza'-in ul h'utuh, 189. 

Kheladitya, Mahdtdjaputra-Htjhidhivigr- 
ahika-Tha/ckura, 380. 

Khengara, see Khangara. 

Kheraloo, (Kheralu), 66, 210, 299, 302. 
Khetaka>ma7/da/a, 1, 9, 12, 209. 
Khe^kadhara-7/»««ffa/tf, 209, 2\2y 'p<ithakay 
209, 212. 
khila land, 244. 
hhikkhirly 334. 

Khizr Khan, 189,192, 195, 196. 
Khole4vara. 160. 

Khond Mir, 46, 47. 

Khorasan, 134. 

Khotan, 16. 

Khusrau Khan 195, 196. 

Khusrau Malik Taj ud-Daulah, 132, 13.^. 
Khwarazm Shah, 134, 472. 

Khyber Pass, 135. 

Kielhorn, 40, 140, 199, 214, 218, 240, 
404, 427, 440, 489. 

Kien-che, 16. 

Kiradu, 117, 208,, see also ParamSras of 
Kiradu. 

Kirat, 144. 

Kirata, tr, 16. 

Kirtane, N. J. 427. 

Klrtikaumiidif q.v., 412, 419, 438, 466. 

K Irtim ulcka^ 368. 

Kirtipala, Chaulukya of Lata, 35, 30. 
Kirtipaia, br. of Kumarapala, 69, 91. 
Kirtipula, Chahamana pr, 136, 144, 156. 
Kiritiraja, k, of Lata, 29. 

Kirtiraja, Paraniara k, 27. 

Kirtistambha ins, of Siddharaja, 447^448. 
KlrtWahtra, grinning faces, 368. 
Klrtivarinan, 57. 

Kirtti, 80. 

Kitahu'l Yamim, 431. 

Kitu, 128, 166. 

Kochharba, Ooddes.s, 65, 289. 

Koka, 182. 

Kokkala, 29. 

Kolainbapaitana, 95. 

Kolhapiir, 39. 

Koli, 82. 

Kolladevi, 305, 391. 

Kollapiiha, 306. 

Kollapura, 95, 306. 

Kollatfrtha, 305. 

KoIuyS, 62. , 
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Konarak, temple at, 376, 394. 

Koiidi'Jt village intriguer, 364. 

Kopika, 127, 456. 

Ko6kana, 53, 113, 114, 119, 174, 4(>6, 467. 
KoshtMgara-i(;arana, 218. 
Koshthika-Z^tfrowa, 220. 

Kotada, c. 168. 

Ko^tadaka, c. 168. 
kotwal 235. 

Kramriech, S, 398. 

KripilBundari, 121. 

Krishna, God, 54, 233, 295-298, legends. 

295-^6, 360. 

Krishna, r, 139. 

Krishna III, Rasiitrakuta k, 1, 3, 4, 13, 
409.* 

Kri.shna, general 106, 108, 112. 

Krishna, Yadava k., 174. 

Krishiiadeva, Paramiua k. of BItinmai, 
50 . * 

Krishnadeva, br.-in-law of Kmnnrapiila, 
91, 95, 95, 96, 100. see aiso Kanhada- 
deva. 

Krishnaji, 19, 21, 66 , 65, 416. 

Krishna Mi^ra, 294. 

Krishnamisra, author of 
Probodhachandrodaya., 411, 438. 
krkhndkshara-ujjaWcshara-vidh Z, 349. 
Krish^anagariya Kamaladitya 179. 
Krishnapura (Krishora) 178. 

Krishnaraja, 425, 436. 

Krishnarao, B.V., 421. 

Krishnavarman, 323. 

Kshaharata, 270. 

Kshantivijaya Ga^i, 419. 

Kshapanaka, st., 294. 

Kshatrapa coins, 270- 
Kshemartija, 65, 56, 89-91, 448. 
Keheta-fHantrif 234, 235. 

Kshetrapala, 302. 

Kshirasvami, 218, 246. 

Kubera, region of, 118. 

Knberasvami, 240. 

Kublai Khan, 469. 

Kucha, 17. 

Kuijlahge^vara, 94. 

Kulachandra, 52. 

KuHuka 277. 

KumAra, f. of poet Somesvara, 127, 128, 
136. 139, 146, 163. 

Kumaradevf, m. of Vastupala, 338. 
Knmaragupta, ins of the reign of, 310. 


Kumarapala, 6, 68, 88, 89-125, 126, 127, 
129, 162, 165, 169, 202, 222, 223, 224, 

225, 226, 240, 246, 247, 254, 255, 260, 

284, 285, 290, 294, 302, 303, 307, 309, 

314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 324, 

326, 529, 330, 343-344, 364, 355, 360, 
361, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 383, 

584, 387, 396, 405, 406, 407, 408, 410, 

412, 416, 417, 419, 448-455, 464, 467. 

KumdrapMabhuinilacbaritra^ q-v., 419. 

Kumdrapalachnrita by Heniachandra, q.v., 
405, 410. 

Kumfmtpnlach intamani. 112. 

Kumdrapdlapraband/ia. q.v., 419. 

Kumurapdlapratibodhaf q.v., 412. 

Kumarapale^vara, 167, 290, 306, 309, 381. 

Kumdrasam bhavam , 66. 

Kumarasimha, 128, 166. 

Kumilra-vihara, 317, 318, 319, 

Knmaresvara temple, 121. 

Kumbhalgadh ins, 128. 

humbhtf piliar base, 369. 

Kumudachandra, lOO. 311, 312, 513, 416. 

Kui^dagesvara, 95. 

iunda, tank, 376. 

kundikdf 352. 

Kuhkana, (Konkana) 113. 

Kuntala, c, 38, 162. 

Kuppanayya, MahrUdm av tdmdtya, 218. 

Kurapala, 157, 

Kuru kings, 26, 40. 

Kuril c, 118. 

Kurumain^ala, 106, 118. 

KushAnas, 356, 394. 

KuAika, 292, 293. 

Kvttanismatnni^ 550. 351. 


hghu-irl-kamnu. 175 
bahadha, 224. 
l./ahoro, 136. 

Mkhii, 27, 426, 426. Phuhlni, 425. 
Lakkundi ins, 35. 

Lakrodn, temple af. 383. 

Laksha, 25-27, 424, 425. 

Jbakshmaiia temple, Bardia, 382. 
Lakshmana, Naddula Chahamana k, 3, 
Lakshmanaraja, Kaiachuri k, 3, 31. 
Tjakshmanasena, 437. 

Lakshmanasimha, 182, 188. 
Lakshmapala, 466, 457. 
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Lakshmi, Goddess, 66, 67, 306, 326, 382, 

m 

Lakshmt, mother of Bhima 1, 40, 41. 
Lakshmi-Karna 31, 37, 62—67, 63, 358, 
407, 408, 437, 438. 

Lakshmlnarayana image, 381. 
LakshmTtilaka Goni, 411. 

Lakshmivarman, 78. 

Lakuli^a (Lakulin), 292, 293, 298, 391. 
Lakuli^a, st, 292—293, 297, 342, 343, 481. 
Lalitadevi, vv of Vastupala, 320. 
Lalikiditya Muktapida, 341. 

Lai, K. S., 471. 

Lala (Lata), 140. 

Lampaka, tr, 15. 

Lanjo Bijirao, 496. 

Lar (Lr^a), 185. 

LaU, 9, 10, 11. 13, 26, 28- 29, 30, 31. 32. 
M, 35—36, 39, 53, 69, 66, 79, 82, 83, 
118, 119, 138, 140, 146, 148, 149, 150, 

161, 163, 154, 162, 166, 174, 185, 208, 

909, 210, 212, 217, 226, 227, 237, 265, 

286, 202, 298, 567, 460, m^-rnandida, 

208. 

\&\BAekB,-mandahi, 208. 

La^palli, 244. 

Lat'hivadra-potA'aA^a, 210, 211. 

L§.^i, style of architecture, 367. 
Lannya*Nai)dangarh. Karth Goddess 
from, 394. 

Lavanaprasada. 139, 145, 147*165, 167, 

160* 161-167, 169-170, 171, 172, 226, 
227, 231, 253, 264, 291, 340, 466. 
Lkva^yaprasada, see Lavanaprasada 
leather industry, 260, 261, 266, 266, 

Le coq, von, 16, 

Lehhapaddhati, q.v. 477. 

Tj Empire den steppeit. 457, 469. 

Nepd^ 477. 
leogryph, 392. 

Levy, S., 477. 

Lila, the physician, 442. 

Lfladevi, mother of Mularaja, 7, 25. 
Liladevi, q. of Bhima II, 167, 290. 
LBeiSvara, 290. 

Limboji M&ta’s temple, 300. 
Li'hga^puf&na, 293. 
liquor tax, 246. 

TAvre dee Merveilhe, de Vlnde^ 441. 
Lob Nor, 16, 17. 

Lockhart, 465. 

Lodorva, 43. 


Loyana Satradhara, architect, 391. 

Ladder Dev, 100. 

Lula, 32. 

Lunapasa, 171. 

Lupapasaja, 172. 

Lunapasaka, Ana D, 171, 172, 466. 
Lunasaka (Lavanaprasada), 151, 460. 
Liirjiasimha (Limasiha), 177, 237, 325, 386, 
391. 

Lupasimha-7YMuAf‘lv(, 520, 325, 385, 391. 
Limiga, 156. 

M 

Madana womhip, 306. 

Madanabrahmadeva, Mahdrdjaputra. Sri 
476. 

Madanadevi, 452. 

Madanapala, 68, 442. 

Madanarajui, 170. 340. 

M.adana-8ahkara, 41. 289. 

Madanavarinan, 74, 77. 78. 444. 
Madhava, 52. 

Madhava, Tantrapdla, 218. 

Madhava, IMinistev of Karna 11. 192. 

193. 

Madhavach&rya, 293. 

Madhavi, 32. 

Madhuvan ins, 220. 

Madhupadma, 7, 22 
Madhusudana 185, 225. 

Madhuveni, r, 22. 

Madhyade^a, 367. 

Madra, 104. 

Magadha, 48, 117. 

Magderu, temple at. 379. 

Magha, 413. 

Mahdblidrata, 9, 49, 59, 87, 376, 393, 495. 
Mahrideva. governor of Avanti, 74. 75. 
222, 223, 380. 

Mahadeva, Mahdniantrin, 224. 380. 
Mahadeva, Yadava k, 174. 

Mahadevaiya, MahapradMna^ 229. 
Mahaika, Mahdeddkamka, 228. 

Mahdjanas, 233. 

Mahakala temple, 169, 328, image, 381. 
Mahakshapatala-Wuwu 220, 221. 
Mahakshapataladhikrit-otfAiJl-orfflnu, 220. 
Mahdhshapatalika, 224. 225. 

Mahalakshml, 305, 484. 

MnhdlavakkhOy MaMlayapaheKa, 308. 
MaMmanddeivara, 225, 226, 227, 229, 
230, 237, 238, 239, 243, 253-266, 
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Maiianmninn^ 25, 223, 224. 

Malidmdtya, 212, 222-223, 225, 231, 236, 
237, 246. 

MahamauhurUha, 224. 

Mahanagariya Niinaka, 179. 
Mahajiakadevi, Goddeg^?, 158. 

Mahananda, 114, 452. 

Mahdnas ddhtkrita’'j)(ifu'ha^^^n/a, 2^0. 
Mahanasa karmia, 220. 

Mahanavami, 483. 

MahoL'^pandmlculika, 239 
Mahapafichambda, 47b. 

Mahdpitda, 375. 

Mah&pradhdna, 25, 79, 228, 229. 
MahdpraUhdna-Senapati'Mantfalika, 229. 
Mahdpratihdta, 229, 237. 

Mahdrdnaka, 237. 

Maharashtra, 152, 190, 329, 346, 349. 
Mahdsddhanika, 155, 228, 234. 
Mahd8d?idhivigrahika. 220, 221. 224, 225. 
Mahdsendpnti, 14. 

MahdtMarara, 14 , 255. 

Mahattara, 291. 

Mahavira, 322, 326, 360 see also Mahu 
viracharita. 

Mahdvlrachmita, 99, 101, 108, 119, 120, 
124, 316, 317, 318, 319, 324, 360, 361, 
473, 474, M8. of 395, 396. 

Mahendra, 40, 60. 

Mahendra, Suri, 396. 

Mahendrapala 11, Fratiliara, k. 1, 2, 10, 
218 grant of, 250. 

Mahe^vara Kavi, 41. 

Mahi, r. 161, 197. 

Mahimsaka, 228. 

Mahipala, Ohu<;lasama pr, 373. 

Mahipala, Pratikara k, 1. 

Mahipala, hr. of Knmarapfila, .126, 455. 
MahishUsuramardini, image, 381. 
Mahitat>a, c. 156, 346. 

Mahitr&ta, 26. 

Mahlak Deo, Bai, 182. 

Mahmad, Sultan, 1, 2, 40, 42, 4348, 134, 
187, 201, 332. 333, 343, 371. 376, 432- 
436. 

Mahmud Bigarha, 197. 

Mahobaka, 76. 77. 

Mahodaya, 10. 

Mahseer ins, 16. 

Mahudi gate, Dabhoi, 388. 

Mahuwar r, 22. 

Maipuri Mosque, Somnath, 372. 


Mails, 142, 144. 

Maitrakas, 311. 

Maitreya, 292. 

Makhulagamva*42-villages, 211. 

Malabar, 355. 

Maladeva, Chancellor, 180, 185, 225. 
nndamargafia, 243. 

Malaprabha, r, 139. 

Malasuta, 189. 

Malava, 3, 36, 38, 72, 76, 82, 118, 136, 
138, 140, 150, 159, 162, 173-174, 181, 
186, 187, 208, 209, 226, 265, 294, 299, 
328, see also Paramiiras of Malava. 
Malava-m//n(ia^u, 20. 
maiavero, 245. 

Malhanosvara temple, 291. 

Malik Dinar, 472. 

Malik Jhitam, 190. 

Malik Kafur, 186, 191. 

Malladeva, brothei- of Vastui>ala, 322, 
325. 

Mallani, c, 43. 

Mallikarjima, 1J5. 117, 254. 410. 462, 

467. 

Mallinatha ; Tirthahkara, 520, 585. 
Malwa, r, 2. 

Mdnddhyaksha, 214. 

Mdnas&ra, 389. 

Mdnasolldaa, 356. 

Manavya, 7, -gotra, 5. 
mailcha, 353. 

Mandakini, 58, 119. 

viandaln, 208, 210, 226. 230. 231. 234, 
243. 

Mandali, c, 167, 212, 226, 288, 292, 425. 
palhaka, 212. 

Mandcdiku, 263, 487, defection of, 139. 
wandapa, hall, 368. 376, 378, 380, 381, 
38^ 384. 

Mandapika, 2A5—katana 213, 221 desoiip 
tion of ^o\6.‘'innn4apik& 438. 

Mandasor ins. of Kumaragupta, 216, 
298. 

lifdn<}(it'i^ 236. 

Mandhatu ins., 55, 146. 

Mandor 169, 

mmdovara, wall, 368, 380, 387. 

Mandu, 76. 

Mandwar, 169. 
mdngalUjaka, 243, 249. 

Mangu, 433. 

Manga Khan 469, 471. 
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Mauik Kai, 9. 

Manikyacliandra, 130, 456, 487. 

Manod, temple at 579. 

Manorama, 360. 

Manmbdar, 241. 

Mansur lake, 381. 390. 

Alansura, 46, 47, 132, 428. 

Manti k, 64, 407. 

mantrin, 213, 223, 224, ::27, 2.^. 

Mauu, 218, 219, 246, 250, ?75, 276, 277, 
2b3, 336, 339, 349, 360, 361, 490. 
Manyakbeta, 4. 

MruMsim ia, 4, 13. 

Marco Polo, 217, 258, 259, 260, 265, 266, 
268, 285, 316, 467. 469. 
mnrga'Icshaianij 246. 
mdrganaka, 250. 

Mdrgapati, 213. 

Maria Gonds, 364. 

Markanda, c. 16. 

Mdrkajuieya-puninaf 14 , 300, 301, 303, 
381, 483, 496. 

Maru, c, 118, 148. 

Marubhuva, c. 18. 

Marusthali, 156. 

Marwad, q.v., kings of, 149, 151, 163. 
viasuraka, socle, 367. 

Masudi, 261, 269, 356. 
masiimka, socle, 367. 

Mdtddevif Goddess, 301. 

Matri-gaya, 377. 
mdtri-yajfia, 377. 

Mathura, 22, 40, 118, images from 393, 
394, pillar ins, 291-292. 

MaUya-purdna, 15... 374, 396, 496. 

Mau ins, 77. 

Maurya, administration, 241, terra-cotta, 
393. 

Mayanalia see Mayanalladevi, 
Mayaiialladevl. 60-66, 67, 68, 76, 312, 
313, 354, 566, 390. 

M&yapura, 497. 

Mecca, 157, 168. 

Meda tv, 26. 

Medapa^, 30, 118, 162, 170, 174- 

nmnflda, 208. 

Medataka, 106. 

Medhatithi, 277. 
tnegaldif 364. 

Megasthenes, 241, 985. 

Tneghadhvani, 290, 372. 

M^^ghadviam^ 390. 


lueghanada, 290, 372. 

Mehr, 116, 209. 

Mehara Lunaika, 338. 

MehsaiiH, 25, 32, 209, 210, 211, 310, 382, 
392. 

Uev, 82, 262, 338. 

meru, t-emple type, 370, 373, 374. 

Merutuhga, q.v., 417-419. 

Mewad, 55, 128, 138, 145, 166, 167, 188, 
208. 

!Miani, temple at, 382. 

Milachchhrikaia, 157, 159, 
Minhaj-us-Siraj, 135. 

Mirashi, MM. 15, 21, 22, 438, 439. 
i)/ //■«/ -e-.:4 hmadi , 363, 437. 

Mitakshara, 356. 

Mithunu figui’es, 393, 394. 

Mitrami^ra, 335, 488. 
viizT, 355. 
lUlcchchha, 26. 

Modha Bania, 122. 

Modhera, 46, 299, 301. description by 
Farrukhi, 433. 

Modhera Sun temple, 366, 368. 370, 372. 

375-377, 380, 383, 386, 391, 393. 
MohardjapaTdjayaf q.v,, 411-412, 419. 
Mojadina, 157, 158, 159. 

Mokshesvari, female ascetic, 292. 
Mongols. 168, 160. 183, 184, 187, 470. 
495. 

Monopoly, 264. 

Mori gate, Dabhoi, 388. 

Moti Chandra, 355, 395 . 396. 308. 400, 
401, 489, 490. 

Motipura, 300. 

Mfida (Siva), 330. 

Mudetha, c, 366. 

Mudgalas, 160, 

Mudra department, 163. 164 , 223, 225, 
227, 236. 

Mudradhyakshu^ 216, 475. 
Mudrita-Kumudachandra. 86, 311, 312, 

513, 404, 486. 

Mughal, 160. 

Muhammad Khan, 183. 

Muhammad Gliori, see Mu’izz-ud-Bin 
Muhammad bin Sam. 

Mu’izz ud-Din Muhammad bin Sam, 
8, 132, 133-135, 142, 144, 146. 160. 
187, 203, 267, 341, 372, 467. 

Mu'izz ud-Din Babram, 160. 
mukhavdta, 388. 
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Mukkyae, 241. 
vmlayarhim, shrine^ 386. 

Mulanathadeva temple, 288, 426. 
Mularnja I, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 19, 21, 22, 23-33, 49, 82, 86, 91, 
116, 121, 161, 163, 160, 199, 200-201, 
210, 212, 216, 220, 224, 229, 240, 288, 
300, 304 , 310, 329, 377, 378, 389, 405. 
407, 412, 417, 419, 423-427, 473, 494. 
Mulariija 11, 128, 131-137, 138, 139, 160, 
166, 203, 254, 417, 457-468. 

Miilamja, s of lihima 1, 89, 289, 448, 
449, 

Mularnja, k of MulasUiauu, 118. 
Mulasthami, 118. 

Miile^vara temple, 288, 426. 

Multan 43, 46, 47, 132, 134, 135, 160, 
183, 190, 299. 

A1 unichandr a, 101. 

Muflja, 12, 30, 31, 38, 228, 417, 425, 427, 

431. 

Mujala, 62, 73, 74, 464. 

Munjaladeva, 19. 

Munjaladeviisvrunin, temple, 288. 
Muniakhah'Ui-Tdnkhf 431 sec also 
Badauni 
Murala, c, 34. 

Mushika vihto, 318. 449. 
inmhti’dyutaw , 361. 

Muigi ins, 140. 

Muzaffar Khan, 373. 

Mysore, 138, 

H 

Nabheya, 321. 

Naddula, 40, 70. 109. 110, 111, 117, 136, 

2M. 

Nadir Shah, 165, 166. 
nd4iyakaf 244. 

Nadol, 143, see Naddula. 

Naga kings, 38. 

Nagabhato 1, 2. 

Nagabhaia IT, 2, 12. 

N&gada, *175-178, 216, 221-223, 236. 
Nagalladevi, 179. 

NagapTila, 246. 

Nagara Brahmins, 177, 178. 
nagara, style of architecture, 366, 368. 
Niigaraja, 36, 40, 41, 43. 

Nagarjuna, 467. 

Nagarjunikonda, 14, ins, 236. 
N'&ga8arik{l-?;t>^aj^£r, 2l0, 212. 


Nagavaioka, 2. 

Nagore, 141. 

Naikidevi, 131, 132. 

Nainar H., 295, 365, 

Nairne, A. K., 466, 467. 

Nakiili^a, 292 see Ijakiiitsa 
Nala, 316, 361. 

Nandini, 9. 

Naati, k, 54, 407. 

Narada, 248, 276, 279, 280, 283, 336, 
548, 360, 361, 480, Snmti, 338. 

Naraka, dejrion, 484. 

Ndidli'pO rni mu , f, 484, 
yurandrdyiujdnunuaf 321, 363, 465. 

N aiasiniliu, 140. 
narathara^ 369. 

Naravarman, 71-74, 443, 444. 

Narmada, r, 32, 79, 118. 149, 150, 151. 
164, 265. 

Narmadiita^-///«//(/«/</, 209, 211, 226, 257. 
Nashti, town, 208. 

Nasik, 497. 

Nasir ud-l)in, Qabaclia, 159, 462. 
Nataraja image, 381. 

Navaghana, 69, 91, 115. 

Navdha, f , 303, 483. 

NancHayd, game, 362. 
nava^nidhana-darncta, 249. 

Navardtrtf f, 28, 303. 483. 484. 
NavoBdhasdnkachariin, 422, 428. 

Nd^aka, 231. 

Nayapala, 438-439. 

Nazim, M., 451, 453, 454. 

Nearchos, 395. 

Neddaridf f, ,307. 
ndichchl, 352. 

Neminatha, 311, 314. 318, 590. 321, 322. 

326, 327, 385, 385. 

Nmiindthachariiru, MS. of. 395. 

Nepala, 140, ins, from, 249. 
nidhi, 248. 
nihsfiepa, 248, 

Nikshubhu, \v of Surya. 392. 

Nilakantha, v57. 

Nilakantha Mahfideva temple, Sunak. 367, 
Miami, 379. 

Nilgimda plates, 212. 

Nili, w of Graharipu, 407, 424. 

NimbSrka, 298. 

Nipunaka, 150. 

Nirvana-N§rayana, an epithet of the Para< 
mara king Naravarman, 443. 
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N%iithaQkurii},X 202, MS. of, 395. 
nlvivandha, 357. 
niyogi^ 219. 

Nizami, s&e Husun Nizami. 

Nizam ud-l)in, 44, 190, 191, 194, 196, 431. 
Nizamoddin, M., 462. 

Nohala, 3. 
nri'ptxkaldf 371, 372. 
iiritya-kald, 368. 

Nundod gale, llablioi, 388. 
Nusai*i-pfliA<//-«, 210, 212. 

Nusrat Khan, 187. 191. 

Nniana Malha, 482. 

NyayakanduUy 65, 87, 311. 

Nyayasai'a, 419, 

Nydyavdduy 340. 

O 

Oghu Niruktif MS. ot, 395. 

Ojha, G.H., 8, 188, 451. 

Origm of the. Vkdlukym^ 421. 

Origin and the Origingl home of the 
Ch dinkyagf 421, 
ornaments, 358*369. 
ofitracisra, 349. 

Oswals, 325. 

0 x 118 , r, 15. 

F 

Padaliptanagari, (Pali tana), 321. 

Padamala, 189. 

Padampawa, 113. 
jm^iantao, 256. 

'pa^iniojiisanam^ 358. 

Padmagupta, 12, 30, 31, 34. 

PadmanEtha, 112. 

Padmapora, 112, 113. 

Padma-purdna, 329. 

Fadmavatl, 112, 113. 

Pagan, (Burma), 401. 

Paharpur plate, 239. 

Pahini, 97. 

Pahlan, 144. 

Pahlava, 16, 496. 

Pah^u, 160. 

Paithan, 50. 

Paithan plates, 180. 

Pala, d, 1. 

Palha, 180, 185, 237. 

Palhanpur. 26, 67. 209, 233. 240. 363. 410. 
Pali, 107, 143. 

Palitana, 321, 322, 384. 

Pain, 106, 107. 


Pallika, 109. 
paniadddf 256. 

Pampa, 421. 

Pafich, 241. 

Pancha-kalydnika^ 325. 
paiichakula, 180, 185, 231, 232, 253, 234, 
235, 236-242, 243, 244, 246, 332. 
pafichakulika, 239. 

PaUchdla, 140. 

Panehaiuukhi, R.S., 467. 

Pahchasara Pdrshanathfi temple, 391. 
'paflchaw-ahdsabda, 226. 
paAch O' nmkhd-Brdhmuna , 349. 
paAcha mukha’nagara, 233, 234, 346, 346. 

348, 349, 350. 

Panchami, 190. 

Pazichanadadhila, 118. 

Paficharatra, 293. 

PaAchdSakavrittif 106. 

Pahchasara temple, 322. 

PaAchavastttka, 208. 

Pafichrnahal, 38, 76, 78, 82, 209, 226. 
Panchmani, 190, 192. 
panchopachdra worship, 327. 

Pandey, K. B., 396. 

Pandya, 30, 138, 162. 

Panhera ins, 53. 

Paijini, 309, 404. 

PanutT, slave, 345. 

PanySdhyaksha, 234. 

Para, r, 38, 104, 112, 454. 

Para (Cutch), 160. 

Parab, K. K., 414. 

Param Dev, 44, 46, 433. 

Paramara d, 7, 8, 9, 20. 

Paramaras of Abu, 26, 109-110, 144, 163. 

209, 254, 255, 363, 426. 

Paramaras of Bhinmal, 50, 76 
ParamEras of Kiradu, 111. 

Paramaras of Malava, 1, 3, 13, 20, 30—31. 
34—36, 51—64, 57--^9, 70, 72—76. 78. 
82, 84, 87, 136—137, 138, 139, 140, 
146—149, 153, 154, 161, 165, 173^474, 
181—183, 186, 266, 265, 418. 423, 426, 
456. 

Paramardideva, 79. 

ParamErdi, Ohandella k, 131. 

Paramaidin, 131, 132. 

Paramara, 293, 3^. 

Parbad, temple at, 379. 

Pargiter, F.E., 16, 217, 228. 
PSnjdtnmaAjarj, ^17. 
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'panihod^ 167« 

Varxkiih^fxposrvami^ 416. 

Pariyar^ (Pai’amara) 8 
Parkar peninsula, 160 
Parnadatta, 215, 218. 

Parsi, 295, 331. 

Pariivanatha, 123, 317, 321, 322. 
PdrnvanfJtharharifa, 130, 456, 487. 
PdrthaparakmmOf 141, 362. 

Parva mountain, 148. 
pdshana, 248. 

Pfirvati image, 382. 

Passport, officers, 216. 

Pa^upala, 260. 

Paiupata sects, 292-294, 332. 

Pd6upataidsf m , 294. 

Patachchhara, c., 104. 

Patan, 32, 199, 211. 

Patailjali, 309. 

Patel, 231. 

pathaka, 208, 209, 210, 230, 234, 245. 
pathakiyaka, 236. 
patkd, 356. 

Pattakiln, 230 231. 
pattaidldf 363, 489, 
pattika, fillet,, 369. 

PduggiOf keeper of a gamhling house, 36J. 
Pduggo, do, 361 
I’anndravardhaiiapma. 211, 

Pawagadh, 148, 

Pehlvi, 15, 16. 

Pelliot, 16. 
pepper, 259. 
perfumeries, 261. 

PeripluH of the hi r pi In on Svn. 213. 267, 

258, 269, 266. 

Perma-Jagadekamalla 11, 79, 
Perma-nripa, 80. 

Permadi, 78, 79. 

Permadi, Mahdmandvara, 79. 

Permadi Sivachit.ta. 79. 151. 

Permardi, 80. 

Persia, 166, 267. 

Persian Wheel, 216. 

Peshawar, 135, 467. 

Peshwa^ 165. 

Peterson, P., 65, 311. 

Phaggu^ f, 307, 485. 

Phaibu, 160. 

Phuia, 27. 

Phula^a, 27. 

Phulla, 26. 


Pi^ikas, tr., 15. 
pigeon race, 360. 
pilgrim tax, 246. 

Piludra torana, 386. 

Pingala, 391,' 392. 

Pihgalika, 81. 

Pipasa c, 7. 

Piplianagar grant, 148. 

Pischell, K, 257, 353. 
puha, basement, 368. 

Pithadeva, 160. 

Pithu, 160. 

Pitripaksha, 308. 

PitriyajHa, 377. 

Pitta, 80. 

Poalao^ f, 307. 

PocMla-hhihnd, 244. 

Porbandar, 49. 

Posadhavrata, 287, 487. 

Posina, c, 197. 

Prahandhnchintdinann 198-199, 417- 

418, 419, 441, 444, 446. 

Prabhachandra, q. v., 416. 

Prabhakara Nayaka, 452. 

Prabhasa, 26, 27. 

Prahhdm-khanday 20. 

Prabhdvakacharita, q.v., 416, 419, 486. 
Prahodhachandrodaya, 411, 438. 
Pradnkshim tndTga, ambnlntoiy, 365, 372, 
375, 576* 383, 386. 

Pragvata, 325. 

Prahladana, 128, 141, 144, 264. 362. 413. 
I’rahladanapura, 363. 

Prajupati, 277. 

Prakti^a. city, 118. 

Prakdkikd, 404. 

PrdkritO’Pai'hgalomi, 438, 439. 

PramCtnanydyatattvdlokalnhkflni^ 311. 
Prasnikas (Prasnora), 178. 

Pratabgadh ins, 218. 

Pratapamalla, grand s of Kumarapala, 
124. 

Pratapamalla, Hashtrakuta, 136. 166, 170, 
464. 

Pratapamalhi, VfighelM, 170, 171, 172, 

173, 180, 466. 

PratSpasimha, 95. 

Pratapasimha, rnandah^krara. 157. 
Pratapasiiiiha, Paramara, 184. 
Pratapasiihha, slave owner. 346. 346. 
Pratapgarh ins, 31. 

Pratham^i-kvlikaf 239, 
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Praihania'pu9Ui[mUi, 239, 

qiratViQfUt 220 . 

Pratihora, d, 7, 8. 

Pratisdrakaf 235. 

Pratishibanaka, 50. 

Pratyusha irnage, 392. 

Prayag, 125, 377. 

Premakamaia. Pibi, 462. 

Premaladevi, 96, 108.' 

Primaladevi, 184. 

Pi’itbvidava, 110. 

PritlivipaJa, Chahamuna of NacJdula, 60. 
Prithvipala, of Ingonda siono ins., 444. 
Prithviraja, Clialiainana k, 8. 

Pritliviraja IJI, 71, 140, 141, 142, 158, 
166, 457. 

Prithviraja Pmo^ 8, 141. 
Prithvlrdjaoijat/fi^ 6. 28, 58, 66, 71, 108, 
*114, 115, 133, 269. 422, 140, 457. 
profil perdu^ 399. 

Ptolemy, 16. 

Piidgaon temple 379. 

Pujfmdlifo. 220, 232. 

Punaka, 34S, 350. 

Punapakshadeva, 315. 

I’undra, 48. 

Punjab, 76. 119, 187. 

Punyavijaya, MuJii 357. 
purchase tax, 250. 

Purnakala^a Gani, 410-411. 

Purnapala, 49, 436, 

Purnna210, 211. 

PifrohitOf 233. 

Purushottnma, IG. 

Purushottaniapura plates, 180. 

Pushpavati, r, 376. 

Pualapdla, 239. 

Puwar, 8, 

Q 

Qanungo, K.K.. 470, 471. 

Qarmatians, st., 134. 

Qoran^ 436. 

Qutb ud-Din Aibak, 141-145, 146, 159, 
187, 433. 

Qutb iid-Bin Mnb?iral< Shnh, 195. 196, 
264. 

B 

Ivada, c, 162. 

Radha, 296. 

Radhanpur, 25, 209, 


Radi, 157, 166. 

Radosa fort, 188. 

Eahamana, 294. 

Rahmar(ii)iyya, 294, 296. 

Raivataka, 20. 

Raja, 23, 423. 

Eajadevi, 299. 
raja mCirgay 213. 

Rdjanighantu y 496. 

Kajaraja, 11, 138. 

RajaiTijesvara temple 393. 

Kilja^ekhara, commentator, 65, 311. 
Raja^khara, Chronicler, 420, 462. 
Pujatarahginif 215, 339, 541, 542. 409, 
418. 

Raji, 7, 10, 19, 22, 23, 423. 

Rajkot Museum, 387. 

Rajfu, wife of J^urya, 392 
Rajpipla state, 209. 

Raiyapala, 2. 

Bahahdpala^ 346. 

Rfima, ancestor of Mularaja, 7, 28. 

Kama, Yadavn general, 160. 161, 153, 

156, 174. 

Hama, k, 181, 186, 204. 

Ufima temple, Bardia, 382. 

Uumachandia, author, 86, 129. 
Kamachandra. Yfulava k, 180, 183, 186, 
190, 191, 192. 

Prmacharitai 211 . 

Ramadeva, f. of Yasodlavala, 110. 
Ramagupta, 341. 

Hilmnkirti, 330. 

Riimakunda, Modhera, 576. 

Rfunamtuha^ 414. 

RdmCiyuna, 9, 329, 576, 495. 

Kamganje plate of Isvaraghoslta. 218. 
Humesvara temple, 292. 

Eame4varam, 63, 291. 

RambhdmaHjarlj Tl. 

Rampola gates, Ghiunli, 388. 

RUnaka, Saindhava k, 49. 

Rdnaha^ q.v., 229. 

Ranchodji Ama ji. Dewan 436. 
Rangdi'hnrya^ 363. 
ratiga'hhoga, 326, 487. 
rahga^rnandapa, Z26, 368, 376. 

Rdtii hi rdr, 56, 366, 390. 

Hanna, 35. 

Banpur ins, 188. 

Ranti, k, 407. 

Rm Mdhl^ 387, .see also Forbes, 
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rasuhatif 371« 
rasavali, 571. 

Itma'paflch&dhyuyUj 297. 

Hashid ud-Din, 467. 

Bash^rakuta^ d, i, 3, 4, 9, 10, 13, 29, 209, 
265. 

lidshtrakutoM And Their Timely 421, see 
also Altekar, A.S. 
ratka projections, 368, 380. 

Hat) am 209. 

Batnadevi 299. 

JfatnakoSa^ 358. 
ratnakutOy 370, 373. 

Ratnamdldy q.v., 416, see also Krishnaji. 
Batnapaia, 70, 110, 343. 
liatna'parikBhdy 264. 

Kainapura chatnrdsihly 211, 212. 
Hatnaslha, 227. 

Batndvaliy 61, 404 
Bav, V, 210. 

Havana image, 376. 

Baveriy, H.G., 432 , 459. 

Bay, H.C., 37, 122, 132, 133, 150, 182. 

428, 430, 438, 440, 469. 

Bayapala, 70, 110, 443. 

Baziyya, 160. 

rekhdy line of curvature. 367, type of 
temple 382. 

Beva, r, 118, 164. 

Kevanta, 300, 

Bevatimitra, 26, 407, 425. 

Kewah stone ins. 55. 

Big-reduy 274. 

i^ishabha, 157, 321, birthday celebration 
of, 326, temple by Vimala, 384, 
Romaka, c, 104. 

Budradanian, 215. 

Kudradeva, 100. 

Rudramahakala temple, 328. 
Biidramahalaya temple, 88, 288, 289, 328, 
370, 377-379, 393, 481. 

Buhavi, temple at, 379. 

Bunn of Cut<ih, 60, 65, 160. 
Bupa-N’nrayana, 299. 

Bupani Sarma, 197. 

Bupasiindari, 19. 

Rupin (Boopeyn) r, 65, 215. 

Ryotwari settlement, 242. 

S 

Sabarmaty, r, 60, 197, 211. 
SahdahIn>fiaprakdMay 41. 


JSabh&ma7i4apay 368, 372, 375, 376, 382, 
385, 385. 

Sabhramati, r, 150. 

Sachiva, 223, 224. 

Sddhanikay 228. 

Sadhu (Sahukar), 233. 

:<ddh^fay 248. 

Safawi d, 166. 

(Sahajapala, 154. 

Sahajarnma, 22. 

SahuBd Tih Inia- rijayHy 35. 

Hahasralinga lake, 56, 88, 214, 216, 284, 
290, 295, 299, 305, 390, 391, 
Sahavadina, 168. 

Baivda (Sayyad?), 155. 

Bailaprastha, 26. 

Saindhava, 49, 436. 

Saindbavi, 301. 

Sainika, tr, 15. 

Baiva, st, 292-296. 

Baivism, 287. 

Sajjana, temple built by. 87, 88. 

Sajjana. 96, 100, 450. 

8 aka, tr, 7, 16, 22, 356, 496, inlluence on 
Gujarat painting, 401. 

Bakatayana, 404. 

Sakhada, 229. 

Sakhi-hhdraf 296, 297, 298, 543. 
^aktiaahgamay-tantra^ 497. 
Bakumka-vihara, 321, 414. 
fsalagrama stone, 54. 

Salakbanadevj, 171, 291. 

Salakhanapura, 171. 

SalakbaneSvara, 291. 

Salaksha, governor of SanrashtTa. 226, 292. 
Balaksha-Narayaiia temple, 292. 

Sale tax, 250. 

Saletore, B.A., 428, 429. 
idlidhdnyay 257. 
saligB,-vasahikd, 519. 

Salipura, 106. 

Salki, 15. 

Salukika, 15. 

Samddhdny 483. 

^mwhnrndthnmiy 244. 

namnknra-vffdTia-grnma-paf / r//vr, 245. 

Samala, 73. 

Samantasiiiifm, Ohilpotkatsi k, 19. 23, 24. 
SS,mantasimfia, Guhilot k, 128, 254. 
SamantasiihliR, governor r>f Saurushtra, 
180, 234, 226, 292. 

Samarasiihha, 8, 
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Samarasiiiiha, k of Javalipura, 144, 167. 
iSamarasiihha, Quhilot k, 183, 188. 
Hamarkand, 16, 435, 471. 

Samba, 92. 

Sambhar, 82. 

8 ambhu, 301. 

Sameta-^ikhara, 320, 383. 

Samidhesvara, 330. 

Samnia, tr, 426. 

SampradayapradipUf 329. 

Sampuri, slave girl, 346. 

Samudra-Pase, Sultans of, 268. 

Samusara, 115, 116. 

Sanchor, 13, 32. 

Sandera, temple al , 367, 379, 382. 
Sanderao, 51. 

Sandesara, B. J., 271. 

Sandhi-^'orana, 220, 221, 

SdndMvujrahin, 79, 437. 
Sandhyakaranandin, 211. 

Sangama, 463. 

Sangana, 340. 

Sanghddhipati’chantra ttuihdknvyay 415. 
Sangramagupta, ins of, 228. 
Sangramasimba (i^ankha,) 149, 153, 324. 
Sangramasiinha, feudatory, 172. 

Sanjan plate, 235, 236. 

Sanjar, Seljuk k, 134. 

Safija, w of Surya, 391. 

Sankalia, H.D., 209, 357, 372, 373, 379, 
380, 388, 482, 484. 

Sankh Deo, 190. 

$ahkha, 148450, 153455, 156, 323, 382. 
Sankheda tduka, 200. 

SaAkrantiet 309. 
mnmifhlt/a'hastdk^hanm i , 282. 
8 Antiniithadeva, 324, 325. 

Santu, 68, 73, 83, 442. 

Santuka, 83. 

Sapadalaksha, 28, 29. 118. 119, 127, 141, 
146, 240, 312. 

Saptaka^i, c, 26. 

Sapta^ata, c, 50, 437. 
iSaptaiati, 301. 

Sapta^ribga, c, 497. 

Sarada ins from Hiind, 239. 

Saranga, 58. 

SaraAgadeva, 180, 181485. 186, 204, 209, 
223, 232, 237, 295, 388. 

SaraAgadeva of Hewa, 197. 
Sarasvata-mandala, 12, 25, 200. 

Sarasvati, r, 33, 81, 88, 179, 215, 377, 378. 


Sarasvati image, 381, 382, 391. 

Sarasvati, S.K., 370, 491. 
SarasvalukantJlidbhttrana, 38, 455. 
Saraavati-purdna, 289, 282, 295, 290, 305, 
390. 

^dri(mat), 353. 

Sdri, 356, 357. 

Sarkar, D.C., 497. 

Sarkar, J.JSI., 461. 

Sarma, D., 9. 

Sarda, H.B., 451. 

Sarnal, c, 368. 

Sarva (8iva), 330. 

Sarvadariafimangraka, 293. 
sarva-ddya-mmeta^ 249. 

Sarvddhyakska, 212. 

Sarvamaiigala, 301, temple of, 382. 
i^arvanagara-mukhya^ 264. 

Satanandapura, 452. 

Satapatraf 328. 

^atdrthakdvyay 129, 412. 

Satragara^nrawfl, 220. 

SatruAjaya, Mt., 87, 318, 319, 321, 322, 
temple at, 383. 

Satyapura, 622rmandaJa, 208. 

Satyaraja, 63. 

Satyaliraya IrivabedaAga, 35, 428, 429. 
Satyasraya, E.S., 421. 

Saulkika, 421. 

Saurashtra, q.v.^niandcdat 209, 237. 
Sautraniani, sacrifice, 342, 343. 

Savitn image, 362. 

Savramati, r, 32. 

Sayydgrdhaka, 230. 
fiayydpdla, 229, 230. 

Sejakpur, 301, temple at, 368, 375. 
SelahastOf 235. 

Sendpati, 226, 229. 

Seng-houei, 16. . 

Sergadh ins, 272. 

Sesamum, 259. 

Sesbdia, d, 188. 

Sevadi copper plate, 50, 70, 343. 

Seven sages, images of, 392. 

Sewell, R., 198. 

Shadanana, 11. 

Shahibandina, TUrusbkarfija, 146. 

Shahu, 165. 

Shanderaka, 51. 

Shanshabani, d, 134. 

Sharma, H.M., 416. 

Sbarma, K. M.K., 198. 
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Sharma, Sri 433. 

Shashtha II, 59, 63, 64, 441. 

Shastri, Durgasankar, 418. 

Shaatri, H., 381, 387, 393, 395 , 396, 492. 
f^haikhandagamaf MS. of, 396. 

Sha^padra (Shathodra), 178. 
Shatpailchdiad-deM- vi hh ngu , 497. 
Sarvananda, 419. 

Sarve^vora 465. 
shejavapa, 353. 

Shihab ud-Din, 146. 
shipping, 268. 

Shivaji, 165. 

Shuukul Deo, 191. 
siddha, 248. 

Siddha-Hcmachandru^ 26, 37, 49, 83, 86. 
Siddha-Hema-laghut rittif 404‘, 407, MS. of, 
396, -Brihadvrittif 404. 
Siddha-IIeftia-Sahddfiuiasana^ 404. 
Siddhapma, 33, 81, 87, 88, 377, 384, 386, 
387, 394. 

Siddharaja, see Jayasimha Siddharaja 
S iddh ardj a carnan 86. 

Siddhasena, 96. 

Siddha^rama, 377. 

Siddhe^vara-Mahudeva temple 379. 
Sidhpur, 210, 211. 
sik-kahahf 364. 

kihhara, 365, 367, 374, 378, 380, 382. 
Siladitya, 168. 

Silahara, d, 113, 114, 117, 306. 

Silasundarl, 313. 

Hlmantamani, 166. 

Siihha, Chahamana of Broach, 149, 164. 
Simha, matenal unde of Visaladeva, 175- 
176, 177. 

Simha era, 70. 

Simhana, 149-163, 156, 166, 174, 180, 
460, 461. 

Bixhhanadi, Achdrya, 323. 

Sixhhapnra, 211. 

Siihharaja, 2. 

Simhavikrama, 22. 

Sind, 25, 46, 48, 52, 60, 81. 117, 132, 133, 
187, 268, 428, 467. 

Sinda, d, 79. 

Sindhu, r, 83, 112. 

Sindhupati, 25, 428. 

Sindhnraja, epic, hero, 49. 

Sindhnrdja, 26, 81. 

Sindhnraja, Paramara k, 34, 36, 428. 
Sindhuraja, f. of f?a6kha, 153, 166. 


Sindhuraja, k of Bhinmal, 425. 
Sindhurajapura, 111, 265. 

Siraf, c, 267. 

atVos, capital of a pillar, 368. 

Siranara, v, 346. 
ditala, Goddess, 300, 301, 376. 
8 itala-Mata temple, at Pilndra, 379, 381 
at Vadnagar, 482. 

Siva, 7, 54. 120, 121, 287, 290. 292, 299, 
300, 306. 323, 330, 374, 381. 382, 383. 
Sivadatta, Pandit, 414. 

Sivahara, r, 104. 

8 ivakedaranutha temple. 121, 290. 
Sfivar&tri, f., 308. 

Sivarupya, c, 107. 

Sivasana, 48. 

Siyadoni ins, 239, 240. 

Siyaka II, 3, 4, 13. 

Skamna, c, 322. 

Skandagupta, 208, 215. 

Skandapuranu^ 20. 21, 329. 

Slavery, 345-349. 

Smriti-kausfabhay 306. 
Smriti-samnchchayaf 343. 

Sobhanadeva, 148, 227, 237. 

Sogdian, tr, 15, 16, 17, language, 16. 
Sohada (Subha^avarman), 146, 147. 
Sohagadeva, 197. 

Sola, 24, 32. » 

Solagh, tr, 6. 

Solanki, 11, 164, 171. 

Solankhi, 8. 

Solar family of Bharukachohha 426. 
Solgi, tr, 6. 

Soma, k, 370. 

Soma sacrifice, 342. 

Somachandra (Hemachandra), 97. 449 
Somaditya, 19. 

Somaladevi, 269. 

Somalekha, 269. 

Somanath, city, q.v., 45-48, 61-2, 63, 75, 
87, 266, 266, 479, 497. 

Somanatha, God, q.v., procession of, 251, 
309, dola f, 306, 308, temple q.v. 370- 
375, at Sahasralijlga lake, 391. 
♦Somaprabha, q.v., 412. 

Somarajadeva, Mahaprat^hdra, 229. 237. 
Somasimha, 165, 156, 


* Not Somaprabha. 
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Bomasiiiiba, dutaku,, 167. 

Somesvara I, Westei n Chalukya k, 63, 55, 

67, 58. 

8ome4vara If, Western Chalukya k, 57, 

68 , 439. 

Some^vara 111, Western Chalukya k, 78, 

79. 

Somei^vara, poet, q.v., 161 167, 175, 176, 
179, 412, 419, 464, 468. 

Someivara, Chaliainana k, 71. 

SomeSvaru, grandson of Siddharaja, 100, 
108, 109, 113, 117, 141. 

Somesvara, Paramara pr. of Kiradu, 111, 
254, 255. 

Somesvara, Paramara pr. of Phinmal, 76. 
Somesvara, ^ilahara k, 175. 

Somesvara, s of Vedagarbharasi, 481. 
Souri, clan, 467. 

Spring festival, 306. 

Songadh, wood carvings at, 394. 
sonif goldsmith, 233. 
iraddha, 179, 335, 337. 
hfiddhapaJi'sha^ 308, 

Srdval'upratiL'riWUniachilriji, MS. of, 395. 
Sravaiia Belagola ins, 13. 

hvntf 216, 221. 

{5reni-Aharon«, 216, 221, 263. 

Srenika, 127, 456. 

Sx’eshthi, 233. 

Sribhata (Subliatavarmaii), 148. 
Srichandra, 32. 

Srldeva, 486. 

Sridevi, 460. 

Sridhara, author, 65, 87, 311, 

Sridhara durgadarpa, 146, 147, 371. 
^rhkarana, 212, 221, 225, 225, 232. 237, 

243. 

Srimala, 216,325, 

Srinagara, 328. 
f^ringa, 367, 374. 

^ripala, 86. 

Sri-^aila, c, 321. 

.^nsthala, 33, 81, 377. 

SrutadevI, Goddess, 410. 

Stambha (Cambay). 145. 
stambhcff pillar, 369. 

Stambhana (Skaintia), 322. 

Stamblianesa, 321, 322. 

Stambliatirtha (Cambay), q.v,, 479. 
Stchoukine, I, 309. 
step wells, 390. 

Stein, A, 16. 


sthdna, 219. 

SthdnddhipOj 219. 

SthanudhyaMi a, 219 
Sthdna-karana, 219. 

Sthdnapdla, 219. 

Sthdnapati, 219, 292. 

Sthdna jjurushaf 437. 

StMnikaf 219. 

SthavirdvalicharitUf 416. 

Sthiramati Ganl, 106, 107. 

Strabo, 16. 

Suhedar, 231. 

Subdhukathd, MS. of, 396, 398. 
Subhakesi, 61. 63. 

Subha^varniaii, 146, 147, 148, 150, 154, 
322. ‘ 

Sudakupa pass, 57. 

Sudarsana lake, 215. 

Sudi plates, 218. 
sugar, 260. 

sugarcane, 258, f. of, 397. .sucking cf, 

307, 483. 

^ugimhao, f. 308. 

Suliadildcvj. wife of 9'ejahpala, 321, 385, 
487. 

Siihava, 340. 

t^uhrmniiy 231, 243, 248, 249. 
Sukritaklrtikallolwly q.v., 414‘416. 
Sukriiamnkirtana, q.v., 416, 419, 465. 
Siikiili-deio, 208. 

,^uktiniuktdvdltf 412. 

Siilaiman, 265, 269, 354. 

Snlak, tr, 15. 

/>*rda/)dla, 216. 

Su'li tr, 15. 

Sulik, tr. 15. 

Sulika, tr, 14. 15. 

Sulka, 213, 221, 246, 250, ’Wapdapikd, 
213, 221, 246. 

Sulki, tr, 6, 16, of Orissa, 15. 

Suka-ndsUf 400. 

Sumaladovi, 167, 269, 290. 

8umale4vara temple, 289. 

Sumati Gani, 18. 

Sumatindthacharitay 412. 

Sumatra, 268. 

Sumerr, temple, 320, 383. 

Summer festival, 306, 308. 

Sumra, tr, 132, 133, 160. 

Snnak, 367, 392, temple at, 370, 379-380, 
381. 

Sundarasena, 351. 
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Suiidha hill ins, 50, 70, 111, 116, 136, 140, 
144, 156, 172, 372. 

Simga terracotta, 393, scuipUiri?, 394. 
Huprabhtddganuiy 374. 

Surak, tr, 16. 

»Surapuladeva, 444, 445. 

Surat district, 209. 

Surat grant of Trilocliauapala, 29, 35, 39, 

59. 

Suratha, 161, 301, 413. 

SurathotsavUi (j.v., 301, 413 414. 

’(Sultan), 17, 157. 

Suri chiefs, 134. 

Surya, god, 26, 298-300, 381, 382, 391, 
392. 

Surya-A?w/idu, Aiodliera, 376. 
Surya-Narayana, 299, 300. 
sasanthidy a moai dish, 354. 

Susena, 360, 361. 

Sutrddhyaksha, 215. 

Suvarchasii, w of Surya. 392. 

Suvarna, d, 17. 

Suvarnapushpa, 17. 

Suvrata, Muni, 322. 

Svabhravati, r, 29. 
sra-hastdksharanif 282. 336. 

8 rayaih’ugatdrddsi-'fiat/avidh i, 345, 546. 
Svetapada, c. 59, 440. 
iSj/advadaraindkafOy 312 . 

%amala, 106. 

Syamaldas, 8. 

Syrastrene (Saurashtra), 213. 

T 

Tabaqdt-i-Akbariy 431 
TabaqdtA-N&airiy 435. 

Tagarapura, 114, 462. 

Tahmasp, Shah of Persia, 165, 166. 
Taika, c, 104. 

Taila II, 4, 29, 35, 52, 428, 429. 431. 

Taila III, 139. 

Taj ud-Din Yaldooz, 159. 

Taj vl Ma: thiTy 141. 

Talabhadri kfi at-trimsat j/athaka, 210, 
211 . 

tdlahala, 257. 

InlapjdialOy 257. 

Taldra, 234, 235, see also 7)eki-tafara and 
Ordma taldra, 

Tddra-hhdvya, 236. 

Talavara, 236. 

Talkan, c, 134. 


talla4am, bed, 363. 

Tamar Khan, 183. 
idmbula^ 368. 

Tana-wa«/td, Dholka, 366. 

^’aujore, 497. 

Tanka-^aasjid, Dholka, 366. 

Tanka^ala-/i’a/«/< a, 214-215. 
tanning, 260-261, 265. 

Tanti, k, 407. 

Tantra-/p«r«n«, 218, 221, 254. 

TantrapOla, 218. 

Tapti, r, 119, 150, 161, 153. 

Tarabli, temple at, 379. 

Tarain, battle of, 138, 141, 146. 
Taranatha, 15. 

Tdrihh4‘Ftroz Skahl, 190. 

Tdrikh-i-J dhdnkushi, 160. 

Tarikh-us-Sindf 425. 

Tdrikh-i-^ordih, 435. 

Tdrikh 4 Ydniiii i , 458. 

Tarim, c, 17. 

1’aringu, temples at, 384. 

'rarmachirin, 469. 

'rarunavachaspati, 13. 

Tata, chancellor, 227. 

Tatiri dirham, 269. 
tatfaid, 353. 

Tawnoy, C.H., 214, 231. 252. 418. 423, 
486. 

Teja, c, 48. 

Tejahpfila, 115, 156, 157, 161 167, 172, 
175-178, 223, 237, 284, 285, 320-323, 325, 
338, 352, 357, 384. 391, 412, 414, 415. 
466. 

Tejahpaia, Mohupanrhah/hduy 476. 
Tejasimha, 174. 

Tennyson, 384. 

Ter c, 15, 452. 
textiles, 259-260, 266. 

Thabhu, 236. 

Thdkvra, 229, 233, 246, 380. 

Thana district, 209, 236 , 299. 

Thana plates of Rtiinachandra, i80. 
theatricals, 232, 233. 298, 362-364, in 
Jaina temples, 326. 

Therdvali^ 19. 

Thogara, 15. 
i'homas, 194. 196. 

Thucydides, 314, 315. 

Tihunapala, temple of. 486. 
Tihunapaladeva of the Ingoiida ins, 444. 
T’ien chan, c, 16. 
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Tilinga, 29, 52. 

’X'imva^akarinai^dala, 209, 210, 220, 232. 
Tircahkarini^ 363. 

TirthcJcalyaf 321. 

Tirupati, 497. 

Tod, J, 7, 378, 379, 422. 

Togara, 15. 

Tokharoi, tr, 16. 

Topikd, 366. 

torana, 370, 372, 373, 376, 386-387. 
Torkhed plates, 15. 

Traikuiaka coins, 270. 

Trailokyanialla, 66. 

Trailokyamohaiia, 296. 
frapaggUf boat, 213. 

Travtls of Sulaimany 267. 

Tribhuvaiia Bdnakay 167. 

Tribhuvanapala, f of Kuiniiiupala, 68, 89, 
90, 94, 103, 203, 318, 449. 
Tribhuvanapala, 164, 16^6, 166, 1(.7-168, 
171, 172, 173, 306, 481. 
Tribhuvaiiamalla Pandyadeva, 79, 
Trilochanapiila, 29, 59. 

Trimurti, 300, 381. 

Tripurautaka, 250-252, 291, 292, 373. 
TripurmUakeivaraf 292. 

Tripurusha temple, 288, 289, 300, 381, 
426. 

7Wi8hatf?itiealdkclpurasha<h(trit(i. v., 416. 

Trivikrama image, 381. 

Trivikramapala, 60. 

Tnghlak, Sultan, 196. 

Tukhara, c, 16, 496. 

Tungabhadra, r, 138. 

Turfan, c, 17. 

Turushka, 26, 118. 131, 133, 136, 144, 
145, 156. 156, 157, 183, 184, 189, 372, 
424, 426, 428. 

V 

Uch, 134, 135, queen of, 341. 
uchchaldkay attic pillars, 369. 
udallchtmay 353. 

ifdayaditya. 57. 58, 69, 71, 306, 439. 
Udayaditya Gahga Perniadi, 79. 439. 
TJdayamati, 56, 56, 62, 64. 68, 90, 215, 
366, 389, 390. 

lldayana, 69. 92, 93, 94 , 95, 96, 97, 98, 
100, 101, 113, 115, 119, 122, 286, 449. 
450. 

tJdayaprabha Suri, q.v., 414-416, 
Udayapur, Rajasthan, 119. 


Udayapui'-z^ro^a^ti, 30^ 53, 59. 

Udayaraja, 76. 

Udayasiriiha, 166, 166, 171, 172, 173, 466. 
Udbhandapura, 239. 

Uddari stone ins, 180. 
nddh akhila- hhumiy 244. 
udduf 257. 
ndkaniy scurf 367, 
xididOf 267. 

Uditadiarya, 291, 293. 

Udumbara, v, 95. 

Ueiiavi'ila, (Oswal), 326. 

‘Uli Muhaniinad, sw AwH. 

IJjjain, 1, 31, 53, 72, 7b, 82. 96, 159, 409. 
Ujjain grant of Munja. 228. 
ujjaldkshurani, 350 
Ujjayanta, 26, 314, 327. 

IJllii Khana, 189. 
uiuda, 257. 

Ulugh Khan, 184, 187. 189. 190, 192, 470. 
Uluka, 292. 
tlimetli, e, 322. 

Umtl, wife of Uandu Brihiisf)ati, 291. 
Umupati temple, 291. 

Uinelvara, 292. 

Una, 45, grant of Avariivarman, 20, 21. 
undalwity bed, 363. 

IJpadtiakan dally 414. 

Vpadtaamdldy 416, 

U'padeiamdldkamikdy 415. 
upadhdy 218. 

fJpddhydya-HkBhd-grihamy 214. 

XJp&kei& gachchha, 317. 

Upakrama-A^arana, 218. 221, 223. 

Uparahin4iyd, 236. 

Uparika, 217, 231 
Uparkot fort, gates at, 388. 

Uparoriy 231. 

UrbhalodarpcitAaX’a, 210, 211. 
uruiriflga, 367, 374. 

Usha image, 392. 

Utpala, 294. 
uttarlyay 356, 357. 

Uvva, c, 117. 

V 

Vachinidevi, 36, 289, 429. 

Vadhvan, 26. 

Vadnagar, 211, 392, 492, tyranny 386, 387, 
rampart, 387, 492. 

Vadsama, 310. 

Vagada, 34, 138. 

Vagbhata, 96, 102, 104, 105, 318, 460, 464. 
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Vagbba^a physieiatt, 354. 

Vaghel, 0 . 366. 

Vaghela d, 5, 139, 161-167, 169 163. 
Vaghsla.^ of Bewa, 197. 

Vahada, 119, 120, 121, 122. 
vahni-ijantra, 110 . 

Vahika, c, 104. 

Vdhinipatit 226. 

VahusrinadevI, Goddess, 301. 

VaidyanaLha temple, 147, 322, 389, 469. 
Vaija, Damluy 225, 226. 

Vaijaka, 110, 225, 226. 

Vaijalladeva, 110, 225, 226, 229, 237, 238, 
264. 

Vaijayanli, 18. 

Vairochana-parajayu, 86 . 

Vaisb^avism, 296-297. 

Vaja warriors, 189. 

Vajradina, 157. 

Vajraiakha, 101. 

Vajrasvdml, 416. 

Vajratunda, cock, 360, 

Vakpati Muflja, see Munju. 

Vakpatiraja, Ohahanirlna k, 3. 
r(Vcpm(ni»hyay 340. 

Valabhi coins, 270, 

Valadeva Muni, 398. 

V'alam, temple al, 379. 

Valami, tornna at, 386. 

al apad vii -pat h aka , 224. 

Valayuya- fatkaka. 210. 
ralilapatm ridhi, 275, 

Valla, minister, 224. 

Vallabharaja, 35-39, 41, 199. 201, 289, 
300, 360, 429. 

Vamachari, Saiva, 294. 

Vamadeva, 231. 

Vamanasthali, 184, 232, 257 . 423, 463. 
ramsait^ purse, 367. 

VanapMa^ 20 . 

Vanaraja, 19, 21, 240, 302, 391, 414, 450. 
Vanara^I (Varanasi), 117. 

Vaj^ga, 118, 140, 162, 312. 

Vmijyaraka^ (Vanjrd)^ 235. 

Vanti, k, 54, 407. 

Vapanadeva, 117, 226. 

Vapullaka, 59. 

Var, tr, 495, 496. 

Var-var, tr, 496. 

Varaha image, 381. 

V arahamihira, 302. 

Vardhamihirnsamhifn, 304. 


Varala, c, 140, 
raraiulOf 489. 

Varandikdf 489. 

Vardhamana, poet, 8b. 

Vardhamana, city 69. 

Vardhamana, Jaina monk in AjayiqKila s 
court, 130, 329. 

V ardhamana Siiri, 41, 65. 310, 311. 
Vardhamanapura (Malava), 76. 
\i\;i\\h\-pat/iaku, 161, 210, 211. 225. 

V ardhi*i7'.sA aya, 210. 

Varigriha-/i^fTr«».(/, 215. 216, 221. 

Varvar, tr, 496. 

Varvaraka, tr, 494, 

Vasanta (Vastupala), 115, 414. 
Vasantavildsa, q.v., 414. 

Vamntfjimxa f, 307. 308. 

Vasco da Gama, 479. 

Va^ishtha, 8, 343. 

Vasithipiita, 14. 

1 ' aHrapathamdh dUnya, 20 . 

Vastupjlla, 113, 147, 153, 1.54, 155, 157, 
158, 16M67, 170, 171. 172, 175-178, 224, 
284, 285. 299. 312, 320-323, 325, 326. 
330. 334, 338. 352. 365. 383, 391, 412, 
413, 414, 415, 466. 

V aHupdlacharitai 177. 

VaHfMpdIa-7'pjnhp(da-inaMmti, q.v,, 414, 

415. 

Vasudeva (Vishnu), 305, 309. 

V'asiipiijya. 297, 538, v342, 3K). 

\ sUsyiiyana, 304, 307. 

V'atula, at, 294. 

Vdtidatiintra, 294. 
rauJiam, meat dish, 354. 

Vav, 390. 

Vayad, vac at, 390. 

Vayajaladeva, 167. 

Vayajaladeva, 110, 226. 

Vayajaladeva, Pratihara, 131. 
Vayajalladeva, monk 288. 

Vmjn-puTdm, 16, 293. 

Vedagarhharasi, 167, 292. 481 
A"elakula-^artfn«, 213. 218. 221. 
Vengi-e/c«(i, 208. 

Veiigi-maudala, 208. 

Venkataramanayya, N., 421. 471. 

\ osara, style of architecture. 367. 
retrdpann^ 353. 

Vetravati, r, 299. 

Vibhngapatm^ 335. 

Vihhnhgapntfcmdhi, 334-336, 337, 348. 
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\ ibhisiiaua^ 409, 446. 

Vkhfhasraniy q.v., 199-200, 419. 

Viddha-8dlabhaflji Avq 61, 404. 

Vidi^a, 299. 

Vidyadevi, 385. 

Vidyutapura, 171, 172. 

VigrahaiJalii, Pula k, 57, 439. 

V'igraliarfijii 11, C haliainana, k, 2, 28, 427. 
N'igrahuiuja 111, 58, 71. 

Vigraharaja 109, 110, 117. 119. 
X'igraliaraja (Ganesa), 300. 

Vijapui* mahal, 211. 

Vijaya, 105, 108, 112. 

1 'ijayddukam h 26. 

\ ijayananda, 184, 237. 

VijayapaJa, Pratihara k, 2. 
Vijayapaladeva of the liigonda in.s. 444. 
Yijayapaladeva ol! the Giiliiladatta d. 445. 
V'ijayasena Suii, 321. 

Vijayasirhha, 173. 

Vijayavarmati (ViTidhyavarinan). 146. 

V'ij fiane4vara, 335. 
ril'drapada^ 243. 

Vikrama, minist(‘r, 185. 

Vikramiiditya V, grant of. 247. 
V’ikramaditya VI, 11, 27. 57, 58. 60, 63. 
79, 80, 2i2, 497. 

Vihramahkadcvarharita, 7, 11, 27, 63, 409, 
419, 422. 

Vikramasiihha, 106, 108, 109, 110, 116, 
254, 255. 

Vimala, 32, 65, 289, 311, 373, 384. 
Vimala-/■n.finAjAvl, 585, 386, 391. 
Vinayaditya, grant of. 247. 

Vinayaka, 300, 302. 391, 485. 

VinayapAla, 10. 

Vindhyas, 40, 118, 119, 186, 367. 
Vindhyavarman, 136, 137, 138, 146, 458. 
Vindhyava.sim temple 391. 

Vindusarovara, 377. 

Vira, 32. 

Vira Pallala TI, 140. 

Vira-Some^vara, 175. 

V irahhdnydnya, 197. 

Viradhavala, 139, 149, 150. 152, 153, 154. 
165, 156, 157, 158, 160, 161-167, 170 
173, 199. 225, 227, 231. 254 , 285, 322. 
340, .346, 417, 465. 
rlrahahanthd^ attic pillars, 369. 

Virama, 170, 171-172, 291, 46f>. 
Viramagruma, 170. 

Viramesvara, 171, 172, 291. 


V'iramgram, 32, 211, 390, temple at 379, 
381. 

I * i ram itrodayUf 335. 

Vira4iT, 439. 

Virpur, 197. 

Virta, temple at, 379, 392. 

Visaladeva, 149, 150, 161, 153, 164, 166, 
168, J70, 172, 173-179, 180, 199, 203, 
204, 216, 222, 225, 226, 227, 228, 236, 
237, 238, 265, 273, 320, 352, 388, 389, 
391, libiarv of, 215. 

Visaladeva, governor of Abu, 182, 183, 

184, 468.-469. 

Visaladeva of Kowa, 197. 

Visalanagara, 178. 

Visalaniigariya Nanaka, 178, 179. 

Visalapriya-^/rn/nwi/w, 269, 271, 346. 

rishayas 'm, 210, 217, 230, 243. 

Visbaya pflf/»o/.7q 210, 211. 

V khai/a-V yavnh dr hi , 218. 

Vklwyiha, 229 , 230, 231. 

Vishnu imago, 2, 299, 382, 392, 482, 
.TalasayT image, 376, 391, worship, 287, 
295, m, 306, 507, 363, 484 ; temple, 
381, 390. 

Vkhnudharmot 398, 399, 400, date 
of, 493. 

Vishnu vardhatia, 140. 

Visnagar, 210, 382. 

Visvala, 173, 466. 

V'isvamalla, 175, 466. 

Msvamitra, 8. 

Virddarh an dra, 276. 

Ff rchnmanj r/r?, 414. 

Vohlpila^ 232. 235. 

Vorain, f. 308. 

Vratakhanda. 174. 368. 

Vriddhi-dlian i/’dk^tharmii, 281. 

Vriddhi-phalahhaya. 276. 

Vrindavana, 296. 297. 

VyaghrapalJi, 165. 169 . 366. 

Vyalakailcln, 21. 

Vyankatesa, 497. 

Vydpdra^ 216-218, 222, 223, 229, 232 ; 
sfmmtn , 216, nindra-^ 216, 217, 223, 
225, 227 ; haranduya 217 ; ’riniyakta^ 
217 ; ^knraim, 216-'218. 222, 223. * 

Vydpardndaya, 217. 

V^ydpdri^ 217, 218, 228. 

Vydrahaf(rpatrn, 282. 

Vyasa, 278. 

Vyaya.^w«w/r, 212-213, 214, 221, 223, 236; 
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y 
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335, 343 348 480 48.1 
Yaknlloma, c 104 
Yama region of 118 
Yamapraatha, 497 
y aituiduUyaf r 484 

Y amala'pat'^a 162 
Yamim, d, 134, lob 187 
Yanti, k, 54 407 
Yaikhand If 


\asdhchandfa 8o 404 
YdSdh karna, 37 59 63 II 
Yasahpala, q v , 411 412 
Yasahpataha, 73 
Yaaodhaia, 179 

Ya4odln^ala lOb 109 110 112 114 254 
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\ isn\ It } 41 *) 
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3*ogisvui see Yagisx ui 
^ oj t,ka t hahanian i k 70 
Vudliaiuilla 16 
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Yiu ihi ti 16 I * 
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Yuvaraja Kiluliim U > 51 

Z 
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Surya : Sun-Tcinplc, Mocllicra 





VIII Carved Pillars of the Sun-Temple at Mr^dhera 
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